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Art. T. — The Loves of the Vocis. By the Jlxtihor of the 
Diary of aii Dnauycc.'’'’ 2 vols. Lotidoii: 1829. 

Tt was a fine' idt^a dT the Ancients, that the mind roseml)les the 
e} (', caj)a^)le of discerninii; every ol)ject around it, yet remaining 
invisible to itself. With a few shinintj; exce])tions, mankind are 
denied the faculty to turn thought inwards ; and the individual 
not ])rivileged !)(*} ond the ordinary lot, who by this means 
would investigate his own nature, must fail yi the attempt. For- 
tunately, howev(;r, this inability may be obviated by the exer- 
cise of powers granted in common to all : as in the above simile, 
the eye is impressed from the (exterior world, with the image 
and structure of organs resembling itself, in like manner we may 
become acquainted with our own mental texture and capacity, 
from observing the jdicnomena of thought in others. The most 
pleasant mode known to us, of conducting this inquiry, is to se- 
lect a single master passion, and watch its effects on the various 
temperaments and dis])ositions subjected to its influence; to de- 
tect it in a thousand disguises, conflicting, perhaps, with impulses 
the most opposite* ; and frequently displaying results as essen- 
tially different as happiness and misery. Modern novel writers 
derive the interest of their romances from this source. We have 
prefixed to this article, the name of a work by the authufes'S of 
the Diary of an Ennuyee, Avhich contains an exhibition of 
this nature, though on a limited scale, and without the aid of 
fiction. We must be jiermitted, however, at the vef^y outset, to 
find fault with the title. “ The Loves of the liiets’’ conveys an”* 
impression of clTeminacy, which is foreign to the graceful digni- 
ty pervading licr volumes. We plocced, in our k'lthor^s lan- 
guage, to unfold the design of her ^Sketches. 
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The Loves of the Poeis^, 

**They arc absolutely witliout any otlier pretension^than that of exhibiting* in 
a Bmull compass, and under one point of \it‘w, many anccdc»tes of biography and 
critief^m, and many beautiful poetical portraits, scattered tlirough a variety of 
works, atwl all tending to illustrate a sul>iect in itself full of interest ; — the influ- 
ence which the Ix’anty and \irtuc of women lia\e exercised over the characters 
and writings of men of genius."’ 

Poetry has heeti so lonp; conseerafed to the service of love, its 
incense so nniforitily sacred to tlii' (Jod, that we naturally con- 
sider tlio reci|)i(‘nts of brii^ht vyc\[ Fanty, as oracles in all that 
relates to the passion. Yet Poets themselves, (j\cn in the ])le- 
nitude of inspiration, luivt^ never snrjiassi^d Uocheroncaidd’s ad- 
rnirahJe delinit ion : cohl and peiud rating, in a f(‘\v lines lie has 
t‘>’posed th(' vei'v^ (•I<.‘iiients of the' in3\stej*y. Jl c‘st difficile d(‘ de- 
tiiiir raniont*: I'e (pi’on r\\ pent diK^ (‘st dates rtinio, e'est 

line passio'i de rvLoioi'; dans lo> (‘sprits, inn‘ SA iujiathiis et 

dans Ic' iMops, t\‘ iih-Nl (ndune en\ 'e <*aelire ct delicate dc^ ]U)s- 
seder ce ([oe Tuii aline, api'cs heaniMup de nivsteres.” j’erhaps 
a superior iu'iiey, in hisciistjnt ]).»radise, might reasonalily fjiu's- 
ti*m the value ot llial feelinc, whicli deriv es its chara(Mer ol joy 
or grief tVom l}i(‘ vill of a fell^e.v -cr(‘at nn‘ : 31*1 t1ie Sctmc 

being' to view mori‘ closely* tin* nature (if our happiness, 'sv'hich 
cannot exist without an attendant alio^ . h(‘ would concede, that 
although tlirough lh(‘ im[)iilst‘ of lov(‘, we become mo 'o depim- 
d(;nt, and of course iiulivddually w(‘aker, we are recoinpensc'd 
in the mere article of ])OW(*r, 1 )\' its timdency to knit society 
together, ^^’i1]lout donJit, if we excejit tlic exquisite delight 
which at times will^ujmc over the mind on a new p(‘rception of 
abstract trulli, Init few things in this world can he more plea- 
sant than a passion of this kind, undetih'd and iinrejirovcd. 

Our autlior dewotes but a few pagi's to the ancient Bards of 
Greece and Ilome; she pleads her womanly excMrijilioii from the 
painful research which a history of lh(!lr attaclinients would re- 
quire, and after adducing two instances of theur delinquency as 
lovers, accuses tiuun in the following strain: — 

“ The passion they erhbrated luwcr seems to have iuspiml one ennobling or 
generous sentiment, nor to have lit ted them for one moment above the grossest 
selfishness. 'J'hey hatl no ‘^cru])le in exhibiting tht*ir mistresses to our cv^es, as 
doubtless they appealed in their own, degradetl by every vice, and in every sense 
contemptible; beings, nut only bi j ond llie p.de of our syngiathy, but of our to- 
leration. Throughout tlieir works, virtue appears a mere jest. Love, stript of 
Ills diviuitvs^ even hy tliose who first deified him, is what we disdain to call by 
that as we now understand the word, that is, the union offer- 

vent love with delicacy lowards its object, a thing unknown and unheard of, and 
all is of the earth, earthy.” 

This is ra^Jicr a sweeping deminciaiion, and like most other 
?ucli, is not sustai^^cd by tnilh. We do not deny that Ovid may 
have -beaten his mistress; and Oynthia, when overcome with li- 
quor, thro wjif the cups at the. head of Prop(irtius; and, to say the 
least, such^conduct was very^haceremouious: but a more minute 
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investigation would have apprized oiir^aulhor of <^one” or even 
two ^^ennoblina; sdhtiinents’’ of the classie Poets, wliich attest 
the influence of women. Wc dou1)t that the wliole range ctf sub- 
sequent verse has any tiling of the amatory kind to compare 
with the Invocation to Ven6s, by Lucretius, in liis superb poem 
De Rerinn Naiiiran But. as our author has taken sanctuary in 
her feminine privilege, and atones for tliis heterodoxy by many 
correct views, it would be ungallant to dwell upon it longer. 
The period of the troubadours, wlicncc she enters fully upon 
hef design, togethem with the centuries immediately anterior, 
and those subsequent, form a deejily interesting ejioch ; as il- 
lustrating the agencies (*mploy(id by a Supreme^ Jkiwer, when it 
becomes necessary to regenerate nations. From the 6‘lli to the 
12th cumturies, a great jiortion of Kurope pi*escnts but a succes- 
sion of discordant and barbarous scenes. TJk', bnidiil sy stem, al- 
fliough beneficial to a crude association of mankind, liecame, af- 
ter a few generations, reqilete with miscdiuif, Lagh jictty dis- 
trict, forming a distinct community, had an interest unnatural 
and separate from the surrounding mass; outrages and ignorance 
W(‘rc‘ the well known results. Yet throughout this saturnalia of 
evil passion, wc may oh.scrve signal events tending to reclaim 
mankind, and nourish the germs of pulilic and domestic imjirove- 
nient. 11 is tnu', that in some instances llicse lucid interwals 
\\ero soon succcedc'd by fiamzy, and tlnur efrects apparently 
merged; yet were the)" unqiu'stionahle and projiilious. Who may 
tell how much more t(‘mj)es1uous tin? d;irk ages iniglit bav(i 
proved, had not tlm.liheral gmiius and enif)ii(^ (d* Fliai’h'iiiagiie 
been erected as a great landmark in liie inicf-s) of Ike tmuidt ? 

The rise and (mil ivali()»i of the Pruv'cneal |.'0('ti'y, d(‘^('M es to 
be considei’ed as an nt co-ojK*rat i\a' nilh iJu' ern>ad(‘., i?i 
giving a m*\v a.sjnad to liiinian life, anri nu »> h r the 

discoveries of se(‘ce(‘ding ages. By the eiaisades, a n(‘\\ ehaniiid 
was opened to tlHJS(' unqind't em.n'gies vdiichdM'fore Ind (".pend- 
ed theiiis('Ives in domestic (juarrel: /c dui Scioicv inodihed and 
softened the energies tliemselves. iSIen insmisihU lost liun’r hit- 
ter f(‘elings, wlien instead of brooding in Uieir castles oven* sonici 
ancestral fend or jiersonal (mniil^', they W(‘re absorbed in drcaims 
of womanly fascination. Nor was this rcmowqion ot' mo;‘al had- 
ing confined to the stro>,g»T se\; — tin' female ehai’acter accjuir- 
eclintrinsic dignity with its It.( r‘'*ase, of jjiuver; and tlp'igh wm 
may smile at tln^ (e\(*(*ss:\’e reverence at iirst jiald to it, and he 
disgusted with tlie absurdities of tlje courts of Lovt', we sliould 
recollect tliat the eflhrvi'scence \vas natural and )i(‘w]thv; it was 
as if a new impulsi' liad ])een given to a turlniKml rr\er; the ele-'* 
ment for a while disdained its limit, ])ut gnulually suhsidiuj to 
the just height and level. The sin^ecding extract iVom our au- 
thor, is characteristic of this period. 
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** The extravagance of passlop, and boundless devotion to tbe fair sex, which 
tfce troubadours sung' in their lays, they not unfrt'quenliy illustrated by tlif'ir ac- 
tions : ^und while the knowledge* of the first is confincfl to a few antiquarians, 
the latter still survive in the history and the traditions of tlicir province. One 
of these, Guillaume de la Tour, having lost the ob ject of liis love, underwent dur- 
ing a whole year, the mos*t cruel and unheard of penances, in the hope that 
heaven miglit be won to perform a miracle in his favour, and r(*store her to his 
arms; at length he died broken-hearted upon her tomb. Another, beloved hy 
a certain princess, in somci unfortunate moment breaks his vow of fidelity, and 
unable to appease the indignation of his mistress, he retires to a forest, builds 
himself a cabin of boughs, and turns hermit, having first made a solemn vow, 
that he W'ill never leave* his solitude, till he is received into favour h)' his ofTeud- 
ed love, lleing one of tlic most celebrated and ])opular troubadours of his pro- 
vince, all the knights aiul the ladies sympathise with his misfortunes ; they find 
themselves terribly c?uiut/ts m the absence of the poet wlio was accustomed to 
vaunt their charms and their deeds of prowess; at length, at the end of two 
years, they send a deputation, intreating liim to return, — Imt in vain : they then 
address themselves to the lady, and humbly solicit the pardon of the offender, 
whose disgrace in her sight, has thrown a whole province into mourning. The 
princess at length releiUs, but upon conditions which appear, in these unroman- 
tic times, ccpially extraordinary and difiicult to fulfil. She requires that a hun- 
dred brave knights, and a hundred fair dames, ])ledged in love to each other, 
should appear before her on their knees, and with joined hands supplicate for 
mercy. I'he conditions arc fulfilled, 'flie fifty pair of lovers are foiiud to go 
through the ceremony, and the troubadour receives Ins pardon.*’ 

Our aullior has, we think, erred in ascribing too much rcfino- 
ment and delicacy to lliis a?ra. IVlcn enslaved by superstition 
and ignorance, were incaj)able of any continued elefalion of 
thought: it will be rarely found, that the expression of an en- 
thusiastic moment, is a safe criterion l)y whirl) to Judge of real 
character. It was, indeed^ no common iulhicnce which coidd elicit 
so much harmony fr4^in the discordant (dements Hum abounding 
in the world; and we conceive it is only under this view, that 
the poetry of the troubadours merits a i)erusal. It is a curious 
and faded relic, betraying a pc'culiar origin, hut (hqirivcd of its 
former miraculous energy. When tlie r*arlu‘r troubadours had 
sung the pains of se])aralion from the object of adoration, or the 
misery inducuul by even the thought ol her disi)leasurc, when 
they had alluded to the music of her voice, tlie grace of her 
person, with some other miimtiiu of passion, tluy cxliausted 
the resources of their ins])iration. Imagination had been too 
long torpid to revive immediately, and their efVusions were echo- 
ed again and again, with scarcedy a new thought to redeem the 
monotohy of the strain. There wer(', nevertheless, a few ex- 
ceptioias^ this mediocrity, among whom Jiertrand de Born, 
viscount of llautfort, stands pre-eminent. We cannot coincide 
with our author in believing, that these days he would have' 
been another Lord Byron but he was certainly a fine example 
pf the accomplished troubadour, llis life, indicative of the age, 
passed in outrage ffnd rapine, and in one instance was narrowly 
' preserved^ fpm a shameful, and rather ‘^unromantic^’ termina- 
tion* He iiad been closely connected in friendship with Prince 
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Henry, and instig;atcd the rc})cllion ofithat prince, with his bro- 
ther Ricliard, against their father Henry 11. of Entrland. AfteV 
the sup|)ressiori of the revolt, and the death of Prince iTcnry, 
Bertrand was made prison<jr by the king; who, when on the 
point of ordering his execution, asked him if reason had not for- 
saken him, — ^‘alas, it has, sire, since the death of your son Prince 
Henry. Tlic ]:)arcnt recognised the a])])ea], and in, the name 
of his dead son ^ awardcal the criminal Ins life and former j)os- 
sessions. — In each new war that he entcu'cd into,^' says Sis- 
mondi, ‘^de Born animated his soldiers, encouraged his allicvS, 
and sustained his own lioj^os, hy hri‘atliing out the passions wliich 
excited liim to the cont(‘st in a sirrcn/c.^^ One of these warlike ef- 
fusions is so tiiudy rendered by the French author, that wc will 
give his own text. 

Quo me font, Ics jours licurcux on mulhcnrenx ^ qne me font Ics semaines 
on Ic.s unnccs > cn tout temps je \t n.\: ]>ert!re cjnicompie t)se me nnire. (^vic 
cruntres embellissent, s’ils le veiilenl, lenrs mr.isons ; (|uMs se piocuvent les com- 
nioclitcs do la vie ? mais, pour nioi, rassemhler des hmces, des casques, des 
epees, des chevaux, sera rumqiie objet de mes desirs. ,Je snis fatlsj^ne des avis 
cpi’ori >'eiit me donner, et par .lesus, se no sais auquel entendre : on m’appclle 
imprudenl, si jc refuse la paix ; mais si je voulais la faire, quel est celui, qui ne 
ndappellerait luclie 

GotfriAy de Rudel, and Bertram d’Alamanon, arti among the 
troubadours who in incipa])}" (daini our author’s admiration. The 
latter lias left a ])allad, which wc admit contains one beautiful 
tliought, tlius translated into Frcucli liy ]Millot, — esjjei'cr aupi'cs 
d\d/e 'vai(f mieu.r q}te jonir avec font (fuU'C , — Our author con- 
fesses tJie coincideneh Ijcdween this senlinuuit, and Iw^o lines of 
Petrarch; but tt) s.ivc* ]>er adinircal soniuateer frtnn the stigma of 
having cojded w ithout acknowltnlgnumt , she (‘xclainis, — “it is 
one of tliosc^ thouglits wldch spiing in llie hcai t, and might often 
he repeated w ithout ouce hidug lan ja^w ed . ” It also strongly calls 
to mind Shcnslone’s excjuisito inscription ; Ilea, (/aanlo min as 
cst cum reliqais ?'crs(/riy quain t a i incminisse, AN ith all its in- 
trinsic inferiority, we would not insinuate any tiling like con- 
tempt for th(^ poetry of the troubadours. It forms tlie tirst step 
of that gohlen ladtler wdiicli has since ])een exleiided to tlie very 
heavens. The leaders of society, iinacapiainti'd wdth the know- 
ledge or fancy which might dignify a common llnune, 3 c\ power- 
less to resist its incitement, lis])ed in numb(‘rs; and e,\eii their 
lisjiing commanded the admiration of the jieojile, and a res])cct 
for the cflbrts, how^cver feeble, of mind. 

The next cluijiter is devoted to Guido Cavalcanti, and Ciiio 
da Pistoia, friends and associates of Dante. The runner has le£t 
some ballads and songs, but is at present bcll^r known through 
his connexion with tlie great Florentine, than by, his wuitings. 
‘‘The grand work,’^ says our au^fior, “on which fiis fame long 

• 
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rested, Is a Caozone sopna Vamorc^ in which the subject is so 
profoundly and so philosophically treated, '\hal seven volumi- 
nous commentaries, in Latin and Italian, liavc not yet ena})lcd 
the world to understand it/’ Our author informs us that Guido 
was betrayed into jioetry and love by a Spanish girl, whom be 
celebrated under the; name of ^^alulet^a; we cannot but eulogise 
lier graceful translation of the ])oet’s linest sonnet. It is a vague, 
dreani-like, but beautiful picture; tliougli almost too Platonic. 

‘MVho is tliis, on whom all men pi/e as slie approaelietli ! who causeth the 
very air to iremhle around her with tenderness ^ — who leadeth Love by her side 
-—in whose presence men are dumb, and can only m};Ii ^ Ah Heaven ! what 
power in evei'y glance of those ew*s ’ I^ove alone can tell; for I have neither 
words nor skill. She aloim is tiie lady of all gentlene ss — beside her, all others 
.seem ungrucions and unkind, — wlu) can desenhe licr sweetness, her loveliness 
to her every virtue hows, and heaiily ])oinls to htu* as her own divinilv. 'I’lie 
mind of man cannot soar so liigh, nor is it sudicienti) 2)uiHicd by divine grace 
to understand and appreciate all lier perfections.” 

Cino d;i Pistoia actpiircd a twofold rt'j)iitation. llis comnien- 
tary' upon the first nine books of the codts evliibits him as the 
first jurist of tht^ day; and Petrarch establislual bis poetical 
standing, by using him as a model in bis own comjiosilions : 
llicciarda dei Selvaggia, wJiom lie celebrates, was of a nolile fa- 
mily of Pistoia; Iier father, liaving been Jtauku' of the faction of 
the Pianebi, was obliged to fly with his family from tJU‘ city, 
and take refuge in a fortress among the Appenincs. Cino, wlio 
had been secretly attached to Selvaggia, followed them to tlunr 
ndreat, and was rc^’ei ve(f with ajiprobation liy her liuinbled Ai- 
mily. The aj)proacli*of winter found tlunn bapjiy in their rug- 
ged abode; but before it jiassed, tlie fragile being who bad won 
the poet to lier seclusion, died beiH'atli its altemlant privation 
and inclemency ; ‘Mben,” says our antluir, 'Mbey burieil Inn* 
with tears in a nook among the inonntains.’’ (kno, many years 
afterwards, commemorates in ver.se a visit, wliicb either in imagi- 
nation or person h(; jiaid to her grave' ; from tint eiicigy jirevail- 
irig in the last stanza, our antlior is peifectly convinceil the visit 
was rcoh “ I rose up and went on my way, and jiasst'd the 
mountain summits, crying aloud Selvaggia! in accents of de- 
spair.’^ We mention this as an instance of the rich colonrijig, 
which, with scarcely suilicieut data, slui is too jiroiie to throw 
around her characters, 

Petrancfi and Laura next succeed in our author’s love calendar, 
and her pages have invcsteil the old somiedtecr vvitli a grace' which 
he never acquired in our eyes b}-^ liis jieipnlai’' effusions. Our 
want of admimtion for tliis veteran in semtinient and sensibility, 
Will, bowc'.ver, snb^^ct us to her anatliema, as jjosscssing “not 
only a strange want of judgment, but an extraordinary obtuse- 
ncss of feeliifg.^^ That Petrarch had exalted talents, that be ac- 
quired great and various leariijtig, and was the first to lead men 
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back to the deserted moniiments of ancient literature, is unques- 
I tionablc ; and for IhfS he is worthy to be honoured amonu; man^ 
kind. It was tin’s that made him truly illustrious with his co- 
temporaries, and in his own ojjinioii formed his title to enduring 
fame; the world is indebted fo liim for the discovery of the fa- 
miliar e])istles of ('icero, and moreover h(i was the author of 
many philosojdiical and ])oIilieal works, higldy esteemed in their 
day ; they are indeed now cast into ihe shade, b}^ the surpassing 
productions of later limes, but he should still be i*evercnced as 
one of the pionec'rs of mankind, who laboured successfully to 
explore a forgotten, ami then almost untrodden path. Vet now, 
by the voice of sui’cessl v(‘ gxmerations, and we must yield un- 
willing submis.sion to it, l)ls name is imlissolubly associated Avitli 
effusions whi<dj \ver(^ regai-ded wdth tlistj'usi by himsedf. We of- 
fer a tj'anslation of tin' sonnet / 7>z* r/i^ asro//f\ etc. wliich is 
an examph* of tlic W'gret wliich at limes visited the poet for 
the lavisli waste of his jiowers. 

“ Yti v\ lu) in .scattcictl verse the discern 

>\'itli whirl) tjoni wa) w’ard Aoiith my heail was fed ; 

My waNward yo'ith, wlien h\ie-. of joy were sh<*d 
Aiound iDV life, th.it lonjjf have ceased to hum ! 

It tlirouyh the p ist, it w’us yr)ur fate to learn 
'f'he j‘eiitle lore w'hich I.ove alone can read,— • 

® Not only for } our pit> do I plead, 

l?ut your lorglv eness, vvlicnsoe’cr ye turn 
'to these ^alll hopes aral sinrcAVs, which mislead 
My erring thoughts : tor no w, alas ! I feci 
How* as a table lias been all my cout’se ; 

And frequent shame upon my mind will^^teal, 

'rhe truit of this long error, and remorse. 

And the sure tnitli, that all wliich now may seem 
Most pleasing to mankind, is but an idle dream !” 

It has been a point of controversy, whether Laura, the object 
of the bard’s p«Tssiou, had a real existence, or was rather a perso!i- 
ificatioii of his fancy. ‘‘I’here are soiiH^, ” saj s our author, who 
doubt tlic reality of Petrarch7s love, I)ccause it is expressed in 
numbers; and others, refining on this doubt, profess even to 
question whether his Ijaiira ever existed, cxce])t in the imagina- 
tion and the poidry of her lovcr.’^ The allegorical interpreta- 
tion prevailed in the fifteenth centiny, but we believe at present, 
to use the language of a celebrated writer, ^‘thc world are not 
so deeply interested in a metaphysical passion for a nymph so 
shadowy that her existence has been questioned ; for a matron 
so prolific, that slic was delivered of eleven legitimate children, 
while her amorous swain sighed and sung at the fountain of Vau- 
cluse.’’ According to the most received anthorities^ Laura 
the progenitor, in the eleventh degree, of the /9hhe dc Sadc; who, 
by his research, has proved that her maiden name was Laura dc 
Moves, and that she was maaried jp 1325, at the age of nineteen. 
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to Hugos dc Slide, a noble, and certainly a very meek citizen of 
Avignon. We slioiild lio1d the matron and the mother in but 
slight estimation, who, though immaculate in deed, could descend 
to the petty artifice necessary to keep alive the illicit passion of 
twenty-one 3 ears ; but tlie grave might liidc her enticements and 
follies, were she not still ludd up as an object for our admira- 
tion. If Laura hod been correct and chaste, one sjiecics of li- 
centiousness would want much of its present romantic attrac- 
tion ; and a being who was ca])ablc of as bright conceptions avS 
genius ev(’r ins])ir(Ml, miglit hav^e left other relics of his ])Owers 
than the monotonous and ]iolished units wliicii now survive him. 
Hear his own bitter exclamation in the -ISth (yanzonc: — ^‘1 have 
not only forsaken tliii ])at]i of amliition and useful exertion, but 
even of ])leasurc and Iiapj)iness; J, who was born, if I do not 
deceive nu’solf, for far liigber purposes than to he a mere amo- 
rous slave. What liave availed me all the liigh and jirecious 
gifts of Heaven, tlic takmts, tlic genius, whicli raised me above 
other mcn?'^ Wlio that rc^alizes tiie Avaste of intellect whicli 
Laura’s vanity demanded and obtalmul, can honour her me- 
in or}" ? 

Petrarch was liorn at Arezzo in Tuscany, in 1301. At eight 
years of age he was removed to Avignon, and afterwards jiass- 
ed four years at .Montpelier, and two at Bologna, in tii(^ study 
of the ci\il law, Avhicli lie aliandoned, becausi', in his own lan- 
guage, he could not bring hiniseif S(di lies and words.” Ju 
the twenty-second yi'ar of liis age b(i returned to Avignon, and 
enrolled himself in the cleiical onlcr, ])ut receiA (id only the ton- 
sure. At this place he contracted an intimacy with Jacopo ("o- 
lonna, hishop of l^omhc'S, which ajijiears to hav^c^ iiecm tlie origin 
of that attaclimcnt to the house of Colonna, whicli lasted until 
his death. He might unquestionably have obtained ('ceJesiastical 
preferment tbrougli a jiatron so innuentiai, had it b(‘en his desire; 
but his devotion to Laura, which commemied soon after, pecu- 
liarly unfitted him for the profession. He travelled much tlirough 
Europe, and in 1337, on the death of a favourite natural son, 
^‘for,” says a biographer, ‘Hiis love to Laura was not of a kind 
to exclude transitory amours,” he retired to Vauclusc, a roman- 
tic solitude where the river Sorgue bursts out from a rocky ca- 
vern. At this retreat he composed the greater number of his 
sonnets, and many of his Latin ejiistles in prose and verse. In 
the year 134 7, he was gratified with a message from the Uoman 
senate, inviting him to receive a laurel crown in tlic capitol. 
Gibbon has given a stately account of this event, which took 
place the succeeding year. From Rome the poet went to Par- 
ma, and it was prAiably at this period, and through the influ- 
ence of the Correggio family,^ that he was created arch-deacoii 
in the church of Parma. Thrw years after lie composed his dia- 
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logue wilh St. Augustine; in it he aHudes to liis devoted and 
sentimental attachnif^nt to Laura, but totally forgets to mentioft 
another liason^ by which he had bceome for the second time a 
father. The remainder of his life was dignified with many erni- 
hassles between the different 'governments of Italy, and his name 
is I from this period constantly associated with the rulers and 
]>rinces of tlie nation. At length, in the night of the 18th of 
July 1 374, he was attacked with an apoplectic fit, and was found 
the next morning in Ids library, lifeless, with his head resting on a 
book. — They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died. Our au- 
thor’s estimate of Petrarch may be collected from the following 
extract. 

“ IMjc faults of taste f w hich IVtrarcli lias been accused, over and over ag-ain, 
by those wlio seem to 1 avc studied liini as Voltaiic studied Sluikspcare, — his 
conceffiy — his fanciful ad iralion of tlic laurel, as tlie emblem of I^aura, — his play- 
ing on the words Lmira, I/aura and JjmirOy his Ji'oczhii>; Jiarnes and burning icc, 

[ aljundoii to critics, a id let them make the best of them, as detects in what 
were else perfection.” 

Although scc])tioal as to liis potdical jicrfoct ion, we must coin- 
cide* in the succeeding very happy sketcli. “*IIc was suspicious, 
irrilalik', and susccjitihle ; subj(‘ct to (juick transitions of feeling ; 
raised by a word to hojie, plunged by a glance into despair; just 
such a ilijel}' lon(*d iii.strument as a woman loves to play upon; 
and all this we Iiave set forth in tlie contradictions, the seif re- 
proach(!S, the little daily vicissitudes, which ani events and re- 
volutions in a life of passion.” Our aujhor lias, with nice tact, 
d(‘lincate(l the charms uf Laura from the rhapsodies of lier lover ; 
tin* pic’lurc is bi'antifuk hut may not he trusted foi* resemlilancc ; 
fiction and (Uaqi Colouring are the undeniable prerogatives of a 
barrl. 

4die next very jileaslng article upon J)ante is in licr best style; 
and he well deserves it of tlie sex; through Jiis genius Beatrice 
lias won an immortality' sucli as woman never before attained, 
and may scarcely' Iiojic for in the future: and she must have 
been worthy of his devotion. Petrarch, crowned with fame, 
the guest of kings and patricians, miglit lose himself in the re- 
veries of alfectcd sentiment, and adorn his leisure with a pas- 
sion which in his better moments he despised. But Dante was a 
being of a nobler caste; stern and gloomy^, stung to madness by 
persecution ; thrown out from tlie sweet bosom of Florence, the 
fairest and most nmowned daughter of Rome;” and in his own 
bold metaplior, like a vessel without sail, and without steerage, 
hurried on to ditferent shores, by the dry wind that springs out 
of poverty; it was not for him to he vvrought nponJiy a com-, 
miori fascination. His attachment to Beatriceacommenccd with 
their first interview, at a feast given by her father, Foleo dc 
Portinari, when they were children ; it gathered strength with 
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incj’rasinji; y(‘nrs, and tlie Dtvive Comedy is a proof that it sur- 
viv(‘(l tlio cloath of its ohfeci. “ Thou^li wi? are not told so ex- 
])r(\sfd[y/’ remarks our autlior, it is impossible to doubt, on a 
eousideralion of all those; passages and poems which relate to 
Iiealriei‘, tliat his love was apjiroved and returned, and that his 
charactei’ was understood and appreciated by a woman too ^ 00 , 0 - 
rous, too noble minded, to make him the sj)ort of her vanity.’’ 
The imperious Florentine coidd have; asked no worthier accom- 
])aninu'nt to the gift of genius. Wretcdual indeed would the 
ver\ j)oss(‘.ssion of those; gloon)\ (*n(‘?*gies have rendered him, 
had not lh*atric(* excited an unceasing current of passionate and 
kindly feeling, and thus temjxued t}u‘ hitter with sweet. It is 
true, had slu' lU'ver e\is1(‘d, he won hi have; dreamed his terri- 
ble \i>ifms; he ^\()uld have dcsctuided to the V\\} of Woe, and 
wandered amidst sighs and lanunitalions, through la'gions wlu're 
the :\ir is ])ier(‘ed hy no star;” h(‘ woidd liave listeiu‘d to the 
moaning of th(‘ fiery surge; and takcui th(‘ gauge of hitlierto im- 
m(‘;isui ahl(' lormcuil ; and w(‘ should llien as now, lia\ e re.eoijed 
Iron) IIh' dia'adlii! rc'alily that glciws through liis descri j)l ions. 
\ (d his iniaginalion ^\'()uJd ]ia\'e Ixcn dc tainc'd there, had not 
JJeatrice, beJovcal and lost, allured Jn’s strong aifections to the 
splendours of Paradise. She sustained his gemius in its flight 
through tlie Fmpyrean. It may be observed in the lattrr ])art of 
his work, that whenever lu'r immediate inniuuice is withdrawn, 
his mind sinks from its (devation, and takes refuge in the meta- 
]diysical and tedious dis« ourse of some saint or ])atriai’ch, nu»rc 
suital)k‘ to tlie homiH^ of an ajicient fathei*, than tlie dee]) dream 
of tlie ])Oet, surrounded witli the visible glory of Heaven. 

Dante’s life, as we have* already intimatetl, was end)ilterc‘d w ith 
j>ersecution and exile. He; was horn at h'lorcnce in 12(>5, and ap- 
])Iied himself to liberal studies under Druindto laitiiii, to wdiom 
he addressed a sportive vsonnet, yet extant, enclosing his llta 
N}i(rV(i, II is earlier commentators relate, that lu; studied in the 
Universities of Padua and Bologna, and some have; asserted that 
his thirst for knowledge led him as far as Paris, and even Oxford ; 
a gr(;at efioi’t in those days. At an early age lie distinguislu‘ci 
himself in the battle of ('ampaldino, and in 1 291, after the dc-ath 
of Beatrice, from political considerations, lie espoused (iemma, 
a lady of the noble family of the Donati ; ‘‘who” says a quaint 
l)iogra])her, “through untowardness and evil tcm])er, was hut a 
sharj)(' tliorne among tlie few flowers of life.” His jiuhlic ca- 
lamituvs commenced soon after. Having been eh'cted chief of 
the Priors, lie gave offence in that capacity to one of the two 
•factions hy which Florence was at this time convulsed. The 
])redominant j)owbr passing into their hands, in IdOl or 1202, 
they effected a decree of banishment against him, and confiscat- 
ed his possessions. The rest of his career is involved in great ob- 
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scurity; he has been traced to Padua and Verona, and writes of 
himself at this period, wandoriiiij; over almost every part tft 
* which this our lanj^uagc extends, 1 have gone about like a men- 
dicant, showing against my will the wound with which fortune 
has smitten me.’^ lie at last 'found a ])ermanent refuge at Ua- 
vqnna, with Guido Novella da Polenta, a prince who should he 
iirmortalized for this single act. Ilis writings had at this time 
gained him so great a renown, that he acknowledges it had in 
some degree reconciled him to banishment. He died in July or 
SeptGml)er ld21,of grief, induc(‘d by tlui rejciction of an (un- 
bassy h(‘ had undmlaken for liis benefactor Guido, to the Vene- 
tians, atid was buried witli great pomj) at Jtavenna. Florence 
re])ealedly claimed his dust, but was uniformly refused, and the 
city wi)ich sbeltcrc'd him while living, is still rendered sacnnl 
i)V his relics. suhjf)in our author’s translation of a fragment 
of a canzone, comjioscd shortly after the death of Peatrice; it 
is hapi)ily rendered, and is a line example of the devotion with 
wdiich he afterwards traced her to the very throne of God. 

“Ascended is our lleatrlce to the liigbcst Heaven, to tljose realms where an- 
gels dwell in peace, and yon, her fair companions, an<l I.ove, and me, slie has 
left, alas • behind. It was not the fiost of winter that chilled her, nor was it the 
heat of Miinmcr that withered her; it was the power of her virtue, her humili- 
ty, and her truth ; that ascending' into llea\en, moved the Isrhavv). I'ATiii.u to 
call her to hlinsc If, seciiyg that this miseruhle life was not worthy of any things 
so fair, so cxeellent !” 

Wc close our notice of this highhr finished artiedtj upon Dante, 
with the siioceedlng extract, exhihiting*lhe peculiar enthu.siasin 
of his atlacliinent : — , * 

“l):uite concludes tlic collection of his r/mr, his inisccllaneous pi’cms on the 
subject of Ins early love, witli this remarkable note: — M beheld a marvellous vi- 
sion, which has caused me to cease fioni writing in praise of my blessed Uea- 
Irice, until I can celebrate licr more worthily ; which that I may do, I devote 
my whole soid to stmly, as .s/^c knoweth well ; insomuch, that if it pkase the 
(ircat l)ispo->cr of all things to prolong* my life for a few' v eais upon this earth, f 
Iiojic heix aftcr to sing- of my Ueatnee, what never yet W'us said or sung of wo- 
man.* And in this transport of enthusiasm, Dante eonceiv ed the idea of his great 
poem, C)f which lUatiice was destined to he the heroine. It w^as to no muse, 
called by fancy fiom her fabled hcigliLs, and feigned at the ])oet*.s will ; it was 
not to ambition of fame, not literary leisure seeking a vent for oveillowing 
thoughts, nor to the wish to .ag-grandizc himself, or to flatter tlie pride of a pa- 
tron ; but to the inspiration of a young, bcaiitifid, and nohlc-miiidcd woman, we 
owe one of the grande.st efforts of human genius.” 

Chaucer, and his wife Philip])a Picard, lu'xt claim our atlen- 
tioii; but it is Chaucer iniaccom]i:inied with lhoM‘ facts and as- 
sociations wliicli a little disfigure Ihcj memory of l^htglaiuTs ear- 
liest poet. She has v/ith much tact elucidatt^l th(' liistorv^ tif his 
sentimental courtship, by ('xtracts from his V\r!iiii;r^* ! now 
not how it may lx;, I)ut some other elii'onich'p i if irm u.s ..m) 
Chaucer was induced by John of (Jaunt, on a promise’ of ]vitroii- 
age and assistance, to marry tlie sister of the nolile Dukci’s mis- 
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“tress *, aud y1 \s eertavu \h‘\s vvn\on \^ad a most \ui\vi- 

fenco upon his worldly advancement. Some years after, Iread- 
ino; in the steps of his patron, ho espoused the cniise of the Re- 
former Wicklifib, and was thrown into prison, whence he pur- 
chased a release by betraying his parly, and revealing whatever 
he knew of its designs, lie then retired to Woodstock, where 
he reviewed his writings, and composed, after his sixtieth year, 
the celebrated (binterl)ury Tales; which have ])een deemed,^’ 
says a distinguished critic, ^‘onc of the most extraordinary spe- 
cimens of active genius, and various tahuU, that Kngland has 
produced.’^ He died at Westminster in 1 iOO, at the age of se- 
venty-two. 

borenzo do Medici, to whom we ju'oceed, for our anther does 
not strictly regard unity of ])lace or succession of time, is not, 
she tells us, ‘‘Lorenzo the iSlagnificent — the statesman and the 
chief of a great republic,” wdio finds a place in her pag('s, ‘M)ut 
T^orenzo the lover and the poet, round wdiose nuunory hov('r 
a thousand bright recollections connected with the i-evival of 
arts and literature, and the golden age of Italy.” Vet we an** 
scarcely able to separate the idea of magnillcence from any ef- 
forts of this extraordiiiary man. He app(‘ars to have assunuul 
tlie insjjiration of love and jxx'try, rj;ther as a contrast to bis 
graver jmrsuits, than as if it had beam an oi*iginal end'j)wment of 
his mind. — “ It is not to Ixi wondered al," ht* remarks, “if I 
have (‘ndeavoured to alleviate my an\i(‘ty by turning to more, 
agreeable subjects of meditation, and in cidebrating the charms 
of my mistress, scxight a temporary refuge from mj^ cares.” 
Ever)' one, through the me<lium of Roscoe’s (degant history, 
is intimately acquainted wdth bis career. The name of his 
j)oetical mistress was Lucretia Donali, a huly of the same illus- 
trious family that morci tliaii a centuiy before gave*- a wdfc to 
Dante. Our author tells us, — 

“Tlic engraving prefixed to Roscoc’s life of Inm does not do justice to Ijis 
coiintenance. 1 renumber the original picture in the gallery of r'lorencc, on 
^vllich I lia\e looked day after day for many minutes togetlicr, with an interest 
that can only be felt on the spot where the memory of Lorenzo is wherever we 
look, wherever we move. In s])ite of the stoop in the shovdders, the unbecom- 
ing dress, and the harsh features, J was struck by tl)e grand simplicity of the 
head, and the mingled expression of acuteness, benevolence, and earnest tliought 
in the countenance ; the imagination filled w ith the splendid character of the 
man, might possibly have perceived more than tlie eye, — but such w'as my im- 
pression.*^ 

Merely noticing n pleasant cliajiler treating of the Earl of 
Surrey, who has hd't some beautiful transcripts of tbe devotion 
attentlant upon old-fashioned love alfairs, avo jiass on to the ab- 
surd, wild, and fascinating Ariosto ; he, wliose inimitable pro- 
duction, the Orlando, has bewildered all its (critics, and remains 
as a contradiction to the dogma that would try the productions 
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of an authentic genius by established and unbending axioms. 
Hut for one so heedless of rule in his cbmposilions, Ariosto was? 

^ a most discreet lover; by temperament an ardent admirer of the 
sex, and secured from repulse by the attractions of intellect and 
person, throughout all hivS po^snis, witli, wc believe, but one ex- 
coplion, he has ])reserved inviolate tlie names and dignity of 
tliose who favoured his suit. His delicacy has been counteract- 
ed in some instances l)y tln^ curlosily of biographers. Ilis first 
serious attachnnmt, our author tells us, was to Genevra, a young 
Florentine girl, of the family of Lapi. lie appears to have re- 
mained long faithful to her influence; and four years after tlieir 
first interview, he declares to her ^‘shc was then dearer to him 
than his soul, and fairer than ever to liis eyes.’’ We find him 
afterwards, in about his fortieth year, the passionate lover of 
Alessandra Slrozzl, a iieautiful and noble lady of Florence, with 
wliom lie aflerwar-ds consummated a private marriage. This 
connexion was lept secret during his life, on account of some 
ecclesiastical heneticcs, which would have been incompalihlc 
witli llie married state. Ariosto was distinguislied rather for 
fertility of invention than a discriminating jiower of mind, and 
‘Miis rose unfolding its jiaradisc of leaves,” as he terms Alcs- 
sandra, is eelelirated hy him more for her ])(‘rsonal than mental 
ac'compli^jhmcnts : tliere is none of tliat exquisite development 
of spiritual loveliness with which Dante from his earliest son- 
nets portrays Hcatrice. 

We may observe the same incijualiiy in tlio (‘iijoymenl of 
renown, that prevails in the meaner bl;ssings of life. Some in- 
<lividuals, endowed ITke angels, liave walked from the cradle to 
the grave beneath a perjietual cloud. Enthusiasts and dream- 
ers, — they endured in silence, hut also in pride. Tliey could 
at will assume a more passionate existence ; they could mould 
the harsli elements around iliem into a thousand hriglit creations, 
and thus ])rivileged they j)asscd through the world, excluded 
from its lionours, pc'rhaps despised ])j" their cotemporarics. 
Years, even centuries might elaj)se, before the imperishable re- 
lies of mind overcame obscurity and neglect, and then men 
woull marvel that their ancestors had been so blind as to disre- 
gard the S])Ien(lid intellect that was present with them ; but 
such was not the fortune of Ariosto. Ilis Orlando, with its bril- 
liancy of expression, and rich imagery and adventure, not only 
gratified the natural craving for mental excitement, but it re- 
called that ag(} of chivalry in which the nation scarcely dared, 
though they wished, to believe ; and to this twofold charm its 
unparalleled success may be attributed. The prince and the me- 
chanic, the virtuous and the profligate, were alike fascinated. 
They beheld their dreams and airy legends compelled by the 
subtle master into a poetical rcaliU^, and he received the reward 
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of immediate feme from every rank in society* It is related of 
Jiim, that havins; been *appointcd govern/)!' of a wild district 
among the Appenines, he was made prisoner wlien wandering 
alone, by a party of freebooters. The ruffians were proceeding 
to violence, when one of them recognised and proclaimed him 
as the author of Orlando. Respect at once took the place of out- 
rage; he was conducted in safety to the vicinity of his guards, 
and told at parting that the poet had saved the governor, lie 
died at Ferrara, in 1533 . Our author has devoted a very agreea- 
ble cha])tcr to Ariosto; the conception of character is, through- 
out, sj)iritcd and correct; and althougl) she is too apt to build 
theories upon slight foundations, as they arc always harmless 
and entertaining, we are scarcely dis])osed to blame her. We 
subjoin an extract from her enthusiastic article : — 

“I cun understand the self-congratulation, the secret enjoyment, with which 
Ariosto dwelt on Xhc praises of Alcssandra, celebrated her charms, and exulted 
in her love, while her name remained an impenetrahle secret, 

Nor passed his lips in holy silence sealed. 

“ I!ut when he had introduced her into the Oilando, he must have had a very 
modest idea of his own future renown, not to anticipate the conserpienccs. A 
famous passage in the 42d Canto, is now umversally admitted to he a descrip- 
tion of Alessandra. 'I’his is very strikingly introduced, and yet with l!ie usual 
characteristic mystery, so that while nothing is oimtted that can excite interest 
and curiosity, every nieans aie taken to liafflc and disappoint both. 

** Uinuldo, while travelling in Italy, arrives at a splendid palace (?n tlic banks 
of the Po. It is minutely described, with all the prodigal magnificence of the 
Arabian Niglits, and all tlie taste of an urcbitecl; and among other ricties is 
adorned with llie statues of the most cclchiated women of tliat age, all of whom 
are named at lengtli; hut anuTtig llum stands the effigy of one sopre-eminenl in 
majesty, and beauty, anti intellect, that though she is partly veiled and habited 
in modest black, alluding to her recent widowliood, thougli she wears neither 
jewels, nor chains of gold, she eclipses all the beauties around lier, as the eve- 
ning star outshines all others. At her side stands the image of one, who, in hum- 
ble strains liad dared to celebrate her virtues and her beauty, (meaning himst lf.) 
But, adds the poet, modestly, ‘ 1 know not why he alone should !)e placed there, 
nor what he had done to be so honoured; of all the rest the names were seulp- 
Uired ; but of these twu), the names remained unknown.’ No, not so! for those 
whom I.ove and Fame have joined together, who shall henceforth sunder 

Spcnccr, so abounding in proofs of the influence of women, 
has a neat article in the work before us. Ilis rich and antif|ue 
verse displays him in the early fever of bis passion, exclaiming 
in an agony of admiration for the whole sex — 

** Uemi Gods they be, and first did spring. 

From Heaven, though graft in frailness feminine.” 

We trace him through the anguish to which he was long 
doomed by cocpictry, to the vivid and rapturous consummation, 
when he calls upon the world to witness his happiness; 

“ Behold while she before the altar stands, 

HeSring the holy priest that to her speaks, 

• And blesses her with his two happy hands; 

Ilow the red roses flush up in her checks,” 
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Shakspeare succeeds the English Ariqsto, not,’’ we are told, 
‘‘as a great power, bearing a gr^at name, but Shakspeare in his 
less divine character as a lover and a man.” Our author has Cor- 
rectly estimated his sonnets. There are certainly some effusions 
• among them, which for graceful and impassioned tenderness may 
vitt. with any thing of the kind in the language; and it is only in 
his sonnets that we arc able to trace the circumstances of the in- 
dividual man. In the drama, to borrow an idea of the late Mr. 
Canning, it was his ])rivilcge, Proteus like, to assume every 
Iransfbrmation, afid remain the god in each; there is no current of 
pcr.soj]al feeling; no human selfishness colouring the imagination 
witli its own peculiarities. From the elves that walk the sand 
and turf with a printlcss foot, that delight to hear the solemn 
('III few, and revel amidst moonlight and flowers; to the dark 
grandc'ur of the tyrant, half maddened with terrible dreams, 
llirougli ea(di conception of cliaracter, Shakspeare is totally 
forgot tc‘n: hut in lus sonnets, fiction is laid aside ; .be is no 
longer merged in an ideal existence; we contemplate the sup- 
j)ress(^d workings of the volcano whose succeeding eruption was 
to startle a world. The accounts of Shakspeare are contradictory 
and inaccurate. He is said to have been of humble parentage, 
and married at the age of eighteen, to a woman eight years older 
than liimscflf. 7'he suspicion of infidelity attaches to her memo- 
ry, corroborated by the slight mention made of her in his will: 
evidently it was not the xvife that excited the burning strains 
which arc to lie classed among liis earlier*])roductions. The ob- 
ject of his ])assion eludeji our curiosity; and llTb cause of this ob- 
scurity may be appreciafial, when we find the lover imploring 
h(*r, ill unsurpassed poetry, that all memory of his attachment 
might be laid witli him in the grave, 

“ I.cst iIk* w ise world *>honId look into your moan. 

And mock you wiili me xiftcr 1 am g'one.’* 

“I rejoice,’’ says our author, in concluding- her remarks on 
the great dramatist, “ 1 rejoice that the name of no one woman 
is pojmlarly identified with that of Shakspeare. He belongs to 
us ail! 7’he creator of Desdcinona, and Juliet, and Oplielia, and 
Imogen, and Viola, and Constance, and Cornelia, and Rosalind, 
and Portia, was not the poet of one woman, but the poet of wo- 
mankind.” 


The chajilcr upon the gallant Sir PJiiiip Sidney, is character- 
istic of our author. She thinks he is less read at the present day 
than he deserves; we confess that wc have never received much 
deliglit from his quaint conceits and elaborate versification ; but 
he was a rare spirit in his day. His celebrated Stella was Lady 
Penelope Devereux, sister to the favourite Essex. She soon dis- 


carded the Poet and married Lord Rich, and Sir Philip con- 
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soled himself with a daughter of Secretary Walsingham. He 
* survived his marriage but. a short time. ^ 

Queen Elizabeth, Drayton, Daniel, and other distinguished 
personages of that era, claim the next chapter. From iMary of 
Scotland, our author is led to illustrate tlu; attachmeuits of some 
of the earlier l^^ench poets. A great portion of them, though 
considerable proficients in aiTectation, were by no means happy 
in giving language to la belle passion. Tasso and Leonora 
d’Estc succeed ; and our author's ingenuity is exerted to free 
the lady frf)m tlie imputation of frigidity and fickleness. Tasso’s 
misfortunes and confinement are known to all : as a man of ge- 
nius, his alliance would have confm-red dignity on tiie ])roudesi 
lineage of Europe ; yet we are scarcely ])rej)ared to say that tlie 
Duke Alphouso (](‘served tlie hitter ohlocjuv, wliich an illustri- 
ous bard, lately dead, lias seen fit to luMp ii])on him. Ttie an- 
cient and estahlislied jjrejudices of society on the subject of an- 
cestry, togetii(‘r with tlu' strong (‘videncc's of insanity exhibited 
by tlie bard, previous to his coidinemeut, t(md greatly to exte- 
nuate the conduct of Aljdioiiso, We may regret the duke was 
not superior to lus age; we may ix'gret that when the high toned 
inslrurnent whlcdi was capable of such glorious music*, l)ecamc‘, in 
some of its cliords, fretted and dissonant, gr(‘ater skill and dtdi- 
cacy wore not used to re(*alJ the lost liarmony; hut om a dispas- 
sionate inquiry, AI[)honso will app(*ar neither morii nor i(‘ss1han 
an overweening and dull patrician, acting under the dictates of 
education and tlie usagv^s of his rank. 

Tlie next chaj)tcr is (l(*voU‘al to Milton, the* first of modern 
poets. It is not only In\s writings, hut the gran(k‘ur of a nobly 
sustained and rugg(‘d life, that marks this man as one 

-“Solemnly elcctcik 
With gifts and graces cmincnll) adorned, 

'I'o some great w ork.” 

And evory^ effort to lhro\v iighf upon his career should com- 
mand respect. Tlie records of his period uiifortimately furnish 
no original of the Iransceiidant d(‘lineation of sinless and accom- 
plished Eve, or the lady in Comas. Tliey^ arc unrivalled in 
English, or we believe any^ other poetry ; in them, as in his 
conception of sjnrifiial lib*, IMillon appears like a being descend- 
ed from more purified existence, to jiroclaim among mankind 
the legends of cterniW, and the perfect loveliness of virtue and 
truth. Our author, we think, ascribes too much to tlie influence 
of Leonora Daroni, a jiublic singer whom the poet saw at Rome. 
She for a short time filled his imagination, and was the object 
of his Italian 80i;^nets ; hut the charm soon lost its jiotency. From 
the discord of his first wife and daughters, he modelled perhaps 
one or two scenes in Paradise Lost, and Uic sex cap scSifpiF-f 
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claim honour for having afforded hiip so painful an illustration 
of the fall. We conceive that no poet has equalled Milton^s 
dream of womanly grace and purity; and certainly but few 
through life have been less indebted to them. 

Our author passes from Milton to Carew, a small poet at the 
court of Charles I. ; who, after being jilted by his mistress, kill- 
ed himself with dissi])ation. The gallant Colonel Lovelace, au- 
thor of some pretty songs addressed to Lucy Sacheverel, then 
obtains her commiseration. After spending his whole fortune in 
the^king^s service abroad, he returned to England, and found his 
betrothed married to another. And the colonel took immediate 
revenge, by dying in great poverty and wretchedness, in the 
very prime of his life. Our author utters rigid judgment against 
his tickle mistress, — “let her stand forth condemned and scorn- 
ed forever, as faithless, heartless, — light as air, false as water, 
and rash as fire.— I abjure her.’’ Waller and his Sacharissa, 
the Lady Dorothea Sydney, follow; our author well remarks, 
‘Mde was a great poet in days when Spencer was forgotten, 
Milton neglected, and Pope unborn.” The lady \vas uripropi- 
tious, and Waller married a city widow worth thirty thousand 
pounds. Lady Sydney afterwards accepted the Earl of Sunder- 
land, and from our author’s account, was a very worthy j)crson- 
age. Wii^; arc then introduced to the bc'aiities and poets nearly 
cotemporary with Lady Sunderland. The Countess of Carlisle, 
the Countess of Bedford, complimented by Ben Jonson ; the 
Lady Anne Rich, writing upon whom Waller has given a sig- 
nal example of the art^of sinking in poetry.* 

‘*Tlial horrid nord at once like lig'htning' spread. 

Struck all our cal’s , — ike Lady Rick ia dead,^^ 

Our author remarks, 

♦‘There was at this time a kind of traffic between rich beauties and poor 
poets. — The fees paid for dedications, odes, and sonnets, were any thing but 
sentimental, — can we wonder, if under such circumstances the profession of a 
poet was connected with personal abasement, which made it disreputable ; or 
that w’orncu, while they required the tribute, despised those who paid it, and 
were paid for it, — not in sweet looks, soft smiles, and kind wishes, but with sil- 
ver and gold, a cover at her ladyship’s table below the salt, or a bottle of sack 
from my lord’s cellar \ — it was a miserable state of things.” 

A few remarks on Drydcn follow, but the great poet does not 
stand high with our author as a lover and husband. The bard 
married Lady Elizabeth Howard ; the following anecdote is re- 
lated of him, but with decided expressions of disapproval. “ Lady 
Elizabeth being rather annoyed at her husband’s studious ha- 
bits, wished herself a bookj that she might have a little more of • 
his attention. — “Yes, iny dear,” replied Drydcn^ “an almanack,” 
‘^why an almanack,” asked the wife innocently ; “ because then, 
my dear, I should change you once^ year.” Acldison was mar- 
VOL. VII. — NO. 13. 3 ‘ • 
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riefd to the Countess of Warwick ; ‘^poor man’^ says our author, 
believe his patrician bride did every thihg hut beat liim.’’ 
Younsi;, the author of the Ni^ht Thoughts, married Lady Eliza- 
beth Lee, but this union was also an unliappy one. These are 
succeeded, under the head of conjugal poetry, by those bards, 
male and female, who after matrimony have made laudable ef- 
forts to celebrate its holy estate. ClotUdc do SurriUe, a French 
poetess of the fifteenth century, is the subject of some cpterlain- 
ing j)agcs; Clotildc was an authoress of consid('rahle merit, and 
during the absence of her spouse, who followed Charles VI 1. 
to the field, addressed to him some beautiful effusions: we give 
two stanzas of an apo?1rophc to her sleeping child, as an exam- 
ple of her superiority in compositi{)n to the age in which she 
lived ; the spelling has been modernized, but not a Avord of the 
original changed. 

**Arrcte, chcr enfant ! j*en frcmistoiit entu'r 
Uevoillc toi ! chussc un fatal propos ! 

^Mon fils — pour iin moment — ah re\ois la lumicrc ! 

All prix dti lien, ixuuls moi tout mon repo's ! 

Doiicc' erreur ! il dormait — c’esl ass( /, je respire. 

Songes legers, flatte/ son doux sommeil ; 

All ! Cjuand \crrai celui pour qui mon occur soupire, 

Au mien coles jouir de son revcil 

Clotidc survived for a long time the loss of her husband, who 
clowsed his career at the siege of Orleans. The fame of her puelical 
talents conferred upon her great celebrity, and she at last died 
in 1492, at the advanced ng(^ (if ninety. A neat chapter follows 
on Vittoria Colomia^ the wifi* of the Marquis P(‘scara; a lady- 
poet of Italy, and the hien aimvc of Miclnd Angelo, hut all in 
honour, Pescara died in his thirty-fiflh year, and most of her 
siil)scquent piecx\s arc addressed to }>im. Veronica Gambara, 
Portia Kola, etc. were ladies of a somewhat similar stamp. Pr. 
Donne, a grating poet, but aii excellent mon, alfords a fine theme 
to our author, and she lias not disfigured it. Donne, wlicn about 
thirty years of age, after lie had lavished a fortune in travelling 
and the acquisition of profound learning, coniracted an impru- 
dent and secret marriage with the daughter of Sir George Moore. 
The father-in-law bitterly resented his alliance ; and by his in- 
fluence had him dismissed from an ollicc by which he gained a 
livelihood. For many years after, Donne’s life was a continual 
struggle against poverty ; at last, having entered holy orders, he 
was appointed Dean of St. Paul’s In London, and from this time 
his situation was comfortable, Hahington, ail inferior writer of 
the seventednth century, follows Donne ; our author views his 
poetical merits tferough an exaggerating medium ; and wc are 
disposed to find the same fault with the next chapter on Lord 
Lyttlcton. His monody verges strongly towards the ridiculous, 
while^it is yet undelermine<^^ whether he composed it before or 
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after ilie death of his wife ; if, as we think quite probal)le, befovey 
it nppcars to us io have been excceflinirly well calculated J:o ter- 
riTv her into a speedy departure. With a sliii;hf notice of IVince 
Frederick, grandfather to the present kin,!;', who in his own wa)^ 
was a sort of ])()et; and of Ur. l\arncll, who, on the death of his 
wife, f(dl a victim to dissipation; our author introduces us to a 
really fine scenci of conju<j;al hap])iness. Kl()])stock and his first 
wife Meta Muller, slie tells us, ‘‘were mutually possessed with 
the idea, that they })ad been predestined to each other from the 
lieciiliniiig; of time, and that tlu^ir meeting; on earth was merely a 
jirelude to an eternal and indivisible union in licaven/^ And 
spirituality so ])ervaded their lirief connexion, that in sober truth 
th(‘y mijijhtseem almost justified in their belief. Our author gives 
Meta’s own account of her lirst interview with Klopstock, con- 
tained in her corresjiondencc with Richardson; it is marked 
with the simplicity' and eloquence of unconstrained feeling, and 
displays Meta as not un worth}" of her eminently adorned hus- 
band. Of tlie jmet our author remarks: — 

“Klopstock was the first to impress on the poetiy of his country tlie stamp 
of niitioiiality. lie was a man of grout and original genius, — gifted with an ex- 
truordiuary degree of sensibility and imagination ; but these being united to the 
most enthusiastic religious feeling, elevated, and never misled him. Ills life was 
devoted t';;, I be Ibrec noblest sentiments that can fill and animate the buman soul, 
— religion, patriotism, and love. To these, from early youth, be devoted his fa- 
culties and const‘crul(‘d liis talents. Ho bad, even in his boyhood, resoh ed to 
write a poem which should do honour to his (iod, his counti}, and iimi^elf, and 
lie produced the Messiah. It would he ch/lieult describe tfie enthusiasm this 
work excited when tlic‘ first three cantos appeared, in 16 . It poetry had its 
.saints, says Muiiame de Stael, then Klopstock would be at the head of the calen- 
dar ; and she adii.s, with a hurst of Jier own eloquence, — vXh, qui* il est heuu le 
talent, quand on ne Ta jamais profane ! quaiid il n*a servi qu’a reveler aux 
hommes, sous la forme at tuq ante des beaux arts, les sentiments geiicreux, ct 
Ids esjieraiices leligieuses ohsciirclcs au fond de leiir ccciir.’’ 

Mclu ))cri.slicd, witli lier cliild, in, wo liclicvc, her first cunfine- 
incnt, Tlic inscrijiliou from tlie Messiah, — 

“ Seed sown by (iod to ripen for the liaivest,” 

was by her rerju(‘st engraved uj)uii the collui in which mother 
and infant were buried. 

Klopstock was at first inconsolable, but he comforted himself 
by falling in love with a young girl of lilackenburgh. For some 
reasons not givtm, lie was unsuccessful; and about twenty years 
after he marrital Johanna V"on Wtmiliam, “whose afibclionatc 
alUmtions,” says our author, “ clu^ered the remaining years of 
his life.” lie died at Hamburgh, in 1813, at the age of eighty. 

A clever chapter upon J3uriis follows, illustrating his jiassion 
for Bonnie Jean and IJighland Alaiy, and delicately noticing his* 
supernumerary loves. 

Vincenzo Monti, the distinguished Italian pogt, lately dead, 
is the subject of a short chapter, a^d our author proceeds to the 
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poets and beavitics from Charles the Second to Queen Anne. 
We wpre first disposed to echo lier (luoslion “ who cares to in- 
quire after the original of their Belindas and Clorindas, — their 
Chloes, Delias, and Phillisses hut they assume, under her pen, 
a vivacity and interest, which, Heaven j)ardon her ! is widely 
foreign to truth. 

Stella and Vanessa next occupy her attention, and Dean Swift 
meets with harsli treatment at her hands. The general tone of 
her remarks on the great satirist, may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing extract. 

Thus perished these two innocent, wiirm-hearted, and accomplished women; 
so ricli in all the [graces of their sex — so formed to love and be loved, to bless 
and to be blessed, — sacrifices to the demoniac pride of the man whom they had 
loved and trusted/' 

This is severe, and wc think unjust ; llic apparent du])li(*ity 
in Svvift^s conduct can be easily explained, without accusing him 
of brutal selfishness. lie had, from an early period of life, stu- 
died mankind with no ordinary power of observation, and calm- 
ly estimated the means of liappiness the world presented ; he 
adopted the course which appeared in his peculiar case the most 
excellent, and finally in part abandoned it for the sake of another. 
Miss Johnson, celebrated umler the name of Stella, was the 
daughter of Sir William Temple’s steward. Sir William, it is 
well known, was Swift’s earliest influential friend ; the poet re- 
sided in his house, and must then have formed the first acquaint- 
ance with the lady. lie* quarrelled with his jirotector in 1694, 
and left him wlieri she was about fourteiui years of age. Five 
years after, Swift was appointed to the; living of l^aracor in Ire- 
land, and Sir William dying at the same time, Stella, accompa- 
nied with a Mrs. Dinglcy, considerably older than herself, at tlic 
invitation of the Dean, passed over into Ireland and resided near 
him. This state of things continued for sixteen years ; he ne- 
ver, in a single instance, during all that time, had an interview 
with either Stella or her companion, not witnessed by a third 
person ; and proposed to realize Platonic friendship, — a species 
of sublimated intercourse the lady it appears did not appreciate. 
Finally, in 1716, he was privately married to her, but their 
meetings being conducted with the same punctilio, the con- 
nexion was kept secret until her death, which took place eleven 
years after. There is no authentic testimony that Swift ever in 
his life professed any thing but simple friendship for this wo- 
man. He had a clear, and, it would seem, jlrophctic, intimation 
of the terrible ruin that awaited his intellect ; for years he con- 
stantly prayed for immediate death, and his farewell to a friend 
was accompanied with a wish they might never again see eacli 
A circumstance that occurred during his residence in 
Ireland, is painfully indicative of the misery occasioned by this 
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unrelentinjz; thought Riding in the country with some acquaint- 
ances, he suddenly passed before them, with great rapidity, until 
out of view ; when his companions came up, they found him 
dismounted from his horse, ^ and in violent agitation. Gentle- 
men,^^ said he to them, pray join your hearts in fervent pray- 
er with mine, that I may never be like this oak tree, decayed 
and withered at top, while the other parts arc sound.’’ With 
-this consciousness of approaching evil, was it not in mercy to 
Stella, of whose attacliment he was aware, as w^cll as justice to 
himself, that he long avoided a connexion, which, by accumu- 
lating petty cares, might bring the curse of insanity prematurely 
upon him ? 

Wc have said tliat Swift was aware of Stella’s deep attac})ment 
to him ; and ])e j’clurncd it as far as hdeJity to liimself would per- 
mit. Proud and splenetics in his very nature, he wrote, as he 
tells us, to vex, not to jdcasc, mankind ; and Stella, with the 
rest of his friends, must liave occasionally suffered from his 
disposition : yet it was her owm choice, and not wholly without 
a recompense. The inviolate decorum observed by Swift in all 
their interviews, shielded her from calumny ; and through him 
she enjoyed the tirst society of the age. The only part of Swift’s 
conduct that will not admit of satisfactory explanation, is the 
secrecy jlreservcd relative to his marriage ; in his case, the rea- 
sons wdiich induced the ceremony would require its recognition; 
it should not have been hidden for years ; so that at last, when 
alarmed by her declining health, he ui^ged its piddic acknow- 
ledgment, she fe/t and answ^Ted it was too Tate. The delicacy, 
the pride, the suppressed tenderness of her woman’s mind — 

“ Whisj/cred the o’er frauglit heart and bade it break.” 

And she died the victim to a presentiment of his own future 
madness, and a vain attempt to avert it. 

Th(i story of Vanessa, (Miss Van Homrigh,) is briefly this ; 
and surely it exhibits no demoniac pride” in Swift. During 
the year 1709, the Dean visited intimately the family of a Mrs. 
Van Homrigh, at London; and presuming upon his superior 
years, sacerdotal profession, and known admiration for poor 
Stella, he assumed as a friend the direction of her eldest daugh- 
ter’s (Vanessa’s) studies. The susceptible young lady became 
deejdy enamoured of her preceptor, and with uncontroulable ar- 
dour confessed to him her passion, and demanded his hand. 
The Dean answered her by writing Cadenus and Vanessa, in 
which, after expressing shame and disappointmcnt*that he had 
been so misunderstood, he alludes to his own insensibility, his 
declining age, and the scandal that might attach to his character 
if he listened to her proposals. One might suppose this was suf- 
ficiently explicit ; but the lady wasj^still unsatisfied : she follow- 
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C(l him to Ireland, and couliniied to hara.ss liim with solicita- 
tions, , which Swift uniformly mot with colflnoss and raillt*rj\ 
He was acquainted probably with the violence of her disposi- 
tion, and wishing gradually to dissipate her fondness, ho still at 
times visited her, and urged her acceptance ol the proposal of 
marriage of a reverend brother, which she declinc^d. At last, in 
1723, disgusted and exasperated, in no mcasunHl terms he com- 
municated to her his union with Stella, and Miss V^an Homrigh 
was killed by disappointment and refined jealousy. vShe surviv- 
ed, however, sutricicntly long, to cancel a will ma(h‘ in his ia- 
vour, and order that after her death their correspondence should 
be published ; but her executors, in kindness to tlie lady’s cha- 
racter, sujipressod her own fervent epistles, and gave the Dean’s 
letters, jiassionless and correct, to the world. 

We can readily account for tlie opprobrium that after misfor- 
tune and death attached to Swift’s name. lUs bitter sneers fell 
upon the world like the dragon’s teeth which Jason scattered 
on the rank soil of Colchos; tliey gradually quickened into a 
malignant life, but dissimilar in one respect to t)i(! fable, did not 
venture to assail him until he was destitute of w(‘a])on and jiow- 
er. Those, who, while In; lived, had writiu'd under his satire and 
been silent, took a mean revtmgo u])on his memory, and the 
])ublic gave easy crcdenc(i to their falsehoods. It is 'at length 
time that a great writer sliould receive the yet higher j)rais(t of 
having livc'd as nu honest man; we may at [ua'sent not only had 
rcs])ect fertile holdiu^sstliat singly dared mankind, and exposed 
their weaknc'ss ; hut coimniseratioii and Immilily, that a mind 
so powerful, should have been utterly destroyed in its rational 
endeavour to avoid calamity. 

Our author’s two sulxsecpienl chripters are d(*voU*d to Pope ; 
resembling his friend Swift in a more ihdicati' though h‘ss with- 
ering power of saicasm, I^ope fonnd in Martha Blount, Avhat 
his cotemporary wislied, hut did not find in Stidla — a compa- 
nion who would relieve with a softer cliarm, the bickerings and 
jealousies of an eminent career. Her nndeiined connexion with 
Pope, though it afforded matter for mirtli and wonder, never af- 
fected her r(^])utation while living: and has rendered her name 
as immortal as our language and our lilcTnture.” The celebrated 
lady Montague altractcul I^ope’s admiration ; but tIuTe being a 
great deal of vanity on !)oth sid(*s, tlnw soon qua/ relled and be- 
came the bitterest enemies. Poetical old bachelors, such as 
Gray, Collins, etc. our author mercifully bestows a few pages 
upon ; i)erl*aps as mucli as tlicy deserve, in a work professedly 
illustrating the kiflnence of the sex, which tludr ctdibacy tacitly 
disavowed. Madame du Chatcict, the respect ah/c K'inilie’^^ oi 
Voltaire, is the subject of some discriminating remarks. She was 
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a woman of superior abilities and attainments, but miserably de- 
ficient in all that constitutes feminine worth. 

“ Madame dii Chatelet maintained her power over him (Voltaire) for twenty 
years; during five of which they resided in her chateau at Cirey, under the coun- 
tenance of her husband ; he was a good sort of man, but seems to have been 
considered by these two geniuses and their guests as a complete nonentity. He 
was ^ Le bon homme^ le vilaln pefii Trichateau^* whom it was a task to speak to, 
and a penance to amuse. Kveiy day, after coffee, Monsieur rose from the table 
,with all the docility imaginable, leaving Voltaire and Madame to recite verses, 
translate Newton, philo.sophise, dispute, and do the honours of Cirey to the bril- 
liant .society who had assembled under his roof.” 

She died in her forly-fourih year, Madame de Cronveim6 was 
an earlier flame of Voltaire's: — they were soon separated^ and af- 
ter an absence of fifty years, the poet j)aid her a vi.sit which ter- 
rified them both: a half century had played no gentle game with 
their personal appearance. Voltaire returned to his companions 
exclaiming — Ah,*mos amis! je viens dc passer a Pautre hord 
du Cocyte,” and tlie lady immediately sent him his youthful 
porirail, which she liad preserved tlirough the long interim of 
vscparalion. Madame IVIloudetot, the Sophie of Rousseau, and 
the Doris of St. Jiainhert, is tlio theme of a few subsequent re- 
marks ; plain in figure and face, slie owes her celebrity to tlic 
fascination of manner and conversation. She was rather profli- 
gate, in very ahaiuloned age; but with liettcr culture, the soil 
was cajiable of belter fruit. Our author concludes with several 
finely wrought allusions to the heroines of modern poetry; some, 
over whom the grave has recently closq^l, and ‘^some that even 
now move gracefully tlirough the shades of^lomestic life.^’ 

We close our nolied of the Loves of the Poets, wnth an im- 
pression very favourable; the sickly and morbid feelings that so 
much disfigured the author’s former production, the Diary of 
an Enimy^e, have been repressed ; and notwithvstanding the ex- 
aggeration into which she is at times betrayed by enthusiasm 
for her subject, wc may commend the work as. frequently beau- 
tiful, and throughout entertaining and correct. 
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Akt. II.— RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

1. — History of the Ottoman Empire^ from its esiahlishmcnty 
till the year 182S. liy Epwakd Upham, Esq. M. R. A. S. 
Jiuthor of ^Hhe History of liudhismf^ 2 vols. Edin- 
burgh: 1829. 

2. — History of Russia and of Peter the Great, Ry General 
Count Philip de SeCxUr, Author of the History of Napo- 
holds Expedition to Russia in 1S12. London: 1829. 

Je me defic de Pliistoirc ct memc dc celle quo ecrito; — 

such is the reflection with which the industrious Levesque closes 
the preface to the improved edition of his history of Russia; ^‘1 
distrust History, and even that which I have written. And yet 
Levesque has gained the approbation and the confidence of men 
who were well fitted to investigate the value of evidence, and has 
met with general acceptance even among the Russians them- 
selves. As his narrative and its continuation apjiroach our own 
times, the influence of the ]>ul)lic mind in Franco may not un- 
frequcntly be discerned in the colouring nliich he gives to 
events, and his continuator must indeed Ikj read with extnnnc 
distrust. For all this, the work of Levesque still coix'inues to 
hold the reputation of being the most convenient and trustwor- 
thy history of the Russian emj)ire. 

The popular works, of wdiich w^e have placed the titles at the 
head of this article,* but which w'c shall follow very little, arc 
convenient and interesting books, on topics to which public at- 
tention is at present very generally directed. The first, a por- 
tion of Constable’s very neat miscellany, contains a concise, and, 
wc believe, generally an accurate sketch of the public events in 
the history of the Turkish empire.^ It is on the whole a con- 
venient and satisfactory sketch. 

The most elaborate work of Von Hammer, reaches as yet no 
farther than the year 1623. Thus far, we have four volumes of 
it, containing almost three thousand pages. The profound eru- 
dition of the author gives it a high and permanent value. He is 
undoubtedly the most eminent oriental scholar that has ever 
appeared in Germany; he has, except in Sylvester dc Sacy, no 
rival in Europe. But his acquisitions are not limited to the east. 
He is well versed in the several dialects of the cultivated na- 
tions of western Europe; and cherishes the -language of Calde- 
ron as of Saadi. We mention it as a proof of the rapid circula- 

• 

♦ We ’rould observe, that the name Turks is never applied to themselves by 
the subjects of the Ottoman race. It is considered a term of reproach, and by 
them is always used to express contempt for rudeness and want of culture. 
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lion of literary productions in the present state of the world, 
that the American Philosophicyil Society of Philadelphia rejceiv- 
ed, in September, the last volume of this work, which was pub- 
lished duriiij^ the present year in Hungary. It was sent by the 
^ author himself, and we take it as a good omen, that the Imperi- 
* al historian should, in his own mind as well as in reality, em- 
brace our community within the public for which he designs to 
write. 

To Count Segur wo have nothing to object, but his attempts 
at elo'qiience and ])assion; his splendid ejaculations and frequent 
bursts of excitement. Put then we have his work only in a 
translation, and we ought not to complain too much of the style, 
even though it is evident, that this difiusc and impassioned man- 
ner exists in the original, and is plainly rather a favourite with 
the illustrious author. 

It is our j)rcscnt purpose to explain the origin and trace the 
j)rogrcss of lioslilitics between the Ottoman and Russian empires; 
and, in as brief a manner as is possible, to give a sketch of the 
various wars which liave been waged l)ctween the tvvo powers 
since their first collision, as well as to notice the political results 
of the victories, wliich the Russians have almost invarial)ly won. 

It was in the year 1477, that the Russian nation l)egan to 
renew its 1mk‘pcndeiicc and its glory. The victories of Tamer- 
lane, by weakening the enemies of the Grand Prince of Mos- 
cow, had pre])ared the way for his successful refusal to send 
further tribute to the Golden Horde ; anfl the great mass of Rus- 
sian strength, beginning to revive again after the languor of a 
s(!rvitude whicli had extended through almost two and a half 
centuries, made conquests in every direction, under three suc- 
cessive princes of the House of Rurik. 

For fifUicn years of his reign, Ivan the Great had not failed 
to pay tribute to the Tartars, and acknowledge their sovereign- 
ty. Yet in the year 1492, we find him already so firmly esta- 
blished in jiower, that he addressed the Sultan Bajazet as an in- 
dependent prince. Some Russian merchants had been plundcr- 
i;d by tlie Turks of Caffa. Ivan^ expostulated in a letter to Ba- 
jazet. Whence arise these acts of violence ? Are you aware of 
them, or are you not ? One word more : Mahomet, your father, 
was a great prince ; he designed to send ambassadors to compli- 
ment me; God opposed the execution of this project. Why 
should we not now see the accomplishment of it And in 1498, 
the ambassador of the Grand Duke, (the title of Czar had not 
yet been assumed by the Russian sovereigns,) i.< expressly 
charged ^^not to do any thing to compromise# the dignity of 
his master; to compliment the Sultan standing, and not on his 

* Segur’s History of Russia, in the Ei^lish translation, page 128. 
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knees; to address his speech only to that sovereign himself, and 
to yield precedence to no other ambassador.’’ 

At that time, there were, of course, no European ambassadors 
resident at the Turkish court; and tlic Russians, for another 
half century, remained unknown to the western kingdoms of 
Europe. Even after the conquests of Russia had extended to 
Kazan and Lapland, it remained without any maritime int(jr- 
coursc with the rest of the world. 

In the year 1553, the English^ sent forth three shij)s for the 
discovery of Cathay or China. Tliey sailed to the north; two 
were wrecked; tlic third, commanded by Richard Chancellor, 
proceeded to ‘^an unknown part of the world,” and came at last 
to a place wJicre there was night at all, but a continual 
light and brightness of tlic sun sliining clearly upon the huge 
and mighty sea.’' At length tlicy came to a hay, and the mouth 
of the Dwina, and report having announced them to the terrifi- 
ed natives as men of strange nation, of singular gentleness 
and courtesy,” Richard w^as able to trave l inte> the interior. He 
found that the country w'as called Russia, or Muscovy, and tlial 
Ivau Vassilievitcli 11. ^‘ruledaiKl governed far and wide.” This 
was called the Discovery of Russia^ and the fame of the enter- 
prise spread through Spain the bedief of a discovery of New- 
Indlcs,” and in England gave immediate impulse to the spirit of 
mercantile adventure. 

We have alluded to this first voyage to Archangel, to show 
how completely Russia had been withdrawn from the eye of the 
rest of Eurojjc, jfjlst as she was about to (mter on a career of 
splendid, jicrmancnt, and increasing conquest. The first rencoun- 
ter of the Russians and Turks in a field of battle, is assigned by 
Karamsin to the year 1541, on occasion of r(\sistancc shown to 
Sahib Ghcrai on the banks of the Oka. ‘^Tliere,” says the Rus- 
sian historian, there we for the first time hclicld Ottoman tro- 
phies in our hands.” The trophiest were those of a Tartar Khan, 
and not of the Turks. 

It w’avS about tlie time that accident opemed to the English 
merchants the avenue of Archangel, that the powers of the Ot- 
toman em])irc had attained its heiglit under the sway of Soly- 
man the Magnificent. Ills private misfortunes, J his weakness 
as a lover, and Ids cruelty as a father, arc favourite historical 
topics for those who are curious to observe the workings of hu- 
man passions in the great men who fill the world with their deeds. 

* Sharon Turner’s Modern History of England. Reign of Edward the Vlth. 
London, 182^; page 298-301. The description of the style of the court of the 
Czar is extremely (?iirious. 

•j- Von Hammer’s iioschiclite des Osmanischer Rcichs. li. iii. p* 531, in a note. 

i In Robertson’s history of the Emperor Charles V., the whole romantic story 
is given. 
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Eut Solyman also had undoubted courage, a hardy spirit of en- 
terprise, a love for letters, a fondness for the display of magnifi- 
cence in architecture. He himself commanded in thirteen*cam- 
paigns, and the terror of his name pervaded Asia and Europe. 
His fleets besieged Marseilles, and terrified Rome as they an- 
chored in the mouths of the Tiber, while in the Persian Gulf 
they seized on Bassora at the mouths of the Tigris. The Medi- 
terranean sea was filled with pirates that plundered in his name, 
and the Ararat was hardly a limit to his emissaries on land. He 
left^ to his successor, Selim II., an empire extending in the 
east to Van, and the very districts which Russian arms have, 
during the past summer, been subduing; and on the west, to 
Gran, a town within less than a hundred miles of Vienna. On 
the south, the conquest of Algiers and Tripoli had extended tlic 
dominion of the Grand Sultans to Nubia and the deserts of 
Africa, while in tlie north, towards Poland and Russia, the 
country of the Cossacks was interposed, and the line of respec- 
tive sovereignty was still undetermined. The Nile and the 
Danube flowed through the domains of the faithful descendant 
of Osman; the Khan of the Crimea was his tributary and ally ; 
the rich provinces which had witnessed and sustained the luxu- 
ry of the Seleucidae, were his ; Palestine and a part of Arabia 
had submitted to him; Persia was overawed by his superior 
power, just as it now lies at the mercy of the czar ; and finally 
the whole of tlie Black sea, and the Sea of Azojih was encom- 
passed within the limits of the Turkisl> empire. Add to this, 
tliat the vast resources of these immense, j>opu]ous, and opulent 
regions, were under the control of the will of one man, and 
miglit thus be extended with secrecy and despatch ; that the re- 
gular troops of I’urkcy were admirably disciplined; that its ar- 
tillery had been brought to a high state of excelience by skilful 
engineers; and we shall gain some idea of the greatness of that 
power, at the period of its first aggression on Russia. 

That aggression, i/ie first ivar\ between Russia and the 


• Von Hammer, iil. 494, 495. All the works of Von Hammer are salisfacloiy. 
They cxliausl llic sul)jcct of wliich he treats. A student, oonsultinff his works, 
will never fail to find lu them all the information wliich he liad any reason to 
expect. Notliiiig' escapes and nothinp^ alarms his industry, 

f The history of tliese .short hostilities may be found in the 8lh volume of 
Karamsin’s History of Russia. It is concisely detailed in Levesque’s Ilistoire de 
Russie. Tom. 111. p. 72 — 75 of the edition of 1812. See also Upliam’s history 
of the Ottoman Empire, vol. II. p. 47 — 50. It is an obvious error, \vlicn Upham 
calls the Russians, p. 47, “a people whose name hud not yet readied the know- 
ledge of their invaders.” Intercourse had existe<l, as we have menlioncd above, 
so early as 1492, and again in 1498. A letter seems also to have bceh sent to Ivan * 
the Terrible by Solyman, just Ibirlccn years before. In t^ut letter the sultan 
uses terms of great civility to the czar, acknowledging his prosperity and his 
wisdom, and recommending Turkisli nicrchanls to his good offices. See Von 
Hammer’s Geschichlc, HI. 532. From siicli little errors the English are not free. 
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Portc^ happened in the year 1569 . Just thirteen years before 
this invasion, the Russian czar, Ivan the Terrible, had succeeded 
in conquering the kingdom of Astracan. The Porte on the con- 
trary held Azoph, the country round the mouth of the Don, 
and all the neighbouring coasts. The interest of Selim sccuned 
to require the ])ossession of Astracan, that lie iniglit invade Per- 
sia from the north, while one of his olhcers suggested the idea 
of uniting the waters of the Don and the Volga by a canal, for 
tlie purpose of lacilitating the transportation of munitions of 
war. I'Jie dth of August was tlie evil day for the Porte, when 
three tliousand janizaries and twenty thousand horsemen moved 
against Astracan; while five thousand janizaries and three thou- 
sand labourers made their way to Azojih. These ascended the Don 
to the place where that river is le^s than tliirty miles from the W ol- 
ga, and the excavations were commenced with incredible zeal. 
But the Prince Serebianow' appeared with fifteen thousaiul Rus- 
sians ; the janizaries and the workmen were massacred or dis- 
persed, and the execution of the canal was entirely suspended. 
Meantime the garrison of Astracan made a successful sally upon 
their besiegers. The Turks wm'c compidled to retreat; yet they 
lioped for the speedy arrival of succour, lint a part of the army oi 
the Tartars failed to appear, through ji‘alousy of the too great ])re- 
ponderance of tlic Port(!, which would comjiromise th'iir jiartlal 
independence; a jiart had been attacked and cut to jiieccs by the 
Russians. The Turks, in despair, trusted themselves in their flight 
to Tartar guides, who Wd tlieni on purjiose through destructive 
morasses, from fesfe' for the security of their own nation ; and, 
finally, a miserable wreck only returned to Azoph, of an army 
which had gone forth in the pride (jf certain victory. The khan 
of tlie Crimea, who had anticipated his own entire subjection 
from the success of the Turkish enterprise, now filled the minds 
of the dcs})onding army wdth superstitious fears. His emissaries 
represented, that in those northern regions, on the Don and tlie 
Wolga, the winter extended over nine monUis ; and that in sum- 
mer tlie night was but three hours long. Now the law of the 
j)rophet appoints the evening prayers two hours after sunset, and 
the morning orisons at the break of day. What should they do? 
Should they forego their repose or their worship? The necessi- 
ties of their nature, or the laws of their religion? Terrified and 
disheartened, they embarked at Azoph to return ; but the fury 
of a storm, which arose at sea, comjdeted tlie destruction of the 

The London Courier assigns power to Mr. Adams on the demise of General 
Jackson. Witli quite as much wisdom it announced to its readers, in communi- 
cating tlie accounts Uussian success in Armenia, tliat the Russians might now 
inarch without opposition over the ruins of Ilabylon to Bagdad. Tins intimate 
acquaintance with American politics and Asiatic geography, is truly admirable ! 
Segur alludes to this first war in a few lines only, page 158. 
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opedition ; and of all who had been sent out on the great de- 
sign, hardly seven thousand returned to Constantinople. Peace 
V as restored between Russia and the Porte in 1570, by a*Rus- 
f lan embassy. Yet it was remarked and remembered, that Se- 
lim, in giving audience to the Muscovite envoy, neglected to in- 
(|uire after the health of the czar, and took no concern for the 
hospitable entertainment of the ambassador. 

. More than a century passed away before the Russian and 
Turkish arms again met in battle. The spirit of conquest had 
ncvlir carried the Mahowetans very far to tlic north; Muscovy 
oilhred no places of abode which tJicy coveted,* and an invasion 
of tJic Ukraine could promise little booty. Russia itself had also 
been suffering a series of revolutions, wliich were finally to in- 
sure its prosjierity. The old line of Rurik had come to an end ; 
a tyrant had usur])ed the throne, marked hy every vice that can 
degrade a despot, and possessed no claims to res])ect as a descend- 
ant of the ancient race of monarchs. At length a fierce opposi- 
tion left the usurjier no chance of cscajic, and he took poison, 
llis son survived him but a few weeks. A pretender to the 
throne then entered the mctro])olis in triumph, and the false 1)('- 
metrius held the supreme authority for a year and a month, till 
he too fell a victim to his own intemperate cruelty. Then ensu- 
ed forcig-^i aggressions. The people proclaimed Shuskoi, a do- 
mestic prince, for their czar; a succession of disasters placed the 
unhapjiy ruler at the mercy of Poland ; while Sweden also strove 
to get one of its princes jiroclaimed czar. Absolute ruin seem- 
ed almost the inevitable doom of Russian pi^xr. But of a sud- 
den a few patriots collected an army, rescued Moscow, and won a 
victory over the Poles. Then the Russians assembled and jiro- 
ceeded to the solemn election of a sovereign. Strange as it may 
seem, the choice was unanimous ; and the whole nation hailed 
llie elevation of the youthful Michael, the first of the house of 
Romaiiovv. Thus after an interregnum and a succession of dis- 
asters for fifteen years, the Russians wxre again united, and vic- 
tory returned to their standards. Michael struggled successfully 
against the Poles and the Swedes; he entered into a treaty of 
])eace with Turkey, on terms of mutual friendliness, obtaining 
tlie recognition of his authority, and security against the rapa- 
cious incursions of tlie Tartars; and finally, he w^as the first Eu- 
ropean sov(U’eign on record, who sent asoloinn embassy to China, 
and formed with that power a treaty of amity and commerce. 

Tlie long and prosperous reign of Michael'^ >vas succeeded hy 
a reign likewise long, wise, and prosperous. The ‘authority of 
Michael had sjirung from the pure source of a patriotic election; " 
his son Alcxcit confirmed the interior of the state, reformed the 


tile reigned from 
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laws, won hack from Polanil many provinces, which liad been 
extorted from Russian weakness, and was indefatigable in pro- 
moting the general welfare of the state. The father of Peter tlic 
Great, was himself a man of justice and of mildness. 

His eldest son, Feodor,^ followed him as czar. He was of a 
weak constitution, yet of an active mind, and unwearied indus- 
try, It was soon aficr his accession to the sovereign power, in 
the year 1677, tliat the ^second war between Russia and the 
Ported was excited by tl)c fickleness of tlio Zaporagian Cossacks. 
That most singular race of men, eitlier feeling themselves in- 
jured by the haughtiness of tlie Turks, or wisely preferring the 
sovereignty of tliosc wlio Avere most ready and able to protect 
them, Avithdrew themseha^s from their pretended submission to 
T\‘irtar or Turkish sovereignty, and placed theinsch^cs under the 
protection of the Russians. 

The Cossacks, the mixed descendants of Russians, Poles, and 
Tartars, f had remained in subjection to Iceland since the fifteenth 
century, and had formed an excellent bulwark against the Turks 
and Tartars. They rebelled unsuccessfully in 10 18, and again in 
1()51, and finally, in 1654, placed llnunselves in a great measure 
under the protection of Russia, though a ])art jireferrcd to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Porte. A Avar ensued between 
the czar and the re{ml)Iic of Poland, and (mded Avith a!* compro- 
mise exceedingly favourable to the Russians. It remained to se- 
cure the country of those, who, in the first instance, had submit- 
ted to the sultan, but nonv jirefcrred to he incorporated Avith the 
empire of the czar^ 

The war Avas of three years’ duration ; the incidents were fcAv; 
the results of lasting importance. An attack was ordered by 
llie grand vizier upon Tchiriquin, tlie chief jilacc of the Zapora- 
gians, on the banks of the river "J'iasmin. Rut the Russians Avero 
on their guard, and rejielled the Turks Avith their entire discom- 
fiture. The next year, the new grand vizier, the famous Cara 
Muslapha, the same who afterwards besieged, and, hut for So- 
bieski, Avould have taken Vienna, remewed the attack with an 
army, according to Ins own threats, innumerable as the stars 
of the heavens.” The innumerable host did indeed succeed in 
taking the toAvn of Tchiricpiin ; hut the success Avas barren of re- 
sults; and Cara Mustapha retired to vseedv another and more con- 
spicuous theatre of action. 

A truce of twenty years Avas formally concluded at Radzyn, 

* From 167a to 1689. 

f The liistory of this war is given very concisely in Levesque, IV. 109 — 112, 
in Segur’s History, pi 23.3, in Upham’s History of the Ottoman empire, H. 154, 
in Eichhorn’a Hi.story of the Tliree last Centuries, TV. p. 36 — 37, and again, p. 
565, 566. Von Hammer’s History does not, as yet, extend to so late an epoch. 

t Heeren’s Modern History, Vol. II. p. 235. 
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in the year 1680.^ Its conditions proved the Russians to have 
had every advantage in the contest. The Zaporagian Cossacks 
remained under the Russians; the Porte renounced every claim 
to the Ukraine and to Tchiriquin, and guarantied Russia against 
any invasion from the khan of ihe Crimea; and finally the Tar- 
tars ceded several places to liussia^ as dependencies of Kiev. 
The plain between the Dnieper and the Dniester was declared 
to be an independent waste, in which no Tartars were to settle. 

Such was the honourable jieace, which the brother of Peter 
the Great made with the Turks. Feodor was a man of lofty 
mind, and of great energy of will. It was he who collected the 
hooks, in which the records of the rank of the several nobles 
were inscribed, and burnt them all in the presence of an im- 
mense assembly. This having been accomplished, he made pro- 
clamation, that ^^privileges and high offices are not the preroga- 
tives of noble birth, but are to be obtained by personal merit 
alon(‘. ’’ 

7yir third imir beiween Russia and the Porte^f was long in 
its duration, but meagre in incidents. It commenced in 1686. 
Hostilities did not cease lill 1608; nor was peace finally estab- 
lished till 1700. The early death of Feodor II. in 1682, opened 
the supreme jiowcr of Russia to the ambition of Sophia. During 
the early*" jiart of Jicr reign, her sway was undisputed by the 
weakness of her elder brother, Ivan, or the boyhood of the 
younger, Peter. The favourite of the female regent, was the 
Prince Galifzin, a statesman of laboricwis habits and sagacious 
talents. The Austria^ emperor was still engaged in a protract- 
ed war with the Turkish power; and Vienna had been saved 
ordy by the magnanimous heroism of the Polish king. It was 
seen, that in Russia a jiowerful auxiliary might be obtained; and 
Polish and Austrian diplomacy were busy^ in seeking the alli- 
ance. 

The wary Galitzin saw the advantages which Russia might 
hope to win by a rujiture with Turkey. At that time there was 
not one single harbour on the Black sea, belonging to the Mus- 
covite ; and already the mouths of the Don and the port of 
Azoph began to seem essential to Russian advancement. But 
Galitzin did not engage impetuously in the alliance. A treaty 
with Poland, f requiring that republic to resign all claims to 
Smolensko and the Ukraine, was the preliminary to that alll- 

• Levesque says in 1681. 

f The accounts of* this war, in Segur’s History, p. 245, are raeagre. In Up- 
ham’s history of* the Ottoman empire, allusions are found, p. 176-198-204. Vol- - 
.taire, in his Life of Peter the Great, treats of it copiously. Eichhorn gives an ac- 
count, vol. iv. 39, 40 and 47, 48. Levesque is sufficiently diffuse. See in the 
edition of 1812, vol. iv. p. 215-220, and aj?ain 238-241, and p. 258-278. 

It bears date May 6lh, 1686, and was denominated The Perpetual Peace.** 
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ance,^ which first united Austria and Russia asjainst tlic Porte, 
under tlic express condition that no separate peace should be 
concluded. 

The campaigns of 1687 and 1088 were both unsuccessful. In 
the former, Ibe faWvire was attributed to the treachery of the 
Cossacks. In consequence of this, their Hetman was banished 
to Siberia, and the notorious Mazc|)pa was promoted to his 
place. In the second campaign, the Tartars being defeated, set 
fire to the arid ])rairics, and the flames, as they spread widely, 
and continued long, finally involved many of the people and 
their cattle in the conflagration, and effectually destroyed all 
means of forage, t 

Hut a new era was approaching for the internal relations of 
Russia, (urcumslances had comjKilled Peter to assume his equal 
riglit to sovereignty, at the age of sixteen; and after a blooily re- 
volution had secured the new czar in power, th(‘. war with the 
Turks was almost entirely forgotten for a sei*ies of years. 'J’ho 
intrigues of tlie court and the interior of the empire, had occu- 
pied the attention of the rc'stlcss czar. But at length his aml)i- 
tion coveted an establishment on the Black sea, and the ca])turo 
of Azoph was rc^solvcd upon. 

In 1095, the war was reiiewttd with energy. A fleet, built 
upon the Voronez, a navigable branch of the Don, descended 
the stream, and entcrefl the sea of Azoph. A numerous army was 
provided to repel the invasions of the Tartars; another was em- 
ployed in conducting t'he siege. Yet the first efforts of the 
young czar were iVsh and unsuccessful. Jle lost, during tlie 
campaign, thirty thousand of his troops, and failed to take the 
city. 

Great success is usually jmcceded by defeats. Peler became 
more cautious; lie obtained from abroad better engineers and ar- 
tillery, and when in the next sj)ring the siege was renewed, it 
was found impossible for the Turkish garrison to hold out. The 
city surrendered ; the fortifications were repaired ; tlie harbour 
was improved ; and the Russian standardt was for the first time 
planted in triumph on the shores of waters which connect with 
the Mediterranean. Previously to the surrender of the place, 
the small Russian fleet had engaged the Turkish squadron, and 
to the astonishment of Europe, the fleet of a naval power whicli 

• We may remark, in passing, that the first Russian embassy, i. c. of modern 
Russia, appeared in Paris in 1687. Wc are not to forget, that many centuries be- 
fore, a Russian princess became the mother of the French kings. 

f Levesque insists, that the campaign was a successful one. Tom. iv. p. 219. 
Rut it had no results^ There is some confusion in the accounts ; but all agree, 
that the two campaigns brought to the Russians no advantage hut the security 
their own territory. 

I July 28, 1696. 
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had been the terror of the civilized world, especially of the Me- 
diterranean seas, was vanquished by the boats of Russian sailors, 
who had hardly before seep, much less unfurled a sail, and 
whose only maritime communication with the rest of mankind, 
had been throu/rh the port of Areliangel. 

The victorious army returned in triumphal procession to Mos- 
cow. Peter wodcstly joined in the crowd of p;azers, took part in 
aj)pIau(Jfng the merit of his oiliccrs, and, himself, appeared as a 
private volunteer in tlie train of a superior officer. 

Tlie war continued. A new victory was won at Azoph, and 
Perecop was taken after a murderous battle with the Tartars. 
Put it was Eugene who accelerated and accomplished the im- 
portant ])cac(‘. of (/arlovitz, by the victory which he won with 
the Austrian forexjs at Zenta. Placed tor the first time at the 
head of an army, lie dared to disoliey the emperor’s orders, 
wiiicl) jimhihited an engagement, and attacked the numerous 
Turkisli army In the jiresence of the sultan. Two hours, and a 
loss of live lumdred men,^ procured a complete and decisive 
victory. ‘^Tlie sun seemed to linger on tlie horizon,^’ said the 
youthful hero, to whose enthusiavsm a little glorying may he 
pardoned, ^*to gild with his last rays the victorious standards 
of Austria.^’ 

The p»»acc of Carlovitz gave to Peter a truce of two years, 
and the possession of Azoph with all its dependencies. The 
towns on the mouths of the Dnieper were dismantled, but re- 
mained under Turkisli supremacy. This truce, entered into on 
the 25th of January, 1J)99, was converted intt) a definitive peace 
for thirty years, on the .‘Id of July, 1700. 

Perhaps the reader is curious to know what honours were 
lavished on the hero whose first command was rendered illus- 
trious by victory, and whose first success gave peace to Russia, 
Poland, and Austria.^ It may he asked, what artists were en- 
gaged to presm'vc his features in marble? What public honours 
marked the deliverer of his sovereign ? What rank, what estates, 
what triumphal entries were awarded to the modest and valiant 
Eugene? When the hero delivered the great seal of the Otto- 
man empire to the Austrian sovereign, he was welcomed with 
no ajjprohation. He was soon after arrested for gaining a vic- 
tory against orders; his sword was taken from him; and he 
himself, like a malefactor, was put under arrest. 

It was no new thing for Austria to be ungrateful. The rapid 
assistance afforded by the Polish king, had, during this same war 


* See Coxe’s History of the House of Austria, Vol. IH^ pages 388 and 400; 
also Vol. IV. chapter 85. The reader, if he consult the liistory of Coxe at the 
places just cited, may judge of the political generosity and gratitude of Austria 
at that time. 
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oi AvihVTva \v\V\\ Tv\T\^oy, fwved Vienna^ from falHiie; into the 
hands of the Turks. liut Jolui Sobicski was an elective king; 
and tfic cabinet of the emperor was gravely asked, if an elective 
king had e\er l)een adiniitcd to the imperial presence, and in 
wlnit manner he ought to be receivcid. The deliverer oi Vienna, 
the open, brave, chivalric Sobieski, was finally admitted to an 
interview, tlie formalities of which had been settled with the 
genuine S[)irit of ungrateful and pusillanimous punetiliousncss. 

Peter the (Ireat knew better how to reward ; but erred on the 
other side, in setting at nought the usual distinetions of morality, 
as well as the vain ones of birth. lie made of a baker’s boy, 
who had once ci‘i(‘d bread in the streets of Moscow, but who 
had abilities for rendering important services to tin* slate, a 
general, a princ(% a companion, and a iriemd ; and raised to llie 
rank oi* czarina a ser\ant maid, whoso venal beauty had iirsi 
attracted his desirc^s, and whose inlelh'ctual (mdowinenls and 
heroism had linallv won his ( slemn. 

Our (l(‘slgu extends no 1’urtlu‘r than to trace llu^ result of llie 
succossiv^e wais wdiieh Itussia wag^al w ith lic'r soutlu'rii n(‘igh- 
bour. AN e cannot (‘ven glance* at the succession of brilliant vic- 
tories and strange disasters, vvhi(*h made of the Swedish (diaries 
at one moment the dictator of Liu* north, and not many years 
after, the vancpiished, fugitive (l(‘pend(mt on the; charitlc*s (»f Tur- 
key. It is remarkat)h‘ liow^ the Turks manlf(‘St(‘d admiration for 
the unbending energies of this northe'rn hero, and how much 
influence they gave to Ano who had only Ids own firmness of 
will, or rather his dwn haughty stubhornm^ss, to iiisj>irc respect. 
The fourth uunA of Russia and the Porte was but an interlude 
to the grand drama which the northern nations had been enact- 
ing along the provinces on the Baltic. It is a remarkable war, 
for it was the only one of the wdiole scries in which the crescent 
was victorious; and it w^as one wdiich almost cost the reformer 
of the Russian nation his liberty and the result of his laborious 
life. 

This war was one of aggression on tlie part of the Porte. 
Peter strove hard to avoid it. It was declared in Constantinople, 
on the 20th of November, 1710 ; and tlic counter declaration of 
Russia was published at Moscow, in February, 1711. On the 
side of the Porte, the intrigues of the Sw^cdisli king had been 
seconded by the reasonable apprehensions of the khan of the 
Crimea, who feared that his own territory would next be cpvet- 
ed by his rapacious neighbour. The sultan also heard with dis- 
may of a Russian fleet in the harbour of Taganrog, and of Rus- 
sian fortificationf and artillery at Azoph. 

• Sept. 12, 1683. 

f The accounts in Voltaire’s popular work are elaborately diffuse. See also 
Segur’^ Hist. p. 299 — ^392^ and Lefesque, Vol. IV. p. 377 — 401. 
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The leading incident in this war is well known. The czar 
was attended during the campaign the woman, who, from a 
scrvnni (rirl and captive, Iml risen to be his wife. The hospodar 
of Moldavia, the unfortunate Caniernir, proved a laithiul ally to 
the Russians; the hospodar bf Wallaehiahad also souglit a cor- 
respondence with Peter, hut finding a rival traitor in favour 
with the czar, by a second infidelity he returned to his allegiance 
to the Porte, Cantemir was unable to make good the promises 
which he had given in sincerity; while Prancovan, the hospo- 
dar of Wallachia, assisted in decoying Peter into the position 
from which lie could not extricate himself. 

When tlie Russian czar found himself, with an army of about 
twenty-two thousand meh, encompassed by a hostile army of 
two Jiiindrcd and seventy thousand, near the Pruth, suffering 
for want of water, without strength to hazard a battle, or force a 
retreat, or make good a defence, his magnanimity did not desert 
liim. A messenger was despatched to his senate, declaring that 
his authority should cease with his liberty, and that in case of 
his death, the senate sliould proceed to elect the worthiest of 
their number his successor. 

Rut the counsels of a woman saved him. The czarina pro- 
posed negotiations; and the grand vizier deemed a peace^ the 
surest w»y of scHuiring the interests of his master. Its terms 
were, 1. The restoration of Azo])h. 2. Tlic destruction of the 
fortifications of Taganrog. 3. Tlie free return of the Swedish 
monarch to his realm. The grand vizie/ had further demanded, 
that the person of Cantemir, the rebellious sMbJect of the Porte, 
should be delivered up. I would rather,” answered the czar,t 

cede all the territory between this and Kursk; I should have 
the ho|)e of some day recovering it; but my broken faith would 
he irrejiarable: I cannot violate my jiroinise; honour is the only 
thing tliat is peculiarly ours; and to renounce is to cease to be a 
monarcli.” 

Charles X II. was informed of the negotiation, and hastened to 
the Ottoman camp. Too late to prevent the safety of his enemy 
and ri\'al, lie yet liastened to reproach and to f|uestlon the grand 
vizier. ‘‘Ilow dare you,” said ilic Swede,f how dare you 
sign the ])cace without first having my royal sanction, for whose 
interest the war was begun?” The grand vizier replied, ‘Uhat 
his su]3limc emperor had ordered him to combat for the interests 
of the Ottoman empire.” You might have led the czar and 
his army captive to Constantinople,” said the king. And if I 


* It wasTTiride July 24, 1811. 

t See Seij^uv’s Hist. p. 302. • 

I Upham’s lli&t. p. 22.5, whose account of the conversation we follow. Sc© 
also Voltaire and Levesque. 
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had taken the czar,’^ replied the vizier, with insuliinjv apathy, 

who would have 2 ;overn*ed his states in his absence ? It is not 
well for all kini^s to live abroad.” 

A delay in the surrender of A/.oph had nearly renewed tlic Avar; 
but peace was finally established anew in ITli?,'" und(‘r Kn^lisli 
and Polish mediation. Tlic CA^acuation of Poland by the Russian 
armies was a new condition. 

Thus were the plans of Peter in the south entirely frustrated. 
The acquisitions of his youth were lost; the Russian fleets dis- 
appeared on the Sea of Azoph : tlie Euxine remained wholly a 
Turkish sea; and the southern commerce of Russia was once 
more deprived of all safe and natural issues. The czar sought in- 
demnification in tlie north ; his affections were indeed more fix(‘d 
upon that region, since it brought liini into immediate* connexion 
Avith civilized Europe; and S\v(alen Avas at last compelled to 
cede all and cAmn more than he had demanded.! 

Four and twenty years had elapsed since the disasters on the 
Pruth had left to the Turkish ])OAvcr the pride of success. Rut 
the spirit of the Russians burned to aA^enge their rcAxrses, and 
Avipc away the recollection of their last treaty of peace. In tlie 
field-marshal Munich, the empress Anne found for her forces 
a leader, Avhom Fred(‘riek tlie Great has called the Eugene of 
the Nortli. Thus a fifth warX agaiiist the Porte wait resolved 
upon, and Austria Avas induced to take ])art in it, through the 
hope of aggrandizcnnmt on her eastern frontier. 

The Avar on the part4)f Russia was conducted witli glorious 
success. Azojdi \aSis besieged and tak(‘n ; and llic Crimea in- 
AUided, hut not reduced. OtchakoA^ was conqiu'red amid streams 
of blood, in 17t>7. TJie following year was not without its dis- 
asters; but in 17 '>9 the Dniester was ]>assed, the fortress of 
Choezim reduced, and all Moldavia fell into the ])osscssion of 
Ruvssia. 

On the part of Austria, there had, on the contrary, been ex- 
hibited a singular succession of ignorant and pusillanimous lead- 
ers and statesmen. Modern history hardly furnishes an exam- 
ple of such want of energy, union, and ubilit}", as was seen in 
the whole course of the management of tlic war, and still more 
in the negotiations for peace. The Austrian plenipotentiary 

♦ April 16. 

X It was on occasion of the peace with Sweden in 1721, that the czar was 
saluted by tlic Russian senate, tlic synod, and tlie people, with tlie title of Em- 
peror of all Jiusnia. This title was at once acknowledged by Sweden, tlie Ne- 
therlands, and Prussia; but the German empire did not adopt it till 1747, nor 
Spain till 1759. 

4 EiC'hliorn, IV. 7l, 72. Upham, Vol. IT. 247. 251. Levesque is exceedingly 
concise. Vol. V. p. 212. 215. Coxe, in his History of Austria, Vol. IV.; and Jiis 
Travels contain much curious and very valuable information, especially on the 
neg^otiations for peace. The war b^an in 1735, and was terminated in 1739. 
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pleaded the express instructions of his sovereign ; the emperor 
charged the envoy with treaclicry and weakness ; and the Aus- 
trian coiins(ds exhibited, in a season of trial and danger, the 
loathsome spectacle of petty minds, sacrificing tlic large inter- 
ests of nations in the pursuit of private intrigues, and the grati- 
fications of a mean-spirited, narrow, and quarrelsome aml)ition. 

it was on that occasion, in 1 739, that Austria surrendered 
Belgrade, and accepted the Danube, the Save, and the TJnna, 
for the boundaries of its territory. The history of the Austrian 
part of the war is not distinguished by one powerful mind, by 
one vast achievement, by one act of elevated heroism. It is but 
a series of common (wents, rc'scued by no characteristics, except 
the magnitude of the interests at issue, from the daily medio- 
crUy of ordinary exertion. The Austrian plcnij)otentiary w^as 
subjected, in the Turkish cam]), to every kind of indignity. 
Tlie grand vizier cut short all negotiation. There is but one 
God,” such was his style of diplomacy, ‘‘and I have but one 
word ; and that is, lielgrade.” 

Thus desert(‘d, Russia w^as glad to withdraw from the con- 
test The conditions wdiich she ol)taincd, retrieved her honour, 
witliout any essential aggrandizement The treaty of the Pruth 
'was annulled ; the impendal dignity of the Russian monarch was 
acknowlf;dg(;d ; Azo])h remained this time To the Russians ; the 
territory of Russia in the Ukraine w^as extended. But it was 
also stipulated, tliat Russian ships were not to sail on the waters 
of tin; Euxinc. The positive results of# the war were certainly 
considerable ; but the moral influences on tlfc tone of feeling in 
Russia, were of vastly more moment. Henceforth the Turkish 
power was regarded with comy)arativc disdain; and the decisive 
su])criorit 3 " of Russian arms, and the perfected organization of the 
Russian military forces, we're', due to the genius of Munich. 

And wd'iat w’as his rc 3 ward ? He had ventured to hope for 
an independent principality, wdiich he was to conquer from 
the Porte. He subs(‘quently devised the control of the war de- 
partment of the emj)ire. Disappointed in his ambition, he re- 
signed his public employments. At the end of a series of revo- 
lutions, he was arraigned before an inquisitorial tribunal.^ Vex- 
ed at their minute examinations, the veteran exclaimed, “ wu'ite 
down wdiat answers you please, and I will sign them.” They 
actually did so, and he was condemimd to death ; but the em- 
press Elizabeth, who, during lier long reign permitted no capi- 
tal punishment, did but banish him to Siberia, There he occu- 
pied a house which lie had himself caused to be bjuilt for the 
bloody Biren. His house, or rather his prisoji, was an isolated 

* L^yesque, V. 248. Sec also the excellent work of Rulhlerc on the Revo- 
lution in Russia in 1762. (Euvres de Riilhi|re, Tom. IV. p. 292, 293. 
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building, situated on alow morass, completely exi)Ose(l to obser- 
vation. The income allowed for the mainlenance of his whole 
household was twelve shillings a day. He amused himself with 
teaching boys geometry ; and his name was still a terror in all 
the neighbouring provinces of Siberia. At the age of seventy- 
nine,^ the venerable old man was recalled by Peter 111, ; and 
one who knew him, describes him then to have been the mo- 
del of aged, manly beauty. As he returned from his exile, he 
knew not if any one of his blood had been hd't alive ; but a band 
of thirty-three of his descendants had assend)le(l to meet him, 
and welcome liim back to the comforts of society and civili- 
zation. 

The revcrscvS of fortune which are frequent in Russian history, 
surpnss the rapid succession of scenes in a masquerade. Who 
would have imagined, that the engineer who ])Ianned and exe- 
cuted the canal of l^adoga, would have hocn left to draw dia- 
grams for children in SibcTia ? Who would liave thought, that 
he, whose voice had always rung like a trumpet in the ears of 
his army, and poured an irresistible flood of troo])s to the assault 
of Olcliakov and Clioczim, would have had no wider vS])ace for 
action than a marshy farm, and himself transformed to a herds- 
man, hallooing to Ids cattle, on whose milk he in ])art depended 
for the daily expenses of his household ? ♦ 

IVie war of Russia and the Ported was begun on the 

part of the latter pow(!r, and had for its Immediate cause the de- 
termination of the Ports) to prevent the disnuunherment, and 
preserve lire independence of Poland. The mind of Catharine 
was not averse to the war. The aged IMunich liad retained the 
fervour of his mind, and during the first years of tlie reign 
of the emj)ress, she delighted in conversing wdlh him, and 
loved to hear the octogenarian chief detail the jjlaris wliieh Peter 
liad conceived, and the empress Anne well nigh (‘xeeuted. The 
scheme lay perfc'ctod in the mind of the veteran, and Catharine 
was susceptible of every thing wdiich excited ambition or gra- 
tified vanity. 

We can go into no details. The Porte strenuously demanded 

* Ilulijicre says clg'lity-two, a mistake ; Mnnidi diotl in 1707, ag’cd 

elgldy-lour. ITc was recalled in 1702. I'lic little work of Kulhiere, “Anecdotes 
sur la Itevolvition de Uussie, cn Tannec 1702,” is one of the best things illustra- 
tive of lluHsiun history. 

-(' Levesrj^ue gives a pretty full account of this war, v. hicli began October 3G(h, 
1768, and encu d .July 2ist, 1774. Tom. V. 333. 3jl*. In tlie History of tlie Ot- 
toman empire, U[)liam is also minute, Vol. 11. 274. 292. Kichliorn gives an ab- 
stract, Vul. 1. 618. 630. I’he best idea of the state of (Catharine’s mind, is to be 
found in lier correspondence witli Voltaire, whicli also contains very interesting 
detaiU* of events. Fdr the events connected with the peace, and the g'reat re- 
sults which followed, we would particularly refer to the second volume of Von 
Dohm’s Denkwiirdig^keiten meiner Zeit, a very excellent work, which ought to 
find a place in all our larger librariej^ 
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the evacuation of Poland by tlie Russian armies. France cn- 
courai^ed the sultan, who wa/a man of ^rcat firmness, to insist 
on the demand. Catharine, on the contrary, was determined by 
intrigues, divisions, and force of arms, to gain tlie entire control 
of the Polish government. Prussia and Austria acceded to her 
designs, and rinally became jiartners in the aggressions on a state, 
which, lit that tiniCy possessed a territory not interior in extent 
to that of France. 

TJie Ottomans entered upon the contest under many disad- 
vantages. A peace of thirty years had diminished their military 
zeal, and had tended to aggravate the moral weakness of the 
cm])ire. They began the war, and yet wen^, obliged to act solely 
on the defensive. Ausiria and Prussia were rjiiiel spectatoi's ot 
the contest ; nay, Fredmdck even paid subsidies to the new 
Semii'amis. 

On the other liaiid, Catharine was animated by every motive 
which ambition and vanity could suggest. All Europe seemed 
to rejoice that a iromoji was to execute, what so many l>rave 
num had failc'd to carry into cilect. Voltaire sounded the “ Toc- 
sin of kind's,'" and devoted tlie Ottoman race to min. He 
flattered Catharine as thoiigli she had been a goddc'ss ; and ex- 
pressed for her eveiy sentiment of adoration which courtly flat- 
tery cou4d adopt. ‘‘ Ihirharians,” said he, ‘^wlio despise the 
fine arts, and sluit up women, ought to be exterminated. It is 
fit for a heroine to punish them for their want of deference', to the 
scx.^^ — It is not enough that the Turks should he humbled; 
their empire in Europe must be annihilated^ they must be ba- 
nished, and, forever, to Asia.’’ And up to the very last period 
of his life, Voltaire coiitiimed to use all his influence with the 
empress to hasten the entires extinction of the Ottoman power. 

The secret of sending the Turks hack to the countries from 
which they came, is reserved, pour la premiere personne du 
genre hinnain, f|ui s’a]i])elle Catherine II. Jo me prosterno a scs 
pieds, ct je eric dans moii agonie : Allah, Allah, Catherine ve- 
zoiil, Allah.”''' 

Catharine was obviously charmed with the flattery of the great- 
est writer of the age. She believed in his visions of Olympian 
games to be established anew, of Sparta and Athens rising up 
again in their ancient glory. She gravely asks her correspond- 
ent, if all the arts did not originate in- Greece ; and Voltaire as 
gravely answers, that the Greeks had /’e.y/?r^7 inventif. She 
believed her success certain. A design for a medal, to cele- 
brate the taking of Constantinople, was got ready in anticipation ; 
we will have, too, she would say, half in jest, h^lf in earnest, we 
will have the ancient Greek tragedies enacted by Grecian players 

• This letter was written in 1777, of coiyse after the peace of Kainardgi. 
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on the theatre of Athens ; and as for tlic road from Moscow 
to Corinth, she had traced* it with her own hand on her maps. 

The mind of the empress teemed w'ilh miu;hty projects. Con- 
nexions were formed with the insnr«;ent pacha of E}j;ypt; an in- 
surrection was promoted in the Morea; the war was carried be- 
yond the Danube into the mountains of l{ul<*;aria, to Chumla, 
and almost beyond the Balkan; while a Russian fleet was de- 
spatched from the ports of the Baltic to tlie Cyclades. 

The burning of the Turkish fleet at Tchesme/^ was the great 
event at sea. The Turks had occii])ied a strong position in a 
strait between the island of Chios and the Asiatic coast. Never- 
theless, tlie JRissiun admiral deemed it lit to make an attack. The 
flag ship ofthfj Jiussians came into close contact with the largest 
vessel of the Turks. Alh^r au obstinat(! engageuK'nt, botli took 
fire, and blew up; the ollicers and a very few men only having 
escaped. After this the l\irks cut their cables and rctrcatc^d to 
the small bay of Tchesme. Here they were closcdy huddled to- 
gether, and were immediately blockaded by the Russians. Two 
lire ships were finally brought to cuinmnnicatc flames to the 
Turkish fleet. The earth and the waves,” says the gentle Ca- 
tharine, wliose soul was all clemency, ‘Hremhh'd from the great 
number of the enemy’s vessels wlii(‘h wvre blown up. The 
sound reached to Smyrna, a distance of n(‘arly forty iviles. La 
Guerre cst une vilaiiie chose. The morning after the conflagra- 
tion, the water in the harbour of Tchesme was tinged with blood, 
so many' Turks had jierished.” And immediately this ))aragonL 
of gentleness adds^ ‘^as for the taking of Constantinople, 1 do 
not believe it so near, ifet w(t must despair of nothing. And 
a few days after, the good woman, still dwelling on these scenes 
of horror, expresses her fear, that her deeds i)i tour may seem 
fabulous to po^lcrify, ^‘^'et a little more of this good fortune, 
and the history of the Turks will furnish a new subject for tra- 
gedy to future ages.” She had told the apostle of toleration, 
that twenty thousand Musselinen had j)erished,t and now she 
writes, ‘‘really 1 think with you, that it will soon be time for 
me to go study Greek at some university.^’ Quite an opposite 
reflection to a destructive fire whicli had stained even an arm 
of the sea with blood ! 

By land, Romanzoff overran Moldavia and Wallachia in 1770, 
after conquering, on the river Kagul, 150,000 Turks, with an 
army of but fifteen thousand Russians.^ In 1771, Dolgoruki 
succeeded in subduing the Crimea, and was rewarded with the 
name of Krimski.J The year 1772 passed in fruitless negotia- 

* July 7th 1770. 4'he battle took place .July 5lh. 

•J- The letter bears date September 27th 1770. We quote also from one bear- 
ing date 18th October. 

t In like manner Suwarrow subsequently received the name of Italinski* Con- 
queror of Italy, after his campaign beyond the Alps. 
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lions. In 1773, active operations were renewed in good earnest. 
\ llomanzofl' crossed the Danube, whfch no Russian army had 
done before for eis;ht hundred yenrs. Yet he was obliged to re- 
treat with great loss. The J]j)xt year saw him again beyond the 
Danube; winning victories, and cutting off all communication 

* between llui grand vizier atChumla, and Constantinoj)lc. Mean- 
time, the persevering Musta[)ha had been galhenid to his fathers, 
iuid was succeeded b}’’ the imbecile Abdul Hamid. *1 he grand 
vizier had no means of defence; his troo])S, in their fury, unly 
massacred each oilier. Under these circumstances, Romanzoff 
dictated tlie peace, and it was hastily signed on a drum-head, in 
the Russian camp at Kutcluik-Kainardghi, July 2 1st, 1774. 

The conditions of tlie peace were of vast importance. 1. The 
Tartars in the (himea and the Kuban were to be independent, 
under Russian ])rotcction. 2. Tlie Porte retained Moldavia and 
Wailachia, hut, Russia reserved the riglit of interfering, by its 
ambassadors at Constant inojile, in their concerns. 3.' Russia rc- 
taiiKid of its conquests, Kimburn and Azoph, and important for- 
tresses in the Crimea. 4. Commercial freedom was secured to 
the Russians in the Riixine, and in all the Turkish waters. 

Thus ended tlie six years’ contest. The whole coast, from the 
mouth of the Dnieper to the Kuban, was now either Russian, 
or at the irumcy of Russia. The Dardanelles were open to its 

• fleets, and the Euxiiie free to its commerce. 

The jieacc of Kainardge had been dictated by Catharine, un- 
restrained by any foreign mediation. At the close of it, she found 
herself the arbitress of ^hc interests of tlie northern nations; an 
object of distrust to the Swedish Custavus; and of a reasonable ap- 
prelumsion to the aged Frederic; while the Austrian emperor 
courted her alliance, and the remiianf of J\)laiid was swayed by 
her influence. By a wise urganizatioii of the states of her bound- 
less (‘injiire, she brought its entire resources within Jicr imme- 
diate and easy control ; the moral strength of the empire was 
vastly increased by the successful display of her arms; and now 
that her generals had been successful in Eurojic and Asia Minor, 
her imperial vanity aspired to the distinction of legislating for 
the high seas, and protecting the rights of neutral flags against 
tlic aggressions of maritime tyranny. Is it strange, "then, that 
her mind should have still fed on the hope of restoring the By- 
zantine empire? Is it wonderful, that -she should have aspired 
to connect hers(*lf with classic associations, and have enjoyed, in 
anticipation, the flatteries that would have waited on the female 
restorer of Cl recce, and the female coiupjcror of Byzaptium ? 

But before engaging in a new war with the Turks, it was re- 
quisite for Cathariiie to seciini the lienelits of IhT; recent [lacifi- 
cation. For the dominion of tlie; Black sea, the; possession of 
the (/rimea was deemed essential ; and now the last shade of the 

VOL. VII. — NO. 13. (i ■ , 
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successors of Genghis,^ tlie former triumphant lord of Russia, 
was to surrender his sceptre into the hands of the empress. 

ln*the treaty of Kainardge, both the Russians and the Turks 
liad bound tluunselves in the most solemn manner, not to inter- 
fere, on any ])rcte\t nhatc^ver, in the internal concerns of the 
Crimea. Yet hardly had the j)archm(mt been intcrchanfijcd, be- 
fore Russia was already busy with its intrii^ues. The now khan, 
Shahin Ghcrai, was devoted to Russia. lie pretended to extra- 
ordinary culture, and, amon^ otlier novedties, he was b(*nt on hav- 
ing; the great French Kncyclo])e(lic translated into the Tartar 
language, and print(*d for the benefit of )iis Nomad subjects* 
His capri(‘es, his tyranny, his passion for change', excited arc- 
volt. The one party Inad a friend in Russia, which povver had 
taken care not to withdraw its troops; tlie oilier found a willing 
hearing at Constantinojile. ’'Fhc sultan sent troojis to the island 
of Taman. This was an excuse for jioiiriiig the Russian army, 
under Potemkin, into tlie midst of th(' dominions of the khan. 
What need of many words? The emprc'ss finally accepted the 
cession of his territory on the part of her minion, and gracious- 
ly announced to tlie worldt in a manifestf), that ‘Tor the peace 
of llui 'Tartars, the security of her own empire, and indemnity 
for the costs of lur care for them, slie liad deigned to take the 
Crimea, Kulian, and the island Taman, uii<l(‘r her (^wn sove- 
reignly.” Tlic khan received a pension from tlu' enijircss, which 
after same years oeas<‘d. He then returned into Turkey, and 
was hanged on the islaud of Jihodes. 

But not only did Catharine seize on their terrItorii’S ; she 
eomfielUid Turkc}^ to acknowledge her as tlie sovertdgn of them, 
(ihully would tlic sultan liave refuscul ; but Frc'deric was coolly 
patient ; and France, imjKilent from its wasted finances, rejoiced 
that Austria, at least, liad won nothing from the Ottomans. The 
new treaty with the Porte, was made January (Sth, 1781 . 

Now came the triumjihal visit of ('atharine, to lirr recently 
conquered provinces. As we have necessarily omitted all ac- 
count of tlie freedom and happiness of th(‘< J'artars, in the season 
of their former patriarchal government, and also of tlic fearful 
cruellies and massacres which preceded tlieir subjection, so also 
must we jiass by the splendours witli which the desml was made 
gay; the festivities which ensued on the arrival of the Austrian 
emperor at Cherson ; tlic months that were spent in excursions, 
entertainments, and schemes of aggrandizement. Finally, in the 
height of imperial jiride, they inscrib(*d, witli premature confi- 
dence, on the gales of (dierson ; ^‘This is tlie road to Byzan- 


* See Dohnfs Denkwiirdigkeitcn semer Zcil. Ikind II. p. 53, 80. It is the 
best authority on this portion of hi&lory. 
f 1783. Sth April. # 
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The Porte was finally the a^rgressor in llie scvenlh tvar,^ 

\ which was undertaken against its oVershadowing neighbour. 
The war was commenced under unusually fiivourahle aus’pices 
for the Porte. Asia had fouml its thousands to be arranged un- 
der the banners of the grand vizier, and almost ten thousand 
seaijicn had been impressed from the islands of the Arc]iif)elago 
alone. The wholt! army of the Turks amounted to about 450,000 
men, of whom 2 11,000 were cavaliy. Russia and Austria were, 
indeed, in union ; but Poland, in a state of anarchy and civil 
feuds, engaged the strong interest, and divided the am])ilion of 
Catharine; Sweden assumed a lowering aspect; Kngland and 
Prussia were decidedly unfriendly to the diminution of the Ot- 
toman power; the reforms of Joseph II. had excited, or were 
exciting, discontents tliroughout his empire; and the Russian 
empress would gladly have avoided a rupture, and foregone the 
gorgeous vision of a Grecian empire, which had presented itself 
under so pleasing a shape, but which could not be realized, ex- 
cept by dangerous warfare and costly contests. 

The war opened in 1787, with attem])ts on the part of the 
Turks to recover Kinl)urn,and thus reconejuer the Crijnea. lJut 
Suwarrow was there, and the brave enthusiasm of the Turks 
was useless. Once, indeed, during llie attack on Kinbuni, the 
Russians were obliged to fl\ ; but Suwarrow, who was in the 
• foremost ranks, gallo])ped after the fugitives, and throwing him- 
self upon the earth, cried out, ‘*Run, ye rascals, do but run ; 
here will I alone he cut in pieces.” Fireckby his words, tlie Rus- 
sians rallied, the front wlis foinied anew, and rtie enemy's troops 
were dislodged from their entrenchments with the entire loss of 
all l>ut about 500 men. This was the only occasion, during the 
war, on which the Turks were able to plaj' their part as aggi es- 
sors. 

The Austrian eampaign of 1788 was one of great loss and dis- 
grace. Joseph II. had a passion for being esteemed a great war- 
rior; and he had not one of tlic qualities of a great general; 
neither coolness, nor ])rompt decision, nor firmness. A mista- 
ken humanity left his army to waste away by disease, without 
undertaking any great exploit; and he is suj)poscd to have lost 
more men from his tenderness and irresolution, than a bolder 
commander would have done in a most decisive and active cam- 
paign. 

The emperor was always employed. By day he attended to 
the concerns of war, by night to the affairs of the empire. His 

. Porte declared war on Tlussia, August 16, 1787. Austria declared war 
. on the Porte, February Oth, 1788. We follow chiefly an cEboratc work in six 
volumes, containing all the most important public documents. Ausfulirliclie 
Geschichte des Kriegs zwischen Kussland, Oesterreich iind der TUrkey, und 
des daraus enstandc, nen nordishen Krieges. Wien. 1791-1792. 
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activity was restless. He exposed his own ix'rson fearlessl)^, but 
spared his troops. He would honihord, rather than storm a for- 
tress.* His care for the supplies of his army was exemplary. His 
dress was simple; his table S])aringly supplied ; and, as for his 
lodging, lie sometimes oceu])icd an ordinary hut, sometimes 
slept upon the ground. He made every personal sacrifice ; he was 
deficient only in the highest (jualities of mind. 

One ])rivate action shall find a ])lace in our rajiid skcdch. The 
Austrians were retreating quickly from a villages whicli was at- 
tacked l)y a numerous body of the enemy. A Wallachian wo- 
man, finding it dillicult to escajie with her infant child, tliri*,w it 
from licr and ran off. Count Sztara)^ the Austrian colonel, be- 
held it, rode hastily from his station, in thi^ imimnliatc* ])r(‘sence 
of the Turks, jumped from his liorse, j)ick(‘d uj) the infant, and 
safely regained his place, without any oilier loss than that of a 
glove. After a while the Turks gave over the ])ursuit ; the, mo- 
ther found the glove, and went with it to regain Iht child. Hut 
the Hungarian nohhnnau claimed it by a right, which, in tlic 
hour of trial, liad proved strougiu* tlian a mother's love, and, rt‘- 
fusing to surrender it, provided for its luirfurc and education. 

The gallantry of liis olTicers did not save Joseph from the 
results of his own ill judgment. J'he em|)eror expected con- 
fidently a battle and a victory ; and instiaid of it, on the night (d‘ 
the 20th to 21st of September, he was involved in a disorderly 
retreat, which quenched liis military vanity, destroyed bis repu- 
tation as a commander* and left in him the sf'eds of a mortal dis- 
ease, eng(mderccV*by the exposure. So iiercidy did the 1\irks 
pursue, that unexampled confusion resulted. The nigld was vmy 
dark. The emjieror himself was lost from the army ; two com- 
mon soldiers passed near him. ^‘Doyou know me?” he exclaim- 
ed. You are his majesty the em)K‘ror,” they answiTed. ^‘Stay 
with me till we reach the army, and I will make you oHicers,” 
rejoined the emperor. And yet the poor fellows deemed it safer 
to fly ; and the emjicror was left absolutely alone. 

Quite diflerent were the results in Moldavia, where tlic Aus- 
trians, under Coburg, united with the Russians, and reduced Choc- 
zim. Meantime, the attimtion of Potemkin had been directed to 
Otchakov, at the mouth of the Dnicjier. In the naval battles, 
which preceded the siege, it ought not to he forgotten, that Paul 
Jones acted as rear admiral, and advanced his fume for cool- 
ness, intrepidity, and skill. The possession of die place itself, 
was an important object to Russia, for its recent a(‘,(|uisitions 
would thus be efleclually secured from attack. Tt was at last 
taken by stprm^ on thu 17th Dcrrmhcr, thedny of SL Nicholas. 
It cost the fives of about 9, MO 'furks, and of 2,700 Jiussians*. 
Tlie Russians obtained the entire mastery of the city in about 
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one lioiir and a quarter. The liooly^was immense, and of the 
^ richest kinds. 

Potemkin, always full of vanity, immediately bespoke four 
historical pictures, commemorating the event. Meantime, the 
/ city was set in order, and has ever since Ijcen a portion of the 
Russian empire. 

In the midst of tliis victorious career, fJustavus TIL, instigat- 
ed in part by his own ambition, still more encouraged by Eng- 
land and Prussia, made a suddcui, and, U) Catharine, a most un- 
expected attack on Ixussia. 'J'his cont(‘St divided the forces of 
th(‘ em])ress; but slie was yet a])l<', with admirable dignity, to re- 
wsist the invasion from the north ; and alter a contest of more 
tlian two years, to comped her voluntary aggressor to recede from 
the contlict. During this contest, in wbicl) tlie Swcdt‘S showed 
great braverv? esi)ecially at sea, tlie war against Turkey was con- 
tinued without int('rruption. 

Tlie campaign of 1783 was attended by great results ]>oth for 
Austria and Russia. (Lillatz, Ackerinann, and Pender, were taken 
by the latter. Put the great event of the campaign, was the bat- 
tle of Marti nest ie on tlu* Rimnik. At this battle, about 21,000 
Kussians and Austrians, after a fierce strife of eleven hours, 
gained an entire victory over an army of nearly 100,000 Turks. 
Prince ttiburg liad been m'.arly surrounded. He wrote a de- 
spatch to Suwarrow, and desired liim to eflbct a junction. Su- 
warrow tore a scrap from the letter, scrawled the words, ‘^Pll 
come,” and in a twinkling sent the vefy m(!ssenger back. Su- 
warrow liimself arrived just in lime to be jirfsent at tlie engage- 
ment. The jirincc'’ solicited him to allow Jiis troops some rest 
before fighting. My men,” rejilied be, need no repose ; St. 
Nicholas ladbre me, myself following the saint, and my soldiers 
following me, let us attack ibe foe.” TJic victory was one of 
the greatest ever gaimsi by an Austrian general, and was w^on 
by a wise disjiosition of tlie artill(*ry, and extraordinary coolness 
and rapidity in concentrating forces on the dis])uted points. Co- 
burg spent the winter in Pucharest. Loudon, on the other side, 
succeeded in taking Belgrade; the siege of Orsova was com- 
menced, and tlic year came to an end under circumstances 
which seemed to leave hardly one strong place, or one effectual 
barrier, between Belgrade and Constantinople. 

The death of Joseph II. in the spring of 17.00, left Russia to 
continue her career of victory alone. Not daunted by the deser- 
tion of its ally, Potemkin proceeded to complete the conquest of 
P(\ssarahia. Tin; object of the Russians, in this campaign, was to 
d(*fcind the (b'imca, and by driving the Tur|js from tJie right 
hank ol Ihe Danube, to gain the ability of prescribing tlie terms 


♦ Upliam, vol. p, 302. 
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of peace. An atlack, mecVitated l)y the Turks from the southern 
provinces of liussia from’ the Kuban, was entirely defeated, 
while the main Russian army under Potemkin prepared for the 
siege of Ismail. 'J'o this end Kilianova was taken, and the mouths 
of the Danube occupied ; and at last the siege of Ismail was re- 
gularly commenced.’^ It is not for us to enter on the detail of 
horror and carnagC! whicl) eventuall}" ensued. Tlie Russian eagle 
was finally planted in triumph on its walls, and Suwarrow ob- 
tained a glory for tlie massacre of myriads, far transcending that 
of the bloody Poliorcetes of antiquity. 

Negotiations for jieace began; but the dijdoinacy of Russia 
and Austria were in contrast with each other. A few months 
before the death of Joseph II., Prussia deemed it for her inter- 
ests to form a strict alliance with llie Porte, and to assume a 
menacing attitude towards Austria. Nay, the Prussian envoy 
even went so far as to offer to guaranty to the Porte the reco- 
very of the Ci'imea. The treaty, wlicn ratified, contained only 
a guarantee of tlie possessions which Russia liad conquered dur- 
ing the war. Thus, when Leojiold II. came to tlie throne of 
Austria, he found a hostile spirit in Prussia, already ripe for ac- 
tion; Hungary was still in a state of excitement and discontent; 
the Austrian Netherlands were for the most j>art in open revolt ; 
in various parts of his slates, dissatisfaction jirevailedv the sea- 
son was one of scarcity ; the finances were exhausted ; tlu', elec- 
tion of Leojiold as (injieror of Germany had not been secured, 
and the German empira was therefore without a liearl ; France 
was in a state of re?oJution, which foreboded a ii;cncnil crisis ; ami 
England held a peace as the price of its friendship. Added to all 
this, I^eopold was himself of a mild and j)rudent character, and 
willing to give repose to the many nations which now acknow- 
ledged Ids sway. 

The congress of Reichenbach was therefore opened in 1790, 
and Austria, Prussia, England, and Holland, appeared there by 
their plenipotcntiari(‘s. The mediating powers dictated to l^eo- 
pold the strict stains quo as the condition of the peace, which 
was concluded in the; following year between Austria and the 
Porte. What a contrast between the results of the war, and tlic 
proud anticipations of Josc])h II., hut three years before, at the 
period of his interviews with Catharine at Chersori ! lie had 
wasted the strength of his empire, sacrificed his own rcjmlation 
as a military man, and finally prepared his own .grave, without 
securing to his successor one single advantage, or bringing to re- 
ality any one of his schemes, t 

• Lord Byron, in tVe 8th Canto of Don .Tuan, has followed, with reasonable ac- 
curacy, the chief events of the storming of Ismail. 

f The most pleasing account of Leopold’s character, may be found in Forsyth’s 
very interesting remarks, Stc, on Italy. 
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Thus Russia was left alone. Sweden had been let loose upon 
her fi-om the nortli ; Austria deserted 'her; Pitt equipped a fleet 
to give force to the intervention of England ; Prussia had under- 
taken the guarantee of the possessions of Turkey; tVance and 
Sj)ain, so long as they could, had likewise been active against 
the empress; her treasury was exhausted; her generalissimo, 
Potemkin, enfeebled and dying; and, what interested the cabi- 
net of Petersburg most cf all, tlic anarchy of Poland Jiad reach- 
ed its crisis, and seemed to invite to a rapacious interference. 
Yet in the midst of all these dlfiiouUics, the empress declared 
and maintained her purpose of terminating the contest without 
any regard to foreign mediation. Preliminaries vvxtc signed, Au- 
gust 14th, 17f)l, and were changed into a definitive ])eace in Ja- 
nuary 17ft2. Russia kept possession of the district between the 
Dnieper and the Dniester, was assured of the Crimea and Kuban, 
and on these conditions, consented to restore all other conquests. 
So lightly did Catharine, even while slic longed for peace, hold 
the threats of England and the guarantees of Prussia. Tims did 
»she secure to her empire all the coast from the Kuban to the 
Dniester, and annex to it tliose deserts, where Odessa was soon 
to bloom. 

Count Suwarrow, who with Potemkin conducted the Russian 
armies diti'ing tlie war, was undouhtedly one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of his age. If he had not possessed the talent of 
ins]nring unlimited confidence, liis manners would have con- 
ferred on liim no distinction but that of a whimsical buflbon ; 
and liad he not always* been successful, (for jlis famous retreat 
must lie considered a success,) he would have been cliiefly con- 
spicuous for fool-hardiness and savage intrepidity. He is best 
known to the western world for his victorious career in Italy, 
against the French, at a time when French ascendancy was just 
beginning to threaten the independence of. nations; and his 
name is tlicrefore associated in tlie minds of many with the 
cause of ])olitical safety. Vet we arc compelled to consider him 
but as a powerful instrument in the hands of others; a soldier, 
panting for bloiidshed and the honours of success; indilfercnt 
alike to the cause which he defended, or the lives which he 
sacrificed; the same at Ismail, Warsaw, and among tlie Alps, 
his course was every where marked by numberless victims. 

He possessed the great qualities of a soldier; a keen ej^c, rare 
sagacity, prompt decision, and unsuspected fearlessness. His 
motto was, ‘^Forwards and fight and his example gave em- 
phasis to his doctrine. A general,” he would say, ‘^should 
be at the head of an army, not at its tail an(J on tlie day of 
battle, Suwarrow might be found in the very hottest of the fray, 
where his safety could be assured only by the entire devoted- 
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ness of his soldiers. Tlie blood of his own men, as well as of the 
enemy, he allowed to flow like water. 

was of a restless and feverish aetivily. His mind was ever 
icemins; with schemes: and }yhen he /i/y>eait‘d in Italv, the 
French found him equally fertile in invention^ and hnrdy :md 
alert in execution. 

In his j)urj)os(\s ho was inflexlhle. Wlnm Paul wLslied to 
chan 2 ;e tlie unifoi’m of the Hussian troops, and introduce tho 
custom of w'carimj; lonii; hair, Snwarrow would not co-oj)eratc 
in e(}*ectln«; the cli:ini»;c. ^'^(hies are not pikes, nor curls can- 
non,’’ was his just ideal ion. 

Jlis quickness and irritability extended to liis tem])er. His 
wrath was d(‘rc(' and un^'oveniahle, smnelimes bitterly insolent, 
sometimes passionately cruel. Y(‘l 1 k‘ loved freedom of speech 
in his int(‘rcourse uith others; and it is r(‘]ated of him, that one 
dav, when in a ^'usl of an^er lie. was bealinii; a soldier unmerci- 
fully, a youiya; ollicer, who stood n<‘ar, cried out, "‘The deld- 
marshal Snwarrow (‘ominaiuls us not to c;ive way to our aujj^er.’^ 

‘‘ The field-marshal Snwarrow must be obeyed,’’ replied he, and 
stopped cudgellinu; immediately. 

Ilis personal habits were those of extreme self-denial. lie 
slept on straw, or on hay, even in the period of his princely for- 
tunes. Wliatever furniture ho found in a room, wlii^h lie was 
to occupy, he was apt to dash in pieces. Kspecially he would 
break all mirrors. Sometimes he would take out the windows; 

“ Snwarrow is not afraid of cohl.” Sometimes h(* would un- 
hinge tlie doors ami throw them awa^s ‘‘ Nobody dari*^ come 
into the same; apartment witli Suwarrow. ” So singular and gro- 
tesque was he in liis notions and manners. 

lie was eminently and snjierslitiously devout, or affected to 
be so. On Sundays and on holi<Iays In* would r(‘ad to Ids men 
out of liooks of devotion. He was pimctiliously exact in the 
duty of prayer; and if lie met a monk or a j)ri(\st, he would 
kiss his bauds and beg a blessing. He never gave the signal for 
battle without making the sign of the cross, and kissing the 
image of St. Nicholas. He would worship relics; drink conse- 
crated water ; and eat consecrated bread. These actions he would 
perform with such gestures and grimaces, that to some liis de- 
votion seemed no better than the display of a inerry-andrew. 
He knew how to inspire his soldiers willi a sort of national 
fanaticism, and nuidc them holicnm, that if tliey died in lighting 
his liattles, tliey would immediately return to life in the jilaces 
that were dearest io them, and live entirely free from the usual 
grievances of luynan existence. 

In conversation he was coarse, blunt, and singular. He would 
ask the strangest {}ueslioiis, and expect [ironipt and decisive an- 
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8wers. He would inquire abruptly, ‘^llow many fish are there 
in this pond?’' or, How many trceil arc there in this forest?” 
and a storm of harsh epitheli/ was showered upon the respon- 
dent who should chance to answer doubtine;ly. 

Generally jndiHercnt to external appearance^ and careless for 
the luxuries which wealth can purchase, he was yet excessively 
fond of diamonds; and Catharine, on occasion of his great suc- 
eesses, was accustonn^d to gratify his fondness by sending him 
very splendid ones. These he w^ould carry with him in his cam- 
paigns; and would often interrogate Ids aids, Have you ever 
seen my jewels? How many have 1? How much would they 
sell for? Why did our Mamma give them to me?” Not to be 
able to reply to such questions promptl}^, was a heinous hiult in 
Ids eyes, 

Suwarrow was fond of short, pithy sayings, and many of his 
are in circulation. He would sometimes issue his orders in dog- 
grel rhyme ; and sometimes even his reports and desj)atches to 
tlie empress were written in a sort of jingle. To illustrate his 
indith'rence^ to the decencies of nature, in his intercourse with 
Ivis aids and his generals, would lead to too disgusting details. 

Suwarrow's public lionours were as singular as his character. 
Catliarine n'warded him, after the Roman fashion, with the sur- 
name of diimnitski ; and Paul afterwards made him a prince, 
with the name of italinski, just as Scipio of old took the name 
of Africanus, from the scene of his victories. An imperial ukase 
was also issued, proclaiming him the greatest general of all time. 
And yet we arc not moved to any sentimentJike admiration for 
Suwarr(v»v. He was a baleful meteor, which deserves to be won- 
dered at ; but humane (juaiitics are essential to excite tlie feeling 
of admiration. The autiior of Waverlcy declares him to have 
been a man, who, under an exterior of buffoonery, concealed a 
perfect knowledge of the manners and accomplishments of good 
breeding. And can it be so? Was his whole life but one con- 
tinucfl scene on a stage where he played an assumed part? Were 
all his whimsical oddities hut the tricks of an adept in the know- 
ledge of mankind ; the well-devised means, by which a sj)irit of 
mast(U’ly capacities succeeded in compassing its purposes? We 
cannot credit it. To us, Suwarrow seems no better than a subor- 
dinate Attila, who only needed to possess undisputed power 
over another race of Huns, to have swept from the world the 
fairest monuments of civil liberty. As it is, his memory is per- 
petuated by the massacres of Ismail and Praga ; the name of 
this modern ^^stormer of cities,” is written on the page of his- 
tory in characters of blood ; and Carnage may claim him as one 
of her most ferocious sons. * 

Ihe allusion to Suwarrow, of whose last exploits Italy was 
VOL. VTI. — NO. 13. 7 ^ 
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the scene, reminds us to inquire, if the Turks and the ]{ussians 
have never, during; their Ihng course ol existenct*, ranged them- 
selves in union under the same banners? Has the silver crescent 
on its shiehl of <2;reen, never once been raised in harmony with 
the triple crown of the two-lieaded eae;le? France and Frussia 
have so frequently had tludr treaties of alliance with the Sublime 
Porte; and did Russia never pursue a common oi)j(*ct with ih(i 
Turks? Amo/12; the countless variety of lunnan interests, was 
there nev(*r one in which the ambition of both |)owers found a 
common purpose to advance ? 

Yes. Once, an 1 y(‘t only onc(‘, the armies of tlie czar and 
the caliph met in alliance, achii‘\ed a joint victory, and entered 
a cily in companv and in triumph, to n'store an exiled sovertdujn. 
That city was Jxonu' ; that soverei2,n was the ]h)pe. An Euii;- 
lish squadron'*' appeared in th(‘ harbour of (nvita Vecchia, wlule 
Russians and Turks assisted at the sie«;e of Ancona. Success 
ensued on each side of the Appenines, tdl all three nations, as 
they advanced from either sea, assembled in the Internal City. 
It was indeed a stran2;e ihinc^ that the secidar authority of the 
Pope should have been restored in this way; that English, Rus- 
sians, and Turks, heretics, schismatics, and unbelievers, should 
have conspired to restore the apostolic see. 

The last war of the Porte a2;ainst (\atharinc haeV cost the 
sublime sultan the lives of more than a ndllion of men, had 
spread discontent tiiroiu«;h the provinces, and, linally, as we 
have seen, but for tin? uifluence /»f Prus>ia on Austria, and but 
for the more inviti-no; scene of eon(|uesl opened in Poland, would 
have left tiui empire of the sultan at the /nerey C)f the victor. 
For some years, the policy of Franca* and England, and, wo may 
add, of l^ussia, towards the soven^iern of (’onstantino])le, was 
sin2;ularly waverin^;. A seri(\s of revolutions in the heart of 
Eun)])e, far beyond the reach or the co2;nizance of the Otto- 
man divan, had recover(;d E<rypt from French dominion, and 
had contrii)utc{l to the erection of the rej)ul>iic of the seven 
islands, under the ])rot(*ctl()n of the Porte*, and the i^uarantee of 
Russia. At times, the three 2;r(‘at powers (»f Europe, wltldii the 
short space of seven or eight years, stood, each for itself, in a 
hostile attitude towards the Sultan ; and, during the same period, 
hail, in their diplomacy, vied with each other in courting his 
friendship, and offering strict guarantees of his entire posses- 
sions. 

The peace of Prcslmrg, In 1805 , between Austria and France, 
gave up to Napoleon the province of Dalmatia, borderingon the 
Turkish enipire,^and made the condition of that empire more 

• Hotla, Storia d’ftalia dal ir89*=:il 1814. Tomo terzo, p. 48G*— 506. AgP In- 
glesi poi pareva die niolto mcniorabil caso fosse, die vcnisscro a rimettere un 
papa nel suo Catlolico seggio. ^ 
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precarious than ever. And yet, in the following year, the divan, 
influenced by the successes of the French in the north of Eu- 
rope, abandoned its friendly connexion with Russia, which had 
been renewed hut the year before, and, despatching a splendid 
embassy to Paris, courted an alliance with France. 

The"j)resence of Sebastian! in Constantinople elevated the 
influence of Napoleon; and of course brought in its train the 
hx>sfi]itr ofK/igland. I'rance and Turkey liaving formed a con- 
iicxiqii, Kiu^htul and Russia were driven to an alliance bv the 
common r(‘pulsivo influcmce to which both w(tc exposed. hen 
tlie war hetwetm France and Prussia was renewed, Russia at tlie 
same time* caused lier armies to enter Moldavia without an}' de- 
claration of war, and the Russian g('neral jM iclu'lson, in tlie 
same y(*ar, ISOti, enten'd Bucharest in trimupli. Nor had the 
S(‘rvians, who were in a state of insurrection, unrler the cele- 
biated (V.erny (ileoi gc*, been idle spectators oi the contest. Bel- 
grade itsc'll* was attacked by them, and was finally taken, after 
a scene of blood. 

Tlie Divan made a formal declaration of war, ///e eis^hth 
]iNssi(f^ on tin* 7th of January, 1807; and, encouraged 
by the rapid victories of Najioleon over Prussia, prohibited to 
all vessels the navigation through the Dardanelles. This latter 
blow was»aimed at (Ireat Britain, and brought a British fleet 
into the harbour of (Constantinople. The English admiral was, 
however, compelled to retire; and gained for lus country no 
bciieiit whatever by the insult thus olfer^d to the sultan. The 
modest demands of the English were, the siua'ender of the cas- 
tles of the Dardanelles, tlie surrender of the Turkisli navy of 
twenty-one ships of the line, a declaration of war on the part 
of the divan against France, and the cession of Moldavia and 
Wallacliia to Russia. Failing at Constantinojile, the fleet with- 
drew, and snbsecpiently made an adventurous and ultimately 
fruitless invasion of ICgyjit. 

But the course of the war was to be influenced by other events 
than the issue of Russian and Turkish arms. Of the fifteen 
grand sultans of the eighteenth century, Selim III. was un- 
doubtedly the most highly gifted with intelligence. He knew 
the weakness of his em|)ire, but bad not the power to recover 
it from decay. Peter 1. of Russia, had moulded the rising ener- 
gies of his nation ; Selim 111. had a harder task to check the 
progress of decay. Deficient in firmness of character, he adopt- 
ed a partial measure in his eflbrts at reform. He left to the 
janizaries their strength, but formed also an army, which was 
to exist by the side of the ancient forces, and which was disci- 
plined according to the rules of European tacticS. He seems also 
to have been carried away by an indiscreet and romantic admi- 
ration for Napoleon; and his intimacy with Sebastian], whom he 
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permitted to enter the sacred hi ten or of the offended 

the stern pride of the confirmed Mahowednn bigots, Suddenlyf 
on the 28th of May, 1807, the insurrection l)ec;an. On tho2J)th, 
the unhappy Selim endeavoured to ])ac.ify the wild mass ot in- 
surgents by concessions, assenting even to the death of his 
ministers who were favourable to reform. But it was in vain. 
He sacrificed his consistency without securing his liberty. The 
Mufti, who controls the religious prejudices of the Faithful, 
joined in the attempt to depose the sovereign ; and Selim, find- 
ing resistance useless, bade adieu to J)is attendants, and repair- 
ing to the apartments uhich were henceforward to be his pri- 
son, sang the story of his fall to console his captivity. 

The nephew’ of Si‘Iim, the w’eak and ignorant Mnstapha IV. 
^vas raised to the throne. Tlic newly organizcjd army was dis- 
banded ; and a reaction l)egan to exterminate every trace of the 
reforms wdiich had been dc'signod by Selim. Thus, by ariarclij, 
and the conso(juences of the bloody revolution in its interior, 
the Ottoman stale lost the opportunity which was alTordi'd it of 
attaching Russia to advantage, at tlie tinu.' when Alexander was 
suffering from the battles of Eylau and Kricalland. 

The peace of Tilsit ensued. It contained a claiesc* [)roviding 
for an armistice wdth the Porte. The Russians waua^ immediate- 
ly to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia, into wdiich ihe Turks 
were not to enter till the conclusion of tl)e peace. In conso 
quence of this claus(', IJussia made a truce at Sloboja, wdth ibc 
Porte, on the 24th of August, 1S07. But j)cac(j did not ensue 
on the armistice, nor did Russia evacuate the ])rovinc(\s. It does 
not appear, that, at that time, Napoleon abandoned the I^orte ; 
on the contrary, it seems to have beam bis design to prevent 
the transfer of any part of its territory. 

The truce continued, as if by common consent, and without 
any express stipulations, till the year 180 ft. During that ])(;riod, 
a new, more fatal, and more bloody revolution, Jiad sent to the 
grave every male descendant of Osman but one; and no one 
w^as left alive to dispute the sacred succession with the present 
Mahmoud II. 

The principles which led to the revolution may be easily de- 
tailed. The pacha of Rutschuk, Mustapha Bairactar, a personal 
friend of the deposed Selim, a strenuous advocate for the party 
of reform, an enemy to the prevailing system of reaction, de- 
termined to depose the effeminate Mustapha II. and raise Selim 
once more to power. At Adrianople he was joined by the grand 
vizier; and they marched with an army of about thirty-six 
thousand men uiDon the capital, under tlie sacred banner of Ma- 
homet. The sultan endeavoured to win Bairactar by appointing 
him to the chief command of his armies. But the leader of the 
invasion would not be diverjtcd from his purpose. Having first 
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confirmed his miVitary slrcngiVi, he assemhbcl the divan, the 
^ mufti) the leader of the jiinizHrics, anti the ulemas; took from 
the hesitating grand vizier the seals of office and put him in 
chains; and then sent flic nwjfti, and the aga of the janizaries, 
to demand the restoration of the throne to Selim. The barba- 
rous Mustapha IV. immediately ordered Selim to be executed, 
in conformity with the advice of the mufti. When liairactar 
appeared at the inner gates of the seraglio, and received but the 
mangled and mutilated corfise of his benefactor, wliom he had 
expected to restore, grief for a moment was stronger than re- 
venge. Jhit soon revenge took its course. Mustapha IV. was 
deposed, and his younger brother, the present sultan, elevated 
and girded with the sword of the Prophet. The grand vizier 
and tlic mufti were thrown into tlic Posphorus; the chief of the 
eunuchs, and thosx^ who assisted in murdering Selim, were 
hanged. Tlie remains of Selim were interred with great pomp. 

Mahmoud 11.^ was in this revolution but an accidental instru- 
ment in the hands of Bairactar and the party in favour of re- 
forms. "J^he offic(j of grand vizier was conferred on the author 
of the revolution; and now the way seemed open to a trium- 
phant regeneration of the state. Bairactar enjoined new levies 
and warlike preparations. He restored the army with European 
tactics anil discipline; he increased the military subordination ; 
he allaytal the jirivate feuds of the pachas, and made them all 
swear that they would contend only for the defence of the em- 
pire, It was he who caused the youthful sultan to appear in the 
divan, and take part inMhe public business. It^vas he who spread 
through the provinces a fear which promised the restoration of 
order and the return of security. 

Thus there were two parti(‘s at Constantinople. The one 
favoured an approximation to Euro])can culture, and was now 
in power, under a sultan who was a creature of th(‘ir own. But 
the other party, the advocates of pure and undiluted Mahom- 
medanisrn, were still secretly active and powerful. It is on 
the 14th of November, that their superstition believes the Ko- 
ran to have descended from lieaven. On that day a counter-re- 
volution was begun. Bairactar, fearing ho should be over- 
powered, put to death the late sultan Mustapha IV., and his 
mother. He was himself driven to his own palace; and there, 
retiring to a tower, blew himself into the air ; or, as wsome say, 
was suffocated by tlie flames of his own abode. But with the 
death of Bairactar all was not ended. A furious battle was 
fought round the seraglio, between the armies of the ancient and 
the new order. Thrice the janizaries were rejiellcd with a loss 


Mahmoud II. was born July 20, 1785. 
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of throe thousand men. The capudan paoha, tahins; sides with 
tlic party for reform, bonAarded the town. The j)alafe of tiu; 
sultan took fire. The flames spread to the eily. At last Mali- 
moud II., pcrlia[)s deserted by his coiiMS('llors, jierhaps eon- 
cernod for his life, j)erha))S seeing no aUevnatlve, n ieliled to the 
rehellion, and promised the jani'/.iirics all they would ask. 

Thus the great question of a change in tin* polilical system o{ 
tlic Porte, was decided for the present by the force of arms ill 
the streets of Constantinople. The fierceness of tlic conUtst prov- 
ed, tiiat the friends of reform were already luinn'rons; and tliey 
fell, rather from too great confidence in their slr(‘nglh, and the 
want of ability on the part of the sultan, than from an actual 
inferiority in their r(*sources. 41ie ])erson of tin* sultan was 
sacr(*(l, because he ^tood alone; the sole (b'seendant of the race 
of Osman ; ealijdi aad grand sultan without a rival ; and at 
that time without an lieir. The monarch of tin* Turks, in spite 
of tlie institution of polygamy, and the unlimiterl indulg(-nce 
of the harem, was now' ahsolutely an isolated h(‘lng. There 
was not on earth one man, in whose veins flowed the blood of 
his family. 

A sultan, under tlie sw'ay of a lawless body of militarv in- 
surgents, jiromisc'd no gri'at display of externa! stnmgth. The 
congress of Krfurt, and the events wdiiidi prectaieil i^ changed 
the relative position of the jiow'ers of Kuropc*. AVlnm France 
formed an alliana* with Russia, the Porte, no longer attracted 
to Napoleon, w^as left to form a new* combination with Kngland, 
with whi(di ])Ower'a treaty w'as concluded, January 5th, 1^09. 
The 3 'ear had beim signalized with a w'ar between (Uis- 

tavus IV"^. of Sweden and Alexander, ddie ])eace of lcS()9 gave 
to Russia the province of Finland, and secured her forever against 
an invasion iVom the north. 

Alexander, on liis return from Krfurt, opened a congress with 
the Porte, for the ])urp(*se of making ])eace. 'Dn^ Turks knew 
that they were abandoned by Franc(‘, wdien the Jiussian embas- 

demanded the cessation of all the land beyond the Danube; 
but, trusting to the alliance with the Knglish, they ventured 
to renew the war. Time does not allow us to sketch the milita- 
ry results of the three campaigns. The political relations of the 
great ]) 0 W'ers, decided more than battles. The Danube and its 
fortresses offered an obstacle to the Russian arms, far less formi- 
dable than the niountains of the llcemus. In 1811, the Russians 
retreated beyond the Danube; the Turks pursued; were event- 
ually entirely defeated ; and the camp at Rnlschuk was taken by 
storm. Tljis led^to a peace, for France and Russia had again be- 
come divided; and the Porte wxas swayed by the counsels of 
England, which now resumed her friendliness for Russia. The 
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peace'^ was made in spile of France, which power the divan now 
distrusted; and in spite of the treaty, by which France^ and 
Austria had mutually guarantied the integrity of the dominions 
of 'Furkey, tlie Pruth and the Danube became the boundaries 
of llussia, which thus gained Bessarabia, and the third part of 
ISIoJdnvin^ tOi»;cthcr with the control of the natural channel of 
Hunfrarian commerce. 

• The lale war between Russia and the Porte, has been less con- 
spicuous than those of the last century; for magnificent details 
and appalling victories had been necessary to pave the way. It 
did, indeed, seem at first, as if the civilized world were arming 
its moral force, to rescue from an uncertain slavery, the states 
which had so long been the victims of ferocious despotism. The 
insurrection of the (Greeks gave a pious aspect to the foreign in- 
fluence, wliich was invoked as a shield against the disastrous con- 
setjuences of the ruthhvss and sullen revenge, which attended the 
Ottoman successes. The philanthropists throughout the world, 
almost j)eisuaded themselves, that the Turkish sovereignty stood 
arraigned hed'ore the grand inquest of nations; the sentence of 
exclusion from th(‘ henelit of human sympathies was pronounc- 
ed; and the legions of the north were summoned as the minis- 
ters of rctrihutive justice. 

Tint as Mie contest advanced, it soon became evident, that phi- 
lanthropy had hetMi but partially active; and a consideration of 
important interests, such as had led, in the former centuries, 
to repeated collisions, now began to resume atid to exercise 
an overwhelming influence. The eyes of menliad been dazzled, 
and their hearts coiifoundcMl, by the long succession of daring 
achievements and political changes; — the protracted wars, and in- 
tricate negotiations, wliieh had grown out of the French revolu- 
tion. 'Fhat niomeiitous event, had seemed to inUirrupt the con- 
tinuity of history ; and aj)])earcd to form, like a dark and unex- 
plored gulf, an entire sc|)aration of the ])ast and the future. But: 
at last liie nations came to be at rest; and even the tremulous 
motions, which had followed the fierce agitation, had begun to 
be tranquillized. 'I'he old sympathies and objects of ambition 
revived; and |)ur])osos, which Russia had for more than a cen- 
tury been desirous of executing, were now hurritul to maturi- 
ty by the lorce ol fortunate circumstances, and by a dexterous 
use of unforeseen opportunities. 

Not the failure of an entire compliance with some points in 
the treaty of Bucharest, not the frustrated negotiations of Ack- 
cTinann, not a reviving sympathy with the subjugated and dis- 
membered kingdom ol Servia, not an enthusiasng for enfranchis- 
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ing Greece, precipilalctl the recent struggle. The main terms 
of the treaty of Bucharest had been iullillcd ; the Servians, 
however reluctuntly^ had yet been abajidoned to themselves *, 
and insurgent Greece could for a long time ti ml no hearing Jn 
the cabinets of legitimate sovereignty. 

But for more tlian a century, it had been the dclil)erate and 
avowed aim of Russia, to command the Euxine, to have an ab- 
solutely free communication with the M(‘ditcrraiican sea, and to 
wrest from the Turkish sceptre the provinces beyond the Da- 
nube. Was it not in pursuing these objects, that Peter the Great 
sustained his rev’crscs on tlie Pruth? The l)rave and ilery Miin- 
nich aimed at nothing less than the ]R)ss(*ssion of Moldavia,'^ 
and flattered himself prosj)ectively with tlie appointment to its 
government. Catherine pursuefl llie same objects, anti j)r(‘pared 
for success by acquiring the Crimea. •*" 'raurida,^^ wt^ quote a 
letter, t whicli Jost‘ph II., inim<‘(liately after his visit to that 
province, wrote to lus own Ivaunilz, ‘‘'l^mrlcla lias not any tiling 
so very remarkable. — But nev(‘rtheless, the advantagi‘S vvhicli 
Russia derives from the acquisition of this jirovince, are very 
important. It can make Stambonl tremble. It can reduce the 
Osmanlis to extremes, or the destruction of their fleet; it gains 
the way to Paros and the Helles])ont ; hut there 1 must by all 
means come first on the side ol Rumelia.” The Austrian em- 
peror read the hook of futurity well; hut It was only a glance 
of fruitless covetousness, which he was allowed to cast on Ru- 
melia and the Hellespont. 

Alexander, in ' his day, steadily pursued the same objects, 
whenever his relations with France permitted ; anti during liis 
W’ar with Turkey repeatedly refused to make peace, except it 
were purchased with the cession of the principalilies. It was un- 
der the auspices of Nicholas, that the (lltonian territory was ac- 
tually invaded ; yet nine years have elapsed, since preparations 
for the invasion began to he made. 

The events attending the short struggle, proved alike the de- 
sire and the inability of some of the leading European powers to 
interfere. It is nothing new for England to attempt to check Rus- 
sian aggrandizement. But she never was so much at a loss for in- 
struments to assist her, as in the case of the recent war. Prussia, 
which had used its influence against Joseph 11. with so much 
success, was now found to be in close alliance with the Russian 
emperor; and Sweden, which, under the bold and inflexible 
Gustavus, had almost planted its standards on St. Petersburg, 

♦ See the not uninteresting life of Munnich. G. A. v. Ilaletn's Lebensbe- 
schreiburg des Uussisch-Kuiserliclien General- I‘'el(lmur3hull*.s 11. C. Grafen von 
Munnich. p. 98-99, and 256 — 265. The ficldrnarshal was a man of prompt de- 
cision, daring bravery, and had a good deal of homely eloquence, 
f Bricfe von Joseph dem Zweylen, p. 106. 
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lias, since the loss of Finland, been effectually separated, by a 
sea, from tJie povvcrful empire which il at one time rivallctl and 
attempted to su\u\ue. f 

It is one of the peculiar advanta^^cs of the Russian po.sifiony 
•that with the largest ten‘itory, it has a frontier no wlinxi ])eru> 
liarly open to invasion. Of the capitals of f]uro]>e, ^Varsa^v is 
nearest the centre of that continent; and there the Russian arnii(‘s 
are stationed as an advanced f»;uard. On the north, it has, with 
respecJ to Sweden, (ivery advan(ai[;e of an ultra-marine jiosition. 
Ibaissia never has ventured to thwart directly the ])ur])Oses ol 
the Russian government; and from the very great lacilit)^ with 
which its provinces miglit he invaded fi’om Poland, will ncv(ir 
seek a disjiute with its overshadowing neighliour. There remains, 
thercft)rc‘, Austria orilj", with whom England could conccud an 
opposition to Russian* success in Turkey. Hut for purj)Oses ot 
foreign aggression, Austria is p(‘culiarly weak, and, most ol all, 
is w(‘ak on tln^ sid(j of Rn«Jsia. Every page of Austrian history 
sliows Innv hard it ivas obliged to struggle for Hungary; how 
earnestly it lias desired to secure the adjoining ])rovinces on 
either side of the Danube; and the hisiory which lias occasion 
to record the desire and the straggle for the latter provinces, has 
also to add the disa[)])ointment and defeat. 

We thcrtforc believe, that the general peace of Europe has 
•not, during the late w’ar, been in any serious danger. The 
British cabinet, not able to resist their aspiring rival in the fudd, 
made constant appeals to liis magnanImitT ; and now can only 
declaim, and write dijilomatic notes, and ask f(fr a general con- 
gnjss; ’' though Russia has never, at any former juncture, sub- 
mitted to a congress the adjustment of her claims. 

Tlujre remained, theradbre, no help for Turkey, hut in its own 
R'sotirces, and tlu) jiersonal ciiaractcr of its sovereign, d'ho 
world has, during the summer, had occasion to see what the re- 
source's of the sultan, wdiether in z\sia or in Eui’ope, could ac- 
complish. It seemed doubtful, wiiother it was casiei* to win from 
him jirovinccs in Asia or in Europe. But there were some who 
cherished a belief in the extraordinary abilities, eminent deci- 
sion of character, enlargement of mind, personal bravery, and 
heroism of Mahmoud II. The little book of TTpham,t intended 
for wide circulation in England, speaks of the development 
of his magnanimous and energetic qualities, eoinmeiisuratc*, with 
the crisis.^^ ' 

It is not a very pleasant task to denj’ merit to the unfortunate; 
hut a just estimate of the character of the sultan must precede 
any views respecting the future destinies of liis eynpire. If we 

* See last T-ondon Quarterly Kevlcw. 
t History of the Ottoman Empire. Voh ii. p. 3S2, 353. 
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judge of him by the results of his reign, \vc must lake into the 
account not only his pr^csent dlscomiiturc, hut the! proeciling 
Russian wars. In the peace of Hucharest, lie gave up as much, 
or even more, fJiaii Suivarrow and Potemkin, united with C o- 
hurfif hnc] been able to acquire. 

It is said, that he is superior to the prejudices of his nation ; 
he admits Kuroj)eans to Jiis society^ and appears jn the uniform 
of a hussar, and lias even been known to chat familiarly witJi llic 
family of a European ambassador. But it is to be borne in mind, 
that Constanlinojile was the seat of two parties; the one averse 
to ('hango, tlie other fivouring European institutions. Under 
the auspices of this latter party, which had deposed his brother, 
Rlalimoud came to tlie throne, as the visible head and rallying 
point of the friends of n'form. In wearing a coat and jiantaloons, 
and in not w'holly avoiding the society of Cliristians, lie does 
hut follow the influences wdiich raised liim, through scenes of 
insurrection and blood, to his present dignity. 

Accident, not his moral qualities, promoted lilm to the supreme 
power. He w\as nut elevated, till no other remained. Jhit in tlie 
very season of victory, he was defeated; and tlu‘ <lominion of 
the janizaries, wliom he liated, and wlioni he might liave re- 
strained hy the exercise of moderate prudence, was (nice more 
restored, with an increase of madness, and w ith all tteir ancient 
w^antonness of crime. He subse(inently devisial measuri'S for a 
new atUunjit at subverting the janizaries ; but in IS2'^ he wuis 
once more compclled.to yield to tludr dictation ; he iiruke uji his 
ministry, exiled' four of its memhers, and submitted to the into- 
lerable disgrace of causing his favouritcMuinisler, Halet EHeiuli, 
the great leader of his best designs, to be decajiitated. Can there 
be a loww act of personal jnisillanimity ? 

In the next year, the party in favour of reform grew much 
stronger at Constantinople. The jiacha (>f Egypt liad jiroved. In 
his own territories, the lauiefits of the n(‘w sysUun. Had a great 
man bt^en at the head of Turkey, he would have found the means 
of awakening some national sj>irlt in tin*, guards of the empire. 
JVlahinoud knew of no alternative, but passive obedionee, or 
death. Collecting the janizaries in tlie public square, he order- 
ed the troops which were in the service of the revolutionary par- 
ty, to ])oinl their arlilhuy at the miserable wn'tches, wlio were 
huddled together in defenceless confusion- Some fled to the bar- 
racks; the sultan ord(Ted the barracks to be set on fire; tlic 
flames extended ; and tlic city w\as made one great funeral pile, 
on which the living bodies oftwxuity thousand s()ldi<xs wxre con- 
sumed. , The massacre equalled in destruction the liloodiest ex- 
])loits of Suwarrow. It did Turkey as much injury; for it left 
the country w’itlioiit a regular army, in the season of its gre.alesl 
peril. 
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The succession of insurrections during the reign of Mahmoud, 
is sometimes alluded to as a proof of liis greatness and resolu- 
tion. This, however, would not be done by any one who 
knows tlic system which in such cases is followed. One reh(il- 
Jious chief is subdued by another chief, who, more craftily, cou- 
^ccal^ his nspirntions after independence under the mask of ^cah 
Oils obedience, and as;^randizes himself under the appearance of 
rc^iresslng treason. Wlierc force fails, bribery and assassination 
are the sure weapons of conscious Aveakness. Oh! the magnani- 
mity of bribing the sons of Ali Pacha to l)ctray him! Oh! the 
courag(‘ required to insult, and .spit upon, and murder a dc^fence- 
less oid man of eighty-two! As for the victories ov^cr the Weha- 
l)i1es, our sympathies arc entirely with the gallant Ehn Sahoud. 
Tile glory of the victory belongs to the sovereign of Egypt; the 
murder of the loo cOnfiding prisoner of war, was the only cx- 
j)hu't in whicli the Divan and the Sultan olliciated. 

Put then Mahmoud is so firm! As though obstinacy was not 
the natural concomitant of a weak mind. It is the prerogative 
of reason to deliberate, and to establish the resolves of the will 
on the firm liasis of wise premeditation. It will be found in 
life, paradoxical as it may seem, tliat the most obstinate men 
are also the most alijectly coinjilying. And naturally. Their 
l)lind dcci?iic)n is impotent; they arc constantly ])utting them- 
selves in the wrong; and their very rashness leads them neces- 
sarily to concessions. Yielding to Mahmoud the quality of ob- 
stinacy and its attendant weakness, he equally conspicuous 
for a want of prudence. lie had not even skill* enough to conci- 
liate the Eurojican powers which wished to favour him ; by the 
atrocious execution of tlie Patriarch on Easter day, he insulted 
all Christendom, sliowing a degree of political folly equal to the 
outrageous criminality of the deed; and in the treaty of Ackcr- 
mann, having used low and insidious artifice, and having conced- 
ed every thing solely to gain time, he is now, by a sort of re- 
tributive justice, compelled to make good the terms, which he 
had promised willi treacherous lijis. 

We cannot see how greatness can be ascribed to a man who 
has achieved nothing great. If the excuse of a want of oppor- 
tunity, or ot evil limes, is ofTcrod, the example of the Egyptian 
pacha ofiers an immediate refutation of the insufficient apology, 
fie has troops on the European footing; he has lands well culti- 
vated ; laws firmly administered; abundant revenues; domestic 
strength ; and foreign influence. Cairo is not made the scene of 
successive conflagrations, or murderous discord, or bloody revo- 
lutions. ^ 

Having lluis sought for the origin of the late war, in the here- 
ditary policy of the Russian government, and having explained 
its rapid issue, from a consideration, rfirst of the difficulties wliicli 
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(’hcckccl foreign influence, then of the W(‘alvn(‘ss of the J'urkish 
})o\v(‘r, in eonsi‘([iienco Af iloinc'Slie facliotis, and laslty, of the 
jx'r^onal dchility of tlic reigtiinii; snllan; it only I’ojoains to enu- 
i))(T;de tlie tcnins on ^v\fud\ ))e*Aev‘ \\;\s iniuUy been coucediMl. 
The conchisioii of the contest has hccin in a daily Jounuh aptly 
eompart'd to the tennination of the second Oirtlin^iiiuiii war 
with l\onu‘. Tlie cases have many ])oints of analogy ; ’ hut, on 
Il)e wliole, the Roman coiHjueror prescribed less degrading tern>s, 
and acknowledged less equivocally the indepcmlence ol Car- 
thage. 

TJ)0 wliole commerce of the Turkish empire is surrendered 
to tlie Russians. They may go to all ports, and conduct their 
traffic almost on tlieir own Ic-rms, in(!ej)eml(‘nt of any ]>lenary 
exercise of d'ui’kish sovereignly. Kvery Russian, wlio treads on 
the Tui’kish soil, is at once poss(‘Sse(l ol immuniti(‘S, uliicli tlie 
Jaw of nations lias heretofore hardly conceded to ambassadors. 
The Turk, who may murd(‘r a Russian, cannot avent from ll)e 
lh)rle tlie disasters of a war of annihilation. 'I’lie Roman tri- 
huiuis were, in tlieir jiersons, hardly heltl as sacred, or ])r()tect- 
ed liy as severe threats, as is (-very Russian snhjecl, who may 
lumcefortli jiass tlie Danube. Th(‘ Russian government retains 
t)i(‘ right of licing the jirotector of every one of its citizens, even 
after tlicy liave entered a foreign hu rilorv ; and it tliiKt olitains a 
condilioiial right of inquest into every nook and hamlet, every 
cilv and harbour, evc:rv bazaar and encanipnuMit of tin* 'l\irks. 
'fhe jnvclncis of the; svraglie, and tin; r(‘c(‘sses of tlie inosfpK'S, 
nay, for auglit w<* see, the jirc'sence-chainher of the sidtaii, and 
even tin* sanctuary of Mecca itself, ar(‘ no longer sacred, except 
l>y courtesy. 

'fluise jioints, rendering Russians, and Russian coninu'rce in 
Turk(‘y, aiinmahle only to j{u.ssian anthmitii'S, art' manifestly 
inconsistent with any of our notions of indejii ndence. Jlut this 
is not all. Ry tlie j)<‘ac(' of A<lrianople, tlu^ ]\)rte is at once de- 
prived, effectually, thougli in<lireclly, of the sovereignty of al 
/errs/ c/g/// parts in nineteen^ perhaps of a full moiety ^ of all its 
Kuropean poss(‘ssions. We say perhaps a moiety, for the limits 
of Greece are yet to he assigned; hut the Peloponn(\sus with 
large* additions, S(‘rvia, and the {irincijialities of Moldavia and 
Wallacliia, arc severed, wc trust forever, from the Ottoman 
sway. 

* 'I'lie lUissiax general, like Iho lUmmn rominaiulcT, is still a yotinp;’ man ; the 
|)(’:icc in ( aril rase was ( nncliulrd, in',! as Ihe capital ol ihr coinjnrnal ('onntry 
was oil tlir ])oint of hrin;^ attacked. The jjroviiicos beyond tlie Danube aie 
|(>a to tb»‘ lento, as^nmcdi as Sj)aui was to the ( 'artha.glniaiis. (irr^ece is to 'I'ur- 
ke\, uli.d NunTwlia was to (!artliag(\ It is ])erhaps goini^ too far to coniparr 
the lelations of (kipo dUstria to Uussl.i, with those of JVlassiiiissa to Uoinc. Hut 
if Dic!>ilsch shall Ixi Scipio, whore is our llarinihal ^ 
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The Greece of classic antiqui^, not very far in c\tcnt from 
the liingtiom of Portugal, or the state of JMainc, or South Caro- 
lina, contained about thirty thousand S(iuare miles ; the territory, 
{^outh ol the Gull ol A.rta and the Gulf of Volo, docs 
* not iiiclutlc Epirus or Thessaly, a/id so would not greatly differ 
'-in extent from Switzerland, or the kingdom of Hanover, oi- llic 
tlire’e southernmost Ncw-Kngland states. 

.Whiitcvcr relation Greece may bear to the Porte and to the 
rest of Europe, it will stand virtually under the protection of 
Russia, and, for the present, will have with it a community of 
interests, as of religion and of enemies. It has not been forgot- 
ten, througli whose hands the sov'ereignty of the Ionian Isles 
was transferred to Great Britain : the remaining isles and the 
main laud will offer every facility for contesting with English 
ambition, the comnnuid of the commerce of the Eevant, and the 
.suverc'ignty of the ^Egean sc.a. Some protection from abroad is 
«'.ssenlial to the .security of Greece. Rene vixit, qui hene latuit. 
Greece will probably be to Russia, what Florence is to Austria. 
Let us hope for Greece, a government as mild, prosperity as 
decided, tranquillity as perfect, as the Florentine states have long 
enjoyed, since the humane and exemplary administration of Leo- 
pold. 

Great liiitain is the only power which could dispute with 
- Ru.ssia the equivocal privilege of protecting Greece. We asso- 
ciate rightly with the Engli.sh government, high ideas of even 
justice, and accountability at home. But ij. does not follow, that 
a foi-eign province will b‘e administered or projected more mild- 
1}' b}’ a jauliamcnt than by an autocrat. As a question of ab- 
.stract hberty, it matters little, whether the master, if he i.s irre- 
sponsible to the pc'ople governed, be an individual or a public 
body. The humane virtues are more apt to be manifested by an 
individual. The provincial administration of Great Britain, for 
example, and we will but state an historical fact, has been less 
marked by clemcnc)^ than the Spanish ; though in both cases, fo- 
reign provinces have been alike held subservient to the interests 
of the governing country. Or to give an illustration much more 
striking : when ancient Rome submitted to the imperial form of 
government, the provinces were divided between the emperor 
and the .senate; those which were under the emperor, were, and 
continued to be, administered with much the greater mildness, 
and enjoyed a far less precarious jirosjierity. (Vn irresponsible, 
de.spotic senate, was more fierce and tyrannical, than the irro- 
sjionsiblc emperor ; just as an individual i.s a more lenient credi- 
tur than a corporation. If, then, Greece must have a protector, 
the friends of liberty in the United States woufd have quite as 
much, and in our view more, to regret, .should England obtain 
that trust, than if the remote guarantee should be Russia. The 
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wjncings of the English writers^ ^how how much their ^royem- 
nirni is jj!;nUcd, " 

To ServiUj the peace of Adrianople brings htirtlly fewer ad- 
vantages than to Greece. That country, in extent about as large as 
Denmark, or as Maryland and New-,I(‘rsey, lias been for ever 
swejit by tlie besom of war, and will probably have to encoun- 
ter one struggle more, previous to its entire emancijiation. On 
comparing tlie conditions of the several treaties of Ihicharest, 
Ackermann, and Adrianojilc, we find that the Porte retains the 
citadels of Servia, (of whicli Ihdgradc is the chief), and is to 
re(‘eivc from the Servians a iiutdcrate tribute. Tlie iiussians 
guaranty, that it shall not he e.rcesfilve. Tin; more vague the 
exjiressions, th(.‘ more room is allowed for tlu‘ interferenc(‘ of the 
stronger jiarty. ^I'o tlu^ Servians an* further conctuled, privilege's 
efjual to those enjoyed by the most favoured provinces, and a 
right of negotiating under llussian auspices, to secaire to them- 
selves the lilierty of worshi]), the choice of their own chiefs, 
liberty of commerce with all parts of the Turkish territory, the 
entire domestic c/dm inistrat ion ^ even over jm/tper I y tndnn^iny; 
to i^Iuss'uhnans^ and a jirohihition to Mussulmans, olluT than 
those ajipertaining to the garrisons, to establish themsi'Ives in 
Servia. lias not Servia, then, ceased lobe a Turkish jirovinct*? 

Is the sovereignty of the sultan any thing more than’ nominal? 
Or, rather, where docs, in truth, the ultimate sovereignty re- 
side? The Porte holds the fortresses ; Russia guaranties the 
liberties of S('rvia; the Porte levies a tribute of mone y ; liussia 
has on the alfections of the people a liold, which can o])cn their 
most secret coffers ; the Porte is ever read}'^ to prove its ])Ower 
by oppression ; and Russia confirms to each Christian inhabitant 
of Servia, the peaceful enjoyment of liis jiropcrty and its rights. 
Rome, too, had its allies. 

Respecting the noble provinces of JVallachia and IMofdavia^ 
wdiich, by the w'ay, are jointly only equal in extent to about 
three-fourths of Florida, there seems to be but one opinion. 
Russia, dedaying for the present to claim them in fee simple, 
has entered into actual possession, under a mortgage wdiich will 
probably never be discharged. Henceforward Austria bascv(‘ry 
thing to fear and nothing to hope from a war with her neigh- 
bour, who now controls the great highway of Hungarian com- 
merce, and has easy access to almost one half of the frontier of 
the vast Austrian monarchy. The schemes of Peter the Great 
arc accom])lishcd. He found an empire which liad no communi- 
cation with the great seas of commerce hut through Archangel. 
His suc<JCSSor i^ master of the Baltic, the Caspian, and the 
Euxine; and is preparing to struggle with the English for the 
ascendancy in the Egean. 

The results of tlie late WiV' have obviously excited alarm and 
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distrust in England ; but not because the Britisb empire in In- 
dki has been endangered by it The alarm about India in a mere. 
eliimcra; and ages must roll away, and one career of wild am- 
bition be succeeded by anothef, before a Russian Genghis woidd 
venture to stray into India with liis countless hosts of vagrant 
•crnqncrors. No! The points of collision are much nearer, loss 
magnificent in extent, but yet immediate and important. The 
command of the Archipelago may be disputed between those 
who protect the Ionian Isles and the fosterer of independent 
Greece. England and Russia, the great European rivals, arc, 
indeed, themselves at tlic extremes of the continent ; hut the 
states which arc their respective clients, arc situated almost side 
by side, and a ]iredominant influence in tlie Ionian Isles is more 
than counterbalanced by tiic cluster of Greek islands in the 
Kgean, and the deep harbours and noble hays of continental 
Greece. 

On the whole, the peace of Adrianoplc is favourable to the 
best interests of civilization and humanity. Regions, on which 
nature, in lu^r kindest mood has lavished all the elements of jiros- 
perily, are now permitted in security to profit by their natural 
advantages. Servia gains a respite from oppression ; the means 
of eventually securing her independence; and an opportunity 
of developing her vast, and, as yet, almost wholly unexplored 
resources. The principalities may now prosper like our own 
blooming states to the north of the Ohio ; tlic desolate majesty 
of those rich hut wasted countries shall yield to the gentle iu- 
lliKinces of accumulatea wealth and protected industry. Ilut 
al)ovc all, Greece is restored to the alTcctions of humanity. 
Favoured by Providence in its situation and climate beyond 
any portion of Flurope, its prosperity must he rapid and cheer- 
ing. If local influences, the temperature and soil of a country, 
decide on the occupations, and in some measure on the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants, the virtues and genius of anti(piity will 
under some asj)oct re-appear. However much the forms of em- 
pires may have changed, the great features of nature remain un- 
impaired. The same bright sun, wdiich shone on Plato and 
Pliidias, on the hcroc's of Salamis and the orators of the Athenian 
democracy, still rolls with undiminislied splendour through the 
clear sky of Hellas. The streams of the llyssus and the Euro- 
tus flow in their wonted channels. The olive of Minerva still 
ripens its fruits, and ripens them once more for peaceful citi- 
zens, who, in their turn, have struggled against the barbarian 
for their domestic liberties. It is, hidecd, Greece, and living 
.Greece. She re-appears to take her place in the family of na- 
tions. Her star ascends brightly through a skj^ that no longer 

The remainder of European Tiykey lies at the mercy of its 
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conqueror. If it had strenf^th to commence the recent strugfj^lc, 
it has, in the present treaty of peace, rcsi<»;ncfl cv^ery Jiope of 
future successful resistance. Indeed the whole enifure ol Turkey 
is as decidedly ))rostrated before the czar, as Persia has been 
since the termination of its late war witli Itussia. Tlie influence 
of Nicholas prevails from the frozen sources of th(5 Tornea to 
the Persian Gulf, llis ships ride triumphantly in all the Turk- 
ish waters; the lives of his subjects are charmed against eve- 
ry aggression and violence throughout tlie Ottoman dominion. 
He has won every thing whicli was essential to the prosperity 
of the provinces which acknowledge his sway, lie has done 
something for the cause of humanity. Put now the world has 
a yet deej)(jr interest in tlio wise administration of the intcTiial 
concerns of Kussia, and in the personal character of her sove- 
reign. Since it would be idle to wisli for her many ])roviMC(‘S 
that highest good which conu'S from the conilict of free opinions, 
we will hope, tiiat t!u‘- mild virtues of an Antoniiut may be (unu- 
lated by her sovereign, rather tlon the less arduous and less ran* 
distinction w'hich follows on extensive conquest. 


Art. IIL— MOHAMMEDAN HISTORY. 

1. — livpoiise it la^gvcsiion, qtielle a jiendant Ics trois pre- 

miers sRcIcs dc Phvi^ire^ rinjlueiicc da Mahoinffistne sar 
V esprit, les irKCurs, ti Ic e^onrerncment des pea pics chez Ics- 
(/aids il s^est ftabli? Par M. Die IIammkr ; Vienna. 

2. — Me^noirs of the pruivipal erenls in Mohaaunedan Ilislo- 
ry,from the death of I he Jlrahian Lep;islalor, to flic avers- 
sifnt of the Emperor *dkhar, and the establishoient of the 
IMos^al Empire. London: 4 vols. 4to. 

3. — Hisioirc dts Jlrahes sons le goiivernemcnt dcs Califfs. Par 
M. Marigny. Paris: 4 vols. 12mo. 

Few names upon the roll of kings have more associations in 
their favour, than that of the eccentric Caliph Harun Alrashid ; 
and fewer still, have owed their reputation to an humbler source. 
Notwithstanding the extent of his dominions, apd the splendour 
of his court, his sagacious policy, his military prowess, and, 
above all, his munificent encouragement of learning and the 
arts, we doubt whether he would ever have attained the post- 
liumous celebrity which he enjoys in Eurojie, had not accident, 
tradition, or caprice, created him the hero of the Thousand and 
One Niglits. On the history and merits of this celebrated story- 
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hook, xve hare dwelt at length, in a former article; nor have we 
tJic least wish to obtrude any further disquisition, in relation to 
that subject, on the patience of the reader. We jnean inei^ly 
to avail ourselves of the associations which the previous discus- 
sioii cannot fail to have suggested, as a pretext for passing, by a 
uvtural transition, from the enchanted ground of Oriental ro- 
mance, into the adjacent fields of Oriental history. We are too 
well aware of the interest which mixed or historical romance 
imparts to the realities which serve as its foundation, not to 
seize witli eagiirness on cv(’ry op])ort unity to press the one into 
the service oi the other. VVe have recurred, therc'forc, to the 
Ara])ian Nights, not witli any thought of continuing our obser- 
vations on tlios(^ captivating fictions, but merely for the purpose 
of enlisting the attention of our readers to the corresponding 
])ortion of aulhentic-lilstory. No one can read these tales with- 
out forming, as it were, an intimate aerpnuntance , with the 
whimsical ami violent, yet generous Alrashid ; and we may add, 
without feeding some curiosity to view the same figure in the 
lf‘ss glaring and illusive light of historic verity. In reviewing 
Dr. Scott’s translation of the Thousand and One Nights, we liad 
occasion to bestow a ])nssing notice on this point. But as the de- 
sign of that article forbade, any minute attention to the subject, 
and as the subject itself is sufliciently interesting to deserve a se- 
parate discussion, we make no apology for once more bringing 
Alrashid into view. All that wc have to say of the Thousand 
and One Nights at present, will be said ir^refercnce to him. 

We have sjioken of Alrashid as the hero of ^hese tales. The 
expression is, of course, not to be understood too strictly. The 
Thousand and One Nights, if brought to the standard of our po- 
pular romance, will be found to have no hero. The characters 
who tigun^ at the commencement and the close, are by no means 
the most interesting in the dramatis personae. . It is also true, 
that a large proportion, even ofihe stories in our popular trans- 
lations, (which, as we Jiave said before, contain but a small part 
of the wliole,) have nothing ostensibly to do with llarun or the 
age in which ho lived. I’hc scene is laid, sometimes in Tarta- 
ry, sometimes in (3hina, and sometimes in regions altogether fa- 
bulous. All that wo mean, then, is, that amidst this variety of 
heterogeneous dates, scenes, and characters, the reign of Alra- 
shid, the city of Alrashid, and Alrashid himself, are decidedly 
most prominent. In the wildest tales, the author judiciously se- 
lects a distant spot, and lets the date alone ; but when he comes 
home to real life, he almost alwa 3 's uses this incipient formula, 
^‘.In the reign of the Caliph Harun Alrashid at Bagdad.’’ It is 
worth}^ of observation, too, that these last are Almost the only 
cases, in which there is any apparent disposition to paint charac- 
ter and manners, any further than is necessarily involved in the 
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process of the narrative. In these Bagdad stories, there is ma- 
nifested a personal familiarity with to])Ographical details and lo- 
caI*ciistoms, which would seem to indicate the Bagdad origin ot 
these parts of the work at least; while the constant disposition 
to make Harun act a part in every bye-play, comic, larcical, or 
tragic, appears to justify the inference, that they were first con- 
ceived, if not first written, in that caliph’s reign. On any other 
supposition^ if is hiird to account for this cxclusivo prcicrtnicc 
of him and his times, to ail that went before and followed after 
him. In particular qualities, many other monandis ol the hoikse 
of Abbas far surjiassed him. llis own son, Almamun, was a bet- 
ter soldier and a wiser man ; and more than one of his lineal de- 
scendants quite eclipsed him, by tlu'ir romantic heroism and 
profuse munificence. To romancers of a distant age, tlu'se would 
have offered more attractions, lint Harun was a favourite with 
his own dependants. The comjxiund of strange qualiti(‘s which 
formed his cliaracter, particularly the eccentric turn which led 
him into acts and situations more romantic than <lignified, en- 
deared him to the imaginative and vulgar of his capital. His 
adventure's became the theme of conversation in their makamat, 
or po])ular conversazioni, and, as a necessary rons(‘quenoe, of their 
traditionary tales. His name was handed down in the bazar and 
in the harem, as the name of the best of kings and the m(*rriest 
of wags. The practical joke's wliich he perpetrated or witnessed 
in disguise, becamcr lu'irlooms in every family, and at length, 
his title to the horo’s^place in every story, new or old, that luad 
Bagdad for its s«ene, was established so comjdetcly by jirescrij)- 
tion, that none of his successors, by dint of merit, extravagance, 
or wickedness, could supj)lant or sujiersede him. 

This may be thought a suflicii'iU ex[)lanation of the promi- 
nence given to this caliph in the Thousand and One Nights ; 
but another reason yet remains, consistent with the supposition, 
that tlie tales themselves were of a later date; and it is to this 
that we wish more particularly to direct the attemtion of the 
reader. The truth is, that the accession of Alrashid to the 
throne of Bagdad, was a most im])ortant era in the annals of the 
Moslem empire; a point at which a change came over the as])cct 
of afiairs, and the current of events began to set in a n(‘,w direc- 
tion. During the century and a half which intervened between 
the flight of Mohammed and the birth of Harun, an essential 
change had been efl’ected in the tenure which the Moslem 
pontiffs held their ollicc, in the principles upon which that office 
was administered, in the views entertained of public policy, re- 
ligion^ learning, and the arts. These mutations were, of course, 
not without their influence upon the manners of the people, and 
the relations which subsisted between the cali])hat and foreign 
powers. The Arabs had, |n fact, now reached the point, where 
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the details of history and public biography begin to become in- 
teresting. The increase of wealth and knowledge had quick- 
ened the progress of refinement on the one hand ; while, on* the 
other, the period had not yet come, when this mighty empire, 
at once weakened and corrupted, ^vas to be dismembered by 
its want of principle, and prostrated by its want of strength. At 
this ‘point, nothing seemed wanting but a prince wise enough 
to .know the worth of learning, and both liberal and rich enough 
to patronise it, with suHicicnt popularity to sanction his proceed- 
fngs — nothing else seemed wanting to open a now scene in this 
iin])osing firaina. Sueli a prince wios IJarun, and such a scene 
was oj)(‘ned upon Jiis accession. Jn liis reign, a wise and liberal 
foreign policy was first introduced into tlic counsels cf tlie cali- 
phat. While liis jiacilic envoys exclianged tokens of amity with 
those of (diarlemagiLC, his armies carried a successful war into 
the heart of the empire of the East; and while his military mis- 
sionaries preached the Koran from the Atlantic to the Indus, 
Christianity was wisely tolerated even at the palace gates in 
Bagdad. 

it is not surprising, therefore, that the legends of the East 
should set forth llarun in such strong relief as a hero of ro- 
mance; and without attempting farther explanation of a circum- 
stance so i^atural, we shall proceed to view the subject in another 
. light. A liistory of tlie Eastern Caliphs, derived immediately 
from Oriental sources, and so constructed as to exhibit and illus- 
trate the influence of the Mohammedan religion, upon political 
society and the condirion of the world, is stijl a desideratum, 
though there is no unexecuted work for which the materials 
exist in more abundance. Tlie philosophy of liistory is wholly 
unknown to Oriental writers. Their historians may be divided 
into two great classes. The first, of wliich Ibn Ai'abshalr^' is a 
very favourable and imposing specimen, are florid and verbose 
declaimers, who delight in lashing up the peaceful and majestic 
stream of historical truth, into an ocean of rlielorical foam and 
froth. The other, and we believe by far the more numerous, 
are laborious retailers of minutiie, without the least pretensions 
to original reflection, or jfliilosophy of any sort. It seems as if 
these indefatigable chroniclers could lie satisfied with nothing 
short of a jirecisc and scrupulous detail of all matters of fact, 
whatever their relative importance, which could possibly be 
scraped into connexion with their subject. Such microscopic 
fidelity to fact is, of course, incompatibio with the higher quali- 
ties of historical composition. Accordingly, we find, in the 
works to which we have alluded, no attempts either at rhetori- 
cal embellishment, or philosophical disquisition.® They present 
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a mere chaos of detached particulars, connecicd hy no series 
but that of time, and oflon tlirown togetlmr in absurd and ian- 
tastic coml)inations. It is indeed surprisint!; to (>bserve how 
steadfiistly these writers ])ersevered in stringinij!; tacts upon the 
bare thread of tlieir narrative, without once aiipearinji to con- 
ceive the possibililv of forming; other and nioi'e iisc‘lul conibi- 
nations bv a different arrangement, 'fhe resv\lt is, that though 
their volumes furnish {in iilnnuhincc ol the r:nv jn/itcrin). the 
working of it into an agreeable or us(‘ful s/iape bus been left to 
other hands. We arc not only carelully in(()rm(*d ol the length 
of everv calipli’s reign, but are told u])on wliat day of th(‘ w(‘ek 
it began and (‘iided. Hesid('s the usual d('lalls respecting the 
personal ap])earance and dojnesti(‘ halu’ts of th(‘se princ(‘S, we 
are favoured wjtli a minute ilescri])ti()n of tlieir Ix'ards and 
whiskej-s; a complete list of their household officers, tlio in- 
scriptions on tlH‘ir sigiu'ts at full lenglli, and sometinu's an enu- 
meration of their favourit(.* dishes; — wliil(‘ the causes and effects 
of the most serious (‘vents nre l(‘ft to be conjectured or enu- 
cleated elsewhere. It is (‘vident, tlunad'ore, that thesi‘ winks are 
to be looked upon as nothing mon* than ])ul)lic memorandum- 
books, from which, witli proper carf‘, a bistoiy may he elabo- 
rated, but which are any thing but liistorir‘s tlunnselvc'S. 'J^hore 
are, no doubt, some exceptions to this s\\ee|jing cojisure. Of 
these, Abulfedd and Abulfaraj an* amoiig t}H‘ most resp(‘Ctable. 

In the absence of sucli a dig(*st of tliese Oricuital crudities as 
we could wisli to see„,we shall make no ajxdogy for trcs])assing 
upon the readenbs ])atience will\ a ra))i(l sketch of (l)i‘ ])rogr(‘Ss 
of affairs anUxnxlent to the times of llaiun. A\ (* trust w(‘ shall 
be able to inform th(‘ minds of some, and redVesh the memory 
of otliers, Avilh n'speet to a most intcr(‘sling ehapter in tin' his- 
tory of man, and on(‘ Avhicl> has n(‘ver h(‘en e\ pounded clearly 
in few words, lly those of our read(‘rs, therefoie, who are fond 
of sucli inquiries, we hope to he accompanied, at least with 
patience, wluk* we go hack for a moment to the first foundation 
of the caliphat. 

The Arabic word caliph, in its ])rop(‘.r sense, denotes simply 
a successor. It implies lu'/ither royal rank nor hereditary right ; 
and for that very reason, we presume, was fixed upon as an 

* A reader fuTTiiliar with the best, or even the inferior, historians of Europe, 
might well be oNCUsed fm smiling at the exquisite taste.hornctimes displayed by 
these Oriental annalists in the urrangciTienl (»r their mailer, "to take an exani- 
ple at vemture — Makiizi, an lustorian of high authorit}" and great repute, holds 
this language in relation to Jlakeni Hiamnuah: “He commanded that all dogs 
should he killed, in consequence of winch a great number lost tlicir lives. IJe 
founded a college, •'culled the House of Wisdom, to which he transfoned the 
royal library. He was very cruel to his running footmen, many of whom he 
put to death,” &c. What a circumlleclivc climax ! so to speak — dead dogs, 
colleges, and running footmen ’ 
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official title for the first successors of Mohammed. It is a sin- 
gular fact, that in all the writings of that extraordinary charac- 
ter, there is no indication of his having spent a thought ilpon 
the probable state of things posterior to his own decease. The 
ivoran never alludes even indirectly to the earthly prospects of 
Ihe. spiritual kingdom. The Prophet him.self, from want of fore- 
sight or excess of selfishness, made no provision for perpetuating 
ike pontHicsl nuthnriiy. IJis foUtnvcru did not venture to re- 
mind him of his mortality, and he died at la.st, without pre- 
scribing any public mcasure.s, or making any transfer of his own 
prerogatives. 'I'he Faithful now found themselves reduced to a 
dilemma. The necessity of .some chief magistrate, to keep the 
discordant elements of Islam in a state of combination, was self- 
evident. Hut what was he to be? A prophet, priest, or king? 
He mu.st itartakc of the attributes of each, without being abso- 
lutely either. Neither of thc.se titles, therefore, was admissil)le. 
Que.stions still more serious arose as to the manner in which the 
office should be filled, and the .succession of incumbents pernia- 
ncntly regulated. I'pon these points the Faithful were divided. 
Jt \vas nece.ssary, therefore, to adojit a title, which, without 
assuming any answer to these questions, should yet be sufficient- 
ly significant and appropriate. 'I'liese conditions .seemed to be 
answered*hetter by no word than that in (picstion, which was 
also recommended by the consecrated u.se made of it in the Ko- 
ran, to express the official dignity bestowed u])on the first man 
by his maker.^ Abubekr accordingly assumed the name in all 
his ])ublic acts; after wliich it was lianded do\tn, through every 
revolution and convulsion of the JNIo.slcm empire, till lost in the 
final downfall of the Bagdad dynasty. 

From these circumstances, we not only learn the origin of 
the official title of the Moslem princes, but are also enabled to 
infer the curious fact, that the vast system of combined ponti- 
fical and civil power, which eventually sjjrang from the impos- 
ture of Mohammed, owed much of iis success to the want of 
any fixed principle or plan in its fust establishment. Had the 
Prophet been possessecl of enlarged and profound views in poli- 
tics — as we have rea.son to believe that he was not — he would, 
no doubt, have laid ])lans which must have been frustrated by 
their very ingenuity. In a vast, unsettled, iKdcrogencous body, 
like that which constituted the cm])irc of the caliphs, any at- 
tempt to introduce an artificial and refined scheme of policy at 
first, would have thrown all its elements into confusion. The 
numberless tribes of ungovernable Arabs, who had been duiicd 
mto a blind profession of the faith, would ha^c revolted, to a 
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man, from the assumption of any politiral authority by the 
spiritual cliicfs. Their beKief in Mohammed’s proi)hetic charac- 
ter Reconciled them to his acts, however arbitrary and encroach- 
ing;; and yet even he thought it prurient to disclaim, by sea- 
sonable revelations, all pretensions to the character of a mere 
civil chief, though without in fact relaxing his efforts to obtain 
political supremacy. 'I'lie same bold measures, in Ins converts 
and successors, would by no means liave been tolerated had 
they been attempted. Abub(‘kr, Omar, Othman, tlie immediate 
successors of Mohammed, dischargral their functions with ex- 
treme simplicity. Tliey assumed no royal state; they exercised 
no authority purely politieal. In o])edience to that favourite 
dogma of the Kor*an, ‘M'ight for (iod’s ndigion!”^ tlicy car- 
ried an exterminating war into th(* lieart of c\(’ry eirenm jacent 
countr}'. ]3ut tliey showed no disposition to avail tluunselves 
either of their armies or their victories, as a nu'ans of self-ag- 
grandizeunent. The v(‘n(‘ral}le Al)ni)ekr evnlted, on his deal li- 
lted, in the con(|uest of Damascus. Y(‘t lu^ bdt no legacy to his 
children : he had gained nothing for hims(‘lf. "J'he stern Omar 
was himself a soldier: hnl no sooikt was lu‘ investcul with the 
sacred oilico, than he ceased to fight tlic battles of tlie fail)), and 
employed himself in performing the canonical jiroslralions in 
the grand mosque at Medina. Tlicse ciriuiinslances, «vi(‘vved in 
combination with the plainness, and ev(‘n mc'aniH^ss of exterior 
equipage displayed by the first caliplis, seem to ))lace it hf^yond 
doubt, that they do desc^rye the charaedtu*, which lias some- 
times been imputed to them, of selfish jiolitieal aspirants. 

For our own part, wc arc of opinion, that in forming an esti- 
mate of these extraordinary characters,a candid distinction should 
be drawn between Moliamined himself and his successors. We 
dissent in toto from the vulgar th(*orv which admits that impos- 
tor to have been a brilliant genius, though it brands him as a 
monstjcr of depravity. In his boasted Hook of Wisdom, there is 
not, in our opinion, the slightest indication, of enthusiasm on 
the one hand, or artifice on the other. It is the offspring of an 
intellect too dull to be extravagant, and too feeble to be crafty. 
The miserable shreds of sacred history, which are clumsily in- 
terw’oven with his own insipid follies, are the best clue to the 
secret of his jmjiosture. They are evidently not (buuved imme- 
diately from any autlumtic source; nor on the other hand, have 
tiicy the aspect of intentional distortions, or of garbled fragmentf*, 
selected and comljincd to answer any purpose. The misnomers 
and anachronisms arc too ludicrous; and, notwithstanding all the 
pious frauds of too palpable to be interpreted on any such 

• Katilu-fi-sebil-Allah ! This phrase occurs repeatedly, with some modifica- 
tion. 
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h3'pothesis. So far is the author from appearing to derive either 
argument or illustration, in his own behalf, from these sorry ca- 
ricatures, that he actually passes over many instances, in wbich, 
with a little ingenuity, he mtght have drawn a sophistical con- 
clusion in support of liis jiretensions. Let any wan read this 
mass of nonsense, so preposterously celebrated in its onj^inal 
dress, without Sale’s interpolations and vindicatory glosses;’^ 
ai\d we have no doubt that he will see it with our cyes.t 

Our theory in relation to Mohammed may be summed up in 
few words. That he was uneducated, is a dogma in his system, 
and one wliich we heartily embrace. That he was silly, is our 
own conclusion from his iiisfory and writings. That he was 
imaginative, may he readily inferred from the character of his 
countrymen in every age. That he was subject to a malady 
wdiich might have tended to disturb his reason, is a disputed 
fact ; we therefore waive it. Now let us imagine such a charac- 
ter arrived in Syria, on his first mercantile expedition, lo the 
novelties of a country so unlike his own native Hejaz, he would 
of courscj be all attention. Passionately fond, like all his country- 
men, of legendary lore, he would naturally be surprised and 
charmed with the portions of sacred history which were topics 
of ])opular discourse, or which he might have gathered from the 
oiTices of ^he church. Among these, none would be so apt to 
strike the fancy of an untutored Arab, as the magnificent dis- 
plays of divine power, in the miracles of the prophets. We may 
readily imagine the effect of these impresjjivc narratives, upon a 
mind just active enough to be struck with adnyralion at any ex- 
hibition of the wild and wonderful. Nor can we be surprised 
at the scheme which he afterwards conceived, of jdaying the 
prophet ifi propria persona. That he believed himself a pro- 
phet, is in itself scarcely credible, and is rendered more unlike- 
ly by the absence of any thing like fanatical extravagance in 


* A few words in explanation of this sentence may be necessary. The charac- 
ter of Sale’s translation of the Koran is somewhat extraordinary. U is very lite- 
ral, and yet not faitliful. After the authorized Knglish version of the Scriptures, 
it is the most exact translation with which we are acquainted; that is to say, the 
orifi^inal words of every sentence are scrupulously rendered. Hut the numerous 
ellipses and chasms in the sense, which occur on every pa|:je, are carefully filled 
up with words wholly wantini^ in the Arabic, but which serve to give nonsense 
the appearance of significance. 

f It may be asked liow this view of the case is to he reconciled with the en- 
thusiastic admiration of tlie Koran, as a literary composition, which prevails 
among Mohammedans. 'I'he answer is, that its merit, in their eyes, or rather in 
their cars, is altogether metrical and musical. To use the words of a distinguish- 
ed Onentuhst, “sa superiorite consistc moins dans Pinvention et dans les images, 
que dans Ic charme inexprimable de la diction, dans Padmirable harmonic du 
rytlime, et t ans le retour dcs rimes redoublecs qui produis«ut un si grand eflet 
sur une oreille Arabc.” (Von flainmcr). The writer whom we quote cites this, 
in^^ed, as a proof of genius. To us it is just the contrary— but we cannot en- 
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any of his writings. That he foresaw the events which succeed- 
ed his original appearance as a prophet, we do not believe; still 
lessf that he had formed a preconccrte(i plan for amalgamating 
all the Oriental sects, and rearing a throne upon that coalition. 
We arc verily persuaded, that he was ns much sur[)rised by his 
own success, as any of his enemies. There is every npj)earancc 
of his having acted almost constantly at random. The astonish- 
ing scries of jirosperous events, which constitutes Ins history, 
though one of the most singular anomalies on record, is not 
wholly inexplicable. Tlie internal condition of the circumjacent 
countries, though it could scarcely hav(^ entered inlf> hi> dc-signs, 
was precisely favourable to a general revolution. And the na- 
tional cliaractor of the peninsular Arabs lias always been such, 
that if once united under oiu‘ authority, and bouini by common 
interests, (in itself an improbable contingency,) iheur arms an', 
irresistible. From these considcu’atirins llu* iiUenmce se ems fair, 
that the })ros;rcs.'^ of tlie Mohammedan imjjostiire is in no de- 
gree attvibutahlc to the impo.*<tor\s own Un'csi^ljt riinl 
Tliat the political measures which grew out of ihr imposture 
may be traced to another source will be presmilly apparent. At 
the same time we admit, that the unexpected issue of Moham- 
med’s wild aUem[)t excited the ambition which before lay dor- 
mant, and iinjiarted a new character to his jiublic acts. Of his 
moral qualities we deem it superfluous to speak. 

We turn with pleasure from the selfish depravity of the false 
prophet, to tlie sincerp tliough blinded zealots wJio succeed(‘d 
him. Wc have already specified the circumstances which in- 
duce us to believe that personal advantage was nut the end at 
which they aimed. The; wdiole tenor of th(!ir history evinces, 
that the death of tlie impostor left them in a state of pitiable 
confusion. Without princijiles upon which to act, yet fetding 
th(‘mselvcs bound by some imaginary obligation to l)c active for 
the cause wliich they liad espoused, it is not surprising that they 
were bewildered, when the control of affairs was suddenly de- 
volved altogether ujion them. One good effect, however, of this 
circumstance, as we have seen already, was the simplicity of thei 
policy which they adopted. Jt is well summed up in the cele- 
brated phrase of Omar, about human learning: ‘Mf it is in the 
Koran, it is useless — if not there, it is sin.” Upon this principle, 
the first three caliphs acted, in giving their whole souls to cx- 
tcrminatiiug war against the infidels, and avoiding at Imme all 
show of royal stale. And the result of the whole was, that Is- 
lam gained more before the death of Olliinan, than in any one 
century that followed. 

In drawing tftese conclusions, with respect to the character 
and motives of the earliest successors of Mohammed, we have 
made no mention of the name of Ali. The omission, however, 
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has by no means proceeded from our not duly estimating his im- 
portance. In some respects, he is certainly the most considera- 
ble personage that figures in Anibian history ; and in one jJoint 
of view, has claims upon attention, which historians in general 
have overlooked or not allowed, as we shall presently demon- 
strate. He is not, however, to be classed with his three prede- 
cessors on the throne — or rather in the pulpit, — of Medina; for 
the idea of an cnthroncid calijdi had not yet been conceived. 
While we allow his superiority in point of genius, education, 
and refinement, we must deny him the poor praise of simple, 
disinterested, blind devotion to the int(Tests of Islam. Ambition 
was his ruling passion and his ruin. That he did not feel the 
same ahsorblng interest in the new religion as his predecessors, 
and that, unlikes tluun, he had an eye, in all his acts, to liis own 
elevation, will he el(\ar, we think, from a review of the relations 
whicli he boi'e to the false prophet.^ 

All and Mohammed were the sons of brothers. Their pater- 
nal frninilfulhrr, Ahdnlnioiiillcl), \vi\s thr chief of the Xoreish, 
the most jynwci'fuly as w(dl as the most cultivated tribe of old 
Ai*al)ia. To Inhn licdonged, bj" hercditaiy right, the custody of 
tli(* Caaha. It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader, that 
this anci(mt (‘difieo, which for eleven centuries lias been annual- 
ly throjige^l with Moslcun pilgrims almost from the extremities 
' of Africa and Asia, was, l)(;forc the birtli of the Impostor, 
scarcely less eoli;brated and frequented as a place of pagan wor- 
ship. This fact, while* it naturally tended in augment the riches 
and refinement of the tribe who were proprietors of Mecca, 
could not fail to make* the ollioe of A bdalmotalleb a post of great 
dignity and iiifluenre. It is probable, iiule(‘d, that among the 
innuinera])le p('tt3^ chiefs, who, Ihen as now, maintained the 
rank of kings in tlie peninsula, there was no one who com- 
manded moi-e respect, or enjoyed tlie means and opportunities 
of exercising more extensive influence, than the Guardian of the 
Caaha. MoliamnKxl and Ali, therefore, were of high extraction, 
and were thrown, by the circumstances of their "pedigree and 
birth, into the only situation in the Oriental world, which was 
likely to insjiiie a iolty and enlarged ambition, or which could 
aflbrd facilities for gratifving such a passion. Divided as the 
people of Arabia ever have been into numberless minute but in- 
dependent sovereignties, a habitable spot could scarcely have 
been fixed upon, that would not have afforded occupation to a 
restless spirit, which, though greedy for dominion, could be satis- 
fied with triumj)hs on a petty scale. But to none save a Koreish 


• In explunation of some rcasomn^^s and statements in this^article, it may be 
necessary to apprize the reader, that the date of Ali's birth is ah uncertain and 
disputed point. 
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and a IMecoan could any llnni*; lik(‘ a ncIk'JHO of uni versa/ con- 
(|ucsl liavo been jKissihly •sinji;*»;cstod. To nnv other Oriental, the 
view of civil society must, nei‘ds have* beam liinitial, and l)r(>ken, 
and obscure. possibility ol working; siicli ('lU'cls as were ulti- 

mately wrought by tlie imposture, would have secumal to a Ho 
duin, or an inbal)i'tant of \<‘m(‘n, a pia'posteroiis cliimera ; whilti 
ho who sury(*yed allairs from a contlueut and central ])oint, was 
ena!)U‘d by Ids situation to ionn just<‘r notions, and was tbeve,- 
fore liktdy to conceiv(‘ di'sij^ns more l)old and (‘(unju'elu nsi\ e. 

It is not at all surprisini», that the circninslanrt's u|)on which 
^ve have' lu'rt‘ dwelt, should ]ia\ t* operatial powandully on a \onlh 
of lofty S[)irit, el(w at(‘d rank, and bialliant genius. Such a yoiitii 
was Ali, as all Oricnilal histMr\ be.n\s wilne''S. Not onl^ is Win 
nam(‘, Asitii its e\pre>slvn adjunct> — t]j(‘ Lion and l]u‘ ‘^\\ord ol 
(fod, to this day the burd(‘n of a thou‘'and wa]’llk(‘ ballads in 
the heart of the peninsula: his military ]iiow(‘>s I'oians a small 
]>art of his traditionary claims to iiiimortalii \ . Tlu* kc'enness of 
his wit, and tlie splendour of his ocmiu-, are pro\(‘r}nal with the 
])opulac(' ; liis w'ritten eomposltiims, though po^-^essjne. no re- 
markahle intrinsic e\c(‘llen(H‘, are* only siaond le) tin* IhaJK in 
the Arab's estimation; while* tlu* Ix'auty of his p(‘:’“-on, the ex- 
tent of his learniii^, and the de ptli and i\'ryoiir ot* his ple‘ty , 
have been (‘Xtolled from ao(* to a^;e, as liey ond all lunyan enhyzy . 
In a word, notwdthstandini!; tin- L;r(*at I'ouv id^uon, which, as wa* 
shall see, divided for ev(‘r tin* partisans of Ali Iroin tin* ortho- 
dox ]Me)hamiTH*(lans, Jhf* l)(‘lief in liis iransc'emhml nu‘r!t, as to 
heroism anel genius, is so uidn ('rs.d, thud all jairties, Sonnis as 
we*!! as Slualis, a.ssiii;n him tin* lUAt rmk t<» ^virdiammed in tin* 
history of Islam. That the 1 ;Uer w;e. Ids infej'iv)!* in natural em- 
dow'iTients, is cl(‘ar, from tlie '^laiph* fact, that ihoit^h ali :Vh)S- 
lems atrr-ce in aeknowle’daiiJt; his pioplietic character, he has 
never rece*ived, fj-om any (piarli*!*, even a share of tliat e\aLi;c,e- 
rat(‘d panc<:;yric wdncli has lieen lavished upon Ali. Tliat Moham- 
med^s edueation was deh'ctive, or rather Ih.at he* lU'ver recc'ived 
any education beyond that iiistiaiction in his nali\f‘ lan;i;uai!;(^ 
which ordinary conversation and tin* oral recitations of tin* 
poets of the wnld(‘rness alforded, is a fact deni(*d l)y (dirlstian 
writers, but wliich w'e helie-ve, b(*caus(‘ it is i)re‘,eisely wdial 
miijjht naturally he expected from his early history. Ills father 
dieel pennydess, abandemiim; his infant to thej c haritable care of 
Ids relations. Tlicse, how'ev(*r, Avere alrejdy burdened Avith 
a numerous progemy^^, and, as the Arab’s s(‘nsil)ilities are natii- 
rally rather violent, it is not surj)rising that his father’s Inx)- 
ther lavished very little lenderin*ss upon the orphan child of 
the prodigal Abelallah. He appe.ars. indeed, to liave receiv(*(l 
protection and support from his grandfatlier, and Ids uncle Al)u 
*^l'alcb, Aliks father. It Avas not to be cxj)ected, hoAvcA^cr, that 
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AbdnlmoUiIIch, in cxfroinc old n<j;Cy could cduraic the* orphan; 
or Unit AI)U lluuioh he lKirh(nir(‘(I and j)r()te(‘1e(l him, 

could or would alhord to liijn the same advantages en)oyeari)y 
his own son. Hut sironger Ilian all tliese a priori reasonings, 
and inuc'h more to tlu; purj)OS(', are tlie undisputed facts, tliat 
Jiloliamnied cntei'ed early ujaon business as a Jiici chant, oi a 
inefehant’s factor, with a capital of half a dozen camels; and 
until h(‘ reaclu'd the age of forty, continued in obscurity, with- 
out exhibiting tb(‘ slightest indications of siijierior genius or an 
ainI)itious spirit. It \vas about this tune that he is said to have 
conceived the jilan of bis imjiosluia', in (!Ons(*(}uence, as we sup- 
j)()S(.^ and ha\’(‘ alrc'ady hinl(*fl, of his visits t(^ Syria, for pur- 
poses of trad(‘. d'h(‘ nalural atlection which app(‘ars to have 
siilisist^'d in slnccn'ity b(‘tu'('('n th(‘ cousins, and the admiration 
whicli JMohamined 'no doulit entertained for the jwecocious 
talents of bis kinsman, would naturally lead to a communica- 
tion of his confused and crude conceptions to his friend. At 
Ihi^ juncture, wo are of o])inioi\ that no definite design what- 
ever bad bcmi formed by Ib.e Impostor; but that he was merely 
feasting in imagination on the magnilicanit though mutilated 
fragments of pi’oplu'tic history \\liieb lloatcd in his memory, and 
])e]*liaps iiidulging in vague dreams of Ixdng made himself the 
instrunu‘!it^()f mii‘a(‘l(‘s and won(l(n>, To ^\li the idea of a new 
ndigion was probalily a u()^'(d one; hut if, as we su])pose, lie 
had alrc'ady felt the stirrings of ambitiun, lu' must have eoin- 
prob('n(l(‘(l at a glaiic(‘ ibe adranlagos A:^bi(‘b such a scheme 
would oiler for the attainment of his (mds. And to us it docs 
a|)pc:n’, limn a viewv of all tlu' eireumstan(‘es, that the jilan of 
assuming the ])i’ 0 |jhetl(’ chaiauder, abolisliing idolatry, and rear- 
ing a iimv s> slcm of be lied* U])()n its ruins, wnis, if not suggested, 
eounte'naiiced Ijy Ali as a means of forwarding liis owui ambi- 
tious viewvs. All tliis is fully re^concileableMvit h tJic historical de- 
tails. Ali is usually reckoned as the se*ce)nd convert to the new 
redigioii. Kadi jab, tlie Pro])lud’s w ife, licing tlie first. There is, 
liowewer, strong aiilboidly for counting him the lirst. A Persian 
wna'ter, pimljably still living, in a controversial work upon Mo- 
Jiammeers jniracle's, ])uts tliese' W'ords into the' mouth of Ali, 
((jiiotlng (he canonical traditions for authority :) I w’as the first 
pel son (*onA’('rU‘d to tlie laith. lie received liis commission on 
le.iiZ“du-sli(nnb(di ( Aloiiday j, and 1 joiiu'd him in prayer on Ruz- 
seli-slienibeh ('ruesday); and for seven years, I alone joined 
him in jiraye^r, until many professed Jslani, and tlie Most High 
established his religion.'^'' In these seven years, what part he 


* Scc‘ lA-e’s Controvcrsiul 'Fracls on Christianity and Motaminedanisin, by 
(Cambridge; IkT.) 
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may have borne in laying the fouiulalioiis of the new religion, 
who can tell ? 

TJic validity of our conclusions in relation to this subject rests 
of course U[)on the fact, that Ali was, as we suppose, an aspir- 
ing politician. The circumstances of liis early liislorv, we think, 
are enough to justify tlie supposition ; but we have no need ot 
such presumptive proof. Subsequent cA cnts, to which we now 
proceed, in the course of our historical review, sufficitMilly evince 
that Ali was from the first regarded by the stricte r Moslems as 
a man whose ruling j^assion was the lust of power, and whose 
views in espousing Islam were entirely ])ers()nal. 

We have already said, that on Mohammed’s death, the faith- 
ful were thrown into no small perplexity res]iecling a siu’cessor. 
And yet it docs really appear, that a case could liardly have oc- 
curred, which furnished less occasion for disputi* or (h)ui)t. In 
whatever light the subject was considered, the claims of Ali, 
upon common principles, appeared quite incontestable. If re- 
gard was to be had to heri'ditary rights his pretensions were im- 
measurably stronger than those of any other man. lie was the 
cousin-german, foster-brother, and son-in-law of the projihet. If 
seniority as a believer was to he tln^ ground of preieren(’(', no 
one could compete with him ; for, as we have seen, he had pre- 
cedence by seven years of every other convert. If ];K;rsonal me- 
rit was to decide tlie controversy, it is prohalilo thal no one 
would hav^e v’cnturiMi to contt'M it witli him. lli> gamins, learn- 
ing, and accomplishments W(‘r(‘ allowed to hc' unrivalled, ills 
warlike prowessi and achievements had ol)taine(t for liiin the 
name of the Victorious J/ion of (iod. In acts of ditvotion, and 
the exterior observances of the new religion, his zeal and punc- 
tuality were unremitted. Finally, if the mattim wm'o reftn i ed to 
the will of the dc'ccased prophet himself, though h(‘ had indicat- 
ed no successor, and exju'cssed no ()pinit)n on the subject, It was 
perfectly notorious, lliat Ali had always been, from the origin 
of Islam, his vizier or counsellor, his intimate companion, and 
his contidential friend. Against all this array of strong [iretcn- 
sions, there was no one who could offer any claims of more than 
secondary rank. Abubekr, who ultimately received the appoint- 
ment, was the father of one of the imjiostor’s many wivms, tlie 
next convert after All, and an older man ; slight grounds, iiiidouht- 
edly, on which to rest a competition. V et in the face of all this, 
the Mohammedan noblesse, or leading men .among the converts 
to the new religion, who, agreeably to the principle of jialri- 
archal aristocracy upon which the police of the Arab tribes is 
founded, assumed a sort of legislative power in emergencies of 
this kind, deliberately set aside the claims of Ali, and elected 
Abubekr. And it must be remcmbereil, that this was the act, not 
of selfish aspirants or corrupted partisans, but of men, who, so 
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far as history enables us to judge, were sincere in their profes- 
sions of atlaclinient to tlic faith. The character of At)uhekr was 
any thing but that of an ambitious demagogue, and tliat of-the 
men wJio raised him to the caliphat, partook as little of an inter- 
ested cast. They seem all to have been blind, but honest zeal- 
rts. Of their conduct ujmn this occasion, therefore, only one 
explanation can be given. 'J’hese devoted Moslems saw through 
the designs and character of Ali. 'I'licy understood too well, 
1hat.%ith all his exterior devotion and surpassing gifts, he was 
(to use an Oriental figure) his own Keblah: his prayers were all 
otfered at the shrine of his profane ambition; and with stern 
fidelity to their jirofessions, they sacrificed him as a sjilcndid 
victim to the interests of Islam. 

I'his event is certainly among the most momentous in the an- 
nals of the false religion. Its immediate consequence was a 
schism, which, though ajiparenlly trivial at first, Avjdencd gra- 
dually, till it finally divided the Mohammedan world into two 
irreconcileable and bitter jiarties, who, for eleven hundred years, 
h.ave looked iqion each ofher with abhorrence and contempt; 
and though acknowledging the same Prophet, the .same Koran, 
and the same leading princijiles of faith and jiractice, are, at this 
day, scarcely more friendly in their mutual relations than in their 
interconrsj^ with Jews and Christians. These sects, or parties, 
. the distinction between which still exists in all its force, arc no 
doubt familiar to our readers, under the names of Sonnis (or 
Sonnites) and Shiahs.* To enter uj)on aij extended exposition 
of the points of diHerence between them, would be foreign from 
the subji ct of this article. The few words which w’c have to say 
nj)on this topic, will be placed with more projjriety a little later 
in (he progress of the narrative. 

'Phe rejection of (he claims of so illustrious and j)opular a cha- 
racter, could not fail to make a deep impression on the minds of 
his adherents and admirers. As Ali himself, however, was dio-- 
nified or i)o]itic enough to yield with a good grace what he wL 
unable to retain, the Moslem world continued undisturbed from 
this quaitcT, tdl the death of Abubekr. A second rejection of 
the claims of Ali, and the election of a candidate with still fewer 
pretensions than his predecessor, no doubt exasperated their re- 
sentment ; but in imitation of their chief, they still continued si- 
lent till the death of Omar. A third repetition of the insult, as 
It was considered, to the .son-in-law and vizier of the proi)het 
was too great a trial for the patience of his ])artisans. Discon- 
tent began to be expressed, and that so unequivocally, that the 


to t[le paiVSns of AUl o’ is a word 8f rcproacl. applied 

of thc.raSfn/to 1 adversaries. T be SonnJs are so'called on account 

reject ' «>• great body of traditions winch the Shiahs 
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iU'Uili of Oihmim (the third cidiph) hy :is\us>u7ntl(>ih nvAv opt^i}- 
ly attributed to Alfs :uul hy some, most unjust/jf to 

huii'biilf. 

After tlie death of Olhman, the elioico of llic (doctors fell on 
Ali ; nor is this to he wondered at. 'Phat dei’]) devotion to tlie 
new reIii!;ion, \\ hicdi l>cfor(‘ prevailed, was now fa^t wearini*; out. 
7 ^he coiKjiiest of Id^ypl, Syria, and J\‘rsia, by lh(^ Moslem ar- 
mies, liad infused a more eartldy S])iril into llu* bosoms of the 
faillifiil. ddie thirst of conqnc'st had usur]x*d the ])lac(* of sim- 
j)lc*, blind sul)mi>sion to the fan(ded will of (lod;* and the elia- 
racter of Islam and its votaries was i;radiiall\ ( banL;‘ine;. J 5 e‘>id('s, 
the men wlio Inul o])pose(l All's elevation at the first, ueresom<:‘ 
of tlimn dt*a(h as foi* ijistanee his linage jirtalc'cessors, and some 
of them abi*oad as victorious <;en('rals, and ^ovmmors of j)rovin- 
ees. Nor was it, on the jiart of llmx* who made the r-hoiias dic- 
tated by a sens(‘ of All's nundl ora vvish to do l\im Iionour. Tiu^ 
electors v\ere disti*afled amom; rival candidates, and seem to 
ha\ nominated him in order to i;ain linn* t\;r fnrllu'r intrii^iieor 
deliberation, and of course vvithout am’ stu ioiis intention ol’sub- 
mittinii; to Ids authority. Such an appointment Ah naturally 
treated witli contempt, ihouich he clotlual Ids refusal in thi' cant 
of liypocritical himdlltv. d\> a second invitation h(‘ acceded, 
jjrobably l)ii-uiu;h fear of ('xidlinii; th(' suspicions of the Moshuns 
by continuiiiu; aloof. All partic'S seiun, however, to have uikUu*- 
stood the fe(‘blc tenure hy whicli he held Ids ol]i(‘o. Scarcely 
was lie inauj2;aratod^ when Aloawivah, tin* hraul of the Benu 
Ojniniyah, a hiin’dy near akin to that of and Mohammed, 
wlio was at tliat time' <i;ov(*nror of S\ ria, pi'ocJaimed liimsrdf 
(!alij)li at Damascus. Jlis hereditary I’aijk, his jiei^oiial ineiad, 
and tlu‘ power actually in Ins hands, soon drtwv to Ins standard 
many of tlje Moshun p;f‘nerals, so that Ids military forc(‘ in a 
sliorl lime became fonnidable. In o|>position tv) this usurpation, 
Ali seems to have acted witli astoidsldma: rendssiU'Ss, lltoiioh 
bUj)j)orted hy many of the .slricler Aluslems, as well as his own 
partisans. lie displaved, it is true, i^real hrav(U*y in oju‘ or tw’o 
])ilclied hatlles, but uj)on the W’holt! h(i maniicsstval an indillercmce 
not far removed from aj)athy. It may lie, that liis lofty s])irit 
Jiad been broken by the unexpected sli^lil wlricli liad been ])ut 
upon lujn l)y the Moslem chiefs. To us, however’, it apjxairs 
more probable tiiat he had laid some plan refjidniiuj; lime for its 
develupineijt, and tiiat the period liad not y('t <*0010 for jruttini:; 
forth Ids strength in a cUadsivci movem(nit. If this was his design, 
lie delayed too long; for lie fell l^y the hand of a fanatical assas- 
sin in the fortieth year of tlie Jlejrah. IJis son ilasan, who was 

* T\\\s in)i)licit ixsignallon or sii!)mission to the will of (iod, is the verv idea 
projjcily cx])rc.sbed by the Aiabic word IsLitn. 
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nowiiicilly chosen io succeed hitn^ after bolding the iiiJc a few 
months, k\signe(l It of his own accord to his competitor, iiy this 
act, whidi solemnly confirmcfl by the C‘Jectors at 
Moawiyah found liimscdY in pcaceal)lo ])OSS(‘ssion of the calipbal. 

• As our design in tins liisturical review is not so much to ^ive 
ad^y detail oF facts as to trace the gradual change of character 
in the successors of Mohammed, and the nature of their oflice, 
Avnysliall ])ause h(‘rc for a moment to consider what point had 
h(‘tm reacluid at the end ot forty years from the llejrah of the 
Propliet. 

We liave already hinted that a striking altiTation had been 
AVTOUght h\' tlu‘ ])]*ogTess of forc^ign comjuest in the s[)irit of the 
Mussulman. The same ])r(;cision in ext(‘rior observances con- 
tinued, .a)id the same; cont(nn])tuous intolerance for infidels. Hut 
liis eyes had been o]H'iual to the prns])(Md of secular prosperity 
and carnal ]K)W(u\ J1(‘ had begun t,o idemtif)^ tlic true- religion 

(as h(^ proudly called it) with th(‘ vast scheme of universal con- 
(|uesl and dominion, which Iiad beem eaigrafled on the bold and 
pitiful im])Osture. A strong ])olitical and military spirit was in- 
fused into the whole society, adecting in some slight degree the 
lowest members, while it became the ruling passion of the 
(dii(‘rs. It is true, tliat iVom the first the converts to the new 
religion lu^l ioiiglit boldly for it. Hut, in earlier times, the im- 
pelling ]U'iiici|)le was zeal for Islam, in itself and for its own 
sak(‘. Arms were resorU’d to only liecause they were the means 
of propagation prescrlbed^by the Impostoi* Now the case was 
altered. TIh^ lust of power had suc(*e(uled to^this ])ure fanati- 
cism, (if vv<^ may use tlu^ plirase,) and Moslems now appt'ared 
to A’alue their ndigitui, cliielly because it A\as tlie surest ri)ad to 
o])ulence and pouer. ddiis s(‘Cond str.ge of the disease was not 
ot long continuance. The fever of ambition sank as tlu' feve,r 
ot wild zeal had sunk i)erore it, but not until tlm lapse of time 
had iixcal tlie new rcdigion on a base too firm to need any 
strongei' jn’Oj) than prejudice and prescription. 

Anotluu’ im])orhuit civaiige had been wrought in the aspect of 
affairs, by Hie scliism alnaidy mentioned, between the partisans 
and enemi(‘s of All, wliich had been too desperately widened 
and inflamed to be luaded by the tardy justice done to Aliks 
mcTits. It is worthy of remark, that among the first four caliphs, 
Ali seems to have been the only one who liad ])crsonal adhe- 
rents. The otlier tliree w(;r(^ elevated to the oflice, not from any 
particular attachment to their persons, on the jiart of the elec- 
tors, but because it was supposed that their elevation would 
prove a public beneilt. The friends of Ali, on the other hand, 
appear to have been animated by a warm affection for their 
chief, a circumstance which rendered their resentment, on ac- 
count ol his discomliture, more violent and lasting. To this 
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source may be traced almost all the (liscrc])ancies of opinion 
which have ever since -distinguished the two S(‘cts. As one of 
All’s strongest claims to the pontifical authority was ioutuhal on 
his kindred to Moliammed, the Shiahs of course became obsti- 
nate sticklers for hevoiWtavy sviccession iu the holy otUcCj whil(» 
the Sonnis iis stoiullhsflv Wciinhi/ned^ niul still nminiain^ t))ut the 
office Is elective, foum/ing the claiins ol the Inter cntij)hSf not 
upon their birth, l)iil upon the assimt of tlie Sluu’khs and Lleina 
to their inaui!,uration. "[’he two sects, at the jiresent day, (Munne- 
rati' th(‘ successors of llie Pro])het in a manner wholly dilferi'iit. 
The Sonnis begin with Abiihckr, counting Ali and Hasan as the 
fourth and fifth, and passing from tlu‘ lattiu' to Moawiyah and 
his successors, d’lii' Sidahs, on the contrary, begin with Ali, 
rejecting his thri'i' jn-cdi^co^sors as U’^urpers, and passing from 
ium to his ili'scendaiils, without rei'ogiiising any of tho calijihs 
of Damascus or Ilagdad as legitimate succ^'ssors. d’hey believe 
that tiiere have been as \e\ oidy twelvi* lawful Imams, (a term 
coiTes])onding to the Latin word Antistes, whli'h the Shiahs use 
to signify tlic supreme head of their religion,) the first being 
Ali lumself, the second and third Ids sons, Hasan and Hosein, 
and the rest the lineal de^c^nidanls of the lattin*. The twelfth 
Imam thi'v believe to be still alivi* and U[)on earth, and main- 
tain that at SOUK' fuluiv pinmid hi; will ajipear and ascend the 
throiu* of uidvei'sal lunjuro. 

It may easily he imagined that tlii'sc dis])ntes on the subject 
of legitimate successL>u were not agiiati'd by tlii' hostile si'cts in 
the calm spirit of pldlosoj)hv. Ai an early fieriod, the caliphs 
of thi* house of Ommivah omitted All’s nanii* in llii' j)ravers and 
henediidions at tluj I'oyal mosipie, and afterwards wind >o far as 
to introduce a solinnn curse upon Idin ami Ids race into the 
ritual, "riiis insult was, in later limes, retaliatinl on tlie first 
three cali|)hs, by the Falimiles, who ringiunl in Hg) [>t, and by 
some of the Aliassides of Dagdad ; and to this day the cursing 
of Omar forms a part of the regular religious service in the 
mt)Sf|ues of Persia. Put while both sects liave considered it 
essential to their cliaracter as true believers to revile and curse 
each other, the Shiahs liave gone much furl hen' towards the oji- 
posite extreme, llic aggrandi/Aunent of their great idol. Not 
content with ascribing to him every excellence comjiatlble with 
mortal frailty, they have been led by jiarty zeal to the (‘xtrava- 
gance of repri'scnting him as something more than liuman ; nOr 
have there been wanting zealots wild enough to rank him idghcr 
than the Prophet himself, and even to regard Idm as an incar- 
nation of tlie Deity. In relation to the distinctive characters of 
these great sects, wc sliall only say, in a single word, that the 
Shiahs are more prone to the extreme of wild and mystical 
fanaticism; and the Sonnis Iq that of intolerant and frigid bigotry. 
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The stronghold of the Shiahs, at the present day, is Persia, 
while the Turks are rigid Sonnis, a cii'cumstance which has no 
doubt contributed to aggravate the national anti])athy between 
those countries. The Mohammedans of India, Africa, and the 
Arabian peninsula, are almost without exception Sonnis. Ilav- 
ins!;^ivcn this extended^ nnd perhaps too tedious^ sketch of the 
infancy of Islam, with such prospective reference to subsequent 
events, as was necessary for a projier understanding of the sub- 
ject, we sliall now take a much more rapid view of the succeed- 
ing centur 3 \ 

TJiough Moawlyah professed to receive the caliphat upon the 
same terms as his predecessors, he soon betrayed his disposi- 
tion to render it lien^ditary, by projiosing to the grandees who 
com])osed his court, to recognise his son Yezid as Jicir apparent. 
To this suggestion there were strong objections, arising not 
only from general considerations, but also from the personal 
cliara(*ter of the jirojioscd successor. Yet such was the relaxa- 
tion wliich had taken place in the rigour of the JMoslem princi- 
j)les, or such the influence of which tlie crown was already in 
j)ossession, tliat all scrujdes seem to have been quickly over- 
come. During tlie reign of Moawiyah, the Arab conquests were 
extended eastward, beyond Persia, to the mountains of Bok- 
hara. Thefmeroaching 'J'urks and Uzliecks were for a time dri- 
ven back into Tartary, and Samarcand became a Moslem city. 
During this reign, too, siege was laid to Constantinople, but 
without success. Moawiyali is recorded nn the annals of tie 
East, as the first caliph who addressed the pcfople in a sitting 
j)osture, (an innovation rendered necessary by his corpulence,) 
and the lirst wlio presumed to pardon an oflence which the Ko- 
ran had condemned. Ho aLso attempted to remove Mohammed’s 
Aval king-stick and jiulpit from Medina 4.0 Damascus, his own 
capital, but sucli a tumult was excited in the former city by this 
iiujiious attcirqit, that he found it necessary to desist. 

On the death of Moawiyah, two rivals started up to contest 
the calijihat with his successor — Abdallah Ibn Zobeir, an elo- 
quent and warlike Hashemite at Mecca, and llosein, Ali’s se- 
cond son, at Cufa. J he people of IMedina even Avent so far as 
l)j^ a solemn act to set aside \czid and formally depose him. 
I he inhabitants of Cufa, Avho Avere partisans of Ali, rose in 
arms to vindicate the claims of Hosein, but perfidioiislj’^ forsook 
him in extremity, in consequence of Avhieh he was overthrown 
and slain at the battle ot Kerbelah, The anniversary of this 
is called the Day of llosein) is still celebrated by 
the I crsians, with funeral ceremonies and ])ublic lamentations 
over their third Imam; and his grave is annually visited by 
Shiah pilgrims from all parts of Asia. One rival being thus re- 
moved, the army of Yezid marchtd into Hejaz, and having 
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stormed Medina, was advancing; upon Mecca, where Abdallah 
held his court, when it \\\is arrested by the news oi the calijili’.s 
death, l ezid fs represented by the iJnstern writers as a nwih 
slcT of im])iely. He was educated in the desert, where he iin- 
hihed an ardent love of poetry, and became liiinselt a ])oet. 
An extemporaneous couplet, said to have been uttered in rf^ply 
to his fatlier’s reproof of his intemperance, is still preserved, 
and merits to be (pioted, not only as characteristic of the man, 
but as breathing the very spirit of a Beduin : 

*‘Js it for a draught of the water of the \inc wliich 1 have drunk tliat thou art 
angry ^ Then sweet is chricty! 

I will drink — tlo tliou r:\gt — 1 care not — both are delightful to my soul, dlsobc- 
diciice to tlicc, and 

Such is the abhorrence entertained by JMosh'ins for his cliarac- 
ter, tluit tlie word Ye/id is used as an n])pellalive to signif\ an 
impious wr(‘t{‘h; and his nam(‘ is never mentioned by th(‘ IV'r- 
sian writers without the significanl addition — Juaiiat-Allah-alailn' 
— Tlie curse of (iod he upon him.'' '^J'he only fact ri‘cnrd(‘(l 
to his liouour, is that lu‘ tnaitcu] ilu' wivt'S and children of Ho- 
sein with luimaiiity and kindness, and rel(‘as('d them from cap- 
tivity, J)iiring his reign of Ihret' years and a hall*, Ivhorasan and 
Klunvarezm were added to the Moslem empire'. 

The sickly Moawiyah II. soon grew weary of the riiyal 
office, and resigned it to his cousin, Merwan Ihn Alliakem, on 
condition tlial his own son Khalid, then a minor, should h(' 
next in the succe'ssio^i. In the mean lime, Abdallah Ihn Znhtdr, 
Avho was recognised as caliph at ^Medina, Iiad extemhal his do- 
minion over all Arabia, Persia, Irak, and Egypt, leaving M(‘r- 
wan master of no more than vSyria and some ad jacent territorit's. 
JMerwan's troubles were increased, too, by an insurrt'Ct ion of 
Il)e inhabitants of (\ifa, who, in sorrow for their tn^aclieiy to 
their martyred Imam, raised an army of sixteen thousand men, 
arrayed themselves in mourning, assumed the name of Peni- 
tents, and selected as tJieir watchword, ^‘Vengeance for llo- 
sein!’^ In a sliort lime, however, they were cut to jiieccs. 

Abdalmalec, who, not wilhstanding tlie ]>ledge given to Mo- 
awiyah, succeeded his father Merwan, was an acut(j, hravi', and 
Icarncid jirince, but proverbially covetous. He became, hefon' 
his (hiath, more ])Owerful than any of In’s jiredecessors, by the 
reduction of Abdallnh Ihn Zobeir, at Medina, and the addition 
of Armenia, Northern Africa, and part of India, to his empire. 

* A*mln-s]iarbntin-min-niaV-carnnn-sliaribtuba-gatlsibta*a)avya-’Iana-taba-’ssacri> 
Salfslirabu-fai’jrdsab-ia-raclsilu-culluhuma-hubjbon-ila-karbi-ukukuca-wa- 
Mkbamro. 

The version in Ibe text, which is both exact and spirited, is by Hicliardson, 
who quotes the verses in liis grammar. 
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His iittacks upon tlic Greeks, however, were most unsuccessfuL 
One of them ended in the caliph’s beiuj^ forced to pay, for seve- 
riil successive yenrs^ n trihutp of SOo^OOO diiuirs, 365 horses^ 
and as many slaves, to the Greek emperor; and another in the 
destruction of 200,000 Arabs. In this reign the IMosleins first 
ci ined money, to relieve themselves from the necessity of using 
thaf of (ireece. As Alohammed denounces images of all sorts, 
the first coins Avere struck without any device hut a simple le- 
gend'from the Koran; and even this gave oifence to many rigid 
Moslems, w ho regarded it as an impious cx))osur(i of the name 
of God to the touch of unclean persons. In this reign there 
seems to have lieen a more tolerant feeling towards Christians, 
wdio began to he jiromoted to important offices. This favour 
])rol)ahly arose from the increasing interest now beginning to 
he felt in philosojihy and literature, which, at that time, were 
wholly monopolized by Christians. We read of two Greek 
physicians, one of them a scientific waiter, w'ho were liberally 
patronised by Alhejaj, the greatest general of his age, and a 
fair sample of a class of persons very common in Oriental liis- 
tory, uniting in his character the remote extremes of sanguinary 
ferocity and considerable intellectual cultivation. The former 
trait is sufficiently evinced by an anecdote recorded of him, that 
w hen he v^ent to take upon himself the office of governor, in 
some ])rovincial city, he b(‘gan his lirst address to the people in 
the mosque wdth these emphatic words: Whithersoever 1 turn 
my eyes, methinks I see heads ripe for thf harvest, and beards 
sprinkled wdth blood.’’ * • 

Abdalmalec was succeeded by his son Ahvalid, whose ruling 
])assion seems to have lieen a taste for architectural magnificence. 
11 e was the first Moslem prince who built a hospital or a ])ub- 
lie caravanserai. lie adorned the mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, 
and r(‘built tl^e tenqde at Medina, where Mohammed and the 
first caliphs lie buried; but excited no small indignation by dc- 
molishing tlie houses w hich had been the dwadling places of the 
prophet’s wives. He also transformed the church of St. John 


the llajilist at Damascus into a splendid mosque, and built an- 
ill the conquered capital of Khowarezm. During his reign, 
Cilicia and Cappadocia were conquered, ami the incursions of 
the 'Fiirks on the eastern frontier successfully repelled. But this 
period ow’cs its chief distineJion to the conquest of a part of 
Spain by the Moslem general J^arii or Tarik, wdio invaded tliat 
country at the rock of Gibraltar, (a corruption of th(^ Arabic 
words Ilbel-Tarif, or tlie hill of Tarif) defoated Roderick, re- 
duced lolcilo, and oncctcd a decisive but precarious estahlish- 
• niciif of the Mohammedan aulhorhy in the ])eniu?ula. Even this 
tyas not all. Ihc conquest of Sardinia, Minorca, and Majorca, 
little Jiokhara, and Turkistan, arc a^ to be referred to the reign 
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of Alwalid, 'which is therefore by no means the least S])]en(li(l in 
Vhe Moslem annals. 

AhvalicVs brother and successor^ SolyinnUf was e(\u(‘a1fM\ in 
the desert with his mot her relatives^ nnd coinmnudcd inuyer- 
sal admiration by his genius and rlo(iuencc. On liis elevation to 
the throne, lie appears to have enjoyed, in an enviable mcasur(^ 
the afieclion of his subjects. Yet lh(‘ same historians wlio draw 
this favourable picture of his character, are caretiil to inform us, 
that with all liis virtues he was an enormous dilution. Ilisreign 
is iTiemurable for no conquest, but on the contrary, fora calami- 
tous attack upon Conslantinojile, in which tlie elTorts of the 
Arabs were really stupendous, and their discomfiture ])ro]>ortiou- 
ally dreadful. A tremendous tempest dashed the caliph's (had 
in j)i(Tes, wdiile famine and pestihuice cut off from his land 
forces above a hundred thousand men. 

In the exercise of the ])rivile«;e, now univ(‘rsally concedcnl to 
the calijih, of selecting his succ(‘Ssor, Sol}mian nominatiMl to thr 
o(lic (5 Omar Ibn Abdalaziz, his cousin-german, inclosing his 
name in a scaled paper, and r(‘quiring tlu* grandees to swear al- 
legiance to their unknown sover(‘ign. 'Pluj secret was not di- 
vulgc'd till after the calijih's death, wlum Omar reluctantly ac- 
cepted the np))ointment, on the prescribed condition, tliat ’l ezid, 
Solyman's brother, slmuld be his successor. , 

Omar ajipcars to liave been one of the last of tlmse sincere 
though blinded devote(\s, wlio loved Islam for its own sake ; while' 
in other and liigher^qualities, he was much siqx'rior to those* 
fi(*rce zealots lor\vlie)m liie new religion oweel its tirst (‘stahlish- 
ment. lie made himself remarkable by a s(‘If-elenial, amounting 
to monastic rigour, as well ashy a liberality of se'iitiment and to- 
lerance of feeding te)war(ls schismatics, c'rrorists, and eve'ii inti- 
dels, exceedingly remarkable from its strange contrast to the j>re- 
vailing sj)irit of liis age, anel of the faith which he ])re)fessed. d'ej 
this honourable singularity, indeed, lie owed liis death. The 
suppression of the malediction upon Ali in the ritual, and otlu'r 
indications of a friendly sjiirit towards liis partisans, induced a 
suspicion that he meditated a translation of the royal power from 
his own family to that of llosein, to prevent which catastrojihe. 
he was removed by poison. But his reign, though short, is, in a 
moral view, the brightest in the annals of the caliphat. 1'h( 
eastern historians all hear testimony to his signal excellence : 
and what may be considered as a stronger ^'.vidence, his name is 
one of those* which have obtained jiroverhial eurre'iicy in easle'i n 
liction, as in tlienisedves expressive of superior \vorth.t The 

• This vice* vvoiirhl srem to be hercdllary »u the royal faniillcs of Asia. 

I A IVi'slan mamisrript, which lies before us, coulaitfmg a collection of 
pillar stories, fiirnishi's an instance, in which one of the dramatis persona* 
w ith strong expressions of respect, the traclilionary anecdote of Omar’s givint;' 
tnoneyto the slave who adniinislfred the poison, and urging him to (light. 
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inOwSt important act of \czi(l II., was the publication of an edict 
for dcstroyin*^ all the images m Chrlstiian churches. He also is- 
sued a wJiijnsica] decree for the extirpation of all animals of a 
white colour, llis idle and voluptuous reign was tcrnunatcid bj^ 
a fit of grief for the death of a favourite mistress. 

• IJcsliam, the richest and most covetous of the caliphs of Da- 
mascus, attacked the (Dx'ck c7n])eror, like almost all his predeces- 
sors, and Avith similar success, being totally defeated b}' Coii- 
stanttne Copronymus. He reigned nineteen years, and was prin- 
cipally famous for his avarice and love of horses. During his 
reign, the Arab troops in Spain invaded Gascony, and met with 
a severe r('])u]se from Charles IMartel. 

Alwalid II., tile dissolute son of Yezid II., appears to have set 
his heart ujion squandc'ring the vast hoards of his predecessors. 
His arbitrary and cajiricious cruelty, his amazing prodigality, 
and his imjnident contempt for all religion, which led him to 
profess himself an atheist, to trample on the Koran, and to drink 
Avine in tlie holy mosfjue at Mecca, soon overcame the forhear- 
ance of his subjects, and after a short reign of one year, he was 
first deposed, and tlien assassinated. 

'Idle proud but eloquent and virtuous Yezid HI., Avho was de- 
scend(‘d on the mother\s side both from the Persian Shahs and 
the RoniJi^i emperors, fell a victim, six months after his acc(‘S- 
sion, to the plague. He Avas susjiected by the stricter IMoslems 
of a leaning towards the heresy of the Kadarians, a sect Avho 
deny [iredestination, ii\ consequence of wiiicli he was afterwards 
disinterred and crucified by JVlcrvvan II. • 

His brother, Ibrahim, a stupid prince, soon found himself 
compc’lled to abdicate in faA’our of his kinsman, Merwan, sur- 
iiamed tlie Ass of JMesopotamia, Avho advanced upon Damascus 
at the head of (‘iglity thousand men, to revenge the death of the 
infamous Alwalid. Hut scarcely Avas JMerwan seated on the 
throne, Avhen lie found tlie foundations of his jiowcr shaken by 
a gcmeral rising of the adherents of Alabbas, Avho had long been 
maUiring the plan and collecting the materials of a revolution, 
Avliich now burst upon the empire with resistless violence. 

Alabbas was the second son of Abdalmotallcb. — Abu Taleb, 
AH s father, being the first born. The descendants of the forniei\ 
therefore, Avere next in succession after the posterity of Ali. It 
docs not apjiear, hoAvever, that this family laid any daim to the 
royal office, until the reign of Omar Ibn Abdalaziz, about tlu* 
year 100 of the llejrah, Avhen a scheme Avas formed in Khora- 
san to transfer the crown from the house of Ommiyah'to that of 
Alabbas, by elevating Mohammed Ibn Abdallah, at that time the 
head of the latter family, to the throne. Mohammed, hoAvever, 
AA io AAas then advanced in years, declined the honour for him- 
sell, though he eagerly assented topthe change of dynasty. His 
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throe sons, Ibnihim, Al)iilabbas SalTiili, and Abu laalar Almaii- 
8 ur, entered acrordinj»;ly 'nlo nei2;otiations with thij revolution- 
The proceedinjes in (his case were remarkable for a dei4re<^ 
of caution and provident dcdiberalion ([uile uncommon in the 
p]o{s and comjdois oi' the East. Thirty yeuTS were sut\eved to 
elapse without any decisive overt net oi positive relielhon; and 
it was not till Merwan II. ascended the throjie of Damascus^ in 
circumstances of great diniculty and confusion, that the partisans 
of Alabbas finally declared tlunnselves. A number of events 
concurred about the same 1 im(‘ to distract and j)aralysc the el- 
ibrts of the calipli. Insurrections wholly independent of that 
which had so long been in agitation, simultaneously broke out, 
not only in Irak and other j)rovinces, l)ut in Ids very capital, 
Damascus, 'riiese intestine trouhI(‘S so (‘Ifectually seconded tlnr 
movements of the children of Alal)bas, that, although the eldest 
brother Ibrahim was taken ])risoner and ])ut to death by Mer- 
wan, the arms of the disaffectcal soon prevailed, Abula])bas Saf- 
fah was proclaimed caliph at Tufa, JMerwan himself was killtal 
in battle, and Damascus taken in the year of the Hijrah. " 

This event furnislics anotlier striking jiroof of the change 
which had taken place in the sentiments and spirit of the iMos- 
Icms, and evinces clearly tliat tlui calipluit was now regarded 
mucli less as a religions than a civil office. Moawiyah I. had 
done enough to do away tlic old vie^^s and imj)ressu)ns of the 
people, by rendering tlie throne hereditary; but a mucli largcu' 
stride was made to\\;ards the consummation of tliis change; of 
cliaracter, liy thc^ bold assumption of sujiremc authority on the 
])art of the Henu ’lAblias. The only ])retcxl upon which tlu‘\ 
could be justified in dethroning the Ommiades, was their oun 
affinity to Mohammed, and on that ground they were tliem- 
selves excluded by the prior claims of the posterity of Ali. On 
Shiah and Sonni jjrinciples, thenffore, they were eejually usurp- 
ers ; and this revolution very clearly showed, that a time was 
come, when aspirants after power were ready to lay liold of any 
pretext, or even to avail themselves of force, in onler to obtain 
the mast(;r3', without regard to the interests of Islam or the 
wishes of the Faitiiful. And j’et, notwithstanding these invin- 
cible objections to tlu; elevation of the Bcnu’lAbhas, they were 
strongly supported in tlufir first attempts hy the jiartisans of 
Ali, eitlier bc'causc their views were not fully inult;rstood, or 
because all minor Jealoiisi(‘S were lost in the absorbing liattcd 
wdiich these parties bore in common to tlie bouse of Ommiyali. 
They w'cre soon liowcver undeceived, and rejiented their pre- 
cipilale co-iijieration in the acts of the usurjjers, hut not until 
tlie new dynasty was too secured}’ fixed upon llie throne to fear 
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the disaffection of a mere minority. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt, that the growing discontent ofnhe partisans of Ali con- 
tributed eventually to the downfall of tlie house of Abbas. 

The first acts of the new caliph plainly showed, that he look- 
c I upon himself as the founder of a new dynasty, and was re- 
solycd to have nothing In common with his predecessors. Da- 
mascus was dismantled, and the scat of empire transferred to 
Anbar. The bones of the princes of tlie house of Ommiyali 
were disinterred and burnt, and all who held ollicc under the 
old regime were of course expelled. The reign of Abulabbas 
Saffah was chiefly occupied in settling the disturbances of the 
community, (ixtinguishing the impotent rebellions of the dis- 
allected, and organizing the machinery of the new government 
upon a more extensive and imposing plan. lie is recorded as 
the first caliph who employed viziers, or privy counsellors, and 
all his political arrangements manifest a very great declension 
from the jirimitivc simjdicity of earlier times, which forbade 
the multijilication of public offices, and centred all responsibility 
as well as power in the pontifl'^s own person. Abulabbas was 
cut oir by the small ])ox, after reigning about four years. 

So completely had men ceased to look upon the caliphat as 
any thing more than a situation of great dignity and worldly 
])()wer, th»t on the death of Abulabljas, several pretenders to 
the throne sprang up in opposition to Almansur, among his own 
relations; and, even when these were silenced, new rebellions 
continued to break out among the adherents of the house of 
Ommiyah. So proficient, too, was the new cSliph in the kind 
of policy now commonly called Oriental, that he thought it 
necessary, after the suppression of these insurrections, to assas- 
sinate the general by whose valour and conduct liis brother had 
been elevated to the throne, and his own claims to the calijihat 
cstalilishcd. 

After a few Ineffectual attempts to make head against the 
new dynasty, Ahdalrahman, the chief of the Ommiadcs, a grand- 
son of the caliph Ilcsliam, fled to Spain, where he was cor- 
dially received, and solemnly proclaimed Emir-el-mumcnin, or 
Commander of the Faithful. The western caliphat, thus found- 
ed, continued firm for two succeeding centuries. Among other 
magnificent public works accomplished hy this prince, the most 
remarkable was the grand mosque at Cordova, which in some 
measure superseded that of Mecca, as a central point of pilgrim- 
age and worship, in the estimation of the Spanish Moslems. 

In the reign of Almansur, the Christians began to enjoy pri- 
vileges at the caliph’s court, to which they liad jjecn previously 
strangers, in consequence of a cure wrought upoivthat monarch 
^y ^iHirge, a Greek physician, liut the most memorable event 
recorded of this period, is the crcctfcn of Bagdad, tlie occasion 
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of whicli is thus related by the Eastern annalists. While Al- 
niansur hehl his court at^Anbar, or ratlier at AlhashemiyyJih, a 
neio;hbouring town, built by his pre(l(‘cessor, a tanalical sect, 
called Rawandis, altein])lcd to offer divine lionours to his per- 
son, going round his ])alace with great solemnity, as the pil- 
grims compass the (hiaba in tlic Imly city. On the calipll^s 
treating this a])otheosis with very little ceremony, as an impious 
indecency, the fanatics went to the oj)positc extreme, and at- 
tempted to assassinate him. In consequence of these events, lu^ 
conceived a disgust for the j)lace where they occurred, and 
formed the desigii of enacting for himself a city worthy to be- 
come the metropolis of such a miglity empire, '^rhis scheme 
resulted in the building of JIagdad, tlu'. foundations of whicdi 
were laid U])on the 'l''igris, in tiie year of the Hejrah 11.’).' Of 
a city so familiar to evmw r(*ader of history, we n(‘ed only say 
in ))assing, that it continued to be the seat of the Eastern caliphat 
for five hundred years, that it thim jKiss(‘d suci‘essi vcly into tin* 
liands of the Turcomans and '^Fartars, aflcu' whicli the poss(‘Ssion 
of it was contested obstinately liy tiie Turks and Persians, be- 
ing taken and retaken rejieatedly liy both, till it was fniallv 
3 ’ieldcd to the former, about two hundred years ago, since which 
time it lias been the stiat of a ])acha. 

Almansur died, after a reign of one-and-twenty }\)ars, leav- 
ing tluj crown to his son Almohdi, on condition that it should 
jiass from him to his cousin Isa Ibn Musa. The latter, however, 
not content with meiT; jirospective sovereignty, took advantage, 
of the absence oV Almohdi from the cajiital, and assumed tlu', 
sujiremo autliority at once. Yet with true Oriental sordidness 
and flexibility, when fairly oviuxome by sujierior force, lie not 
only abandomal his piamiature pr(*,tensions, but actually sold all 
claim to the succession for a sum of money. Tlu*, reign of Al- 
mohdi was principally occujiied in conflicts with the (Greeks, 
and in (pielling insurrections. Of tlie latter, the most remark- 
ai)le was that headed by Almo-Kanna, the Veiled Prophet of 
Khorasan, the most interesting points in whose history have 
been versified by Moore in his Lalla Rookh. 

Alhadi, the son and successor of Almohdi, after a reign of a 
few months, was dispatched by poison, and the crown (U‘sce tid- 
ed by hereditary right to his younger brother, Ilarun Alrashid. 

One hundred and seventy years had now elapsed since the 
flight of Mohammed to Medina; one hundred and twenty since 
the throne became hereditary in llie house of Ommiyah; and 
jiot quite forty since it was transferred to the Abassidcs. The 
cliange's, whether gradual or sudden, wliich had taken place in 
the pervading spirit of the Moslem world, in the nature of the 
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oflicc of caliph, and in the principles on wlilch it was adminis- 
tered, have been so particularly rciTvu'ked in the preceding 
sketches, that a general survey in this place is unnecessary. 
The Commander of the FaithtuI, though he still continued, like 
the simpler and dcvote<l zealots who first filli'd the ollice, to pei- 
toVin in person the dutic‘S of an Imam oi olhciating piicsl, in tlic 
royal mosejue, had in otlier r(*spccts becainie assimilated to the 
igiiobile vulgus of ordinary kings, and began to find his at- 
teiitidn more and more diverted from leligious duties, by the 
multiplying cares of a gri‘at and growing emjiire. The caliphat 
now' compndiended nominally, and jicrbajis substantially, the 
whole ol the ancient Persian emjiire, and no small proportion 
of the Homan, in addition to some regions (and among the rest 
Arabia) wdiich, Ihougli historically reckoned as appurtenances 
of those miglity kingdoms, had in point of fact never apjiertain- 
ed to (‘it her. It is not to be. understood, liowever, that at the 
j)(‘rio(i of wliicli w'f‘. speak, tlie Moslem empire was at its height. 
In numhc'rs, wealth, and t(!rritory, it had suffered, since the 
cliangr of dyllast^■, no trining loss by tlie adlu'sion of the Spa- 
nish Moslems to tin* hoiiS(‘ of Ommiyah. Tliis w^as afterwards, 
lnd(‘ed, compensated 1)3 n(‘WM‘on(|uests ; wdiich did not occur, 
how’t‘\(‘r, until after llnrun’s death. Still, the (extent of the 
cali])h’s territories \vas stupendous, and tlie coffers of so vast an 
empire were of courses well tilled ; for, in all Eastern countries, 
an enormous proportion of the wdiole w’oalth of the people finds 
Its w'ay into the treasury. This overflow oii stagnant and ill-got- 
ten wealth, liad hegun already to jiroduce its mftural and neces- 
sarv cons(‘(| lienees, partial relliiemenl and radical corruption. 
1 'ho caliphs of the house of Abbas thouglit it necessary to ren- 
der the distinclion still more marki'd la lweeii tlu'ir jiredeccs- 
sors and tliemselves, by a s[)lciidourin tlie ap])ointments of their 
court, and a nuuiilicence in tlic disposal of their funds, which 
would haye seemed incredible to the poorer and more frugal 
princes of the house, of Ommi^^^h. And it must be admitted, 
that the Eastern w riters have recorded largesses of these prodi- 
gal moiiarchs, almost, p(‘rha])s (‘iitirely, unjiaralleled in Occiden- 
tal liistory. Among the otlier schemes devised by these inde- 
ktigahle spendthrifts, for emptying their coffers and command- 
ing admiration, may he mentioned their splendid pilgrimages 
to the holy city — in themsehes remarkable enough, but ren- 
dered still more striking hy their contrast with the simplicity, 
and even meanness, which Ilnur predecessors considered it a 
duty to display upon similar occasions. Almost all the early 
princes of the house of Abbas performed the hai j in this novel 
style : but Almohdi may be fairly said to have eclipsed them 
all ; lor in addition to immense stores of every other kind, he 
carried snow enough across the desierl, not only to allay the 
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thirst of his vast rctiuuo^ both 2;oin^ and rolnrnintz;, ninl to as- 
tonisb tbc jSJccchus u itli iho ])hi'nooH'na of icC'*^valol, \)ut to 
preserve fresh mi iiu\ileul:il)le (juiuifity oi S\iUiti JMesojio- 
tamian f’niifs, wJiicIi formed a j):n’f <>( hi> provisions, * } et uinulst 
all this glit Icriiiij^' proiosion, it isrtirioiis to ohsorv’C how ineflioa- 
cioiis wealth and its irnnu‘diat(^ cons(‘(jueuees arc, to reiine the 
rudeness and soften the asp{'riti(‘S ot social lile. It is impossible 
for us to e;o into llu‘ wsniull details which would be necessary 
even to illustrate this lannark; but tlu' rich store of anecdote 
preserved by the Arabic historians seems clearly to evince, 
that the manners of tlui hii^lu r classes were, at this time, 

in a sort of tluctuaiion I)et\veen the coarseness of half-barba- 
rism and the eleijjant elf(‘niina(‘y of a luxurious ai^c. This fact 
may be attribute<l in part to the, natural intluence of the Mo- 
hammiMlan reliirion, but still more to tin* infaiK’V and insignifi- 
cance of Arab lit(‘raturi*. 'Idie jieninsnlar Arabs, it is true, liad 
ever been (mthusiaslic lovers of po(*try; but preeedinp; caliphs 
were, with few except kju'', little able or disjiosed to aflbrd 
ellicient jiatronacy to i;(‘nius; and what is still more to the 
purpose, llu're was an almost total want of tbos(‘ miilerials — 
books, scliools, and mem of patiemi industry — without wduch 
the only sure foundations of true learninji;, and a lasting litera- 
ture, never can be laid. t 

Ilarun Alrashid (or Aaron tb(‘ Gnidt') apj)ears to have ac([uir- 
cd no small degree of popularity before liis accession to tlK‘ 
throne. Ills manner^ and deportment seem to liave Ixam siicli as 
were likely to (t in the alhTjions of the popnla(‘e. His social dis- 
position, neglect of ceremony, and romantic Ibiidiuvss for adven- 
ture, brought him early into contaci wdth the lowmr classes of 
his father's cajiital, and ju'ocured for him that cmthusiastic admi- 
ration, wdiich sucli condescemsion, on tlu^ part of royal person- 
ages, commonly pro(liu‘(‘s. I'liis partiality w’as greatly strength- 
ened by the laurels w'hicii be w’on, at an early age, in his cam- 
paigns against the Greeks. At tlic liead of the Moslem troops, 
he advanced repeatedly beyond the frontier of tlic Roman empire, 
and in one instance threat(Mi<id the nu’tropolis itself ; displaying, in 
every case, on energy, sagacity, and courage, bigldy creditable to 
so young a j)riiicc, nurtured in all the elfeminate refinement of an 


• This pilgrimage is elegantly alludctl to in the celebrated ])Ocni before men- 
tioned. 

‘‘ Ne’er did tlic inarcli of Mahiuli (Mohdi) display 
Such pomp before; — not e’en when on his way 
'I’o Mecca’s 'J'cinjile, when both land and sea 
Wtif’e spoil’d to feed tJie pilgrim’s luxury; 

When round him, ’mid llie burning sun<ls, lie saw 
Kriiits of the Nortli in icy freshness thaw, 

And cool’d his thirsty lip, beneath the glow 

Of Mecca’s sun, with urns of Persian snow.” — Lalla liooKin. 
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Oriental court. Hut even these were not the only grounds of the 
popular enthusiasm in favour of AlrasUuh lov\ar(ls the close of 
bisfatbor'ii rci{rny he dis]}hiyc(i^ in nn important juncture, a genc‘ 
rosily of feeling and chivalrous loftiness of spirit, as honourable 
’in itself as it is rare in tlie annals of the East. Ahnohdi, charm- 
ed \yith the promising abilities and gallant exploits of his younger 
son, conceived a design to supersede his first-born, and make 
Ilarun his immediate heir. From this jirojcct he was, strange to 
tell, dissuaded by llarun himself, ^vhom iieither persuasion nor 
parental authority^ could force into an acquiescence in the scheme. 
So firm was he, indeed, in this disinterested opposition to liis fa- 
thers plan, that h(* peremptorily' refused to come to Bagdad, 
when formally summoned by^ the caliph, with a view to his be- 
ing there ])roclainicd successor to the crown. Nor was this sense 
of honour and regard to his brotlier’s rights disj)laycd merely 
while his father lived. On the contrary, the most slrikihg exhi- 
bition of his generosity was made immediately^ upon Almohdi^s 
death, when, althoiigli tlu‘ sceptre was completely in his power, 
in consequence of Alhadi’s absence, and tlie strong attachment 
of the courtiers to himself, he resisted ilie temptation, and pro- 
claimed his lirotlier calipli. DisinterestedncNS and self-denial so 
heroic, could not fail to have, its influence upon the public feel- 
ings, and ii^cordingly^ we find, that the partiality for llarun was 
increased on the accession of his brother, and continued gradu- 
ally to grow stronger, till it ])urst into entluisiasm, on the de- 
tection of Alhadi’s ungrateful ami unwise »altem])t to take liis 
brother’s life. Thci succ(\ss of this abomina!)le j«’ojcct was final- 
ly prevented hy- the ca!i])h’s own untimely' dealli, whicli is cur- 
rently ascribed, by Oriental writers, to liis mother. 

Wiieii to these facts we iuhl llie circumslanci' tliat Harun was, 
throughout his life, rigid in his adlierence to th.e foiaiis of his re- 
ligion, the reader will readily concidve, that lie liiust have en- 
joyed a great ail vantages over all his jiredecessors in the impor- 
tant article of personal [) 0 |)ularity. His contlescension, his engag- 
ing manners, the elegance of his person, his militarv prowess, 
his wit, learning, and accomplishments ; ])ut a])ove all, his gene- 
rosity and loftiness of S[)irit, gaiiu'd for him such a liold on the 
affections of hivS ])eopli;, as seemed to jiroinise new stability to 
his vast empire, and may" S(*rve to (‘xplain the jironiincnce with 
which he is exhihili'd in Oriimtal history, tradition, and ro- 
mance. T. he only' oiu' of the early' caliphs who appears at. any" 
time to have enjoyed the personal atlachnicnt of the jicojjc in*a 
high degree, was the son of A1)u Taleb ; and the reader need not 
be reminded, that he lost the favour of one half the Moslem 
world by the excess of his ambition. Hut in the flay s of llarun, 
the same ambition which in Ali was a mortal sin, had hecoine a 
public virtue. Alrashid came thcrefoie to the throne', under cir- 
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eiimstanccs hi<»’lily favourablo to liis liappintss and thn ])f‘rnia- 
nence of his dominion. Amonix these circiinistanees ni) jncar. 
plaeo must he assiii^iK'd to a lortuitous i^cc'vivri'nce, \vhi(‘h vulu^ai 
superstition construed into :in jnhdiiblc pi'Of^nosiic ot f(‘H city and 
greatness. According to the custom in nil former cnscs^ the nmv 
calipli was ])roclaim(‘d as soon as the breath left tin? hotly of hi^ 
predecessor, and almost at the same moment he received inte!- 
ligtmce that one of liis wives l)ad htam deli vered ol a son. A da} 
thus distinguislied, l)y lln^ death of one caliph, the accession ol 
another, and llie birth of a third, (for the new-born infant was 
no other than tlie faint'd Almamun) could not fail to ht^ record- 
ed in the Oriental caltMuiar as one of peculiar hri‘;htness; and we 
have no doubt, that this concurrt'iict' of evtuds tt'udt'd jiowt i'ful 
ly to increase the prt'possessions of llu' populace', already slrorit;. 
in behalf of the new sovt'reign. 

On looking liack at what we liave already urilten, we an* 
startled at our own jirolixity, and find onrs('lves ('ompell(*d t'» 
draw to a eonclusion, without having* tilled up tin* outline jin' 
viously sketclied in our imagination. AW' havi' howi'ver trac'ed 
the progress of ev<'nts, and tlielr iidluenci' u|M)n socii'lv’, froiTi 
the origin of Islam to tlu' ac(’('^sion of Miashid, and ma\ lu're- 
afterlind occasion to pursui' tin* subject furtlu'r. In tliat casi', 
shall nndi'rtake to jioint o\)t sonn* ol* tlu' pi'i'uliar I'in’iimstances 
which render llarun's reign an interesting subject of histori(*.d 
r(‘sc?arch, iu(h‘]KMHh'Utly of tlmsf* moK* oidiuai'v and famdiar to 
pi(‘S vvliich it has in* common Avith >o mau\ other pc'riods. At 
present w(' (*an* barely hint at some o(* these --thi' (‘ondition ol 
the Oric'utal (hurches und<*r ^*anm's government, tlu* rise and 
fall oftlie famil\ of Ihirnu'c,* tlu* stale of ('flucat ion in the iMo> 
leni enijiire, and the imjiortant work <d' translating foreign n- 
ters, which ^y^ls h(*min by Ihi'^ (‘aliph and {‘junplcted h} A Ima- 
mu n. 


Art. IV. — (ionsidey'ufions on the prfqirivty and vcccssilti 
of annexina; the Pronnrr of Tr.ra.s tn /hr United States 
hy a l/evolvlionani Officer. Ni w Aoik: (1. F. Hopkins I'v 
Son: 1829. 

However unfruitful the discussion ol* cpiestions n'ganlingtlc 
expediency of incor|)orating "['('vas witii the North American 
Union, *may prove in other resj)ects, it carjuot fail to augment 
the sum of our knowledge* of its physical gr'ography. Much neb 
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(lltiorial information rcspeciini!; the local features aiul nalural ad- 
vanla<*‘os of Texas, lias already been ejieited by the agitation of 
the sul)jcct, and a stream of light on matters connected witlf its 
history and geography^ may henceforth be expected to flow from 
that discussion. 

• That vve have hitherto entertained erroneous views in relation 
to the physical and geiKiral aspect of this interesting Terra In- 
cognila^ must be admitted. The entire j>rovinc(‘, with very 
j)artial exceptions, has always lieen n‘garded in the light of a 
mere arid waste, — a dessert, scarcely worth the traveller’s atten- 
tion, and wholly destitiile of those attractive features, wdiich 
characterize and adorn most oIIht n^gions, and which at once 
invite the attention and renvard the labour of the scientific travcl- 
!(‘r. Such, how^ever, is not the case in its full extent. Texas, like 
most other countri(‘s similarly situated, will, doubtless, ])reseut 
a greatdiversit V of soil and climate; those, therefore, who labour 
to exalt its charact(‘r above the general standard, as well as those 
wdiosc ]K;i*sonal interests jn'ompl tlieni to a (‘onlrary course, will, 
unfpi(*stionahly, be ecpially disappoint(‘d, wdien its rc'seurces 
shall hav(‘ betm fidly dev(doped, and its localities proj)crly un- 
derstood. 

IJefore we enter ujx)!! a notice of the pam])hlet, the title of 
wdiich is j^refixixl to these remai'ks, it may, in the absmu’e of 
more (hdaikal information, bt* uselul, to (md)ody such malt'rials 
resiKx’ting the civil tlivisions and general toju)grapliy of this part 
of Mexico, as W(‘ hav<' Iw^m able to collect from various soiirce^s. 
From the discordant and slendcu* stock at hawd. how’e\ (‘r, and 
tin' fact that only a small portion of the country hasyed been exa- 
mined by men of science^ our sketch must, )iec*,essarily , bo im- 
pm* feet. 

Previously U) tlie revolution wdiich secured the independence 
of Mexico, Texas formed one of th(! internal ])rovinces (Provin- 
clas Internas) of New -S]jain, which, w ith the adjoining ])rovince 
of Coahuila, constituted an important part of the intendaney of 
San Luis l^Mosi. Tliis sub-division of New-Spain, tlum so call- 
ed, comprehended tlie ])rovinccs of New -Santander, San Luis 
Potosi, Ncw^-Leoii, Coahuila, and a large portion of New'-Mexi- 
co. Thus stood the territorial limits of this part of Miixico wdion 
tlu^ governnnmt of that re])nl)lic was organized. In 1822, this vast 
territory w^as, l)y a special act of the Alexican congress, dividtal 
into three distinct staters, w hose govt'rnmouts, respectively, were 
modelled in strict conformity to the federal constitution, then 
recently adopted. The state's thus erected, w- ere severally deno- 
• New-Leon, San Luis Potosi, and the Interior of tin' 

Last. 1 he two (ormer retained their provinciafnamos and limits 
unchanged,— the other embraced tlie provinces of New-J^antan- 
der, Coahuila, and Texas. The g*at extent of the latter stale, 
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and the consequent dilViculty of adininisterin:;- its internal af- 
fairs, soon rendered fresh ehani;es necessary, and in the 

pro*viacc of New-Saiilander was detached Iroin this unwieldy 
vjewber of the (‘oniederatw*, and iornnal into an ind<quMulent 
state, under the title of ** Tnm:iu/ii):f>. W e rernonunf!^ provin- 
ces were at the same lime unittMl and erected into tlie state of 

Coahuila and 'J'e\as/’ By tlie law which fixed the limits ot 
these states, a considerable portion of Coalmila was annexed to 
the territory of Santa Fe, or New-Me\ico. 

No important change in the ci\il divisions of these states has 
since been made. 

Having thus briefly Iraec'd tlie boundaries of this j)art of Mexi- 
co, as they existed at diffei-enl ]>eri()ds, we ^llall j)rot‘eed to de- 
fine the limits of proper, as they are at present known and 

recognised, by the ^Mexican government on tlu^ oiu‘ liaiuU and 
that of the United States on the olliej*. 

Texas, the east(‘rnim»sl j;rovince of llio state of Foahuila and 
Texas, is situated between the 27 and ‘ ul' noitli latitude, and 
16° and of west longitude iVom Wasldnglon <‘ity, or and 
103° west from Uiaamwicli. Bouiuhnl on tlu* nortii by the Unit- 
ed States tei ritoiw' of Arkansas and district (if Ozark, from which 
it is separated by lUd ri\(‘r: east by the stat(‘ of J^ouisiana; 
south by the (iulf of iM(‘xico and state (jf Tamaulipas,, and west 
by the state of Chihuahua, the ]>r( wince of (’oahuila, and territory 
of Santa Fe, fornurly N(wv-M(‘\ico. Tln^ general outline of 
Texas may be Ibus /lec^ribed — l(‘ngtit u\\ the gulf coast, from 
the moutli of tin# Sabine to tliat of tlie Ni!(*ces, the south w^est 
limit of th(^ jiroviiice, 2()0 mil(‘s — up the Nuec es to its source, 
350 — along the* ridge* which separates the* waters of liio Bravo 
from those of the JSrazos, ('olonido, &.c. to its termination on 
Red river, 130 — dowm Red river to a point dm* north of the 
western boundary of Louisiana, 5uO — thence due south, and 
along with that boundary to the Sabine, where it is intersected 
by the 32° of norlli latitude, (iO — and dowm the Saliinc to the 
place of beginning, 220 miles, making an entire outline of 1620 
miles. The area of T(t\as, within tlie above described limits, as 
deduced from careful coin])utation by reticulated lines, is 173,200 
square miles, and is ecpial in extent to the* states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Soulh (kirolina. 

If we regard Ttjxas as exlending to the Rio Bravo, as erro- 
neously represented Iiy tlie jiamplilet before us, and some of the 
old msips, its entire.* area w ould be increased to about 330,000 
square miles, and would jircsent an aggregate superlicies, equal 
to the states of jBcorgia, Tennessee, and North (kirolina, in ad- 
dition to those above enumc^rated. Such an extension, however, 
is not warranted by any act eitlier of the government of Mexico 
or that of the mother countly. It would embrace two-thirds of 
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Coahuila, which forms a distincif province of the state; nearly one- 
half of Tamaulipas; about one-third qI tlie stale of Chihuahua, 
and a larcje portion of the territory of Santa Fc. It is thcrefcre 
probable that any overtures on llie ])art of llie American govern- 
ment, havinu; for their object the purchase of the entire terri- 
tory as far as the Kio Hravo, the tendency of wiiicii must be 
the dismemberment of those important stales, would be rejected 
by the Mexican government, however it might be disposed 
to cede the country cm])raced within the above described limits. 
As the cession by tlie Mexican govtu'nincnt of the entire coun- 
try extending from the Sabim*. to the JCo llravo is quite impro- 
bable, aflec.ting, as it necessarily would, several independent 
states, we shall confine onrs(‘lves to a di'.scj’iption of the ph 3 'si- 
cal aspect of the Jhxivince f>f Texas, properly so called. 

('if/// C'oas/, lif/t/s, — ( -ommencing at the outlet of Sabine 
lake, the coast of Texas assumcis a direction towards the south- 
west, which it follows to («alv'‘eston l)a\ ,a distance ol filty miles, 
(lalveston ba}" is fornuHl by Point Bolivar, Pelican and Galves- 
ton islands, and is tlu' most extensivcj opening in this part of 
the Gulf of Mexico. It affords a good harbour and safe entrance, 
having alwa}'s twelve, and soni(‘tinu\s fifteen feet water on the 
bars. This bay extends about tliirty-five miles in a north-west 
direction from Galveston island, by which and Point Bolivar, it 
is com])lctelv land-locked; its nuan lireadth is tiftecn miles, and 
covers an area of 525 sipiare miles. From the eastern point of 
Galveston island, the coast extends in tUe same direction to- 
wards the south-west, for thirty miles, to the west pass or en- 
trance of (ialveston island sound. From the w’cst pass the 
same course is maintained for nearU' eight} -five miles, without 
any material variation, to Pas.so ('av^allo, or entrance of IVtata- 
gorda bay. About twenty niih's soiith-wxst of (Jalvcston inlet, 
the great riven* Brazos (niters the Gulf of M(*\ico, and at a fur- 
ther distance of tw'elve miles, that of St. Bernard discharges 
itself into the snme gulf. Matagorda hay is nearly equal in 
dimensions to Galveston hay, hut is of an irregular form. The 
observations respecting the latter a])])ly willi equal force to 
Matagorda bay. 

From Passo Cavallo, the coast still continues its direction to- 
w«ards the sonth-w^cst, to Aransaso inlet, a distance of sixty 
miles. Midway between i^isso (kivallo and Aransaso inlet, the 
Bay of Espiritu Santo approaclies within twm miles of the gulf, 
with which it often communicates during the jirevalcnec of high 
easterly winds. Thh hay, with Aransaso, and a small bayou, 
which connects the formc'r with iMatagorda bay, detach a con- 
SKierable portion of the soil from the main land, and form the 
s ami of Espintu Santo. The bay of the same name lies nearly 
parallel with the coast, aiul is distinftuishecl only as the recipient 
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of tlui rivers San Antonio aiul lUiadalui)c, wiiich unite ten miles 

above the bay. 

One west ofKspiriiu Sanlo I)ay,;ui</ nortli-ues/ oi the island^ 
lies tlio Hay of Aransaso, i‘xti‘n(liiu», westward thirty miles, and 
of the mean breadth of about fivi' miles. At Aransaso inlet the 
eoasi turns, and j)ursues a course du(‘ south tweidy-livc miles, to 
('opano, the outlet of Nm ccs riv(‘r, and termination on the south- 
west, of llu‘ coast of Texas. Alj(»ut thirty miles from its outlet, 
tlic JNueces e\j)ands into a spn(‘i(>us bay, which is joined b) 
another from the north, of ne.udv e([ual extent, and similar in 
torin ; the bnO'r is called Papedote ba\, from a small stream of 
that naittt' u hiid) (mh'j-.s its w esPnaj inar<;in. Texas has a front 
on liu' (iult ot iMe\i ‘o, ol two himdrtal and sixty jniles in ex*- 
lent, ^vliich, like* niosl otIxT parts of the ^ulf, is alnu»st (uitirelj 
destitute ot* t;'o(Kl liarhoiirs. Its hays, willi sonu* exceptions, 
are generally shallow', ami tlieir navitialion nimdi impeded hv 
sandbars and shoals, which are snddmdy lonmal and as smlden- 
Iv (lisajjpeiir. bars at the rive r mouths arc‘ tapially variable, 

and seddoin ailorcl more than from lour to tw(‘l\e ieet water. 

Uj\ i:r,N AM) Laki>. — /iV (/ rirc/\ w hiidi forms the entire' north- 
ern houu(lar\ of the ])ro\im‘(‘, as we'll as that Ix'twcen Mexico 
and tlie 1 idled Slates, a<j;reeal)ly to tlu* treaty of 1M.9, rises in 
the plains at tlie eastern base of the jnountaiiis of Aualiuae, and 
after intersect in the w(*st(‘rn boundary of Texas in north lat. 

and wx'sl lon<;'. pursues a coursi' lu^arly east, until it is 
joined by the Kiauiedu'; at its junction with tlu' Kiamechc,the 
Red river <’ur\x*s tow'ards tluj south-<*ast, and pass(*s into and 
tliiough Ihe^ soulli-west ([uarli*r of Arkansas territory, thence 
into the stale of I^ouisian.i, and joins the J\1 ississijipi, near the 
dl"'’ of norl)] latitude. \ (‘ly little is knowm r(‘S|>eclint; tlie 
sources of Jied j-iver, beyond CaulonuKmt Tovvsoii, and indeed 
tlx' section ocaupical by that estahlishuient, is represe.ntial h\ 
all i)uhlisl)(Ml maps M'\cral Jidnuti's further soulli Ilian nuaml 
observations for latitude havii placed It. iiaron lJumboldt, 

in his aci'oniit of N(‘\v Spain, descrih(*s the rivers Jiajo and 
Alora, the foiam'r risinu; twauity-five miles nortli-east of 'Foils 
in N(‘W Mexlia), and the latter alxiut tlie same distance (‘ast of 
the towm of Santa Fe, as ilio sources of Red river. 'J'ho hypo- 
tliesis oi Major l^onii;, that the rivers in (juestion are the head 
brandies of tlui ('aiiadian fork of Arkansas river, is more plau- 
sible, and wull no doubt !)(* verified when llie country throngli 
which those streams ilow shall have been subjected to an actual 
survey. The lenj>;tli of Red river, from its intersection with the 
wcstciii boundiyy of Texas, to that of Arkansas territory, is 5t)0 
miles, and its general course east-south-east. It drains an area in 
Texas of 18,000 square miles. 

Sabine river, whicli forfcis a j)art of the eastern boundary ol 
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the province, emerges from a dense forest, in north lat. 32° 45', 
and west long, i8° 30\ pursues a souiJveast course one hundred 
miles to the point wlicre it is joined by Cherokee creek from 
the rloht. At a distance of thirty miles from the mouth of Chc- 
^ ' rokee'creck, the Sabine is intersected by the boundary line be- 
t\Vepn Texas and Louisiana, in north lat. 32° and west long. 
17° From this point the Sabine curves towards the east, and 
forms a section of an clipsc, again cuts the meridian of 17° west 
from Washington, and after a further course of 220 miles, enters 
the (iulf of JNIexico through Sabine lake, in north lat. 29° 30'. 
Sabine lake, a mere expansion of tlic Sabine river, is not more 
than five or six feet in depth, about twenty miles in length from 
nortli to south, and of the mean breadth of four or five miles. 
Its channel is found with difficulty among the innumerable sand- 
bars that present themselves, and serve to embarrass and perplex 
tlie navigator. A few miles from the discharge of Sabine lake, 
it becomes contracted, and enters the GuH of jMexico by a pass 
scarcely half a mile in width. I'liis river,’’ says Darby, “af- 
fords no navigable facilities worthy of notice. In ordinary tides, 
it has not inore than three feet water on its bar, nor has the lake 
above five feet, and near its shore still less.” Liitire length of 
Sabine river, from its source to the Gulf of iSlexico, 350 miles. 
...^General C(^irse south-south-east. Area of tliat part of Texas 
• which is drained by the Sabine and its brandies, 18,750 square 
miles. 

Acc/ies river bas its sources in the salt .springs, about north 
lat. 32°, and west long. lvS° 2fi', pursues a south-east course for 140 
miles, when it is joined by the Angelina, from llic north. At the 
junction, tlie JNeebes assumes a .south course, flows eighty miles, 
and enters Sabine lake in noi th lat. 30°. “ Tlie navigation of 

Neches river,” says ('olonel Austin, is good as far up as the 
Opelousas road,” twenty-five miles above its eiitrancc into Sa- 
bine lake. It is six bundred yards wide lliirty miles from its 
mouth. Its entire length is 220 miles, and general course south- 
east. 

Trinidad river lias its source in the Cross Timbers, in north 
lat. 33° 15', and west long. 21°, and flows in a south-east direc- 
tion, IGO miles, to the junction with its eastern branch, thence 
south-east, GO miles, to another considerable branch, coming in 
from the east. Continuing the latter course a further distance of 
170 miles, it enters llie north-east angle of Galveston bay. The 
entire length of the Trinidad is 390 miles. General course, 
south-south-east, and it drains an area of 15,500 square miles. 

, Sari Jacinio river rises in north lat. 30° 45', and west long. 
18° 50', pursues a south-east course for 100 miles, and falls into 
about 20 miles south-west from the mouth of 
Innidad river. The Bulfalo bayoi^ the largest branch of the 
VOL. VII. — NO. 13. 13 
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San Jacinto, flows towards (he cast, and enfers that river about 
23 miles above its mou4h. It is about 90 or 100 yards wide; 
“ and aSbrds,” says (udone! Austin, “good schooner navina- 
tion to the head of tide at the forks, eiajht miles abov(! Harris- 
burg.” Area drained bv the San Jacinto and its branches, 3, IK) 
square miles, 

Srazos rZ/rr, the I’anpisiirahco or main branch of the lira- 
zos, rises in the threat prairies, near the western oonfinos of the 
province, in north lat. and west Ions;. 25® 30', and flows 
eastward, 130 miles, into the Great Saline lake of the Coman- 
ches. Saline lake is an (‘\j)ansion of the IJrazos, and is formed 
by the innumerable salt sprini!;s whicli abound in its vicinity. 
The lake is about twenty miles in lenn;th from west to east, and 
of a mean breadtli of four miles: it presfuits to the travellei a 
chceriinj; contrast to t!ie monotonous ami dreary aspect of the 
surround ini'; prairies, wlmst' lemjcthenefl and unbrokem surface 
seems to defy the utmost powen* of vision. Two lar^-e streams, 
the Tosohunova and Keriaclu hunova, the formtu' coinina; from 
the north-west, and the latter from the soutb-wot, (mter ami 
serve to aui 2 ;ment the \'nlume of Saline lake. (\)!dractint!;ay;ain, 
at the eastern extremity of the lake, th(' Brazos resunu's its 
eastern coursf’, which it purs\H‘S about thirty miles, to the junc- 
tion of the Incoqua river, which enters the former from tb<^ 
north. At the mouth of the Incoqua, the l5razos curves towards 
the north-east, and is joined by the 'Faray, from the south-west, 
45 miles below tlu; kicoqua. IIcmv the river assumes ami main- 
tains a general '’direction towards tin*, south-east, until it falls 
into the (iulf of Mc'xico, in north lat. 28^^ 53', and west long. 
18® 22'. ]\Iany streams successively enter the Brazos, between 
its source and final discharge into the Gulf of Mexico. 

'^J'hc length of Brazos river is lOO miles. Gemu'al course 
south-east. Anxi drained, 50,000 square miles, 'riie Brazos 
averages 300 yards in width to Brazoria, and 200 yards from 
thence to the Waco village. It is navigable at all limes to the 
head of tide, a short distance above Brazoria. In liigh stages of 
the water, which frequently occur, small steam-boats may ascend 
the river as far as San Fedipe de Austin, 118 miles, and keel- 
boats may reach the Waco village, 2t)8 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico. There is a bar at the entrance of Brazos river, thirty 
yards wide, on which six feet water only can be calculated on 
with certainty, although it often affords eight and sometimes 
nine feet. The banks of the Brazos, as well as those of its 
northern branches, arc highly picturesque; and in ascending the 
mountain regiop, where the streams prcci])itate themselves down 
the rocky cliffs of San Saha, the scenery becomes peculiarly ro- 
mantic and imposing. 

Little Brazos rises a fe\^)^miles to the cast of, and flows nearly 
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/ parallel with, its recipient. It presents a remarkable feature in 
the hydrography of this part of the country ; its distance from 
the Brazos docs not exceed five miles at any place, sometimes 
a|>proaching within one mile of that river, and then receding as 
if unwilling to unite its waters with those of its great rival. 
Pursuing^ thus, its souih-enstern course of 45 miles, it ulti- 
mately enters the left side oi the lirazos, 206 miles from its 
disch(irgc into the Gulf of Mexico. 

San\^ndres Branch, heads in a liilly and steril region, in 
north lat. 32^, and west long/21° 15', pursues a south-eastern 
course, 100 miles, to the junction witli its principal brand), the 
San Gabriel. At the junction, the San Andres assumes and 
maintains a dii'oction nearly due east, to its enti’ance into the 
Brazos, a distance of forty miles below the forks. 

lied Fork of Brazos river rises about ten miles south-east of 
the Towiash village, situated on the Wishetaw branch of Red 
river, in north lat. 33^ 30', and west long. 22"^ 40', flows nearly 
east ninety miles, then assuming a south course, and passing 
tlirough one of those immense prairies which stretch themselves 
in every direction, a fui'ther distanec of 100 miles, enters the 
left bank of the Brazos. 

Incoqua, the largest branch of the Brazos, has its numerous 
^sources inihe great ridge which divides the waters of the Co- 
loraTto, Brazos, &c. from those of the Rio Bravo del Norte, 
about north lat. 31^^, and west long. 25^. Its general course is 
south-east, and entire length about 200 miles. It intersects the 
left bank <)f the Brazos 45 miles above the Tarn»y, and 520 from 
th(‘ mouth of the former. 

Tosoh unova Branch, heads near the source of the Tempisa- 
raco, and running an eastern course 110 miles, falls into Saline 
lake on the north side, 555 miles from the; Gulf of Mexico. 

Kerutchchunova, the only remaining Imineh of the Brazos de- 
serving notice, rises in common with the two streams last mcn- 
lioncd, at tlie foot of the great ridge, and flowing east-north-cast 
about 100 miles, unites with Saline lake, a few miles above the 
Tos{)liu nova. 

Very little is yet known of these streams — Indeed, the same 
remark will apply to tlie entire region in wdiich they take their 
rise. The delineation of the head w aters of the Incoqna, Tosohu- 
nova, Kei'iachchunova, and other water coui'scs in this quarter, 
can scarcely be regarded in any other light tlian as a mere sketch 
of the fimey — the wdiole of the north-western portion of the pro- 
vince constitutes, with little exception, a Terra incognita, that 
may stimulate the enterprising inquirer to future discovery. 

ht. Bernard river, about 130 miles in Icngtfi, has its source 
in north latitude 30°, and west longitude 19° 30', about 35 miles 
west of San Pelipe De Austin. P'hlwing in a south-eastern di- 
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rcction 45 miles, it approaches within three miles of the Brazos; 
then curving towards tho**so\Uh, aiialn incliueii' to t\ie eastward, 
nncl passes about (wo miles west of Brazoria. After leaving; the 
vicinity of that villniz;e, the St. BcTnnnl turns n[)ruptfy, an(/ pur- 
sues a south course until it enters the Gulf of Mexico. 1 he St. 
Bernard is 100 yards wide to tlic head of tide, about 40 miles 
from its mouth. Its jreneral course is south-east, and it drains 
an area of nearly 1,500 square miles. 

Colorado rirrr has its princii)al sources among the western 
mountains; one of these heads in a large spring, north latitude 
30"^, and west longitude 23^ 40'. and pursues a general north- 
east course, about ISO miles, to its intersection with tlie north 
branch, called Pasigano river. From its junction with th(‘ Pasi- 
gano, in north latitude 31® 30', and west longitude 32® 10', the 
Colorado flows in a south-eastern direction, with occasional vari- 
ations, to its discharge into ^Matagorda hay, which it enters a lit- 
tle to the soutli-west of old fort Matagorda, the landing place of 
the unfortunate La Salle, who was murdered in lhS7 by one of 
his ow’n men, and his colony at Matagorda broken up by a Spa- 
nish military force sent from \e\v-l.<eon. The f'olorado, although 
somcw'liat less in size than the Brazos, is navigable to the liills 
above tl^c u])pcr road. Its hanks are generally low, except among 
the hills, where, like lliose of the jirazos, they partake largely 
of the siildinic and romantic charart('r wd)ich marks tlie side's of 
that stream, atul present to the eye of the traveller every varie- 
ty of picluresqiu sowiery, common to mountainous countries. 
Entire length of the Colorado, 533 miles; general course, south- 
east; area draijied, 40,400 square miles. 

Llaao rivc/\ about 30 miles in length, rises in tlu' vicinity of 
the silver mines of San Saha, thovs north-east, and joins the Co- 
lorado at the ha.se of the Great Peak, 255 miles above Mata- 
gorda. 

San Saba river^ one of the principal branches of the Colora- 
do, rises in the mountains of Piedra Ih'nta, in north latitude 30®, 
and wa*st longitude 23®, j)iirsiiing a north-east course about 120 
miles: it enters the Colorado on the right, 272 miles above its 
outlet. 

Pastignno river is tlic most extensive branch of the Colorado, 
being nearly equal in length to the main stream above its inter- 
section wdth the former. Pasigano rises in the Groat Prairie, 
near the western boundary of the province, and interlocks its 
head branches with those of the Brazos. Passing through the 
lands of the Comanche Indians, it joins the left side of the Colo- 
rado 81) miles aJ;ovc Pecan river, and 354 from Matagorda bay* 
Entire length 190 miles; general course, south-east. 

Aguila river rises in the mountains which form the bounda- 
ry between Texas and thi state of Chihuahua, and flowing 
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through a broken and hilly region, which renders its course ex- 
ceedingly precipitous, enters tue Colotado 444 miles from Ma- 
tagorcla bay. 

Trio river is the western branch of the Colorado; that from 
the south, although of less extent, is regarded as the main source 
of this important river; it heads in a large spring, which issues 
from the mountains and forms a stream of considerable magni- 
tude.- The distance from tin; mouth of the Aguila to that of Frio, 
is 80, and thence to the great spring, 45 mile.s. 

Zfl J?aca river, although of limited extent, derives importance 
from the circumstance of its forming a great part of the western 
boundary of Austin’s colony, and the eastern limit of Dc Witt’s 
lands, it rises in north latitude .30°, west longitude 20° 20', 
and pursues an almost undeviating south-east course, to its dis- 
charge into the north arm of Matagorda bay. Entire length 130 
miles; general course, south-south-east; area drained, 3, 100 square 
miles. 

Guadalupe ru'er has its source in the hills of San Saba, and 
is here called “Tlio Verde,” which name it retains until it is in- 
tersected bj’ a branch flowing in from the north-west, called 
“Piedras;” thence it passes nearly due east 70 miles, to the out- 
let of the great spring, 8 or 10 miles west of the upper road, 
•’’’he^, curving gradually towards the south-east, a fart her course 
of several miles, it enters the Bay of Espiritu Santo, due south 
of, and about IG miles from the mouth of Jja Baca. The (Juada- 
lupc is navigable fur small boats to the loTver road at (loliad, 
above which it is very precipitous in its course, affording mill 
scats, and abundance of water for irrigation and other purj)Oses. 
It drains an area of 13,500 square miles, and has an entire length 
of 287 miles — its general cours<' is south-east. 

San Jlnltmin river is a branch of the duadaliipe, but little 
inferior in magnitude to that river, rises a few miles to the south 
of the Rio Verde, and ])ursues a rapid course towards the south- 
east, under the name <»f Medina river, to its confluence with the 
San Antonio j)ropcr, 20 mile.s south-east of the town of Bexar. 
Continuing its south-eastern course, the San Antonio unites with 
the Cuadalupc about 10 miles from its mouth. It is navigable 
for boats of small draft to the lower road, but above that point it 
becomes rapid, and its course much obstructed by falls and cas- 
cades, which, while they serve to enrich the landscape, render 
the stream entirely unfit for navigation. Entire length 275 miles* 
general course, east^uth-east. ' 

Aransaso river is a small stream, about 60 miles in length ; 
it is formed by several branches, which rise north of the road 
leading from Laredo to Goliad, pursues an eastern cour.se, and 
passing the missionary station of Reigio, enters Aran.saso bav. 

Nueces nver, the boundary between the province of Texas and 
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state of Tamaulipas, has its sources interlocking with those of 
the Colorado, the lirst fmuitain of that river being but a f(‘\v 
inHos north of the sj)rings fron) which ilic Nu(H‘(*s issues, in north 
latitude 29^ 45^ and west longitude 23^ 90'. From its j)rincij)ul 
source in the mountains of Sau Saba, the Nueces flows nearly 
soulli-south-east 60 nnles, and then gradually turns towards.tlio 
.soutli-citsff whirl) coumc it continues to how until it cuUi'S the 
Gulf of JV/eMCO, in north hitiludc 27^ S0\ Its enttve length is 
300 miles, and it drains an area of 12,200 square miles. 

Jiio Frio^ the j)rinci]jal branch of the Nueces, heads near the 
source of that river, and running a soutli-easlern course, enters 
tlie left side of the Nuect'S, 110 miles from the (!ulf. Ascending 
the Rio Frio, l!ie following streams succtessi vely present them- 
selves — Pueiita do la Piedra 3 — Saj)arita S — and San iVliguel IS 
miles above the mouth of Rio Frio. It was near the source of 
the Saparita, and a few miles south of tlie town of liexar, that 
general Toledo was deh'ated in 1S13. In Texas, altliougli itwS ge- 
ological structure, so far as it is known, would natural! j' lead us 
to exj)cct interior lakes; yet, with the exception of Saline lake, 
none of any magnitude have yet l)(‘,en discovx'red within tlie 
borders of the jirovince. Jielwe^m the Nueces and Rio Hravo, 
in tlie state of 'ramaulipas, a succession of salt lakes have been 
discovered. These lakt‘S, although not helouging* strictly to 
the country imniedlat(‘iy under review, des(‘rv(5 jiarticular no- 
tice, as they have since their discovery yicldetl, and will, no 
doubt, long contiiiU(»»t() alford an amjile sup|)ly of salt, not only 
for the country*'iii tlieir vicinity, hut also for the consumjition 
of the south-western (juart<‘r of "IVxas. Hie salt lakes of ''ramau- 
lipas arc situated about 30 miles north-east from JNIier, a town 
of Tamaulipns on th(i JJravo. ‘‘The salt in these lakes, savs 
Col. Austin, “ crystallizes at the bottom, in strata from four to 
six inches in lliickness. ]^arge (|uaiiti(ies of salt arc annually 
taken from them, without producing any serious diminution. 
There are three large and several sn\all lakes, altogether cover- 
ing an area of about 100 square miles. 

Face of the covnfri/. — Although the south-western quarter of 
Texas presents a broken and irre‘gular ajipt^arance, no tdevations 
deserving the name of mountains, in its enlarged sense, exist 
within its limits. In llie adjoining province of (\)aluiihi, moun- 
tains of great elevation, extend in ridges, nearly jiarallel with, 
and at a mean distance of 70 miles south-west from the Rio 
Bravo. The great ])cak near Monterey ,1^8 called “currado 
la Silla,’’ (saddle mountain), from its rescmtilance at the top to 
a Spanish saddle, when viewed from the Salinas road. 

The same chain accjuires increased elevation near Candela, and 
can be seen at a distance oh oO or 100 miles, enveloped in clouds, 
and its high peaks covered' wdth snow during a great part of the 
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year. The entire country, for many Icasiies south-west of Mon- 
clova, is cxcecdina;ly mountainous, ifnd gencmlly destitute of 
tinbor Tlic mountain ranges of Texas, in which the Colorado, 
Guadalupe, and Nueces have their sources, are of the third and 
fourth magnitude. Those extending along the right side of San 
Salm river” arc probably the highest; their elevations, however, 
are innttcr of incre conjecture^ as no scientific means have yet 
been employed to obtain accuracy in this particular. A consid- 
erable elevation will no doubt be found on a careful measurement, 
at the sources of the Nueces, Guadalupe, Colorado, &c. ; for 
while the streams above draw their waters from springs quite 
remote from each other, we find those rivers, together with the 
l^iierco and several other l)ranches of the Rio Bravo, rising 
within a circle of less than 50 miles in diameter; thus indicat- 
ing an elevation fir above the surrounding table land. From 
this nucleus, chains of mountains, or rather high hills, extend in 
every direction. Tlic one most deserving notice, is that chain 
which divides the waters of San Saha from those of the Llano, 


and is unr|ucstionably a prolongation of tlie Ozark mountains of 
Major Long. Hefore it intersects the (Colorado, it attains to an 
immense hiught, and forms what is called the ‘‘Great Pcak,’^ a 
few miles to the south of the mouth of San Saba, and near the 


rightj)ank fif the former river. Thence it ranges towards the 
•north, se])arates the waters of l^ecan and San Andres rivers, and 
turning eastward, terminates in a peak on the right bank of the 
IJrazos, nearly op|)osite to the outlet of Noland river. A spur 
from this ciiain extends towards the east, and forms the dividing 
ridge between the Medina and the ui)pcr branches of the Guada- 
lupe. 

'I'lie great spring of Guadalupe, issues from the eastern end of 
this chain, whicli also gives rise to the fountains in the vicinity 
of Be xar. Anotbor spur loaves the principal chain near the 
sources of llie Guadalupe and Jdano rivers, and becoming gra- 
dually more depressed, in its course towards the east, is finally 
lost near the great spring of San Marcas. A succession of sand 
hills extend from the laller, commencing at the source of the 
Picdernalcs, a branch of the Colorado, and passing towards the 
north-east, sidiside hefore they rc.ach the bank of the latter. The 
fountain of San Lucia is situated in this chain, near the source 
of the Picdernalcs. Ihe next chain in point of elevation, leaves 
the one just mentioned, at the first fountain of the Colorado, pur- 
Mies a north-west dir^tion, and joins the Guadalupe mountain of 
Humboldt, about 300 miles from its point of outset This chain 
•lorms the boundary between Texas and the territary of Santa Fe 

u state of Chihuahua, and divides the waters 
of R.o Bravo from those of the Bra/A and Colorado. Its mean 
elevation must be considerable, and will no doubt be found, on 
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a careful examination, to exceed in height the mountains of San 
Saba, which arc generally regarded as the most elevated. The 
third chain in the order, extends towards tlie north-east, divides 
the waters of Piedra Pinta from the San Saba and Conchas rivers, 
and is pierced by the Colorado, below its junction with the Pa- 
sigon. Thence it continues its north-eastern direction, between 
the Piaroya and Ontejunova, joins the chain first described, near 
the source of Pecan river, where a spur leaves it, and j)assing 
between the Pecan and Wisshonca, forms a high peak, and then 
ra]:>idlv subsiding, terminates near the Colorado. 

Tlie fourth and last chain wortliy of notice, extends south- 
eastward, and s(‘parates the waters of the Medina and Jiio PTio, 
a large branch of the Nueces. J\(\ar the source of the Rio P>io, 
a broken ridge leaves the main cliain, passc's towards the south- 
east, and divides the upper waters of Rio Frio from the Nueces. 
At the foot of this chain, and over tlie plain wliicli extends on 
both sides of tlie Nueces towards tin; (lulf of Mexico, are found 
those countless droves of wild horses, whicli give animation to 
a region otherwise desolat(‘ and dreary. Most of the rivers 
which have their sources in the north-eastern part of the pro- 
vince, flow through open plains of grass, into th(‘ inarslies which 
line the south-eastern coast of Texas, in common with the south- 
ern portion of the adjoining state of l^ouisiana. Tl>e whole of 
the north-eastc;rn part of the province is undulating, with” hills 
of moderate elevation. These, however, entirely subside on 
leaving the forests, •and near the gulf coast nothing is to he 
seen but a monotonous level of jirairie and sea marsh. Ad- 
vancing westward, a ra|iicl improvement in tin; soil and general 
aspect of the country is perceptible. 'J'hc lands near the coast 
become more elevated and dry; marshes, which abound to siicli 
an unlimited extent in liie south-eastern (juarter, almost wJiolIy 
disappear on ajiijroaching the valley (jf the Rrazos. 

West of the Hrazos, and south-east of the mountain region, if 
it can he so called, extends a vast-plain, wliosc inclination, as 
indicated by the watc^r courses, is veiT considerable. As this 
]>laiii approaches the alluvial border, its inclination sensibly 
diminislies, and a comparatively level surface is presented along 
the whole extent of this formation. Although the country be- 
tween the coast and the lower road is very level, it is nearly 
free from marsh, and west of (ialvcrston bay it is entirely so. 

North-west of the mountain region, which, as has been stated, 
lies in the central and south-western parts of the province, im- 
mense, prairies, covered with grass, and affording inexhaustible 
pasturage for ocittle and horses, occupy the entire space between 
the Cross Timbers’’ and, the northern and western confines of 
the province. The Cross 'jHmbcrs, so called, constitute a singu- 
lar feature in the northern part of the province ; they consist of 
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a dense growth of forest trees, some of them of a prodigious 
height, and extend in a strip about 30Q miles in length, and not 
exceeding 20 miles in mean width, nearly due north from the 
Waco village, on the Brazos, to the Arkansas river. This 
' forest, which may be justly ranked among the natural curiosi- 
ties,of the country, forms, by its peculiar appearance, a striking 
contrast to the dull and monotonous prairies on either side. The 
lines which mark its limits are so completely defined, as almost 
to induce a belief, that art had been employed in giving form 
to this extraordinary work of nature. 

C/imale, sot/, tuid produce, — In the central and northern 
parts of Texas, the climate is highly salubrious, and may, when 
its geographical ])osition and southern exposure are taken into 
view, be regarded as a comparatively cohl region. The winters, 
in tliose parts, as in the corresponding portions of Co;ihuila, are 
generally cold, and sometimes severe. Near the coast, and espe- 
cially in the south-western cpiarter of the province, the climate 
is greatly afiected by the long droughts which prevail, and, in 
connexion with its relative depression, serve to increase its 
mean temperature far beyond what the difference of latitude 
between its northern and southern sections would lead us to ex- 
pect. Rains in this quarter rarely fall, but when they do occur, 
^ they fall in iorrents. The excessive rains that sometimes deluge, 
and tlrt^ protracted droughts which occasionally parch, the south- 
western parts of Texas and the northern portions of Tamauli- 
j)as, are among the niOst remarkable j)hcaomena of physical 
geography. From these, and more local causes, •the climate of 
Texas generally presents less uniformity of temperature than 
most other countries in similar latitudes. A great portion of tlie 
country is entirely exempt from those stagnant swamps and 
pools wliich constitute a fruitful source of diseasie in most of the 
soutlierii states, where the periodical pestilence, and almost in- 
finite variety of febrile affections, common to the maritime sec- 
tions of those states, may be ascribed to the malignant effluvia 
of extensive swamps and marshes, which abound to an ex- 
tent so irighlful. This exemption from such receptacles of dis- 
ease, gives If) the j)rovincc a decided advantage over its eastern 
neighbour, the state of honislana, whose southern border con- 
sists almost entirely of sea marsh, intersected by stagnant ponds 
of all dimensions, which serve no other purpose than to engen- 
der disfiasc. 1 he entire structure of this province appears to be 
essentially different from that of Louisiana. In the latter, especial- 
ly within a hundred miles of the gnlf coast, the lands decline from 
. the hanks of the rivers, and fall into swamps, which uniformly 
maintain a lower level than the river banks. On the contrary, 
in Texas, the lands gradually asccuAon leaving the streams, 
and arc hacked by rolling prairies, wllch afford in many places 
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plantations of considerable extent. Heyond the alluvial border, 
which extends about sixty miles from the c;ulf coast, the prairies 
co^tnmcnce, and reach to the timbered uplands. The alluvial 
lands, particularly the borders of the large streams, are thickly 
covered with the different varieties of oak, elm, cedar-wood, 
alder, dog-wood, walnut; and every other species of timber, com- 
mon to such regions, is found in great abundance east of the San 
Antonio; but west of that river it becomes scarce, many exten- 
sive tracts being completely destitute of this important article. 
These lands are interspersed with extensive cane brakes, and 
arc considered by planters as well adapted to the cultivation of 
sugar, cotton, indigo, &c., and for grazing to an unlimited ex- 
tent. Wheat, corn, and tlic various kinds of provisions, can l)e 
successfully cultivated tliroughout tlie \Aliole of tlie nortJjern 
parts of the province. The luxuriant growth of the cane in tin* 
southern ])art, justilies the belief that sugar will become, one of 
its most important productions. Already has this valiial)le com- 
modity been produced as an experiment in tlie vicinity of San 
Felipe de Austin, witli tlic most flatten ing prospects of success. 

Popuhtiion and scil/cjnenfs . — Tlic entire poj)ulation of 
Texas, including the Indians, docs not exceed 12,000 souls; 
and a considerable portion of this miml)er is included within 
the limits of Austin’s colony, 'fhe remaining ])art,of ll)c civil- 
ized ])opulation is confined chiefly to the towns of Bexar, Goliad, 
Nacogdoclies, &c. In 1821, when the enterprising Austin com- 
menced the scttlenuJiit of the lands acquired hy him, Texas was 
with fcAV exceptions an entire wilderness, from the Sabine to 
the San Antonio. Its white inhabitants were few in number, 
and consisted of Spaniards and their descendants, together Avith 
some emigrants from the United States. Tlic Avholc country 
w'as filled Avith hostile Indians, who, having no fixed residence, 
roamed unrestrained over the jilains, coininitting Avith perfect 
impunity all kinds of excesses. Nacogdoches had been destroy- 
ed and abandoned; it has since huAvever recovered, and the 
town and surrounding country arc now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. 

Austin’s colony was founded in 1820, hy Moses Austin, the 
father of the present proprietor, under a grant obtained from 
the commandant-general of the eastern internal provinces. By 
the terms of this agreement, Mr. Austin Avas required to esta- 
blish, within a spccifuid time, 300 American families in the 
newly acquired territory ; but, although many families from the 
United States had previously fixed themselves in Texas, the 
actual settlement of the colony w^as not begun until the year 
1823, when Col. S. F. Austin, in consequence of the decease of 
his father, assumed the /ulfilmcnt of Mr. Austin’s contract; 
andji under the sanction df the political authorities of Mexico, 
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(!ommoncn(l the location of the emifi;rants. Such is, ])ricfly, the 
history of this interesting communily! ^ 

This colony, including the grant to Colonel Austin, of 1S27, 
crr^braces an area of 19,000 square miles ; it is situated between 
the 28^ and 31° of nortli latitude, and 18° and 21° of west lon- 
gitude from Washington city, and is watered by the San Jacin- 
to, Brazos, Colorado, La Baca, and some other streams of minor 
importance. San Felipe do Austin, the principal town, is built 
on the right bank of the Brazos, about 118 miles from its dis- 
charge into the Gulf of Mexico. The great road leading from 
New-Orleans to Rio Grande, Monclova, &c. passes through and 
divides the town into two nearly equal parts. The town and 
surrounding settlements, wliich arc rapidly increasing in num- 
bers, present a scene of active industry rarely mot with in other 
parts of the province. Several good elementary schools have 
b(‘en established in the colony, and in those of San Felipe some 
of the higher branches of an Knglish education are taught. 

Brazoria, also a thriving town, is situated on the west bank 
of the Brazos, 24 miles above its mouth. 

The tow'll of Harrisburg, on (he Buflalo bayou, a branch of 
the San Jacinto, promises to become a place of some conse- 
quence, and will no doubt figure in the future history of the 
province. Both Brazoria and Harrisburg are accessible from the 
Gulf *of Mexico, by vessels of considerable burthen. 

The colony has now a population of about 4000, consisting 
almost exclusively of Americans; — one stc?am saw-mill, and a 
considfu'ablc number of cotton gins. Its produce is sugar, cot- 
ton, wheat, rye, Indian corn, &c., with an abundance of timber 
of various kinds. The ])r{)duce of the last season consisted of 
1000 bales of cotton, 150,000 biisluds of corn, and 140 hogs- 
heads of sugar. The cotton raised in the colony is mostly ship- 
ped to New-Orleans for a market, and the surplus corn and 
other produce are sent to IVTatamores, Tampico, and Vera Cruz. 
The greater part of the inhal)itants are agriculturists. Grazing 
rcceiv'es a due share of attention, as it affords a handsome profit, 
w'lth very little labour, and no other expense than is attended 
by occasional herding. The local government of the colony is 
administered b}?^ officers elected by the settlers; these officers 
consist of an alcaUh^, who has civil and judicial jurisdiction, two 
regidorcs (aldermen), and one syndic, forming a municipal 
body, styled ayuntamiento, of which the alcalde is president. 
The alcalde and one of the aldermen arc elected annually; and 
cannot be re-elected until tw'O years after their retirement from 
ofiice. • 

De Witt’s colony lies immediatolV|\vest of anct adjoining that 
of Colonel Austin, the J^a Baca bc^ig the line of separation 
between those tw^o colonies. It embraces an area of .3500 square 
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miles, and is watered by the GuadaUipo, which, with some of 
itsjiiimcrous branches, serve to irrigate ils soil. No settlements 
of importance have yet been made in this colony. 

Ketar’s Grant, so called. Much lias been vsaid in the public 
prints respecting a grant alleged to have been made by the 
Mexican government, comprising an area of nearly (>3,000 
square miles (40,000,000 acres). Where this immense tract is, 
or where it can be locat(id, it is diflicult to conceive, unless all 
the jirevious grants, which arc numerous, shall be abrogateil : 
should such a grant have been made in addition to those already 
located, there will remain but a small portion of 'J'cxas for future 
purchasers. Although it is well known that the Mexican govern- 
ment pursues a liberal policy towards actual settlers, in grant- 
ing tliem lands on the most favourable te rms, it can scarcely be 
credited, that a cession nearly co-extensive with the unappro- 
priated parts of the province should have been sanctioned hy 
that government, by which no title has rc'ccntly been given, 
except to the class of purclnisers just mentioned. Land can ))e 
obtained by emigrants with gn^at Aicility from tlie empresario 
(founder of the colony.) and from the commissioners of the go- 
vernment, under the colonization law, which autliorizes tiu' 
grant to families who are actual settlers of oiu; Mexican league, 
equal to 441() acres. Unmarried men can obtain the* fourth part 
of that quantity, the expenses of which will not amount 10 four 
cents the acre. 

Nacogdoches, Bexar, Victoria, and Goliad, formerly called 
Bahia, arc the only towns remaining to be noticed. Nacogdo- 
ches is situated on the head waters of Neelies river, in the east- 
ern part of the jirovince, and about IGO miles, in a direct line, 
from the gulf coast. It is on the great I’oad leading from New- 
Orleans and Natchitoches, in Louisiana, to llu^ city of Leona 
Vicario, the capital of the state of (Joahuila and Texas, and 
is 728 miles north-cast from that city. Fort Nacogdoches, 
the germe whence the town of that name sprung, was erected 
shortly after the first settlement of the country, and w^as for a 
long period the only settlement in this part of Texas. The 
town itself never attained to any importance in point of popu- 
lation, and its commerce was chiefly confined to the supply of 
the garrison, and a small trade with the surrounding Indian 
tribes. Since its destruction in 1821, the town has bocu rebuilt, 
and the luimlier of its inhabitants considerably augmented by 
emigrants from the United ^States. 

Bexar, or San Antonio de Bejar, the former capital of the pro- 
vince, is situa^od'on the western prong of Salado creek, an in- 
considerable branch of the San Antonio river, 333 miles south- 
west from Nacogdoches, ,'53 west from San Felij)e de Austin, 
and 335 miles north-nurth-cast from J.<cona Vicario. 
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Goliad is situated on the right hank of San Antonio river, 
about -10 miles above its entrance into Espiritu Santo bay, and 
115 soutli-vvcst from San Felipe dp Austin. Goliad, like Bex*ar, 
is a place of but little importance, although built more than half 
a century. Neither Bexar nor Goliad can be regarded in any 
other light than as mere villages. Tlic latter posvscsscs some ad- 
vantages over the other from its proximity to the gulf, the San 
Antonio being navigable for vessels of small draft as far up as 
Goliad. 

Victoria, on the left bank of Guadalupe, is a village of the 
smallest class, but is said to be improving. 

Tlie ‘‘ Upper road,’’ or that leading from New-Orleans by 
Natchitoches, &c. to the city of Mexico, intersects the Sabine 
about 45 miles west from Natchitoches. After crossing the Sa- 
bine, it pursues a course a little south of west, until it reaches 
Nacogdoches; thence, turning towards the south-west, it pro- 
ceeds to Bexar, where it assumes a more southern direction, and 
intersects the Nin^ces about 150 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. 
Jn its course from Nacogdoches to the Nueces, this road succes- 
sively crosses the Trinidad, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe, and 
San Antonio rivers. It is 9S miles from Natchitoches to Nacog- 
<loches, thonce to the Trinidad 78, thence to tlie Brazos 59, to 
the CoioraiJo dO, Guadalu])e 58, town of Bexar 40, Nueces 105, 
and thence to J^eona Vicario 230 miles. 

The Lower road, so called, leads from New-Orleans, via Ope- 
lousas, to tlic town of Goliad. It crosses 4hc Sabine 30 miles 
above its discharge into Sabine lake, and follo^^s a south-west 
course, at a mean distance from the gulf coast of fifty miles, 
jiasscs through San Felipe de Austin, and intersects the Nueces 
4 (if) miles from Opelousas. 

Other roads have been opened. Among these are the fol- 
lowing: from San Felipe de Austin to Brazoria 70, and thence 
to the mouth of the Brazos 25 miles, to the Old Fort on the 
Brazos 3S miles, to ilarrisburg 45 miles, to Victoria 110, and 
thence to Goliad 22 miles, — to Matagorda 95 miles. Many im- 
provements of this kind have been made, and some others are 
contemplated. 

From tlie foregoing sketch, our readers will, we trust, be en- 
abled to form a pretty correct judgment of the value of Texas, 
.in reference to its physical capacities. With regard to the ^‘pro- 
priety and necessity of annexing the province to the United 
Stat(‘s,” which the autlior of the pamphlet before us endeavours 
to prove, wc do not deem this the opportune lime for tlie dis- 
cussion of those points; but we sliall proceed tc^make a sliglit 
memtion of his plausible work, and to offer a few extracts from it. 

After giving a general view of th^ progress of settlement in 
the United States since tlic revolution, as a necessary preliminary 
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to what follows, the author says, in regard to the proposed pur- 
chase of Texas, — 

** We shall throw arouml it, (the American nation) by the measure, a shield of 
defence impenetrable to the haughty Hriton, the jealous Spaniard, and the pre- 
datoiy buccaneer. Imagine these United States to have an entire command of 
the Atlantic coast, from the River St. Croix to the Rio del Norte, on the south- 
west and west,* we shall then possess a sea line of at least three thousand miles, 
over which our jurisdiction will be absolute — interrupted by no foreign power 
whatever. The banner of the nation will alike float on every part and portion 
of this extended shore, and protection will be reciprocal on each point of the 
Bca coast it touches.” — “Rut there arc other considerations, relating principally 
to the topical and geogra])liicaI features of the country. In our estimation, these 
considerations are pregnant with inrimcnse importance.” 

With respect to the chief objection whicli is commonly urged 
against the proposed purchase, the writer observes: Those 
people would exclaim that we have land enough ,• that, on the 
score of territory, we are gorged to overflowing. This may be 
an acknowledged fact, and yet serve to strengthen the policy of 
the government in getting possession of Texas by any means 
within the range of possibility.’^ A well defined boundary, as 
the author observes, is unquestionably desirable in every point 
of view; and, unless attended by too great a sacrifice, should in 
every practicable case be adopted. As natural boundaries are in- 
timately connected witii our permanent security and facility of 
defence, we think, with the writer, that the Rio Riavo would 
constitute a line of demarcation between the TJnitcd States 
and Mexico every way desirable, and would cflectually pre- 
vent those collisions between us and our neighbours, which 
may naturally be expected to result from the present ill de- 
fined boundary. In this point of view, and without reference to 
an extension of territory, the proposed purchase of the country 
cast of that river, has claims to our most serious attention. The 
matter is, however, so encompassed with obstacles, and so mix- 
ed up with difficulties of various sorts, that its accomplishment 
can scarcely be expected, while so many independent states ex- 
ercise jurisdiction over the greater portion of the territory. 

Speaking of the natural advantages of Texas, the writers says: 

‘‘Having a frontier or sea line on the great bay of Mexico of more than four 
hundred miles in extent, comprising, as it is said, capacious and excellent har- 
bours at the estuary of many rivers that have tlieir sources deep in the recesses 
of the country, and flowing in c\cry direction in streams not less copious, than, 
from character, tributary, to the uses of internal communication; that country, 
whose limits traverse plains, mountains, and woods, must neccssaiily embrace, 
within its confines, all the variety of soils, and a great diversity of climate, 
reaching nearly from the mild temperature of llic tropics to the chilly blasts of 
the north. Its productions, therefore, may be imagined to be equally varied. 
Considering the infinite variety of its soil and climate, it would seem calculated 
to furnish in matupt^’^ the whole range of productions, from the tropical fruits to 
the more substantial and nourishing bread-stufls of the north. Wc may antici- 
pate, wdth a moral certainty, tliaV in the progress of lime, the fairest cotton, 
the richest cane, and every spcci/'S of grape, will garnish its annual staples.” 
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This, with the other extract we Jiavc made, will enable our 
readers to understand the general scape of our author’s reason- 
ing. Many of his suggestions, in support of the proposed rrfea- 
surc advocated by him, are strong, and some almost conclusive. 
Much however might be said on the opposite side of the ques- 
.tioji. 

His view of the ph)^sical capacities and local advantages of 
Texas, is perhaps rather highly coloured ; but we can readily 
admit the truth of his deductions, drawn from the nature of the 
soil and climate of this extensive region. 

From the gcograpliical position, and the character of its soil 
and climate, Texas will probably become the great vineyard of 
America. Every variety of grajie, of tlie most delicious flavour, 
is found growing spontaneously throughout the entire province. 
On the taldo lands between the Cross Timbers and the sources of 
the Sabine, immense tracts of country are literally covered with 
the various species of grajic, which attain to an uncommon size, 
^riu^ orange and other fruits, such as the fig and the different 
kinds of the raisin grape, will also find a genial soil in the south- 
western parts of the province, where the climate and general 
nature of the atmosphere are admirably adapted to the exicca- 
tion of those fruits, especially tliat of the common fig. The 
latter is fy'oduccd in great abundance in most of the southern 
states and Florida, but owing to the humidity of the atmosjdicre 
of those states, it rarely becomes suHiciciiUy dry, for want of 
that peculiar warmth vvhioli is necessary tf) its preservation for 
commercial j)urposcs ; hence this valuable fruit, which consti- 
tutes ail important article of commerce of Turkey, Italy, and 
some other countries, is cultivated in America merely for table 
use. The causes which have operated in the southern states to 
pi event the successful j)rcparation of the raisin, do not exist lo 
tlic same extent in Texas; we may, therefore, expect to find, 
some years liencc, this useful article also among its most lucra- 
tive staples. 


Art. V. — Condensed Reports of Cases in the Sup?T7nc Court 
of the United Stales ; containing a se?des of the Decisio/is 
(f the Courts from its organization to the commencement 
of Pelei's^s Reports, at January Term, 1827 ; with copious 
Notes of parallel cases in the Supreme and Circuit Courts 
of the United States. Indited by Richaki) Peters, Esq. 

• Vol. I. From April Term, to February, 1806. 

In a government in which the people are truly and efficiently, 
originally and continually, ihc source of all power; where this 
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principle is not an unsubstantial theory to flatter and deceive 
them with the specious acknowledgment of rights they cannot 
exercise, it is a duty which they owe to themselves, as well as to 
those to whom the administration of their affiiirs is delegated^ 
to inquire and understand in what manner their officers dis^ 
charge their various trusts; not only that they may decide upon 
the merits of the individuals concerned, but upon the uses of 
the department itself, and its positive and comparative import- 
ance to their general wedfare. It should be a part of the educa- 
tion of an American citizen, to be well informed of the rights 
which are secured to him by his government, and the means by 
which they are secured ; of its fundamental ])rinci])lcs of action; 
and to be familiar with tlic leading features whicli distinguish it 
from every other government which now exists, or ever has 
existed. 

We cannot forbear to step aside from the main purjmse of tliis 
article, to speak with unqualifn^d approbation of the TletJj of 
the Constitution of the United States of Mmcrica^ liy Wil- 
liam Rawlc, LL. D. In this volume there will be found a 
clear and satishxctory cxjiosition of the provisions and jirinciples 
of this monument of American wisdom and patriotism ; so ar- 
ranged and illustrated as to be easily comprehended ; and yet so 
full as to leave nothing unexplained that is necessary to be 
known. We rejoice that this excellent work has been intro- 
duced as a study into some of our colleges ; and we hojie to sec 
its use and circulation more widely extended. 

We return to*our subject; a consideration of the prociicdings 
of the Supreme Court of these United States. Tlie judicial power, 
like the great princijile of gravitation, keeps every other power 
of the government in its proper place and action ; and maintains 
the whole in an uniform and beautiful order and motion. Jiut 
it is done without any display of its power; or any applause of 
its utility. The sun and showers which enliven and fertilize the 
earth, ^^and all that it inhabits,’’ address themselves to our 
senses, and compel a constant recognition of their value; but the 
great powder by which the sun is kc])t in his appointed course, 
and the rains fall on the lawn and the fields, is unseen and un- 
felt; it is unknown except to the instructed few who look more 
deeply into nature and her laws. Such is the power of the judi- 
ciary, whose protecting influence is in ojicration through every 
day and every hour, unseen and unfclt. The silent, but effica- 
cious and unremitting security which the law, and its ministers, 
the Courts, give to every Anlerican citizen, attracts but little at- 
tention and less gratitude. The judiciary makes no ostentatious 
display of its services. It enjoys no patronage ; it neither con- 
trives nor controls any mejfsures of national policy and pros- 
perity, and therefore it is not an object of general interest or 
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popular enthusiasm. The strongest talents, the purest integrity, 
the highest ellbrts of learning, labonr, and diligence, may^be 
exerted in this department, and be unknown or disregarded be- 
yond tJie limits of the hall of justice, and the ofiices of the mem- 
bers of the profession. The citizen is satisfied to know that his 
p^^rson and ])roperty are in safety ; that he may travel by day 
or by night in distant and lonely places; that he may fearlessly 
surrender himself to the h('lj)lessness of sleep ; but he seldom 
reflects that he owes these blessings to the protection of the law, 
whicli is alwa5^s near him, and to the ministers of the law, who 
watcli over him continually. Not so the executive oflice — that, 
like tlie sun, is always before the eyes of the pco])lc, in the ex- 
ercise of its ])atronage, and the splendour of its exhibitions; and 
the legislature is scarcely less consj)icuous. 

We deem ourselves, t})erefore, to be in the pc'rformance of an 
act of justice and duty, in bringing before the public, a notice, 
hovv(;ver hri(‘f and imj)erfect, of some of the judgments of the 
Su| )rcme ('ourt of the United States, which have becui pecu- 
liarly important in tlieir conse(iuences, and extensive in their 
utility. Duties have, fi'om time to time, since the organization 
of our governnu'iit, d(‘volved upon this C'ourt, (mtirely novel in 
their cliaracU'r; for tliey have grown out of the natuj‘e and ne- 
cessities of^i written eonstit ulion ; and reciuiring (jualilications 
.of learning, jiatient inve^stigation, judgment, independence, in- 
tegrity, and ])atri()tism, of an order as high, and an essence as 
pure, as man can l)ring into the service of Iws country. 

The (Jonstitution of the United States, ;is it bame from the 
liands that framed it, was necessarily an instrument of grt'al 
and fundanKUital |)rincipl(‘S, a cliarter of broad outlines and es- 
tablished limits, hut it could not, and did not j>retend to pre- 
scribe' and provide for eveiy thing lliat the ‘^ge'iieral welfare” 
might demand, in detail, and which expeu-ience ^vould elicit. 
Even in those parts in which it was intended to he exact, the 
intention could he expressed only by the use of ordinary lan- 
guages, which is fre(|uently liable to diflerent inter[)rctations, 
sometimes from intrinsic difliculties, and sometimes created by 
various judgments and more various passions and interests, not- 
withstanding the utmost care is taken to he plain and precise. 
To iix these questions of construction by s<>me digniiied and in- 
dependent authority, to which all must »submit; to supjdy, de- 
fine, and enforce the necessary and incidental j)Owers, without 
which the system would be imperjcct, irregular, and iwisafe ; 
were* matters of high trust and incalculable importance. The 
jihliciary is obviously the department of the government to 
which this authority belongs, and by which it cati be exer- 
cised with the most certainty; theWost deliberation and. abi- 
lity ; the most uniformity and safety. The judges, once ap- 
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pointed, have nothinj*; to fear but from an unfiiitlifiil discl)arge 
of their duties ; and, t^eiierally, nothing to hope from promotion. 
They enjoy no i)olitical functions to involve them in the passions 
and interests of political sects ; they are not called uj)on for ad- 
vice or assistance in devising or conducting the foreign or do- 
mestic ])olicy of tlie country ; and can be com])ronntted on-'flu 
question likely to be presented for their decision. In short, their 
habits, their duties, tlieir fame and security, confine their atten- 
tion, tlieir labours and their ambition, to the administration of 
justice, and to a faithful and enlightened ('xecution of tlie laws. 
Tiic judges arc insulated and set apart from the other publii^ 
functionaries, moving in a sphere of tlieir own, and held aloof 
from temptations which might divert them from their duties, or 
in any way disturb or influence the performance of them. Tlieir 
early education, studies and liabits, give them a pmiet ration and 
skill in eviscernting the meaning and true intention of a written 
instrument. The jiosition of the judiciary is as delicate as it is 
dignified. It reipiires for its sujiport, a gent'ral confidence and 
res])ecl, which can l)c obtained only by great aliility, unqiu'stio-n- 
able fitiu’ss, indefatigable diligenci', and abovc^ all, pure and un- 
susjiccted iiit(‘grily. The Courts are sometinios appealed to, to 
decide momentous (picstions, by which the whole community is 
agitated ; but they must be calm; sometimes to oppose tin* po])U- 
lar wish and feeling, and sometimes with a liolder and firmer 
hand, to resist and drive back the encroaclinients of a co-ordi- 
nate branch of the government. Kvery part ol‘ our comjilicated 
system, compokid of various governments and ambitious sove- 
reignties, is kept in its place by the vigilanc(‘ and integrity of 
the judiciary ; and without it, a general confusion, distraction, 
and conflict, would speedily break up (he social, as well as po- 
litical order of things. 

When we contemplate the Sujin inc Court of the United 
States, from its first organization to this moment, we can hard- 
ly avoid confessing that we see in it the same l^rovidcnce which 
has attended the interests of our country in all difficult and cri- 
tical emergencies; raising up agents fitted for the work that was 
to be done. This is particularly observed in tlie long and use- 
ful — we may say, indispensable — labours of the present Chief 
Justice; whose personal cliaracter has been, on some occasions, 
as necessary to sustain the judgments of the Court, as his learn- 
ing and ability. He is one of those extraordinary men, to whom 
it is impossible to deny your confidence. However bis ojiinions 
may clash with your own ; may overthrow your theories ; may 
irritate your i:|jk.ssions; may thwart your wishes and injure your 
interests; you cannot withhold the tribute which is due to his 
wonderful capacity and pt/^e integrity. The influence of such a 
man, and such a reputation, in supporting judgments, by which 
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the pride of ])owcrful states, and the ainl)itIon of powerful indi« 
viduals, have been controlled and mortified, may be easily co^n- 
ccived; and also the necessity of,liavinfj; such a man and such' a 
rejmtation to control them successfully. The very locality of 
tlic birth, education, and residence of the Chief Justice, has had 
itSimportance in giving; influence to his opinions. Virginia, of 
all the states of the TJnion, has been the most offended by some 
of the decrees of the Court, believing that they encroached upon 
h(‘r rights as a sovereign slater ; but Virginia had long known and 
honoured the talents and virtue of John Marshall ; and was too 
Just and generous to abandon I)im, because!, in the independent 
and ujiriglit (exercise of his oflicia! authority and duty, lie was 
compelled to disappoint her wishes, and repudiate some of her 
favourite doctrines. She could not doubt his integrity nor his 
attachment to liis native land, to wliich he would yield any ser- 
vice l)ut the disregard of his sohumi oliligation to liiglier duties. 
We may safe!}" assume, tiuit the jiersoiial weight of the Chief 
Justice lias had a most lieneficial effect in allaying the irritations 
produced by some of tlie most imj)ortant decisions of the Court. 
Kcasonalile mim, really (h'vob'd to the Constitution of their coun- 
Iry, and willing to sustain all tlu' legitimate powers of the fede- 
ral government, wove led to rpu'stiou and examiiK! the correct- 
ness of lluu*’ own opinions, when (h(‘y wej-e solemnly oj)posed 
.by one, wlio, they were obliged to admit, was, at least, equal to 
the !)cst of those that differed witli him, in every qualification 
which should entitle their judgment to confitUmce and respect ; 
and who had no motive or interest, or feeling df any descrip- 
tion, to hclray him into a violation of his higli trust, or to de- 
lude and mish ad liis faculties. The man, w hoever he may be, 
wdio un(U‘rtakes to revise, and ixw erse a judgment of this ('ourt, 
most esjK'cially upon a constitutional question, sliould come very 
coolly and Iu)in*stly to the task, and look w\arily bow" he per- 
forms it ; for he enters llu! field against fearful oilds, and may 
tind himself, at the end of his exp(*riment, more distinguished 
for ])resiimption than sagacity. If he sliould fail to put the Court 
in the wrong, by th(' force of liis le.arning and logic, ho can hard- 
ly ho])e to prevail against them liy any superior claims to the 
confidence of the eouniry, in his private or public eliaraetcr; his 
talents, integril v, or jiatriotism. 

We hav(! said thus much, as an introduction to our observa- 
tions upon the work wdioso title is jilaced at the liead of this ar- 
tieh‘. ; and, in noticing it, our main ijitentioii is to exhibit, most 
imjK'rfectly indeed, to the jx'ople of the United Slates, or to 
recall to their recollection, the essential, indispensable services 
which have been nmdered to them by llu! Siijireme Court of the 
I -nit(‘d States, in defining, distributing!;, and fixing the po\vers 
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of the general and state governments, accordins]^ to the princi- 
])Ies of the Cousiit uttou^^sK h'xeh is the siipn'mc law of the land. 

It is, however, but a jusl tribute to llie industry and ability 
of the editor of the ‘H^ondensed Ite])orls,” first to say a few 
words upon the usiifulncss of his design, and tiie manner in which 
he has executed it. In tlie preface', to tliis volume, lui says, 'v\ith 
much force, that — 

“The Supreme (^oiirt of the Ilnitccl States ha‘^ been organized for thirly-cight 
years, and its decisions form in tliemselves almost an emtire code of laws. Many 
of tlie dillicult and impoitant cpiestions of constitutional conslruclion, and of the 
nature and extent Cyf tlu^ pow eis resc r\<.d, gianted and claimed under the (!on- 
stifution, ha\e ])assed under the caieful ohsorvance and judgment of the (’nurt. 
International fjueslions of the highest moment, numerous jiomts of general com- 
meieial law, ])rinci}des u})on winch, as its deep and broad foundations, the law 
of e^ idcnce la sts ; the construction of statutes of the United Stales, the rules 
and statutes by which titles derived under tlie United States to lands held by 
the enterjnising and prosperous iidiahitants of the \ast and fertile rc'gions of the 
south anil west, are permanently governed, all ha\e there been subjects of in- 
vestigation and iinal adjudication.*’ 

What an imnu'iiso range of discussion and intpilry lias lieen 
explored hy this learned and diligtmt tribunal ! what mighty 
tjiiestions have hetm agitated and settled! Avhat incalculable be- 
nefits have resulted from theur labours! 

The editor goes on to inform ns, that tin; rejiorts of llie eases 
argued and deit'rniiiied in the Supreme (‘ourU are (^ontained in 
ticcnfiifnir volunu'S, which arc so (‘ostly that tliere aj*ti‘ found 

but few copies of the Reports of Cases decided in the Suprenu', 
Court of the rnitej Staltxs, lu many large districts of our coun- 
tiy, in which ihere arc fedtu'al and state judicial trihunals. In 
some of lliose districts, not a .single complete cojiy of the l\(‘ports 
is in the possession of any one.’" The editor purpo.s(\s to liring 
witliin tlic ccmijmss of six volumes, all the eases adjudged from 
17U0 to 1827, inclusive, in a form w hich wull niakc^ them au- 
thority in all judicial tribunals;” that is, “llie wdiole opinion, 
delivered l)y the Court, in every case, will he given in tlie lan- 
guage of tlie (h)urt; and such a statement or abstractor the facts 
of the cause w ill be made, as will fully ami accurately excinjilify 
the decisions.” The utility of this jilan is too obvious to lu'cll 
explanation. The judgments of th(‘ highest judicial tribunal of 
our country, ouglit to bo in the j>owxr of every (V)urt adminis- 
tering its laws, and of ever}’ law^yer avIio liolds a [ilaee of any 
erniruuicc at the bars of tlie Courts. 'I'hc'v uiay now’ be bad at so 
small an expense, tli.it we trust the n'liroach will cease to (‘xist, 
that “ not a single complete co])y of the Ri'poris is in tlie posses- 
sion of any om;,” in som(*.*par1s of our country. 

An importaiU result of an extended circulation of the Deci- 
sions ol the Supreme (Jourt, w’ill be found iu the dis.smnination 
of the knowleilge of the j|tibom\s and usefulness of this tribunal; 
and a corresponding increase, with the people of th(' United 
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Siafc.s, of llicir attachment and veneration for tliis department 
of their government. Few of oiir citizens know what this Court 
has done for them. 1'hey have, enjoyed, and are daily enjoy- 
ing, tlui invaluable benefits of their learning and diligence, while 
the source from wliich they are derived is generally unknown. 
The ])oor and tlic humbl(; know that tliey are secAirc from any 
invasion of their rights by llui wealthy and powerful, but they 
have not ivtleeted that they owe their safety to the independ- 
ence and integrity of their judges. The whole value of a re- 
j)ubJican government would be lost, if the administration of jus- 
tice b('tween man and man, were in the liands of >veak, igno- 
rant, or corrupt jiulges. Jhit who thinks of tins ? No eclat at- 
tends judicial services ; tliey are ])erformed, not indeed with 
closed d(>ors, lint in lialls into which l)ut few (‘uter l)ut the mi- 
nister's of the law, the judges and the advocates ; where, after a 
le;irn(‘d, ])atient, and laborious investigation, a leading ])rinci])le 
of commercial, territorial, or constitutional la^v is shaped to the 
jiractical purposes of justice, and established on sure and perma- 
nent foundations ; the publication of it passes into the libraries of 
])rofessional lawy ers, and the people at large never hear of the 
question or its determination. A speech in (.'Ongress, on some 
])Of)ular topic, got up with vary little research, and tlirowii olf 
with no oyier labour than that of tiie lumr of dedivary, will ob- 
tain for the orator, (so called,) more public attention and reputa- 
tion, than an (^pinion of a judge, which has beam formed upon 
a close and patient listening to an argumeat of hours, perhaps of 
days, and more patient examinations of volumes of learning on 
the subject; the result of whicli may he to delinc and settle some 
fundamental prlncijde of our government, or declare the law to 
govern the most inter(‘stiiig transactions and interests of society. 

A\ e hold every 1 tl'orl to he laiidaiile, ami deserving of succe.'ss, 
the efiect of whicli is to bring the people and their ("ourls more 
closedy together, ami to make* the former more intimatedy ac- 
(piainted with the proceedings of tiui latter. In jirosccution of 
tliis design, we shall endeavour to make a brief review of some 
of the most importjuit decisions of the Siij)rcmc Fourt of the 
llnit(‘d States, esj)ecially upon constitutional qm'stions. 

ddie first movement made by the judges of tliis (a^mrl, on con- 
stitutional ground, was, with great respect, but (rpial firmness, 
to I'c'fuse to e’^uA’Ute certain duties imposed iijion them by an 
act of (a)ngress, which they thougiil was an assunqition of ])ow- 
(r' over tlurn, (and in other n'spects olijeetionalile,) not war- 
rantirl by the ( anistilution, whicfi they justly held to be of 
higher authority than an art of Congri ss. The^liistoiy of tliis 
case is well knovvn, at least to the lawyers ami statesmen of the 
country ; and certain great lines wc^e marked out by it, defining 
the ilistrihution of the powers of the federal govei iimenf neces- 
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sary to secure an harmonious operation of the whole. The case 
was that of the invalid ])eivsioiiers. The service required of the 
ju(^ges, by tlie act of Congress, which was here drawn into ques- 
tion, was of a gratifying character, and not troublesome. Wc 
may therefore aflirm, tliat the Courts, in taking a stand against 
the act, were influenced only by a high sense of duty ; a ju-st 
view of the construction of our government; and a virtuous and 
firm determination to jircscrvc and execute it, as the ]>eople, 
Avho made it, intended. The ground of the refusal to p(*rform 
the duties imjjosed upon tliem, was, in substance, tliat our go- 
vernment was divided into three distinct and indepemdent 
Jiranches ; — legislative, executive, and judicial : that in the Su- 
preme Court, and such inferior (\)urts as Congress shall estalilish, 
"^Hhc judicial power of the United States’’ was vested ; that the 
Constitution is the supreme; law of the land, and all judicial offi- 
cers of the ITnit(‘d States are hound by oath to sup])ort it ; tliat 
the judicial should be distinct from, and ind€])cudcnt of the /e- 
p;i,slaiivc deparhneni ; that the judicial jiower is placed, not in 
Congress, but in Courts. Acting iqion these fundamental prin- 
ciples of our government, and apjilying them to the case before 
them, the judges declined to perform the service's rc'ejuired of 
them by the act e)f Congress; because — 1. TJie business was 
not of a judicial nature, and forms no part of the poorer vested 
in them by the Consiiftttion^ as tlie Courts of the United 
States. 2. Because if upon that l)usine*ss the Court had proceed- 
ed, its judgments might, under the act, have been revised anel 
controlled by tlw legislature, and by an officer of the executive 
department, wliich they deem to he radically Iiicoiisistent with 
the independence of that judicial power which is vested in the 
Courts. 

Let us siqipose that those judg(;s had been careless or weak — 
had been deficient in vigilance or firmness, and had yielded their 
obedience to the act of Congress, violating, (inadvertently,) the 
first principles of our government; imjiosing duties on the 
Courts, and granting them powers not warranted by the Consti- 
tution, and making their judgments liable to the revision and 
revisal of a Secretary of War; and we may imagine how much 
we owe to the sagacity and integrity of a tribunal, which, at 
the outset of our grand experiment of government, jirescrved 
us from a chaotic mixture of the rights and powers of the se- 
veral departments, and the consequent derangement, if not de- 
struction, of the whole plan. We do not mean to say, that the 
mere performance, by the judges of the Circuit Courts, of the 
duties of commissioners of invalid pensioners, would have pro- 
duced these effects ; but that if the principles, by the affirmance 
of which alone these clutiesiicould be demanded of, or executed 
by them, Inid been admitted and established as the legitimate con- 
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struction of the Constitution, all the evils snogested would have 
followed the precedent. * . 

It is not our present purpose to bring into view the numerous 
decisions made by this Court, upon a commercial and interna- 
tional law, upon the statutes of the United States, and many in- 
• tel'esting subjects of judicial examination. Our design is, prin- 
cipally, to show how much has been done by this organ of the 
government to complete the great design of the Constitution ; 
to give activity and consistency to the powers it contains ; to 
nisolvc doubts, and settle questions of construction that would 
necessarily arise ; and to adjust the relations between the fede- 
ral and state authorities, according to the paramount authority 
of the Constitution; by ])rinciplcs promotive of the ^‘general 
welfare,” c:dculated to /^establish justice and ensure domestic 
tranquillity,” and ‘"to secure the blessings of liberty to oip’sclves 
and our posterity.” 

'I'he delicacy and dilTicuIty of adjudicating iqion such (jucs- 
lions, always of high moment, and often of intrinsic dilliculty, 
can only l)e understood by those who are ac(|uninted with the 
complicated nature of our several independent governments, in 
which jc^alousies must exist between the combined or federal au- 
thority, and that of the several sovereignties of which it is com- 
posed ; eack watchful of its own rights, but liable to be mistaken 
Jn their extent. To the judiciary was intrusted the invidious 
power of regulating this machine ; of keei)ing every thing in 
its place; of taking care oT the esscmtial rights of the people ; 
of maintaining the delegated powers and true dignity of the na- 
tional government, without infringing the rights which the se- 
parate parts liad reserved to themselves. How ably and faith- 
fully they have discharged their high office, may be learnt 
from the ready acquiescence in their judgments, even when most 
otfensivc to state politicians and state pride, and b}' the increas- 
ing confidence which lias followed them from the beginning. 
Fora further confirmation of this sentiment, we will refer to 
some of the leading decisions of the Court. The necessity of 
having a supreme and inqiartial tribunal, to decide controversies 
in which a state might have an interest, was soon experienced. 
Jn a question between a state and an individual, the latter must 
have submitted to the will of the former, however unjust and 
injurious, if a greater power bad not controlled both, and ad- 
ministered justice between them. Such an arbiter was as desi- 
rable to a generous sovereignty as, to the citizen. This, the 
mosi delicate and responsible function of the Supreme Court, 
lliat is, to give constructions to the acts of state legislatures, and 
to keep them within their constitutional limits, was called into 
operation at a very early period of our confederation, and lias 
continued its salutary superintendence to the present day. With- 
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out it (here would he no federal govcrninent; for, if every slate 
of jlie Union has a right td legislate at its discretion — to phicdv 
something from the general sorereigtUy to-day, and something 
more to-morrow, a few j’oars would strip it ol all its vital ener- 
gies, and it would heconic ;ui inanimate carcass. The jmotcction 
guarantied to every citizen, would he but a mockery, if lht*^e 
were no power to alford it to liim when his rights are violated. 
The people of the United States intended to make tlicjnselves 
secure against the al)use of power from every iiuarter, and they 
had st^en lliat therci might he legislative as well as executive 
usurpers. 

To defend //ic/r Conslif ulion and if s powers from encroach- 
ments, to keej) a (duster of j)owerrul state's, somernnes j(‘alous 
and sometimes ainhitioiis, in tliat (h*gi‘e(' nf siihordinatiou to 
which, for /heir oioi we/Jurr and happinf'ss, they had consent- 
ed to he resd rioted ; to hold tlnuu to the full and laithlul ol)st*rv- 
ance of their eonfract irith each othc)\ re([uin‘d, in the tribu- 
nal to wliicli tile pow(‘i' and duly wc're assigned, every judicial 
(|iiaIifi(Mtion in iis Iiigh.'‘>t pc’rfection. 'Fo tin* more coinnioii 
fjualities of learning, sagacity and (irmness, then' should h(‘ add- 
ed much discretion and moderation; sulxhu'd and regulated pas- 
sions, a pure and sound integrity, rising above every jiersonal 
or local prejudice and interest, and hent solely and i^itensely on 
maintaining inviolate tin- sacred cliartcr of American liberty and 
independence. 

We have seen liftw tin* judges of the Sinircme Court were 
called upon, soon after their appointment, to op[)OS(^ themselves 
to an act of Congress; — in a short time after, it was their duty 
to decide a dispute, in wliich the stale of Gc'orgia was a party in 
intcu'esl ; and which df’jiended njion the construction of one of 
her own acts of h^gislation. "^Idie case was det('rmiued against 
the claim of (JeOrgia, and some imjiortant jirinciplcs were dis- 
cussed and settled by it. In May 17.S2, (ieorgia jiassed an act, 
confiscating estates of persons guilty of treason, &c., and under 
this act, the state claimed, as forfeited to her use, debts du(5 
by her citizens lo those wlio wore the objects of the law. It 
was decided, that this act did not vest in Georgia, debts due by 
one of lier citizens to a partnership, some' of the members of 
which were citizens of South Carolina, and one of whom was 
a British subject. It was also decided, that a sccpiestratiou docs 
not divest the ])roperty in the thing sequestered; and lastly — 
that the act of Georgia, sequrstering debts due to British subjects, 
prevented the recovery of debts by suit during the continuance 
of the war ; bat the mere restoration of peace, as well as the 
terms of the treat}^, revived them. 

The case of Penhnttow vs. Doane^ (in 1795), is a monument 
of the learning and laborious diligence of this Court, in thorough- 
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ly examining the questions submitted to them, and finally plac- 
ing their judgment on permanent principles of general and ex- 
tensive use and application. » 

The French revolution, and the wars consequent to it, involv- 
ed this country in the most embarrassing diHiculties, and called 
fo? the utmost vigilance, discretion and firmness, in every de- 
partment of our government, to maintain our neutral ground, 
and clearly to understand what wore our rights and duties as a 
neutral nation. To our Courts only could we look for the solu- 
tion of questions, daily arising out of the extraordinary ])Osition 
in which we were placed by the unprecedented pretensions and 
desperate struggles made by the belligerents to annoy each other. 
The case of Talhoi vs. Jansen presented to the Court several 
questions of magnitude and interest, which grew from this state 
ol things. They were examined and settled l)y the judges with 
their accustomed learning and care, and the jirinciples then 
adopted, have remained unmoved to this day. The doctrine of 
captures by vessels illegally fitted out in the United States, the 
power of our Courts to make restitution of propertj" so cajitured, 
and the general right of neutral judicial tribunals to inquire in- 
to the lawfulness of a capture, were decided in a manner becom- 
ing the character of an independent people. 

In 1 79G,*»thc constitutional powers of Congress in laying taxes, 
came under the consideration of the Court, in the well known 
case of Hylton vs. The United States^ which arose out of the 
act taxing carriages. Here the great work began of giving shape, 
consistency, defined limits, and a known character to the federal 
j)owers under the Constitution, in which instrument, many of 
those powcis were necessarily granted and described by general 
terms. The authority by which a government puts its hand in- 
to the pockets of the people, is always regarded njith peculiar 
jealousy and impatience. In other cases, a right may be artfully 
and impercej)tibly usurped ; but when the tax gatherer comes to 
the door, every man knows his business, and is wide awake to 
his demand. It was therefore of primary importance, both to 
the peo])le and the government, to have the power of taxation 
exactly defined and understood, to avoid unauthorized requisi- 
tions on the one side, and unfounded and factious complaints on 
the other. The principles established in Hylton vs. The United 
States, are, in this view, as fundamental as the Constitution it- 
self; and indispensable to its operations. 

At the same session of the Court,, the celebrated case of the 
Virginia Debts was argued and decided ; — in which there will 
be found a most instructive and learned examination of general 
and local law ; of the articles of the treaty of peace of 17S3 ; of 
the powers of Congress, and the rights of our states and of their 
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citizens ; which cannot be read and studied without admiration 
and advantage. 

In the judgment of the Court in Colder vs. Bully (in 1798), 
Judge Chase comes out, in his clear and direct manner, with a 
denial of the right of state legislatures to pass laws at their plea- 
sure, as irresponsible sovereigns, and with an assertion ol the, 
jurisdiction of the Courts to bring them back within their pre- 
scribed limits, whenever they step beyond them. This princi- 
ple, which has to this hour been maintained by the Supreme 
Court, with unhesitating firmness, but with becoming caution 
and respect, appears to us to be essential to the existence of our 
federal government. It will not be uninteresting to be remind- 
ed of the manner and terms in which it was first promulgated — 
Judge Chase, says: — 

‘*I cannot subscribe to the omnipotence of a state lc|^islatiiro, or tliat it is abso- 
lute and without control ; ultboiigh its authority should not he expressly restrain- 
ed by the Constitution, or fundamental law of the stale. The people ot the 
United Stales erected their constitutions or forms ot i^overnmei t, to establish 
justice, to promote the general welfare, to secure tlte blessings if liberty, and 
to protect their persons and property from violence. 'I'hc puip' scs for which 
men enter into society, will determine the nature and terms ot tl social com- 
pact ; and they uie the fouiulutioii of the legislative power, the well decide 
what are the proper ol)jcct.s of it ; the nature and ends of leg slative power 
will limit the exercise of it. This fundamental principle flows fron the very na- 
ture of our free republican governments, that no man should bd com])elled to 
do what the laws do not require, nor to ref lain from acts which the laws per- 
mit. There are acts which the federal or stale legi.slatures cannot do, w ithout 
exceeding their authority. There are certain vital principles which will deter- 
mine ami overrule an and flagrant abuse of legislative power j as, to 

authorize a manifeU injustice by positive law, or take away that security for per- 
sonal liberty, or private property, for the protection whereof the goVernment 
was established: — an act of legislation (for 1 cannot call it a law), contrary to the 
great first principles of the social compact, cannot be considered as a rightful 
exercise of legislative authority. The obligation of a law, on governments estab- 
lished on express compacts^ and on republican principles, must be determined by 
the nature of the power on w'hich it is founded.*' 

A little further, the judge adds : — 

All the restrictions contained in the Constitution of the United States, on 
the power of state legislatures, were provided in favour of the federal govern- 
ment.’* 

Other constitutional questions of great interest are considered 
in this leading case, which we have not space here to present in 
detail to our readers ; particularly the distinction, which is yet 
received, between ex post facto xa^retrospective laws. It should 
be understood, that the Courts of the United States do not claim 
a right to declare a state law void, because it is contrary to the 
Constitution of the Stat€; that is for the state Courts to de- 
cide ; it is onl^ in protection of the federal Constitution that the 
federal judges interpose their authority. 

On this subject of legislative power, Mr. Justice Story, deli- 
vering the opinion of the Court, so late as in January 1829, 
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maintains the doctrines of Judge Chase, in language of similar 

import, and with his usual energy of expression. — He says — 

• 

“ I'liat g'ovcrnmcnt can scarcely be (lefcmed to be free, wlteve the rig'hts of 
property arc left solely depeiKlcnt upon the will of a ]cf»-islalive body, without 
an5^ restraint.— 1’Iie fundamental maxims of a free government seem to letpiire, 
thijt th( rights of personal liberty and private property should be held sacred” 

Whether we look to the integrity and soundness of this prin- 
ciple ; to its essential importance to a government of constitu- 
tions and' Jaws; to the protection it gives to the people against 
the occasional intemperance or inadvertence of their popular as- 
semblies; or to its demonstrable, pT'actical effects, since the or- 
ganization of the federal government, in protecting personal 
liberty and ])rivate property, the Supreme Court has an impe- 
rishable claim upon the gratitude of the jieople of these United 
States, for its early adoption of, and inflexible adherence to it, 
amidst the reproaches and menaces of ambitious demagogues and 
selfish flatterers of legislative state supremacy. That only is 
truly and emphatically the government of the people, where 
every agent is kept within the limits of his delegated authority; 
and no part can assume a sovereignty over the whole. 

Few cases have been decided by the federal judiciary, more 
interesting in its principles, or more pregnant with important 
corollaries, ^than that of Marhury vs. Madison. This opinion 
has attracted extraordinary attention; and has been the subject 
of some severe animadversions by Mr. Jefferson, in his letters, 
lately published. We shall, ^therefore, be mpre particular in our 
notice of it; not overlooking Mr. Jefferson^s rer^arks. 

The case was — that Mr. Adams, in 1801, a short time before 
the expiration of his office of President of the United States, no- 
minated JVilliarn Marhury to the senate, for their advice and 
consent, to be appointed a justice of the peace of the district of 
Columbia. The senate advised and consented to the appoint- 
ment ; the commission was duly signed by the President, and 
the seal of the United States affixed to it by the Secretary of 
State. Before the commission was actually delivered to the of- 
ficer thus ajipointed, Mr. .leflbrson was inducted into the office 
of President, and Mr. Madison became his Secretary of State. 
Upon application to the Secretary, no satisfaction could be obtain- 
ed by Mr. Marbury, whether the commission had been signed 
and sealed or not. The application to the Court was made by 
Marbury, for a mandamus to the Secretary, commanding him to 
cause to be delivered to the applicant his commission as a jus- 
tice of the peace in the district of C6lumbia. Several questions 
of‘ great moment arose out of these facts, for the opinion of the 
Court 1. Had the applicant a right to the commission. 2. If he 
had the right, did the laws of his country afford him a remedy 
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• 

for tho violation of his right. 3. Was a mandamus^ to be issued 
by this Court, the remedy, • 

ft will at once b(? perceived, that tliese questions have a direct 
relation with our peculiar lorm of govern uicnty and the prescribe 
ed distribution of powers under it. The rulcs^ therefore^ osta^ 
hlished in the case, may be said to be a part of the Constitution ; 
or, at least, such an exposition of its provisions as is essential to 
its practical operations, and must always go with it. Of so high 
a character was the office performed by the Court on this occa- 
sion. 

The Chief Justice commences the opinion of the Court, by 
declaring, that ‘Mhe peculiar delicacy of this case, the novelty 
of sonic of its circumstances, and the real difficulty attemlingthc 
points which occur in it, rerjuirc a complete exposition of the 
principles on wliich the opinion to be given by the ('ourt is 
founded.^’ 

Our limits do not permit, nor docs our object require a review 
of this long, luminous, and learned opinion: nor a repetition of 
the reasons by which the Judgment of the Court is sustained. 
The first question discussed, is that which is of the most impor- 
tance, constitutionally considered — Was the applicant entitled 
to his commission? that is, was his appointment to, and right in 
the office, complete and perfect by the nomination tqthe senate, 
the ^approval of the senate, and the signing and sealing of the 
commission in due form ; or was the appointment at the will and 
discretion of the executive, until the commission was actually 
delivered to the officer ? The several parts of the Constitution 
applicable to this grave inquiry, are carefully examined, com- 
pared, and criticised, with the spirit of a statesman, and the logi- 
cal scrutiny of the lawyer. We cannot imagine a finer speci- 
men of satisfactory deductions from the terms and principles of 
the Constitution, than is exhibited in the consideration of this 
question. Every mind, intelligent enough to follow the Chief 
Justice through his course of reasoning, and unprejudiced enough 
to admit the conviction it produces, must come to the same re- 
sult with the Court. 

«‘Ti)e discretion of tlie executive is to be exercised until the appointment has 
been made; but having- once made the appointment, bis power over the office 
js terminated in all cases, where, by the law, the officer is not removable by 
him— the right to the office is then in the person appointed, and he has the ab- 
solute, unconditional power of accepting or rejecting it. Mr. Marbury, since 
his commission was signed by tlie president, and sealed by the secretary of 
state, was appointed; the appointment was not revocable, but vested in the 
officer legal rights, which arc protected by the laws of the country. 

He adds: — . 

t 

To withhold his commission, therefore, is an act, deemed by the Court not 
warranted by law, but violative of a vested legal right,** 
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On the question, whether the laws afforded the relator any re- 
medy, the Chief Justice says, wi^h great force: — 

“Tlie very essence of civil liberty, certainly consists in the ri^ht of every in- 
dividiuil to claim the protection of the law, whenever he receives an injury . — 
One of the first duties of provernment is to afford that protection , » • • * » 

Thf government of the United States has been emphatically termed a fro- 
.ve?nment of Jaws and not of* men. It will certainly cease to deserve tliis high 
appellation, if the laws furnish no remedy for the violation of a vested legal 
right/' 

After a full, profound, and satisftetory examination of the pow- 
ers and jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, as granted and limited 
by the Constitution, the Chief Justice comes to the conclusion, 
that, although the case was a plain case for a mandamus, and an act 
of Congress had given authority to the Supreme Court to issue 
WTits of mandamus, yet the authority was not warranted by the 
Constitution, whieli, being a guide the Court would not abandon, 
neither in the pursuit of power or right, — the mandamus prayed 
for was refused. 

In this justly celebrated opinion, the argument is advanced 
and maintained with irresistible reasons, that an act of Con- 
gress, repugnant to the Constitution, cannot become the law of 
tile land ; that it is cmpliaticaliy the province and duty of the 
judicial department to say what the law is ; and that when a 
law of Coi^grcss is in conflict, clear and unquestionable, with 
the Constitution, the Court muft determine whicli shall govern 
the case ; and that if the Constitution is not to be considered, in 
Court, as the paramount law, Courts must .close their eyes on 
the Constitution, and see only the law; which, ft is truly said, 

would subvert the very foundation of all written Constitu- 
tions.” 

It may be observed, that the Court cannot be accused of an 
undue appetite for power, when they decide against the j’uris- 
dictioii expressly given them by an act of Congress. This high, 
upright, and patriotic tribunal, has, on every occasion, looked 
with a steadfast, devotional regard to the great charter of the 
people, the only security of their rights and happiness ; and 
have even held it to be their most sacred duty to govern them- 
selves by the Constitution, uninfluenced by the lust of authority, 
if they have It, by the seducing justice of the particular case, 
and unawed by the displeasure of the other departments of the 
government, legislative or executive, whose pride or projects 
may be affected by their decrees. The judgment in Marbury 
vs. Madison, was in condemnation of one of the first acts of 
Mr. Jefferson’s administration, who* rode into office on a very 
tempest of popularity. While this independence qf the judiciary 
continues, and is sustained by the people ; while it is exercised 
with intelligence and integrity, all will be well with us but 
should this Court fall into the hands of ignorant, corrupt, or 
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time-serving judges, the story of American liberty will bo 
told, and every security against oppression and injustice extin- 
guished. 

We will now give a few words to the ol)servations made by 
Mr. Jefierson upon the opinion we have tluis im])cr((H‘tly put 
before our renders. This ense was delermined at the hebruafy 
session of the Courts in ISOd : nnd wns published nt /arg'e a few 
monlhs nftcrwnrds. The whole nr!i;iunent wns in the possession 
of JVIr. Jeflbrson, when he made bis comments on it The trial 
of Jlaroii lh(n\ in tlu‘ C'ircuit (-ourl of the United Stales, sit- 
ting at Jiichmond, in 1S()7, once strongly agitated tills country, 
althougli it has now, with the ohject of the commotion, sunk into 
absolute obscurity and insignificance. The deep interest which 
Mr. Jeflerson, then President of the United S/n/es^ took in 
this prosecution, and the vehement d(‘sire with which he burned 
for the conviction of Hurr, were well known at the time, and 
have been more strongly manifested by liis letters lately pub- 
lished. The President watched the ju’ogress of the trial with 
intense anxiety; and, from time to time, transmitted to the pro- 
secuting attorney of the United States, such instructions and 
hints as he supposed might stimulate liis zeal, or aid his efforts. 
We will say nothing at this time of the decorum of such an in- 
terference, by the executive of the United States, in a criminal 
prosecution, which, wc think, might have been left to the law 
officers of the government, the Court, and the laws of the coun- 
try. This theme, however, is not to our present purpose. It 
was on this occasion that Mr. Jefferson came forth with his 
strictures on the opinion of the Court, in Marhury vs, Madison, 
prompted by his hostility to the Chief .liistice, or, as he some- 
times calls him, dotm Marshatt^ whose conduct at tlic trial of 
Burr did not suit the temper or the views of the President. In 
a letter to George llay^ the district atloriiey of V^irginia, then 
conducting the prosecution, dated on the 2(1 of June, 1S07, he 
writes — 

“ While Burr’s case is (Icpending before the Court, I will trouble yon, from 
time to time, with wbat occurs to me. 1 observe that the case of Marhury vs, 
Madison has been cited, and I think it material to stop at the threshold, the 
citing- that case as autliority, and to have it denied t a be law, 1. Because the 
judges, in the outset, disclaimed all voy^nizance of the case, altliough they went 
on to say what would have been their opinion, had they had cognizance of it. 
This, then, was confessedly an extra-judicial opinion, and as such no authority, 

2, Because, had it h(tQi\ judicially pronounced, it would have been agaimt law ; 
for to a commission, a deed, a bond, delivery is essential to give it validity. Un- 
til, tlierefore, the commission was ^delivered out of the hands of the executive 
and his agents, it is not his deed, and he may withhold or cancel it at pleasure, 
as he might his pi-ivatc deed in the same situation.” 

Was Mr. Jefferson so blinded by passion or prejudice, that he 
could not see the difference between a commission, in the issu- 
ing of which the President is but the agent or minister of the 
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people, executing their authority, under their toritten instruc- 
tiom ; and the deed of an individuaK granting property of his 
owHj in which he has a sole interest and right, over which he 
has an entire and absolute control, until he parts with it by his 
• own act^ in his own manner, or his own will. For a more tuW 
refutation of this narrow notion, wdiich considers ]>ublic appoint- 
ments as the private property of the Fresidenf whichy however 
practically true, is constitutionally false and dangerous^ we re- 
fer to the luminous and unanswerable reasoning of the Chief 
Justice, by whom it is fully examined. Even in the case of a 
j)rivate deed, this magical delivery^ is not always so indis])cn- 
sable, being really a form, as Mr. Jelfcrson, with his legal recol- 
lections, seems to have imagined. 

We return to Mr. JeOerson’s first point, tliat the opinion is 
extra-judicial, and therefore of no authority. Hy the by, Mr. 
Hay would have found it rather awkward to urge this objection 
upon the Ciiief Justice, by whom the opinion was delivered. 
But how does it ap])ear, ns is asserted, that the judges, at the 
onlsct^ or in any other ])art of the case, disclainied all cogni- 
zance of tlui case?” We have not beeii able to discover this dis- 
claimer ; on the contrary, the judges ^"in the outset’^ say, that 
the peculiar delicacy, novelty, and diiliculty, attending the points 
which occU(i' in it, ‘Teejuin* a complete e.rposition of the prin- 
.ciples on which the opinion to be given l)y tlic Court is founded.'"’ 
In a later part of the C)j)inion, the Chief Justice does say, that 

impressions are often rec(?ivcd witliout mMch reflection or exa- 
mination,” as if he had anticipated Mr. JeflersonVs remarks, and 
that “it is not wonderful, that in such a case as this, the assertion, 
by an individual, of his legal claims in a Court of justice, to which 
claims it is the duty of the Court to attend, should at first view 
be considered by some as an attempt to intrude into the cabinet, 
and to intermeddle with the prerogatives of the executive.” 
To this suggestion the judge answers, “it is scarcely necessary 
for the Court to disclaim all pretensions to such a jurisdiction.” 

The case brought before the Court, called upon them to de- 
cide, whether the applicant liad a right to the office, and to the 
evidence of the appointment he claimed ; and whether the re- 
medy, by which he sought to obtain his right, was that which 
was given to him by the laws of his country. Both questions 
. or points came fairly before the Court, and were fully argued ; 
the applicant had a just right to their opinion on both. The 
judges, perha])S, might have evaded the first, by decidin’g the 
second against the relator : but would such a course have been 
dignified or satisfactory to the suitor or to the j^ublic? It was 
a great constitutional question, which had been fully and ably 
argued, and profoundly considered by the Court of the last re- 
sort; and there is no reason of justice or policy, why the suitor 
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should not know, from the liighest authorily in the country, 
wljat his rights were, although he was also told lie had mistaken 
his remedy. The books of reports abound with similar opi- 
nions fay the abicst/ndges ; but they have not been treated as 
having no authority, In the conclusion of the letter^ the 
writer says, — 

*‘I have long* wislied for a proper occasion to have t])e gratnitoiis opinion in 
Marbury vs. Madison, brougitt before the public and denounced as not law ; and 1 
think the present a fortiinale one, because it occupies such a place in the pub- 
lic uttentiou. 1 should be glad, therefore, if, in noticing that case, }'()U should 
take occasion to express the ddemiination of the cxecufive, that the doctrines of 
that case were cxtra-judicially given and against the law ; and that their reverse 
will be the rule of action with the executive. 

Thus the Attorney of the United States was required by the 
President, instead of addressing his argument to the Court, to 
make executive proclamations and denunciations to the bystand- 
ers and the public, in the very halls of justice, against the judg- 
ments of the Supreme Judiciary. Wliether the mandate was 
obeyed or not, we have not examined ; hut we do know tlial 
this opinion, so obnoxious to the President, has always been 
taken to be of high authority ; and to be considered as a noble 
monument of judicial wisdom, constitutional soundness, and 
manly integrity ; the denunciation of the executive notwithstand- 
ing. What he meant by the determination of the arecittive to 
consider the opinions as extra-judicial, and take their rererse as 
a rule of action, must be unintelligible to every one acquainted 
with the principles of our government, and the distribution of 
its powers. • 

In a letter to Judge Johnson j written in June 1823, Mr, Jef- 
ferson returns to tliis sore subject; with his accustomed dislike 
and disresspect to the Chief Justice, he says — ^‘the practice of 
Judge Marshall,’^ (he drops the Court) ‘‘of travelling out of his 
case to prescribe what the law would be in a moot case, not be- 
fore the Court, is very irregular and very censurable. He then 
repeats the grievance of the opinion in Marbury vs, Madison, 
which, he says, “ in some measure bore on myself — yes, truly, 
(and hinc Him lacryrnm^) it assuredly did bear upon him with no 
less a weight, than that he, coming into the oflice of President, 
and thereby getting possession of a commission, which was the 
evidence of an appointment duly made and fully completed by 
his predecessor, with the advice and consent of the. senate, duly 
signed and sealed by the proper officers of the government, used 
the physical power he had^over this commission, this piece of 
parchment, to withhold it from the person whose lawful pro- 
perty it was^mand who was legally entitled to the possession of 
it; thus laying the bare hand of power on a citizen, and violat- 
ing his vested legal rights, secured to him by the Constitution 
of the United States. The Court pronounced that this was a 
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wronjijful and violent detention ; an injurious usurpation of power, 
^Wiolativc of a vested legal right — ond therefore the wrang- 
docr instructs and stimulates the District Attorney, to take ad- 
vaiiiafj;c of a populnr occasion to denounce, before the pcojdc^ the 
Court that would not bend to his will, and to pronounce their 
• judgment to have no binding operation on the inferior Courts or 
the country, ilow the Chief Justice towers above such an in- 
fluence, .when he says — ^‘What is there in the exalted station 
of the officer, which shall bar a citizen from asserting, in a Court 
of justice, his legal rights, or shall forbid a Court to listen to his 
claim; or to issue a mandamus, directing the jierformance of a 
dnti/j not depending on executive discretion, but on particular 
acts of Congress, and the general principles of law.^^ This lofty 
and dignified doctrine did not suit the higli notions Mr. Jeffer- 
son seems to have entertained of his authority. A triumphant 
and ])opiilar President, to be thus chocked in his career of om- 
nipotence ; to be told that one of the pcojile of this republic can- 
not be robbed of a legal vested right by their President ; to be 
disappointed of his intention to degrade and distress the officers 
his predecessor liad appointed ; were trials loo strong even for a 
philosopher to bear willi good temper, and that decorum which 
was due from one branch of the government to a co-ordinate 
brancli. • 

We have given so much of our space, not undeservedly, to 
the case of Marbury vs. Madison, that we are compelled to take 
a more summary view of those which remaih to be noticed, than 
we intended or desire. Every body, at least in Pennsylvania, 
remembers and laments the violent and injurious controversies 
which for many years existed between the legal j)roprietors of 
certain lands in this state, and the settlers, witliout title, known 
by the name of Sf/uatters, who took possession of them. These 
intruders were so powerful in their numbers and influence, as 
to obtain a strong support in the state autlioritics for their un- 
just pretensions, and to make it dangerous to attempt to disturb 
them by any |)roccss of law; nor was there much hope of ob- 
taining justice by such or any other means of coercion. The 
federal judiciary rose up in its power and independence; it was 
appealed to; the rights of the parties were .patiently and impar- 
tially examined, with temper and firmness; the decree was pro- 
nounced, was executed, and the contest was at an end. Thus 
the title to extensive and valuable tracts of land became fixed ; 
and the improvement of them at once commenced, which had 
been so long delayed, not only to the injury of the owner, but 
the loss of the state, the disturbance of its pcacc^ and the dis- 
honour of its name. No state in the Union owes more to the 
federal judiciary than Pennsylvania. The efficient and indispen- 
sable agency of this Court, in quieting the threatening contro- 
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versy in Gideon Olmstcad^s case, cannot be forgolten. The 
military array ; the awful menaces of bloodslied, which si)read 
a gloomy terror over Philadelphia, were calmed and dispersi^i 
by the saving innucnco of an enlightened and unsliaken Court 

Although hastening to cases of a later date and distinguished 
importance, we cannot pass the judgment of the Supreme Court, 
in Fletcher vs. PeeJe^ witliout notice. F ew subjects have created 
more excitement in the United States, and particularly in Geor- 
gia and in Congress, than the extraordinary transactions which 
brought this case before the Court. 'I'hey were generally known 
as the Yazoo Speculation. In January, 1795, an act of the Geor- 
gia legislature was passed, authorizing and directing the sale of 
an immense body of land belonging 1o the state. In the year fol- 
lowing, and after sales had hecn made by virtue of the act men- 
tioned, another act was ])assed by Georgia, declaring tliat th(^ 
law of 1795 was procured to he passed by the means of a frau- 
dulent and undue influence, without constitutional authority ; 
and repealing it ; declaring all grants dcduc(‘d or derived there- 
from to he annulled and rendered void. This is a very l)rier 
outline of these famoiivS proceedings in the legislature of (ieor- 
gia; and it will be seen, at once, that they would present most 
grave and interesting matters to the consideration of a Court 
callcal upon to examine them. It is not to our pur|) 0 Se to bring 
out the opinion of the Court in the case, further than it de- 
clares and establishes great constitutional doctrines, and explains 
the principles (^f our government. It may l)c well to observe 
Jierc, what will be seen wlienever the occasion occurs, tluit the 
Court never fail to pay a profound respect to the authority and 
character of the states; and never deny or impeach their autho- 
rity, except in a clear case of paramount duty and respect to the 
Constitution of the United Slates. One of the grounds of action 
taken in P^letcher vs. Peck, was that some of the members of 
the legislature of Georgia were induced to vote in favour of the 
law, which constituted the contract, by being promised an in- 
terest in it, and that therefore the act was a mere nullit}^ To 
this, it is answered by the Court: ^‘This solemn (pieslion cannot 
be brought thus collaterally and incidentally before the Court. 

It would be indecent, in the extreme, upon a private contract, 
between two individuals, to enter into an inrjuiry respectingthe 
corruption of the sovereign power of a state.” 

In the course of the learned and laborious opinion delivered 
in this case, we find several fundamental princijilesof lawand jus- 
tice asserted, to which every member of a free government ought 
to cling; and the tribunal that has the courage to maintain them, 
in the face of sovereignty, and in defiance of the denunciations 
of popular orators, is entitled to gratitude and reverence. The 
Chjef Justice, after remarking, that however the alleged fraud 
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might a/Teof the original grantees, a Court of Chancery would 
leave unmok^sted those who werc'piireliasers, without notjce, 
for a valuable consideration,’’ ^proceeds to animadvert ii])on 
the rej)ealing act of Georgia, which annulled all the contracts 
and sales made under the law repealed; and says, ‘‘if the Icgis- 
. l.Uure felt itself absolved from tliose rules of property which are 
common to all the citizens of the United States, and from those 
principles of equity which arc acknowledged in all our Courts, 
Hs acts must he supported by its power atone; and the same 
])Ower may divest any other individual of his lands, if it shall 
be the will of the legislature to exert it.” The Chief Justice 
disclaims any intention to speak disrespectfully of the legisla- 
ture of Georgia, but says tliat the principle on whicli alone the 
rescinding act is supported, might b(‘ applied to any other case 
at the will of the legislature. “ The principle is this,^ that a 
legislature may, by its own act^ divest the vested estate of any 
man whatever, for reasons which shall, by itself^ be deemed 
suflicient.” Is there nothing due to a Court who firmly repu- 
diated a principle which would overthrow the rights of pro- 
])erty of every citizen of this republic, and place them at the 
m<ircy of a legislative vote, however procured, in periods of 
excitenuMit, and under circumstances of injustice and violence? 
We call t#» the recollection of our readers the fury that was 
. blown uj) in Georgia, and in the Congress of the United States, 
by the act of 1795, and the sales made under it; and then let us 
contemplate five individuals, with neithcr^physical or political 
])Owor, opj)osing themselves to the storm ; standing, as a shield, 
before those it would overwhelm ; and staying the destruction 
that menaced them, and menaced, with them, tlie security and 
riglits of every one of us, by the mere force of the eternal prin- 
ei])lcs of jusliec, and the guarantee of tlie Constitution and the 
Law. Is there not something morally sublime in the spectacle? 
Such are the iulluencc and benefits of an independent judiciary, 
admiiiist(jrcd wuth incornijitible integrity and enlightened wis- 
dom. 

In reply to the jilausihlc sophism, ““that one legislature is 
coni])etcnt to rejieal any act which a former legislature wuis com- 
petent to pass ; and tlmt one legislature cannot abridge the power 
of a succeeding legislature,” the Chief Justice says, “The cor- 
rectness of this principle, so far as respects general legislation, 
can never be controverted; hut if an act be done tinder a law, 
a succeeding legislature cannot undq it. The past cannot'bc re- 
called by the most absolute power; when then a law is, in its 
nature, a contract; when absolute rights have vcjited under that 
contract ; a rejical of the law cannot divest thOvSe rights.” 

We pass over many oj)inions illustrative of the character of 
this Court, and of the invaluable benefits we have derived from 
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itf to roach some xvhich cannot })c omliicd without injustice to 
the task we unclertatcn. There is scarcely one in which 
the powers of the Court are more concentrated than in that de- 
livered hy Judge Story, in Martin vs. Hunter^ s Lessee ; but we 
are not allowed to give it a full analysis. We shall, however, 
advert lo one of the points decided, because, in the language of 
the judge, ^^Vrliaps it is not loo much to affirm, that upon it 
rests vsoinc of the most solid principles which have hitlierto 
been supposed to sustain and protect the Constitution itself.^’ 

It was decided in this ease, altliongh vehemently opposed, 
and contrary to the unanimous opinion of the Court of Aj)|)eals 
of V'irginia, that the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of llie United States extends to a final judgment or decree in 
any suit in the higlicst court of law or equity of a state; where* 
is drawn in question the validity of a treaty, or statute of, or an 
authority exercised under, the United States, and the decision 
is against its validity ; or where there is drawn in question the 
validity of a statute of, or an authority exercised under, any 
state, on the ground of their being repugnant to the (U)nslitu- 
tion, treaties, or laws of tlie United Slates; and the di'cision is 
in favour of such validity ; or the construction of a treaty, or 
statute of, or commission held under, the United States, and the 
decision is against the title, right, privilege or cxemi)tion sj)e- 
cially se\ uj) or claimed, hy eitlier party, under such clause* of 
the (Jonslitulion, tr(*aly. statute or commission. Can any thing 
1)0 more (wiclent, than that without this controlling jiower of this 
(/ourt, the (JonStitution of the United Slates, and all our rights 
under it, and the most solemn and essential acts of the federal 
government, would he at the mercy of state legislatures and 
state courts? 

At the Session of the Court, in 1819, two cases were decided 
of ])re' 0 min(*n 1 im])ortanoe. None liave jinssed under the judg- 
ment of llie judiciary of more deep and general concern; and 
in whicli the consequences would liave been more to ho de- 
])l()rcd, luul a di<r(‘ren1 determination of them taken ])lace ; or 
had there h(*en no tribunal authorized to determine tlieni on 
fed(*ral and constitutional j)rincii)les. Our summaries of them 
will 1)0 concise. 

The first is th(* case of McCulloch vs. The State of Mary- 
land., when the right of a stale, in winch a branch .of the Hank 
of the United Stales was eslablisliod, lo tax that l>ranch, was in- 
vestigated and denied. Wy will remark, hy the by, that this 
cause came up from the Court of Api)eals of Maryland, on a 
writ of error ;Vuid, therefore, but for tlie decision in Marlin vs. 
Hunter, tliere would hav’^e been no remedy againsi the judgment 
of that Coijrl, and the consequences which would have ensued 
from its errors. 
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The legislature of Maryland passed an act to impose a taxon 
all hanks', or branches thereof, in the state of Maryland, pot 
charlcrcd by the legislature. The Hank of the United States 
Ivad placed a branch in the city of Baltimore, without authority 
from the state. The validity of this act of Maryland, was the 
•question subniillcd to the court. In the foreground of the dis- 
russlon stood the long contested question, Ifad Conir^ess potner 
to incorporate the hank? and the negative was argued, with 
great zeal, by tlic counsel for the state. There is an impressive 
solemnity in the oj)cning of the opinion delivered by the Chief 
Justice, wliich every reader imist feel and respect. He says, — 

“ In the case now to he (letermincd, the clcf(MKlant, a sovcivig’n sfato, denies 
Die ohllpition of a law enacted by the lepslature of the Union ; and tlic plain- 
tiff, on his part, contests tlie. valTdity of an act which has been passed by the 
leg’isluUirc of tliat state. 'J’hc Constitution of our country, in its most interest- 
ing and vital parts, is to f)c considered ; tlic conflicting powers of the govern- 
ment of the Union and of its members, as marked in that Constitution, arc to be 
disctissod; and an o])inion given, which may essentially influence the great 
o])erutions of the government. No tribunal can approach such a question with- 
out a deep sense of its iinpoitance, and of the awful responsibility involved in 
its (lecisioji. Ihit it must tic decided peaccfulh/y or remain a source of hostile 
legislation : perhaps of hostility of a still more serious nature : and, if it is to he 
sn decided, by this tribunal (done can the decision he mode, (3n the Supreme Court 
of the VnlU'd St(tfcs, has the (uiistiiution of our country devolved this important 
duty.’’ 

♦ 

On tlic first question, has Congress power to incorporate a 
hank The Chief JunI ice, pndiminary 1o entering upon the 
main argument, observes— It has been truly said, that this can 
scarcely hi* considered an open question, entirety unprejudiced 
h}' the former proceedings of llu; nation respecting it. Theprin- 
ei]>ie now contended for, was introduced at a very early period 
of our liistory ; has lieen j'ccoij^niscd hy many successive legis- 
hit arcs ; aiul has been acted upon hy t he judicial department 
ill cases of jieculiar delicacy, as a law of undoubted obi igalionP 
— After showing that a (|uestion of this nature might be put 
at r(‘st hy the practice of the government’^ — he says — ^^an ex- 
position of the Constitution, deliberately established hy succes- 
sive avis, on the faith of which an immetisejyropexiy has been 
advanced,i)u^\\\ not to lie lightly regarded.” The Chief Justice 
then gives a coueise liistory of the incorporation of the old bank ; 
of llu* exiiiration of the charter ; and states that a ‘^short experi- 
ence of the embarrassments to which tlie refusal to revive it 
exposi'd the governinent, eoiivinced those, who were most pre- 
judiced against the measure, of its necessity, and induced the 
passage of the present law.” He adds — ^‘it would require no 
drdinary share of intrepidity to assert, that a ^measure adopt- 
ed under these circumstances, was a bold and plain usurpation, to 
which the Constitution gives no countenance.” He had before 
admitted, tliat acquiescence would not protect such a case. With 
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these cogent introductory remarks, the Chiei Justice takes ijj> 
the argument on its origiifal ground, independent ol the long 
practiced and repealed recognitions by the government, and pur- 
sues it with great power, and a searching scrutiny, through all 
the provisions of the Cohsiitution which have any bcarin*j^ upon 
it The result was^ that it was the v?uiui?/was 0 ])inion of the 
Court, that the act of Congress, incorporating the hank, is a con- 
stitutional law; that the bank had a riglit to establish a branch 
in jMaiyland ; and that the state could not, without violating the 
Constitution, tax that branch. Thus c tided, as was supposed, this 
moinentous controvers}’', and so it rested lor more than ten years; 
until the late symptoms of a renewed agitation. Who does not 
see, that without the power of this Court to control state legis- 
latures and .state Courts, when they break in uj)on the Constitu- 
tion, this indispensable institution would have been crushed ; 
and other valualde institutions, on the same principle, would 
have followed its fate. Lei those, who, from old j)rcjudices, or 
the pride of opinion, or stale pride, arc unwilling to surrender 
their objections to the constitutionality^ of this corporation, imi- 
tate the diflldencc of the Chief Justice, and the respect he mani- 
fests for precedents and practices of long standing and high au- 
Ihority ; and consider well the whole argument of the Court. 
IJeforc they put the torch of Eratostratus to this nohl^ strucluro, 
let them look soberly at its dignity and usefulness; conducted 
with an honourable libcralitj?^ to individuals, and the most ex- 
tended advantage to4hc public. It is the great regulating power 
of all the busim^s of our country. Every man feels a perfect con- 
fidence in his transactions with it; and enjoys by it an invalua- 
ble security and facility in his pecuniary oj)crations. While it 
prevents or checks the indiscretions into whicli otlier hanking 
establishments might be tempted, it atibrds them a generous pro- 
tection and aid in the proper use of their privileges. It has been 
ever ready to accommodate and assist the government with its 
resources, without offering any undue subserviency to its influ- 
ence, It belongs to the whole country, but to no portion of it; 
to the American j)Cople, but to no sect or party. It has become an 
clement of health in our social existence; and cannot be withdrawn 
without a shock, which would be felt througliout the body politic. 
We will add hut another word, on this interesting topic. If, be- 
fore the opinion of the Court, above referred to, the question of 
the constitutionality of this corporation could scarcely be con- 
sidered as open,’^ how can it be so, after the tribunal which Ay 
the Constitution has alone the power to decide it, has passed a 
deliberate and .v>lomn Judgment upon it } What power of the go- 
vernment, or of any department of it ; what right of a state or a 
citizen ; what question of any description or bearing, can be con- 
sidered to be settled in these United States, if this is not final- 
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ly and conclusively decided ; not to be disturbed by any autho- 
rity acting under (he Constitution and respecting it ? Mr. Jaf- 
f^rson, although the first and most formidable opponent of the 
incorporatioi/of the bank, thought all question about it was de- 
' term in cd and con /d not he moved ae^um. Are our institutions 
to he forever floating on troubled waters ? Is there no resting 
plac(^ for them ? 

The case of Dartmouth College ifs. Woodward/^ is the last 
we shall be able to give a particular attention to ; and this will 
be but hastily reviewed. This also was a writ of error to the 
Supreme Court of the stale of Ncw-IIampshirc, which had sanc- 
tioned un unconstitutional act of the legislature of that state. 
Tlie leading points decided were, that a charter granted by the 
Hritisli crown to this college, in the year 17h.O, was a contract 
within tlie meaning of that clause of the Constitution of the 
United States wliich declares that no state shall make any law 
imjiairing tlie obligation of contracts; and that this charter was 
not dissolved l)y the revolution: that, under this charter, Dart- 
mouth College was a private, and not a public cor|)oration, be- 
ing originally founded by individuals, with their own funds, and 
iindfU' tlieir own direction; and that a corporation estahlislied 
for purposes of general charity^ or for education generally^ 
does not, ])e^ sc^ make it a public corporation, liable to the con- 
trol of the legislature. The result of these principles was, that 
an act of the state legislature of New-Hampshire, altering the 
chfirter, without the consent of the corporJtion,^in a material 
respect, is unconstitutional pnd void. The most material altera- 
tion in the charter was that by which the pro])crty and govern- 
ment of the corporation were taken, in cflect, out of the hands 
of its founders and proprietors, and transferred to the direction 
and management of the state and lier officers. Yet the state 
Court, having, probably, a common feeling with, or an uncom- 
mon deference for, the h'gislature, found nothing wrong and 
unlawful in this manifest invasion of private rights. Not so the 
Supreme Court of the United States. They pronounced the 
usurpation to be a violation of the sanctity of a contract, and of 
the security given by the Constitution to every citizen in his 
property. The property was restored to its rightful owners, as 
well as their jirivileges. 

Without this guardian power of the federal judiciary, ever)’' 
association incorj)oratcd for the purposes of religion, charity, or 
learning, founded by private benevolence or private funds, to 
which the state had not contributed one dollar, would be at the 
disposal of a state legislature; and at the mercy t)f intriguing 
politicians. 

Every day keeps the public in mind of the obligations they 
owe to this Court for their decision in the Steam-boat Case. 
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Wc have now completed, most imperfectly indeed, the execu- 
tion of our design, to place before the ])eople ol the United 
Slates, some of the most prominent services rendered to tlnun 
by the judicial department of their government; and wo indulge* 
a hope that our labour ' will not bo without some inlhicticc in 
inctcasing the estimation which justly belongs to its learningy 
its diligence, its patriotism, and integrity. 


Akt. VI . — Journal of an Ejnhassij from Ike Governor Gene- 
ral of India to the Court of Jlva^ in Ike year IS21. Ily 

John Crawfukp, Esq. late Envoy. With an Appendix, &c. 

London: 1829. 

In the eighth number of tills Review, we gave? to our readers 
a full account of Mr. Crawford’s Embassy to Siam and Cochin 
China^ and expressed there the very favourable expectations 
which that and the antecedent work of this author had induced 
us to form with regard to the Journal of his Embassy to AvOj 
which was already announced. At the same time, we described 
his general character and merits as a writer, in a way^which ren- 
ders superfluous any jircsent notice of those topics. We liave 
before us his second goodly quarto, possessing the same attrac- 
tions as the first — novel, curious, and instructive matter, an ele- 
gant page, and* illustrative engravings, suitable to the advanced 
state of the arts in England. The embassy to Ava was accom- 
plished in the year 1827, but the book could not be prepared and 
issued earlier than last year. It is dedicated to tlie Rritish king. 
Works of this kind are not reprinted in the United States, and 
are but seldom or slightly noticed in the British Reviews which 
circulate on this side of the Atlantic ; yet they relate to subjects 
which should possess more interest for all liberal inejuirers, than 
most of those which arc principally discussed. They exhibit 
forms of human nature and action, of civilization and barbarism 
— quite different from the European, and serve to throw new 
light on the philosophy of man and government. We recollect 
that the war between the English power in India, and the Bur- 
man, excited some sensation in this country, whw’e, as on the 
continent of Europe, it was tliought to be likely to produce, or 
certainly to portend, very serious consequences to the British 
Indian empire. The result was, on the contrary, ]>ropitious ; but 
the remcmbraiice of that sensation may animate attention to the 
authentic details of Burman character and condition, which arc 
furnished by the able envoy, who was deputed to conclude a 
commercial treaty soon after the conclusion of peace. There 
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arc, besides, two execlleni narratives of the war, written by 
officers of the Hritisli staff', to whicli we shall occasionally resort 
for remarkable traits. 

The Burmaii empire, before the war with the llritish ])ower^ 
' eowjjriscd Ihc countries of Avn^ Pe^uc, Munnipoor^ Arrncnn, 
nnU Ton nnsscriWf formerly indepondani kingdoms. It was bound- 
ed on the north by Thibef, on the cast by China and Siam; on 
its extreme south, it touched Malaya, and the Bay of Bengal 
and Briti.-^h India ibrmed its western line of demarcation. This 
vast tract of couiitiy has a fertihi soil and healthy climate, and 
is intersected by rivers rivalling'tlie grcaitcst and most celebrated 
of the East. The cmj)ire grew by concinest during the last cen- 
tury : it was arrcvsled only by the Cliineso boundary on tlie 
onf‘ side, and the British on the other. The. government and 
jx'ople of Ava ac(juired the most extensive authority, ami the 
liigliest military re])utation of all the nations of India ultra 
Conforniably to the Kastern character, th(' pride of 
the (‘onfjuerors inciaai^ed in a much greater proportion than even 
tlie extent of their dominion. ^Elnw fancied 1bems(dves superior 
in arms and arts to all tlu' Europtaui as well as Asiatic races. — 
When the Burmeses trooi)s invaded the British territory, theircom- 
mandcr carried golden fetters, with which the (Governor Gene- 
ral of British India was to he hound when he should he led captive 
to Ava; and in the pockets of the Burmese offictu’S, the British 
found hitters from ladies, specifying how many slav(?s they ex- 
])e'cted to he res(u*ved for tlunn, out of the \\1iite Iduropeans at 
('alcutta. So little was known in that capital of the true charac- 
ter and strength of the Biurmese ; so ('.xaggerated were the sto- 
ries of their pt)wer and ferocity — that the native merchants were 
witli difficulty |)(3rsuaded to refrain from removing tlicir families 
and property from under the very guns of Fort William, when 
iiitelligencc was received of the invasion from Arracan. Con- 
sternation was, ind(K‘d, general throughout Bengal, and we re- 
member that several of the London paj)ers contained the most 
ominous })re(!iclions. All this has now almost a ludicrous charac- 
ter, wlu'ii contrasted with the events and issue of the war. A 
i'ew thousand British troops and seapoys beat the largest and 
best appointed armies of the ]iurme.se, led by their favourite 
chi(ifs, on their own soil, and dictated a peace within a few 
leagues of their capital, which also, the victors could have occu- 
pied witl) hut little additional bloodshed. The cessions which 
the Burmese government made to lUe JiriLish in 182(3, coiitain 
an area of ^8,800 English miles. This territory consists of the 
following parts; — the kingdom of Arracan divi(4ed Jnto four 
provinces; a jkuI of the province of Marlalian, and the entire 
provinces of Re or Ye, 'i'avoy and Mergui. 

Mr. Crawfurd had resided six months at Rangoon, as civil 
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commissioner of the Ih'it/^h goxernmeni, when, in Septemherj 
1826, he received instrticfions h) proceed to Avn^ lor the nego- 
tiation of a commercial treaty. In his suite was Mr. Jmlson, of 
the American Missionary Society, as translator and interpreter. 
This true minister of the (Gospel, and his disting;nislied wife, 
are both frecpiently mentioned in the narratives of the war, witli 
special liononr and g;ratitude. 'Fhcir ex])eric‘nc(', intellii^ence, 
and intrejiidity, were materially serviceable to the Hritish. We 
shall take occasion to quote some of the testimony borne in tlieir 
favour. Tlicir ag;ency erodes a hio;ber dc'grec' of interest for the 
transactions of the war and the (‘m!)assy, as their names and ])ur- 
snits are familiar to most of tlicir countrymen. Tin*, envoy se- 
lected, for his accommodation in ascendinc; the Irawadi, the 
Diana, of about one hundred and thirty tons, the first s/etnn- 
?r.9,vc/ which ever app(‘ared in India, and the same which the 
British army most advanta<:;eously used in ])enetraling into the 
heart of the empire. 'Fiiis is a circumstance which dc‘S(U‘V('S to 
be noted in tlie history of stc'am navic;ation. The ve^^sel (’\cifed 
the same curiosity and astonisliment in tin* nativ(\s of llu‘ int(’- 
rior, as tlie hrsi st^^am-lioat wliicli ascemhal tlie Missouri, in lh(‘ 
American Jndians. Mr. Crawfurd, in tracing his jirogrc'ss, 
marks points on the river which the Ihirinese niigld have so 
fortified as to have rendercal their country imjiregifabh* ; and at 
Donabew, wliich w'as regularly besieged, he relat(‘S how Ban- 
doola, the ablest and most renowned of the Jiurmese generals, 
was killed wjiilc reclining on a couch within the ])lac(% by an 
accidental shell, one of a half a dozen discharged as an exjieri- 
ment to ascertain the range of the J^ritisli mortal's. On liis death, 
the Burmese chiefs ofl'ered the command to his brother, who re- 
fused it; the Burmese troops at once di^pt'rsi'd ; the hrotlier fled 
to Ava, Avhero he found an order ri‘ady for liis execution, and 
was, in fact, within an hour after his arrival at his own liouse, 
put to death for refusing the command. Such is the nature of 
these Asiatic despotisms, that his fiite should not appear extraor- 
dinary, even the side of the anecdote, tliat the king exclaim- 
ed of another general, wlio liad liehaved gallantly and lost liis 
life, — Why did not the fool run away 

The aspect of the country which Mr. Crawfurd traversed, 
was such as it had been described thirty-one years before by Oo- 
loncl Symes and Dr. Hamilton. All llie natural advantages of 
every kind, had been either neglected or counteracted l>y that 
worst of scourges, arbitrary and corrupt government. As in 
Siam and Cochin China, the great men, or public dignitaries, 
whom the etivoy encountered on his ajijiroach to Ava, at first 
displayed extreme rojiugnance to acknowledge a mission from 
the governor general of Bengal ; a mere viceroy : tluiy inquired 
only after the licalth of the king of England. Wc indicated, in 
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our review of ]\[i\ ('rawfurd'H former work^ the abject debase- 
ment of the attendants of tlic Siamese oflicers of state ; hut iyj- 
man (It‘ii;ra(lalion was carried sliJl iTiirthcr in the S|)(*otacle which 
1 k> witiiessecl l)efore he reached Ihe Thirmese capital — the person 
cliaroMl willi the governor of Bassein’s sj)it-box, prostrate be- 
fore his exccdlenry, and liolding tlie ])recious utensil over his 
licad, without daring to look upwards! When the Britisli party 
came within sight of the more poj)ulons j)arts of their route, 
men, woimm, and eliildren, without distinction, crowded to the 
])anks of t]H‘ river, attracted by the nov(dty of the steam-boat. 
The women swam about the vessel in the evening, wholly tear- 
less and unaliaslied. In seeking supplies of food, Mr. Crawfurd 
could ])rociire no beef, tliougli hutlaloes and oxen were seen in 
numljers; for tlic liurnnms respect the lives of animals in pro- 
portion to their ^noi^nitudv^ believing in the metempsychosis, 
and su|)pnsing that the larg(‘r the animal, the more advanced to- 
wards peidection is the soul of which it is the receptacle. The 
])uhlic vorshij) wdiich was seen at some of the pagodas, made an 
agreeable impression. The most respectabh^ of the inhabitants 
visited those tem|)les from six to seven o’clock in the morning, 
in their best dresses, ])earing oflerings chieily of fruits and flow- 
ers. Their demeanour was highly decorous ; they were cheerful, 
but not noi#y ; and no grotesejue or ludicrous ceremonies entcr- 
<al into their devotions. WIkum^vhu', indeed, no superstition of a 
gloomy or fantastical cast prevails, public worship of the (lod- 
Iiead is found to jiromole jmblic hap])incsS and order — to ex- 
cite; social SN'm])alhies and im])rovc social manners. 

Mr. ('raufurd found, tluit owing to the insecurity of proper- 
ty, there e\isU‘d no substantial structures in the country, except 
ti)os(; whicli wen; dedicatial to religious j)iirposes. If a Bnrmaii 
becomc'S ricli, t(m]])lc-l)iiilding is the only luxiirydn which he 
can safely lavish Jjis wealth. At Jhigan, the gateways, the 
doors, the galleries and the roofs of all smaller temples arc inva- 
riably formed by a well-turned golliic aich. Substantial mate- 
rials, labour and ing(Miuit\ are all expended in the construction 
of pagodas ; private dweUiiigs soon fall to decay, and the archi- 
tectuia; of these is regulatcal by degrees of personal or official 
rank. It is death for a Burman to attempt to inhabit one of a 
higher order than that to which he is understood to be entitled, 
and degrading to live in or enter one benealli liis rank. Hence 
it liapj)ens, that chiefs, in travelling, liavo usually a house built 
for them at every stage; the poor villagers receive generally a 
very ’brief notice of the great man’s aj)proach, and wo to them 
and their huts, if tlie house be not completed by Jiis arrival, or 
if his order of architecture be not strictly observed ! No chief 
will enter the liouse even of an equal ; the king never goes into 
the liouse of a subject, not even of his brothers ; — but lie may 
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walk arm in arm witli them i?i llic courts before their dwelling. 
The repugnance to have any jierson ovvrheaJ^ ])revails withllie 
Burmans as well as the Siamese. Our envoy relates the fol- 
lowing anecdote of th('. governor who visitetl him at llerzada. 
‘‘The Wni}p!;hi (‘amo with a retinue of hc‘lw(*en four and tlvc 
hundred men. lie was rt'ctnved iimhir an awning on the jioop 
of the steam-vessel. He had not been long seated here, when a 
squall and heavy rain came on. I suggested to his Excellency 
the convenience of going bedow, wliich he long resisted, under 
tlie apprehension of committing liis dignity by placing liiniself 
in a situation wlH‘r(.‘. p(‘i*sons might tread ovei* his liead. This 
])rejiulice is more es[)ecial]y direcl(‘(l against tli(‘ fair sex. II is 
Jxxcelhmcy s('riously domanch'd to know whellier an\' woman 
had ever trod ii])on the pooj); and being assurcal in the negative, 
he at length cons(Mit(‘d to (mtiu* the cabin.” ]\lr. (h’awfiird early 
remarked the astonishing llexihility of llu' elhow-joint among 
the rmrines(‘ woimm. \nollier of the IJrilish travellers says — 
“Th(‘ most extraordinary \t\c:i ihv Jhirmalis liave adojittal witli 
r(\gard to beauty, is that of accustoming lh(‘ girls, from llu^ (‘arii- 
est ago, to Uiim the insideof the elbow out, as if dislocated. Tliis 
is the lie j)lus 7(1! r(f of (degance, and in all statues and tlrauings 
of women, they are represented in this posturtx S(‘eing an old 
woman one day with her arm thus distoiMed, 1 (‘xamfliuMl it, and 
found that ])ractic(‘ had render(*d the joint so (lexihli*, that it 
moved ^vlth equal facility eillun' way. d'hc old lady was (piite 
proml of tluMlegrecf of cur\ e which slie could giv(‘tlie arm ; and 
a|)i)car<‘d much flattered by my notice of it.” 

ddie J5urjnes(‘ le, males are regarded 1)\ lh(> ollun* s(‘X as inf('- 
rior beings, 'Fhe wife never sits at llie same labh'. A\ith, nor 
walks before the husband; she juu'forms tlie (i(dd labour and tlu* 
housidiold drudgery. It is stated by the Hritish writers, that 
the women, iie.verllKdess, an* lived} , int(dlig(mt, and good-hu- 
moured, that they gemcTally know liow to niad and write*, and 
“enter with the* great(*st warmth into the* news anel politi(‘S of 
the day.” 'They sutler no S('clnsion, like; the d'urkish, and are 
tlmr(ife)iv. tlu'i more faithful te) tlu‘ir ce)njugal eluties. ine|uirie'S 
aft(;r the female hranch{‘s oflhe’ir ramirK‘s, an* eionsider(‘d i)y the 
Burmans as marks of civility, in which n'SjX'ct tliey elilfer en- 
tirely from the inhabitants e)f liindostan anel e)ther counlries of 
Asia, among whom, such questions woulel he coirsidered as he- 
trayingthc utmost indedicacy. They are extremed)^ fond of dress, 
use*, false liair fe)r the cmbeJlishmeMit e)f Ihej head, carry rich ear- 
droj)S and ne*j[!klac(\s, and sing in a manne r whi(‘h gained the ap- 
pre)l)ation of ifll Mr. (hxiwfurd’s j)ar1v. Notwithstaneling the low 
estimation in wliich they arei gemejrally held, particular ineliyi- 
duals of them arc imagined to be ])rc*lernuturally cnelowed 
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against foreign foes. Major Snodgrass mentions, ' in noticing 
some ofllie final levies of the Hiinnan goveniincnt, lluit tlicyjn- 
eluded three young and handsrtmo women of liigli rank, who 
Avcrc believed by tlicir superstitious countrymen to have receiv- 
ed irot only the gift of prophecy and knowledge, but the miracu- 
lous |)ower of turning aside the balls of the English, and render- 
ing tlu*m wholly innocent and harmless. These amazons, dress- 
ed in warlike costume, rode constantly among the troops, in- 
spiring tliem with courage. A fatal bullet was seen to strike the 
breast of one of tluun. The Hurniesc rulers sent to their army 
before Prome, all the wmmen’ of Ava w'ho had the rej)utation of 
having a familiar si)irit, in order that they might put a S])ell on 
th(i foreigners. As tliev received wounds, they made obeisan- 
ces, with melancholy confidence in the ])ower of the deini-gods 
with wdiom tlu^y professed to maintain communion. In several 
instances, after battle, the bleeding bodies of otlicrs of these 
.sorcer(\sses were found, wdth sucli appearances of yoiitli and devo- 
tedness, as excited the compassion of the liritish soldiery. These 
coml)alanls, liowever, were not more conspicuous or unfortu- 
nate than the corps of several lliousand men, styled the king’s 
iuru! ueruhles ; particular bauds of wdiom w^cre distinguished 
by till' peculiar manner in wdiich tln*}^ wxu*c beautifully taltoo(‘d 
w ith tlie figures of elephants and tigeu’s, and by the jirecious 
stones and bits of gold and silver in their arms, introduced un- 
der the skin at a very early age. These' infatuated wu'otches, — 
tauglit to believe with llie multitude that* they had cliarrncd 
lives,— j'ecklessly exposed their persons, and jicrishcd in their 

Adiy. 

In ascending the river, the British envoy noticed a colony of 
1 1 indoos from the ('oromandel coast, dressing as Ihirmans, using 
the Hurman langtiagc, lint still following the religion of their 
own country: and on the opjio^itc side to this Hindoo settle- 
ment, were live or six villages of Catholic Cliristians, under a 
pastor, an European Italian. The families of these Christians 
liad been made ])risoners at Syrian, by Alompra,^ the Burmese 
coiujueror and founder of lh(', empire. At Sarawuih, the British 
army found in one of thcliouses, “ a plain and simple exjiosition 
of the tenets of the Christian faith, in the Jjatin and lJurman 
languages, and printed at the press of the Societ)?' for the pro- 
pagation of the true faith, at Rome, in 1785.” Aliout that jieri- 
od, — when the British of Hindostan were wholly ignorant of 
everything concerning llieir neig^ibours — some Italian ‘priests 
were settled at Ava, and taught Latin to several persons. The 
^‘OHicer of tlic British stall',” by wdiom this ciroumstance is re- 
lated, adds, that the Roman Catholic religion is still followed 

* Navvalivc of the Wvinnese AVar. Uy Major Snodgrass, Military Secretary to 
the Commander of the Expedition. 
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there by a few individuals. The French revolution, and the 
Ihriiklom of the Pope, prevented the Clnirch of liume from con- 
tinuing to send missionaries to the Hurint'se. 

The foreign religions are tolerated in the empire of Ihirinah ; 
native sectaries expose themselves to the punishment of death. 
There is no absolute religious ])crsccution ; but innovation of any 
kind is deemed dangerous to the state, and the emperor — ^Mlie 
J^ord of J^ife and Property’’ — cannot (‘ndure that any subject 
should have the presumption to difliu' with him in o])inion. 'The 
Purmesc priests are extremely numerous: they allect to stithy 
all curiosity about secular matters ; it being understood that 
their minds are a])sorbcd with Ilnur special duties and celestial 
contemplations. Tliey arc secured from the necessity of labour 
by voluntary contributions of the peo])lo : a priest never l)('gs ; 
Ik* only ‘^expects charity.’’ A high officer of state is regularly 
commissioned to settle such disputes and quarrels as may arise 
between them; for, — observes Mr. (Vawfurd, — quarrels do oc- 
cur now and then among these pious ])ersons, notwithstanding 
their seclusion and abstraction from tlie common business of llu*, 
world. vSeveral wild races of men, claiming no affinity with the 
Ikirmcse or Siamese, are scattered through the empire, and to- 
lerated in practising their original rites, and eschewing the Bud- 
dhist worship and faith. They have no local attachments, and 
arc easily induced to move their hal)itations from one ))art of 
tlic country to another, in search of better lands, of lH'altbi(‘r si- 
tuations, or from mere caprice. The Britisli envoy notes it as 
])erhaps the most remarkable circuinstanee coniK'cted with the 
existence of those tribes, especially of \\\e nn^st considerable of 
them, that they do not occupy particular districts or province's 
exclusively, but are scattered all over the; kingdoju, residing in 
the midst of, but not intermixing or associating with the; more 
civilized inhabitants. Thus situated, lliey live; under llu* gove*rn- 
ment of their own chiefs, preserving their peculiar customs, 
manners, anel language. The;y accej)l no public trust from the 
Burmans, and refuse to perform for them military and all other 
services. The similarity of the condition and character of the 
Indian tribes within some of the states of our Union, will strike 
every American reader. Whether the wild races in tlic Burman 
empire be aboriginal, is not told; but their independent exist- 
ence seems to be less obnoxious and difficult than that of our 
predecessors. 

The British mission completed tlie journey from Rangoon to 
Ava in thirty days, and might have accomplished it with ease 
in twenty. IVic distance is five hundred and forty-six miles. 
When they arrived at Ava, they wx're hailed by a gr(*at con- 
course of people, whose conduct was entirely decorous and re- 
spectful. Great alarm was previously felt both by the court 
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and people. The mif^sion consisted of less than thirty Euro- 
jK'uns, bill, had been ma,s>;nifjod hv riinioiir info some bimdroils; 
and from such a force the capital' itself was scarcely thou-rlit to 
be safe: — so altered by chastisement were the impressions of 
bra^jrarls, who, about a year before the hostilities with the liri- 
t’ish,"had pointed out to Mr. Judson, their heir-apj)arcnt as the 
])rince wlio was doomed to rule over all the nations of western 
Asia and Europe! In the capital, the llritish envoy found our 
countryman Dr. Price, and it gives us pleasure to quote the 
terms in wliich he testifies to his merits and services, in con- 
junction with Mr. .ludson. 

“On our rrlurn from our w.alk, we f'onml Dr. Price on bo.arcl, vrlio had come 
to ]):iy us a 'sislt. 'I'his g’ontlcniaii is a native of America, a physician, anti also a 
nnmsicr of tlio llaptist mission. lie bad been near six years in the country, was 
married to a Ibirmt sc lady, bad studied ibc lUirman lan^ua^^c, and spoke it with 
extraordinary facility, lake all otber Kuropoan and American irsidcn'ts in the 
countiy , be was imprisoned and fetten d durmi^ tlie war; for no loi^ic could coii' 
vmcc till* Ibirmans, but tliat all men with white skins had a common political in- 
terest. Tn their utmost need, however, they did not fad to a])ply to this j^enlle.- 
man and to Mr. Judson for atUice and assistanci'; and »t was m a great measure 
through their influence in surmounting tlic iinspeakalilc distrust, jealousy, and, 
it ma\ he added, incapacity of the lUiiman chii ts, that the ]}eace was ultimately 
brought about. Ur. Price was now in favour witli the king, had received a title 
from him, and attended the daily levees at tlic palace, 'rhrough him the dis- 
bursements were made on account of the mission, as far as regarded tlie sla}ing 
of animals, —a task m wliich no Burman connected with the government coukl, 
witli any regard fur his character, engage.*’ 

We may annex licrc Iho language concerning ]\Ir. Judson^ 
which is licld by tlie Jhdtisli (ifllccr of the St'iif/’ in liis able 
work, Two Years in Avii.'^ 

** VVe had not been encamped long when a war-boat was observed rounding 
a point some dist.mce up the liver; and, on its nearer apj^roacli, we discovered 
that it contained Dr. Ihiee, who informed Sir A. Campbell that he was accom- 
])anieil by Mrs. Judson, and two other prisoners. Tvveiity-fiv.e lacks of lupces 
( 230 , 000 /.) were in the W'ar-hoats which followeil liuri, and the premier Wong- 
licc, lord of J.avkaing, and Attweynw non Shvvug’uin, liad been sent, w’ith full 
])ovvers by tlie king, to concede every point wc demanded; hut being doubtful 
liow we should act after receiving the money and prisoners, had remained at 
Yepjjundine, twenty miles in the rear. Seven large war-boats, with a well-armed 
crew', contained the treasure; and a part of the beach was instantly appropriated 
for tlicm, under charge of a guard, to ])rcvent the obtrusive curiosity of onr 
army. A couple of tents were pitched for the reception of the Burman cliicf- 
tains, when they should arrive; and another for Mr. and Mrs. Judson, who, 
shortly afterwards, wc felt unfeigned pleasure in hearing had landed Irorn tlic 
boats. 

“Mrs. Judson’s health had of late been very had; and the sufferings, mental 
and bodily, to whicli that amiable and interesting woman had been exposed dur- 
ing the confinement of her hu.sbund, were so great, that it is almost im])osbil)lc 
to bcheve her fragile form could resist su(?li accumulated distress. Her per- 
mmul liberty was not restrained, and she avniilcd herself of it to make repeated 
and unavailing eflorts for the enlargement of lier Inishand; Jtut Ijer solicitations 
wore constantly refused, and she was even debarred from seeing him. As the 
noiirishincnt of the prisoners depended solely on the exertions of their friends, 
she supplied Mr. Jiulson with food; and occasionally contrived to communicate 
with him by hiding a slip of paper in the spout of a teapot; and, at one period. 
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the prisoners havinjy been moved to a place of confinement several miles from 
Avi’, she followed, and look up her abode in a miserable hut, v\ here, to escape 
insiTJb she assumed the Hurman attire. 

wore dreadful situation fora woman of fee lin^' and edtication to he placed 
in cannot well be imagined. She possessed not a single friend to whom she 
might look for assistance and .sii])port; slic had no home to inliabit; her daily- 
food was of the coarsest <lcscripliun; and, to increase her cares, I^Ir. Judson’s 
life she knew to be in the power of a cruel and sanguinary court. Yet still her 
strong min<l and good sense enabled her to make head against her adversities, 
until an addition was made to her cares l)\ the blilh of lier little infant; when 
she became so dangerously ill, that Dr. Price, on being released from prison, 
found her peri*ecllN senseless; hut, by timely restorath es and jiidtelous treat- 
ment, snccecdecl in causing an a’fcration f(>r tlic better in her health. 

“■Mis. Judson’s talents are already known to the public by the pnlillcation of 
her clever ‘I. otters fiom litirmah;* and it is a delighlfid task now to mention 
these few amongst miineroiis traits of benevolence, constancy, and fortitude, 
which ernbellisli the mmd of a lady whose unfortunate situation during tlie last 
two years has been so much the subject of regret.’* 

]\lr. C.'rawflird dwells, likewise, upon the barbarous treatment 
and severe su{rcrinG;s of the wortliy Jud.son in prison, where he 
remained twenty-one months altoi^ether, seventeen of which lu* 
passed in irons. At Ranjj!;oon, in Afay, he uiuh'rwtmt a 

Ion;; examination by the lirltish commissioner, in relation to the 
character of llu‘ .nurmest* and their 2;overnment, and their ])ro- 
ceedings and inij)ressions durint; the war. 'I'he iiiLcrro^atorics 
and answers are printed in the Appendix to the Journal t)f tlie 
Kmbassy, and compose a body of information nearl\*> as curious 
and ample as the Journal itself. When in ])rison, tiu* pious mis- 
sionary overheard two Burmese chiefs, who were in temporary 
confinement fo^* sonTe peccadillo, discoursim; to;>;('tl}(‘r on vioral 
sid)jects. The elder of tlie two asked the other if lu; kiuuv llie 
pro])er definition of an ‘^ui)ri“dit man.” ldu‘ }U)nn<;(‘r professed 
ignorance, and the senior added, Tlu:ii, I will tell you: an 
upright man is exactly the same tiling as a witless man or a sim- 
jileton.’^ Tlie ta.sk of converting to tlu' pi incijiles of Christianity 
such a philosopher as this, must indeed liave been arduous. Mr. 
Crawfurd adverts to Mr. and Mrs. Judsou’s main object, thus: 
^^Thc American missionaries, of late yeais, attempted the pro- 
pagation of Christianity among the Jiurmans ; and although they 
brought to their task a sliare of zeal, information, and Sound 
judgment, which has rarely been ecjualled in such undertakings, 
and from which bettor hopes miglit have liecn entertained, their 
jiroject failed of success. The result of this experiment, how- 
ever, would seem satisfactorily to show, that higotiy, on the 
part of the lower orders, seems to jiresent little, olistacle to their 
ado])tion of a new religion. r Mr. Jiulson and his comjianions 
have now cstalilishcd themselves within the British possessions 
at Martaban, fx^here a fair fudd is open to them for bestowing 
moral and religious instruction upon a people wlio certainly 
stand much in need of both, and are not without capacity to re- 
ceive til cm.’’ 
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To return to the British embassy.— Among the first persons 
of business who presented themselves, were two Chinese bro- 
kers, who spoke English, and liad made voyages to England^ 
and to the principal British settlements in India. Mr. Crawfurd 
takes occasion to observe of the Chinese: — These industrious 
.people are to be found in every part of the East, where there is 
room for tlie exercise of their useful diligence ; and wherever 
they are found, they are always superior to the inhabitants of 
the countries in which they sojourn.^’ The first Burman of rank 
who waited on the envoy, was an officer of state, an ugly fellow, 
but a great speaker, lie delivered a formal harangue about the 
emperor, The most glorious monarch, the Lord of the Golden 
Palace, the Sun-rising King.” Every thing that belongs to the 
king is cither of gold or gilt. lie is termed the Golden mo- 
narch, the Golden foot, and when a communication is made to 
him, it goes to the golden car or golden presence. But here, 
truly, all is not gold that glitters. Few of the ornaments of the 
royal palac(‘.s, the war-boats, or even the |)ago(las, arc solid; — 
tinsel is chicily used. Tlie noble visiter of the envoy lavished 
magnificent praises on all the British party, and then appeared 
ccjually solicitous to become the subject of their panegyric. His 
questions were nearly as direct in his own behalf, as was the 
address of |hc Burmese commissioners \vho were sent to treat 
for peace with Sir Archibald Campbell, the British commander 
in chief. After having inquired very affectionately about the 
health of the king of Eni^land, and after •complimenting Sir 
Archy, they said, “Did you ever before see two such great 
men as wc* arc?” The two first objects of Mr. Crawfurd were — 
the immediate commencement of the negotiation, and a public 
audience of the Golden sovereign. In the conferences, Mr. Jud- 
son and Dr. Price were the interpreters, and rendered services 
which arc libc'rally acknowledged in the .lournal. 'I'he British 
envoy ]>ears emphatic testimony to Mr. Judson's “distinguish- 
ed good sense and intelligence, unquestioned honour and integ- 
rity, and thorough knowledge of the Burmese language and 
character, and tlie topics of the negotiation.” The good faith 
of the interpreter and auxiliary stood in stronger relief by rea- 
son of the false cunning, disingenuousness, and studied delays 
of the Burmese commissioners, who concluded at last a com- 
mercial convention of four articles, yielding scarcely any real 
or new advantage to the British trade. It was accomplishing 
much, according to the envoy, to ascertain that liberal arrange- 
ments could be made with the courf of Ava under any circum- 
stances. The minutes of the discussions are al^^ogcther of an 
amusing tenor; so perverse, suspicious, slippery, oblique, and 
circumlocutory, were the diplomatic rogues. 

Soon alter the arrival of the mission, they were invited to be 
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present at a boat-racoy — a royal cntcrlainnwnt The golden 
bar^e of the king and quccirwas a truly splendid vessel, and Ifis 
Majesty could be distinguished at once by his being the only 
person in an erect position, the miiltlUidc croucliing or crawl- 
ing all around him. The burden of the boatmen’s song was — 
“The Golden glory shines forth like tlie round Sun.” Towards 
the close of the day, the king sent the guests a repast of excel- 
lent confectionary, and some other comestibles, including “a 
dish of crickets, fried in sesamum oil,^’ — all in vessels of gold. 
The nobles who brought the refreshments, — grandees of the 
first class, — were, Ilis Majesty's principal hujfoouy Chief of 
the Puppet-shows and Manager of Theatricals,” and his fa- 
vourite actor, who wore ^^the chain of the higlicst distinction.” 
The next day anotlier repast was sent, accompanied by a sup- 
ply of Purman tea, dressed with sesamum oil and garlic — the 
common mode of consuming that article in the Burman empire. 
The procession of the royal barges, and tlui many gilt war and 
private boats, upon whicli the setting sun shone dazzling!}", 
proved the most splendid and imposing pageant which Mr. 
Crawfurd had ever witnessed. 

On the 20th of October, the mission were solemnly presented 
to the king, and seven clepliants conveyed them to the glitter- 
ing palace. All the Princes of the Blood first entered the Hall 
of Audience; the whole interior of the palace was “ one blaze 
of gilding;” and IMr. Crawfurd expresses his doubt whether so 
singular and imposing on edifice exist in any country. The mo- 
narch and his queen came overladen with dress and trinkets; 
the crown, of massive gold, was studded with rubies and sap- 
phires: — the Burmese courtiers bent tlu'ir lu'ads to the ground; 
the gentlemen of the mission took off their lials and made a com- 
mon bow. ^MVhen their majesties were sealed,” says Mr. 
Crawfurd, the resemblance of the scene to the illusion of a 
well got up drama, forcibly occurred to us; but I may safely 
add, that no mimic exhibition could equal the splendour and 
pomp of the real scene.” Tlie occasion selected for the ])rcs(;nt- 
ation was the Burman annual festival of ]nirdo)L askingy^^ in 
order that the British might appear to the people to he among 
the crowd of suppliants asking forgiveness of the (loldcu Foot 
for past offences. Most of the others addressed him as “ the 
Great King of Righteousness,” and “ the Soveroign Controller 
of the present state of existence.” At tliis audience, tlie king 
did not speak directly to the British envoy, but caused some 
unmeaning questions to be read to him from a book, by an 
interpreter. ^ few presents were made to the embassy ; Mr. 
Judson, however, was left out in the distribution, upon the 
ground that he was deemed a Burman subject, and a deserter 
from his allegiance. His Golden Majesty, at this period, was 
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nhout forty-three years of age; IJvely and playful; fond of 
pinchinp;, slapping, and sometimes roasting or beheading .his 
courtiers; addicted lo riding on elephants, and on the shoulders 
of a brawny subject. The favourite man-horse, or Centaur, 
before the war, was “ a native of Sarwa, a man of great bulk 
and strength, with shoulders so broad and fleshy as to make his 
majesty’s seat perfectly easy and comfortable. A strap of mus- 
lin, as a bridle, is put into the mouth of ^Hhe honoured ])iped.” 
This exercise is not reserved as a j)rivilege to the monarch, but 
is common to the other fuli-growii meml)ers of the dynasty. 
The queen, a ci-devant mistress, and neitlier handsome nor 
young, had acquired an unlimited ascendancy over her sportive 
husband. Mr. Crawfurd saw him mount l)is magnificent ele- 
phant with astonishing agility, place himself upon the neck of 
the animal, take the hook in his hand, and drive or guide with 
jierfect skill. The heir-apparent, a child of thirteen years of age, 
jierformed the same feat. The king, when displeased with his 
ministers or courticu’s, kicks them, pursues tlnun with a drawn 
sword or sharp S|)car, or sends them lo be stretched and flayed 
in the sun. The cabinet, in their flight from the royal indigna- 
tion, often afford a ludicrous sjiectacle — leaping over the balus- 
trades, tumbling head over heels, one on top of another, dovvn 
staii-s, aii(Winally running for life. At an interview which His 
Majesty gave the mission, after a boxing match with which he 
had entertained them, ^‘.he never sat,"’ says Mr. Crawfurd, 

during several hours that xve were in His presence, for ten 
minutes, in the same placx^, but constantly moved and strutted 
al)out, asking if tlie art of boxing was understood in England, 
and conversing with so much afl'ablc vivacitj", that there was no 
}»ossil)iIity of recognising in him the prince, wdio, a few days 
before, had spread his prime minister to dry in the meridian 
sun, with a heavy weight on Ids breast, for a faux pas.^^ 

Wellington, Metternich, Nesselrode, and Polignac, are rather 
more safely and honourably circumstanced near their “ gracious 
masters.” 

The white elephant of Ava has nearly as much renown as 
the black ox Apis. The former, it appears by Mr. Crawfurd’s 
Journal, is not absolutely worshipj^cd ; imr an object of popu- 
lar veneration in the degree generally supposed. No religious 
devotion is paid to the animal, except by the lowest classes ; 
but it is considered an indispensable part of the regalia. Bur- 
mese sovereignty is incomplete wdUiout it, and the more there 
are of the white complexion, the more excellent is deemed the 
state of the kingly office. Both the court and the people would 
think it dreadfully inauspicious to be without a White Elephant; 
the capture of one is lavishly rewarded ; large sums of moncy^ 
and offices, titles, and estates, arc bestowed upon the fortunate cap- 
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tors. That which Mr. Crawfurd saw was about, twenty-five years 
old, and its establishment was very large and costly; it had its 
minister or vizier, with secretary and dej)ulies, and a considerable 
endowment of land for its maintenance. In tlic preceding reign, 
one of the finest districts of the kingdom was the estate of the 
White Elephant. His majesty of Siam has no less than six of 
those sacred quadrupeds — a degree of good fortune, which, 
when positively averred by the British envoy, to the Burmese 
monarch and negotiators, seemed to excite more incredulity, 
envy, and mortification, than were produced by the victories of 
the seven British regiments over their armies of sixty thousand 
men. The manner in which the educated elephants tame the 
young and wild, and in which they are baited in public, and 
goaded into mutual combat, is fully described by Mr. Crawfurd. 
They but with their foreheads, and endeavour to wound each 
other with their tusks. This animal being an object of interest, 
we shall quote a passage of the Journal in relation to the race 
of Ava. 

•* Having now seen so much of the royal elephants, T shall describe what has 
come to my knowledge respecting these animals. All the elephants of the king- 
dom, tame or wild, arc considered royal property: they are a royal monopoly : 
but the king, as a mark of special favour, gives the use of them to liis wives, 
concubines, brother, and sons, and occasionally, but rarely, to some of the high- 
est dignitaries of his government. Every one who takes an elephant must de- 
liver it to the king ; and the killing even of a wihl elephant is <lcemed an of- 
fence punishable by a heavy fine : it is done notwithstanding, both on account 
of the ivory and flesh, which last is eaten by the Barmans, after being dried in 
the sun, v hen, to^save tTie penalty, it passes under the name of buffalo beef. 
The king, I am told, is possessed, in all, of about one thousand elephants, diviil- 
ed into two classes : those which are thoroughly broken in and tamed, consist- 
ing principally of males? and those tliat arc employed as decoys, all females, and 
in a half wild state. They are under two chiefs : that of the first called the Sen- 
wun, or elephant governor ; and that of the second, the Aok-ma, or Aong^ma- 
wun ; words which signify “governor of female decoys.” I’lie latter are exclu- 
sively used as decoys ; and, for this purpose, generally kept in the neighbour- 
hood of forests frequented by elephants. Here they are frequently joined by 
wild females, as well as by males. When the latter is the case, the particular 
herd that has been joined by the male, is driven into town ; arul the last caught, 
in the manner w'hich we saw yesterday, for the king’s amusement. I believe 
that elephants in general are not caught in this country in tlie large way practis- 
ed in India, Ceylon, and other countries ; the nnxle of taking them by decoys, 
and breeding, being quite sufficient to keep up the stock. With respect to 
breeding in the domestic .state, or at lea.st in the half domestic stale, in which 
the female elephants are generally kept, I have made frequent inquiries into it? 
and it is, in fiict, such an evcry-clay occurrence, that there can be no doubt re- 
specting the truth of it. I have seen no herd of elephants without three, four, 
five, or six young ones, — some not more tlian a month, and others between 
three and four years old. Among these animals the intercourse of the sexes 
goes on exactly as among other qaadrupeds. 'fhere seems to be no foundation 
whatever for lire pretended delicacy which has been ascribed to them : it is, in 
reality, a roinancc^f European origin. In addition to the testimony of many na- 
tives, I have on this subject the assurance of two Europeans, who have lived for 
years in Ava. 1 may add, that the courage and sagacity of this animal have been 
nearly as much exaggerated as its modesty. Its bulk, its strength, and its trunk, 
are its great recommendations, especially the latter. If man has been called the 
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wisest ofnniwals, because be possesses hands ; the elephant way, with as much 
tnitli, be called the wisest of quadmped.s, hetaiise he pos.scsscs a trunk. But for 
this instninicnt, and its great strength, I, think it doubtful whether it w'ould be 
ranked higher in intellccluul cndow'ments than a despised animal of the same na- 
tural family, — the hog. 

“Tl\e best elephants belonging to liis Biirman majesty are procured in the 
. mountainous parts of the country, and those of the plains are said to be inferior 
in strc'ngth, symmetr}', and courage. The finest arc obtained in the district of 
Bamathcn, on the Kycndwen river, and in that of Sandapuri in Lao, which is no 
doubt the (diantanaburi or Lan*chang of the Siamese, — a country celebrated 
amongst these latter people also for its line elephants. The elephants of Pegu, 
a low country, are not esteemed, their tusks being considered small, their limbs 
feeble, and their carcasses large. The elephant is said to be found in perfection, 
only witliin, and about the Tropics ; but if the statement now made be accu- 
rate, tlicir character also seems considerably influenced by the local and physi- 
cal circumstances of the different countries of which they are natives.” 

The envoy gives a particular account of his presentation to 
the heir-apparent and other members of the royal family. The 
prince, a tine lad, wore a splendid dress, sat on a brilliant throne, 
and pronounced, with sensible agitation, the two questions which 
he had been taught for the occasion. A crowd of anxious wo- 
men stood behind him, and among them was to be distinguished 
his nurse, an elderly and venerable matron, whose countenance 
and demeanor (winced the utmost solicitude for the boy’s suc- 
cess in this exhibition before strangers. ‘‘The attitude of the 
queen’s Iniother,” says Mr. Crawfurd, was the most respect- 
, ful possible ; lie was u])on his knees, resting himself upon his 
heels, so as ctTcctually to keep the solCvS of his feet out of view, 
— a point of indispensable etiquette towards visiters of any re- 
spcctabilify.” Two of the king’s corps de hallci were perform- 
ing, and displayed great agility. Sometimes they bent the body 
backwards so as to touch the ground with the head, and without 
any assistance from their hancls, to recovcjr their erect position. 
They sang, while they danced with the utmost vmlence. Soon 
after this audience, Mr. Crawfurd learned that there was a Court 
historiographer, who recorded remarkable events, and whose im- 
partiality and accuracy are exquisitely shown in the following 
report of the war of 1826, “In the years 1186 and 87, the Kit- 
la-pyiij or white strangers of the west, fastened a quarrel upon 
the Lord of the Golden Palace. They landed at Rangoon, took 
tliat place and Prome, and were permitted to advance as far as 
Gandaboo ; for the king, from motives of piety and regard to life, 
made no effort whatever to oppose them. The strangers had 
spent vast sums of money in their enterprise; and by the time 
they reached Gandaboo, their resources were exhausted, and 
they were in great distress. They petitioned the king, who, in 
his clemency and generosity, sent them large supis of money to 
pay their expenses back, and ordered them out of the country.” 
Some modern European generals and annalists have contrived 
to represent battles and campaigns, so as to astonish the imme- 
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diatc •parties to them, and render the pai2;e of domestic history 
worse even than doubtful ; but we think tliat the Ihirman chro- 
nicler has given an unrivalled specimen of the art of perverting 
truth. He liad proiited, in the moral way, but little by the pro- 
cession, which, once a month, at the new moon, goes about the 
city of Ava, reading a proclamation which enjoins the inhabitants 
to observe the laws of truth and the liiuldliist commandments. 
The Burman government has other habits, which are not un- 
known in European administration. It intercepted and opeiu^d 
the letters which were sent from Rangoon to tlic Hritisli mission; 
and it employed spies, wlio skilfully and indefatigalily watch- 
ed them and the king’s negotiators likewivse. The ministers of 
state, moreover, do what in every country they an* aj)t to com- 
mit — deceive their master ; keep him in ignorance of the n'al 
aspect of affairs; flatter his vanity, and usurp his ])ower. I'his 
begets the rough kind of reaction upon them wliich we men- 
tioned above. 

No public officer under the Burmese government cv(‘r re- 
ceives any fixed jiccuniary salary. Tlie, jirincipal functionaries 
are recompensed hy an assignment of the labour and industry of 
a given portion of the inhabitants; and llie inferior hy lees, jier- 
quisites, and irregular emoluments. Extortion and bribery are 
familiar to all. Grants of land, conveying the righi» to tax the 
inhabitants, are made*, to favourites of every description, (’aptain 
Alves, in his inquiries in the province of Jiassein, found a vil- 
lage which had been granted in perpetuity to a Kareyan pea- 
sant, educated'^by a Burme.se robber, on account of the [leculiar 
skill which he displayed as a boxer before the king. The con- 
dition of the grant, in this case, was, that tlic grantee should in- 
struct the village youth in the noble science of jmgilism. When 
an individual falls under the displeasure of government, and 
loses favour or place, he is invariably stript of his estate. Con- 
sequently, his business is to extort as much as possible, as quick- 
ly as possible. The judges of the courts take bribes from both 
sides, and protect him who pays most. Deriving their emolu- 
ments from litigation, they promote it sedulously. Suing a 
man, or putting him into justice, as the phrase is, is held to 
be equivalent to the infliction of the most serious calami t3^ The 
criminal jurisprudence is excessively cruel. Principals and wit- 
nesses are all put to the torture in important cases ; fetters al- 
ways accompany imprisonment. Capital punishment has the 
most barbarous forms, and the Burmans suffer it with wonderful 
intrepidity qr indifference. As an instance, a gentleman men- 
tioned to Mr. Crawfurd that he had seen a woman, condemned, 
for murder, to be thrown to a tiger, deliberately creep into the 
cage, and make the animal an obeisance ; — she was instantly kill- 
ed, by a single blow of his fore-foot, and dragged by him into the 
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recess of bis dcih Gaolers torment their prisoners at wiil, for 
the purpose of extracting money. The English and Americfin 
prisoners at Ava, during the war; repeatedly paid fines to the 
principal gaoler, in order to obtain mikUir treatment ; hut as there 
seemed to be no end to his exactions, they determined at length 
•to’resist any further demands. They were all in the same stocks 
— a long wooden frame, connected with thereof of the prison, at 
each exU'cmity, by ropes. One day, shortly after their refusal 
to make further payment, they found the stocks, with their low- 
er limbs in tliem, gradually rising, until it left them forming an 
angle of about forty-live degrees with tlic ground, on wJiich their 
heads and shoulders alone rested. After being suspended thus 
for an hour or two, nothing remained for them but to propitiate 
the old extortioner by an additional bribe, which was done 
through their friends or relations. 

The theory of the llurmese government is perfect despotism 
in tlu) head. The king is absolute lord of the life and property 
of all his subjects. Every Burmese is his slave, in person, pro- 
perty, and labour. The fear of popular insurrection is the only 
restraint under which tlie king acts. As in Siam, the extreme 
despotism of the administration represses the growth of popu- 
lation, and thus preserves a much higher rate of wages than ex- 
ists in Chini or Hindostan ; and owing to high wages, the labour- 
ing classes arc comparatively well fed and clad : the government 
cannot easily despoil the ])easantry of the earnings of personal 
daily labour. What appears at first incompatible with the se- 
verity of the despotism, is an indirect effect of one of its bale- 
ful influences. From the same cause, beggary is rare among 
the Burmese, ami famine and epidemic disorders are unfre- 
quent. When a mcrcluint hajipcns to acquire considerable pro- 
perty, he is registered by a royal edict, under the name of a 
Thuthe, or rich man;’^ a title that places him under the pro- 
tectioa of tlie Court, to wliich he becomes regularly tributary, 
lie makes periodical presents to the king, and lends sums, which 
arc seldom repaid, to the princes and child' ollicers of state. By 
degrees he is despoiled of his wealth, but he retains his honorary 
appellation. At Ava, there is one police-arrangement, whimsi- 
cal enough, but j)i'rha])S salutary on the whole. Whoever car- 
ries money to crowded ])uhlic places, may be lawfully plunder- 
ed of it by a ])ublic oilicer, or any other person ; no redress can 
be had. A detected pickpocket is let loose as justifiable by im- 
memorial usage. The imprudence /)f exposing large sums of 
monc*y at theatres and other general resorts in our large cities, 
is so gross, that the bearers can scarcely be pitied Mdien they re- 
turn without tliem. Among the natural curiosities which Mr. 
Crawfurd saw during his sojourn in the capital, none made a 
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deeper impression upon him than that which he has described 

as follows: — * 

• 

“ We had heard much of a person said to be covered all over with hair, and 
who, it was insisted upon, more resembled an ape than a human bein^^; a de- 
scription, however, which, I am ^lad to say, was by no means realized by his 
appearance. Having’ expressed a curiosity to see this individual, the kmff polite^ 
ly sent him over to our dwelling some days ago, and Dr. Wallich and 1 took 
down on the spot the following account of himself and his history. His name 
was Shwe-Maong, and he staled himself to be thirty years of age. He was a 
native of the district of Maiyong-gyi, a country of Lao, situated on the Salucn, 
or Martaban river, and three mouths’ journey from Ava. I’tic Saubwa, or chief 
of the country, presented him to tlie king as a curiosity, when a cliild of live 
years of age, and he had remained in Ava ever since. His height was five feet 
three inches and a half, which is about the ordinary stature of the lJurinese. 
His form was slender, if compared with the usually robust make of the Hindoo* 
Chinese races, and his constitution was rather delicate. In his complexion there 
was nothing remarkable, although upon the whole he w'as perhaps rather fairer 
than the ordinary run of Hurmese. The colour of his eyes was a dark brown, 
not so intense as that of the ordinary lUirman. I'lie same thing may be said of 
the hair of the head, which was also a little finer in texture, and less copious. 

*‘The whole forehead, the cheeks, the eyelids, the nose, including a portion 
of the inside, the chin — in short, the whole face, with tlie exception of the red 
portion of the lips, were covered with a fine liair. On the forehead and cheeks, 
this was about eight inches long ; and on the nose and chin, about four inches. 
In colour, it was of a silvery gray; its texture was silky, lank, and straight. The 
posterior and interior surface of the cars, with tlie inside of the external ear, 
were completely covered with hair of the same description as that on the face, 
and about eight inches long: it was this chiefly which contributed to give his 
whole appearance at fir.st sight an unnatural and almost inhuma^i aspect. He 
may be strictly said to have had neither eyelashes, eyebrows, nor beard, or at 
least they were supplanted by the same silky hair which enveloped the whole 
face. He stated, that ^hen a child, the whole of this singular covering was 
much fairer than present. 'Fhe whole body, with the exception of the hands 
and feet, was covered with hair of the same texture ami colour as that now de- 
scribed, but generally less abundant: it was most ])lenlifiil over the spine and 
shoulders, where it was Jive Inches long: over the breast it was about inches: 
it was most scanty on the fore-arms, the legs, tlnglis, ami abdomen. We thought 
it not improbable that this singular integument might be periodically or occa- 
sionally shed; and inquired, but there was no ground fur this surmise; — it was 
quite permanent. 

Although hut thirty years of age, Shwe-maong had, in some respects, the ap- 
pearance of a man of fifty-five or sixty: this w’as owing to a singularity connect- 
ed with the formation of the teeth, and the consequent falling m of the cheeks. 
On inspecting the mouth, it was discovered that he hud in the lower jaw but 
five teeth, namely, the four incisors and the left canine; and in the upper but 
four, the two outer ones of w hich partook of the canine form. 7'he molares, or 
grinders, were of course totally wanting. The gums, where they should have 
been, were a hard fleshy ridge, and, juilging from appearances, there was no 
alveolar process. 'J'lie few teetli he liad were sound, but rather small; and he 
had never lost any from d.sease. He staled, that he did shed his infantine 
teeth till he w’as twenty years of age, wdien they were succeeded in tlie usual 
manner by the present set. lie also expressly asserted, that he never had any 
niolares, and that he experienced^no inconvenience from the want of them. 

** I’lie features of this individua*! were regular and good for a Burmese. The 
intellectual faculties were by no means deficient; on tJie contrary, he was a per- 
son of very goocf sense, and his intelligence appeared to us to be rather above 
than below the ordinary Burmese standard. 

He gave the following account of the manner in wliich the hairy covering 
made its appearance. At his birth, his cars alone were covered with hair, about 
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in Ihcir form. The mother, rutlicr a pretty Dunnan woman, came to us lo-(!ay 
alon.H' w ith her third and fouith child. 'Fhe eldest, ahoiit five years of ai^e, was a 
stnkinj,^ likeness of her mother, and a jirelty intereslinf,^ cliihl, witliout any mal- 
conforiiiation wliatcver, or iiuleed any thmj^ to hei’ ti'oin an ordi- 

nary healtliv r'lidd. She htg’an to teeth at the usual perioil, and had all lier in- 
fantine teeth c<»mplele at two years of aj^-e. 'I’lie vniin^-esl chihl w .is about two 
}eais and a lialt old, a M“iy stout line iitlant: siie was horn with liair within the 
anterior portion ot the ear. At six months old it hei’an to appear all over the 
cars, aiul at one year old <m difleient parts of llu'hodj. 'fins hair was of a 
lij^^ht daxen colour, and of a fine sdk_\ texture. A\'lu n tw'o } cars of ac^fc, and 
not until then, she g-ot a couple oi‘ mcKor teeth in eai'h jaw, but had as yet 
neitiier camue nor molaies. Sl)We-maong assured us, that none of his yiarents 
or relations, and, as far us he knew, none of Ins countrymen, weie marked like 
himself. 

“ Our draftsman made very faithful sketches of the fatlier and youngest child, 
to wlueii I refi r. AllO’ making the* party presents, they took their lea\e of us, 
extremely gr.iteful for our utlenlion. Shweunaong, we found, h.ul been occa- 
sionally employed by the ('(uirt as a buffoon, having been taught to imitate the 
antics of a monke}. For tliese fv.ils, howe\er, the poor U How does not seem 
to ha\e been ^ ery* hherallx rew aided; for, to .subsist liimself and fiunily, he was 
oidiged to betake himself to the Uade oi* a bask< t-maker, in wind) he was now 
employed, lie w otdd h.ne turneel his monslrosilv to belter account in L.on- 
ilon.*' 0 


two inches lonp, ami of a flaxen staU-.l, tlilu lie 

on the body generally, and hvst on tin j j 

of age; the ki))g, as he stated Itimsdf, having made him a present of a Wift. By 
tin’s woman hehas/iad four rlnldren, a/igir/s; the cJdcfil died nhen three yenrs of 
iw'c. and the .seennd when cleten mo/ithfi old. There was nnthiw^ remarkable 
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* Lei)rosy is tiommon among; the Piurmcst^, and is the same with 
the worst form ofthat disorthn', as ll jmevailed among the Jews, 
and in tlu‘ juiddh' agc'^J in Kurojie. The lepers •are not only 
(‘Xpelled from soritdy, hut* the interdict extends to their de- 
scendants, for ever ; jt is deemed to be tlie jxmalty of some 
(‘riiiie, in some former state of exivsttmee. Kverv physical evil, 
imleial, and t'vc'ry natural ileformity, are viewt'd in the same 
light, so as to be tlepi'ivt'd of claim to compassion or sympathy. 
The. deaf, the blind, the dumb, the i.'ime, the epileptic, arc cal- 
lousl}^ ])roscribed, through tlie force of doctrine. 

Tlie (dreu inference of Ava, tin' metropolis, round tlie walls, 
ami including the suburbs, is about five and a half miles, lii ge- 
neral, the houses arc mere huts thatched with grass. The many 
tall white or gilded spires of temples, give to the city, at a dis- 
tance, a splendid and imposing appearance. Rangoon is the 
chief, and, indeed, almost the only ])orL of foreign trade in tho 
liurman dominions. A vast ninnl)er of ships freepicnted it dur- 
ing the occupation of the place by the British. Its site -being 
highly advantageous for ship-building, that business has been 
j^nrsued there extensively, since the year 178(). In the thirty- 
eight years which preceded the British occupatioTi, there were 
constructed one hundred and eleven square-rigged vessels of. the 
European model, amounting in the aggregate to about 35,000 
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tons. ' Several of the ships were of from 800 lo 1000 ions bur- 
then. Under the direction' of European masters, lh(‘ Ikirmeso 
were found to make dexterous and laborious artisans ; greatly 
surpassing, in this respect, the natives of JJritish India. W hen 
the British army took possession, they found a twenty-eight 
gun frigate on the stocks, for the Iniaum of Muscat, which was 
not long afterwards launched, and admired by judges as a very 
fine vessel in every particular. She was built wholly by Bur- 
mese workmen, under the direction of an Englisli sliip-liuilder, 
and at one tliird less tlian slio would have cost in any uthei* 
dock-yard in the world. It is not ten years since European 
goods were introduced, in any cjuantity, into IVgu and Ava : 
witliin that jjeriod, the demand has annuall}’' and cousiderabl\ 
increased. Tliere is scarcely an article of dress which is not al- 
ready British, or likely to become so. Mr. Erawfurd jironoun- 
ces Rangoon to be, in a commercial and military \ iew, tlu* most 
convenient and useful port in the Indian vseas. U was not r(‘- 
tained by the British, but would be of more value to tlunn, ac- 
cording to the envoy, tlian all their temporal acijuisitions lo tlu* 
south, and their pecuniary indemnity. 

Mr. Crawfurd n'gai'ds the Burmaiis as gn^atly inferior lo tlu* 
Hindoos in civilization, and still more to the Chinese. In hisojii- 
nion, they are a ])eoj>le eminently lame and uiiwarljke, in (‘om- 
parison with all the military tribes of India. The popidar narra- 
tive of Colonel Symes, wliich has been so widely r(‘ad, has hdt 
an erroneous impression of their resources and merits. Tiie (ki- 
loncl has described tliem as a civilized, improving, numerous, 
and martial race — “ a jiicture,’^ observes our author, wliich 
the recent contest, and the close examination of their character 
whicdi tlu' results of that contest alfonhul tlie victors an opportu- 
nity of making, ai*e far, indeed, from liaving verified.’’ Cajitain 
Coxe published, in 1821, tlu; account of his mission, and fur- 
nished a more faithful delineation than ‘Hlu; more ambitious and 
agreeable narrative of his predecessor.” Major Snodgrass, in his 
history of the war, relates, tliat nothing, during the conferences 
for peace, Avas more striking tlian the anxiety of the Burm(;s(^ 
chiefs to show themselves well acquainted with the mannersand 
customs of Euro])eaii nations, and to advance their own claim to 
rank in every respect as high as any of them in the scale of so- 
ciety. They took every opportunity of repcatin^the Avords — in 
allusion to their OAvn country and England — ‘‘The two great 
and civilized nations;” reprobating, too, the execution of prison- 
ers, and other barbarous acts, which they notoriously practise. 

Smoking tobacco obtains almost universally among the Bur- 
mese of both sexes. They use sugars. Formerly they blacken- 
ed the teeth indelibly, but now young men and Avomcn, before 
the age of marriage, keej) their teeth white and clean ; after that 
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pnriod, would he considered an unbecoming affeclaAon of 
youth in the one sex, and an indication of loose iinnioclcsiy*in 
the otlier, to he too nice upon tliis point.’^ The ])riosts have 
their heads closely shaved, and the colour of their dress is always 
yello.v, whicli it woulfl ho deemed nothing less than sacrilege 
ill any one else to wear. Mr. Crawfurd states, that it is not uii- 
common to see one of the people pay his devotions in due form 
to the otd garment of a priest on a hush, luing out to dry, or to 
one after lieing washed. The clergy, or Poonghi^ are dej)icted 
hy tlic ^^()flic(‘r of the staff, as quiet, unassuming, and polite. 
"fJiey never int(*rfcrcin jiolificsor allairs of state, and their prin- 
cipal occupation is to instruct the children in reading and writ- 
ing. Monasteries and food are provided for them by their pa- 
rishioiu'rs; — tlu'y arc forbidden to receive money of any kind, 
'fhey take a vow of celibacy. ^‘Kvery morning a certain num- 
ber of them are to be seen gliding through the streets of the 
towns or villages, with downward eyes, carrying large japanned 
hask(‘ts for the rece|)tion of food, which the people freely be- 
stow, according to their means.’’ ^Mle interior of their convents 
Is as plain as their attire: — a mat forms their bed, and a small 
pillow is the only other article of furniture. Almost every male 
nurman can read and write, — so faithful arc the Poonghi to their 
oflico. l^abication is entirely eleemosynary. In the liigher 
branches of knowledge, llic attainments of the nation are ex- 
Iremel}' limited ; they arQ blindly addicted to astrology and 
rd<*hymy, from tin* king t(j the peasant. When they perceived 
the Mrilisli mission collecting minerals and fossils, they con- 
cluded at once that the purpose was to convert tlicm into gold 
and siUer. Some Burmese courtiers pul to an intelligent Arme- 
luan nnu’chant, this question — ‘^Can the Englisli convert iron 
into silver?” Tlie Armenian, wlio was thoroughly versed in 
their ianguago, answered, that the English understood the art, 
but not in the sense in which they spoke, lie took an English 
penknife out of his pocket, and threw it down on the table be- 
fore them, observing that it was worth more than its weight in 
silvTT, and tliat this was a true example of the alchymical skill of 
the English ; — an excellent lesson for all tlic world! The great- 
er part of the Burman literature is metrical ; and consists of 
songs, religious romances, and chronological histories. Mr. Jud- 
son, who had perused many of the religious romances, assured 
the Brltisli envoy that a few of them are works of considerable 
interest and merit. Mr. .ludson co^papilcd a copious dictionary 
gnd valuable grammar of the Burmese language, of which an 
edition was printed, with the native character annexed, at the 
missionary press at Serampore. In the entertaining Volume of 
the ^K)nicer of the staff,” wc find the annexed information. 
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“ 'I'Ho Tlvirmnn booivs ;ire mostly matU'from sli[>s of P.ilmyra-k'nf, about tbrco 
inrbcs \v*kU‘ aiul a toot lonj^ ; um\iol)Lrot \\b:ch l>t loj^ iastcncd tAio 

titM between two thin japaniK'd boards of tlic .same dinuiesions, winch constj- 

tiitc the bindinc;'. r • i i , 

**Thc Jhinunn chnructcr /s formed of circles ni)d sf\Q'meJits of circles, closch 
ronncctvii ; the letters ure written from leii to ri^^ht, and are remiirknhly clcur 
inul distinct . t^K ^ an* fijjnied it/i a s/iarp-/)oinf i d instrunienf lesenthliii/^ (he 
ancient stylos, \\ ith w Inch tin* leftcis are enj^’i'.ivcd on the* IVilinvia-lcaf ; hut this 
style ofwniini;' is pendiarto the Hut man lanp^naiifc. 'riie Pali character is totid- 
]y ddlerent from the Pmrnian, tlie letters bein*^ scpiure and an^pilar, and in w’lit- 
intc nmch inoie trouble is taken with it than the foinur. The books ai’e ;:veiu- 
rall^ ronjpos(‘il ot thin leaves, made with the baik of’lhe h.iinliru), cut into veiy 
dt licate stripes, and then jilailecl to/;v ther. '('hey are co\ered w ith varnish, so as 
to lie c(;m|ilc‘tel^ smnolh, and are lu.t unfurpunllv "-ill, and the characti rs ja- 
]3anned in hlack. The binding' and the margin of the leaves are richly ornament- 
I'd With devices and g'rotesfpu' fig'iires, neatlv exeeiited vvitli jajian ; and I h.ave 
sometimes seen the J\ih books formed of leav'es of silvtr, coppei, and ivenv; the 
latter, p.artieulai ly, are very beautidil. 

“In common, tlie Iturniahs use a species of coarse brown paper, blacken(*d 
over; and on this, with a white* chalk jjencil, they note their accounts, trace 
maps, J^e. 'Phe latte rare drawn without anv reference to the com[)ass, (U* on 
any fixed scale, hut have the distances written between (‘ach tf>w n or village. 
Sonic of these maps have piovcd very coireel, though at first sight ddheult to 
compreln nd ; the trees, pagotlas, mountains, and ships, hetng designated vvilli- 
out any relVrence to the pio[)er ])i oportiem <d tlu oli jects. Of this kind of papi r, 
we used, in the stockades, to find orderly-hooks, muster rolls, copu s of ordeis 
from gov eminent, and a nuiiiher of interesting and servictahh* documents. 

“ Tetters are wiittcn with a stilus, on the Ikdinvi a-lcaf, and being then rolled 
up in a circular form, arc hound round with tapi, and si..ilLd. 

The nuuc.s of Ava, of g;ohl and sllvor, aro ricli ; statuaiT 
marble is a])iiiulaii1, and in iis qnality (.(jual to that, of (’arrara, 
ill the opinion of (ihanlrey. l^r(‘{‘ions stones, of the sapj)hiri‘ fa- 
mily, and llui' spi nolle, rult> % al)oiind, hut no stranger is ponnittetl 
to visit tlio r(*gion in whieJt tlu'y an* heddt'd, anti tin' hlng lays 
claim to all of th.c largtn' size and grt^ate.st ]nirit)\ "riie ftnx'sts 
of the t(*ak tree, — an invaluahlt; timber, — are tin* most exlensivt' 
in India. Tlie teak of Ava is fitter for gnn-cai-riages and niaehi- 
nery than that of IVlalahar. Tlic bamboo grows occasionally to 
tlie girth of twcnty-tliroe or twenty-four inclie.s, so that joints of 
it make convenient vessels for drawing water from wells, and 
otluir domestic uses. The elejihant is found in all the deep forests, 
irom one extremity of the country to the other, and is [leculiar- 
ly common in those ot Pegu, lloises are lu^ver used fur draught, 
hut much under the saddle. Tluj pojiulation of the Purman em- 
pire lias been vastly overrated. Air, C'rawfurd computes it to 
be about four millions; whtireas some calculators liave estimat- 
ed it at thirty-three ! Colonel Symes stales seventeen. The liur- 
niesc, like all the other Eajstern nations, their history back 

to a very remote and fabulous antiquity. They reckon some four 
hundred thousand kings in the line of the foumler of their reli- 
gion. One of their later monarchs loved every body, read and 
mastered every book, Jield public dis])utatlons, and seven times 
U day instructed liis household.’’ From an early period, jirophe- 
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cies Ijavc CA'isfccl amons; Uicni, that Iheir country is 1o iJc con- 
quered by a race of while men w^arinfi; hats. The first noti/;e, 
1)V an English wriUT, of the Burman dominions, is a qiuvntfind 
iwhisino; report of Jialph FJtch^ n London incrclinnt^ who visit- 
ed in 15^7), which was then in a wore prosperous stale 

ifian it is now. 

The Ihirnians are described by Mr. (h\'i\vfnrd as of a shorl, 
stout, active, well proportioned form. Their complexion is 
n(‘V(T of (h‘(‘]) black, but commonly brown. Tlie envoy, and 
the other British authors to whom we have recMJiTod, ascrilx^ a 
bad cliaract(n’, in all points, to the' higher classes and public iunc- 
tionaries, but concede amiable and reputable traits to the mass 
of 1 ]h‘ nation. Major Snodgrass testifl(‘s, that the ])oor j)(‘0- 
])l('’'’ are frank, hospitable, acute, and by no means deheient in 
(jualities which would do honour to more civilized coun/Lries. 

Tluur wants are few and sim])le; rice and a little pickled fish 
constitute the cliicf articles of food, wlule water is their only 
drink; naturally good humoured and contented, they bear well 
all o])pressions, and in tlieir own bouses are kind and alTection- 
at(\'’ It illustrat(‘s the pestilent nature of frur, that such a ]k.‘o- 
pl(‘ simuld become, when engagcid in iU proverbially arrogant, 
sanguinary, ferocious, and crafty, 

Ttic gules of mercy shall be all shut up; 

Aiul the flesh’d soldicM* — rough and hard of heart — 

In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 

"With conscience Avidc as hell.” ^ 

As the liritish troops advanced into the interior^ care was taken 
to ap])rize the villages of the inland districts, that no devast a- 
tion would 1)C committed, and no injury offered to peacu'nble })('r- 
sops. "j'he iiiliabilants were, in almost every instance, found in 
their houses, staring in wild amazement at so strange a spcjcla- 
cle as tlie garb and a))pearance of the Ihdtish soldiers presemted 
to tliem: — a short acquaintance established mutual confidenct^ and 
familiarity. ^^Tliis frank and ch(icrful people’’ were seen, as 
soon as tlie tents wen*, pitched, in groups, selling their ])rovi- 
sions, and gladly ac,c(*pting a glass of brandy from the ollicers, 
as they surveyed with lively interest the novel objects around 
them. ^Mn many villages,” says Major Snodgrass, ‘Mooms 
W('r(*. found at work, w(‘aving the coarse strij)ed stuff worn by 
the natives; and although no symptoms of luxury or (iven com- 
fort could be traced in their abodes, habit had reconciled them 
to their hUe : neitlnu' the cruelty apd extortions of tlie govern- 
ment, nor the stale of their country, overrun b)^ foreign troops, 
and suffering from the barbarous excesses of their own lawl(\ss 
levies, had liccn able to banish contentment from tlieir homes, 
or overcome the stoical indifference of this light-hearted and 
ill-governed race.” The Russians, in their recent invasion of 
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Tiirbc^', experienced a similar indifference or cheerful acquies- 
ccpce on the part of the subjects of the Ottoman despotism. 
Conquerors, who did not commit avanicsj and who spent mo- 
ney freely, were soon admired and served as benefactors, by the 
multitude, to whom the State was not an objoct of affeclion (jr 
interest. The ‘Klfficer of the staff’’ i2;ives an instance of Bur- 
mese integrity, which might be adduced as a universal model. 

“At Promc, it was sing'iilar tliat we Jiad not yet received any inlellig’cnce of 
ihc cupUire of A mean, on which General Morrison was iulvancing' ; hu t as onr 
attempts to open a communication with him had proved aborts c, it mif^ht he 
fairly supposed he had been ecpially unlucky: we, however, daily expected to 
Jicar of liis arrival at St nibe^div\ cen on the Irrawaddy, about one luintlred miles 
above Prome. We bad tried to send Cieneral Morrison a Icllcr from Ibidcet, be- 
fore wc rcti’og'j aded, and tlie messenger, a fine young lUirmalr, received a con- 
siderable sum in advance, and tlic promise of double should lie sueeetd In bis 
mission. After being rc pt'aledly arrested and searched, Ire at last reached Prome, 
vben finding that to proceed further on his journey was quite im])nssiblc, be 
returned to our camp, and Ininging back the money and the letter, saitl, ‘1 can- 
not succeed in what 1 have undertaken; take back, tlicreforc, }our letter and 
your money.’ Such real honesty and nobleness of character are rarely to he met 
with, and there are many even in our fortunate land, who might take a lesson 
from tlfis uncivilized Uurmah, It may be necessary to add, lliat he was nut de- 
prived of his well-earned pittance.” 

But as fighting enemies, tlie same people wore consummate 
llticvcs. Witness the following example, from the same source: 

“ The Uiirmahs used to approach, on dark nights, on their hands and knees, 
and often crawl close up to the sentinels, before they were discovered ; some- 
times they carried off knapsack.s and arms, and went away with their booty ui\- 
pcrcei\ cd, 

“A laughable instance"of tlieir dexterity took place in the Great J'agoda, on 
the night of the 2d July. The soldiers, for several nights previous, had missed 
some arms, allhough a sentry was before the door, and they generally slept with 
their firelocks by llieir side, '/’his c\ cuing, e\ery one ^\as on tlie alert, extra 
sentries were posted, and c\ery precaution taken to s<.curc the marauders. 
Wlicn, on a sudden, the alarm being given, the officer on duty, who was re- 
posing in one of the little temples, ran to the door and inquired what had oc- 
curred, — but hearing that only a knajjsuck hud been found in the grass, and 
that no other traces existed of the depredators, he turned round to lie down 
again, and, to his infinite astoni.shment, found his bed had vanislicd! A light 
was in the room, and a servant sleeping near it, yet, notwitlislanding, tlie im- 
pudent thieves had also ransacked a basket, and cscajiecl with the contents. 

\V c since heard that llic robbers were Burman soldiers, belonging to the camp 
at Kumaroot, wliithcr they carried tlicir .spoils. Tlicy certainly deserved infinite 
credit for the ingenuity they manifested, and for the manner in which they turn- 
ed the laugh against us, by showing that the very moment they chose for their 
(lej)rcdalions, was one when a strict searcli was making after tliem.” 

Tho sul)Joined passages of the same book, “Two Years in 
Ava,^^ arc of an affecting tenor, anti indicate peculiar refine- 
ment, at least in one particular. 

“ Some of the Burmese vocal airs have a very pleasing effect when accompa- 
nied by the Patola^ This is an instrument made in the fantastic shape of an alli- 
gator; the body of it is hollow, with openings at the back, and tliree strings 
only are used, which arc supported by a bridge, as in a violin. 

I chanced one day to meet with a young Burman who had been stone blind 
from Jiis birth, but who, gifted with great talent for music, used to console him- 
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self for his misfortune by playinj? on this species of guitar, and accomf>anying 
liis voice. When 1 expressed a wish to hear him perform, he immediately struck 
out a most brilliant prelude, and then commenced a song, in u bold tone, Oie 
subicct of which was a prophecy that had been current at Rangoon bdbre we 
arrived. It predicted the appearance of numerous strangers at lljat place, and 
that iwo masted ships would sail up tl.e Irrawaddy, when all trouble and sorrovtr 
would cease! Animated by his subject, his voice {gradually became bolder and 
‘ more spirited, as well as his performance, and without any hesitation he sung 
with much facility two or three stanzas composed extempore. 

“Changing suildcnly from the enthusiastic tone, he commenced a soft, plaiir 
live love-song, and tJien, after stiiking the chords for sonic time in a wild but 
jwisirrly miiniicr, retired. 1 confess 1 felt much interested in this poor fellow % 
pcrformuncc, he seemed so deeply to feel every note he uttered; purticularly Ht 
one time, ulien he touched upon his own misfortune, that it appeared Provi- 
(Iciicc*, in oidaiiiiiig that he should never sec, Jiad endowed him with this ‘soul- 
spc*alving* talent in some measure to indemnify him. 

“ 'riie Jliirniahs, generally speaking, are fond of singing, and, in some in- 
stances, 1 ha\e heard many very good songs. The war-boat song, for cxainjilc, 
is reniaikahly striking. The recitative of the leading songster, and then the 
swell of voices when the boatmen join in chorus, keeping tune with their oars, 
seemed \(‘iy beautiful when wafted down the Irrawaddy by the breeze; and the 
approach of a war-boat might always be known by the sound of the well-known 
ail.*’ 

As the 13urnicse are represented by the British writers, they 
niiglu I)e acknowledged to be, in the main, quite as respectable 
a j)et)j)Ui as the Uiissians, the (ierinan boors in gtnteral, the 
southern nations of KurojK', and perhaps the American, — the 
British acc^)unts of the latter being admitted. Certainly, there 
is not an nistanco of mal-adminislration, or an excess of royal 
f} ranny, related liy Mr. Crawfurd, for which a j)arallcl might 
not be ciled from the liistory* of some of tiui most civilized of 
the European nations during the last century, 'As to supersti- 
tions, crimes, and vice.s of the vulgar, the Burmese are fully 
inatclied in Europe, witliout including the Turki.sh cmjiire. 
The Bunnese villagers and ru.stics are less ignorant tJian Jialf 
llie European ])easantry at tlie present time. Their -])riest]iood 
are far more exemplar}' and useful tJian those of tlie (J reek reli- 
gion. TJic more we read of the nations of the East, the less are 
we disposed to d(ispise or censure them, — the Persians, as ex- 
liihited by Sir John Malcolm, and the Hindoos, in the pages of 
Bishop Jlcber, strike us as very dificrent from barbarians. De- 
jiravity or exorbitance of government, and false or grotesipie 
religion, are the cliief twils and deformities of the East. It is 
well that wc ('hristian republicans should dwell upon them oc- 
casionally, in order to continue sufficiently sensible and tena- 
cious of the value of our peculiar institutions. There is no 
greater desideratum in literature or jdiilosophy, than a worlc in 
which human civilization, ancient and modern, should he traced 
and discriminated in all its varieties — in which tlys world could 
sec the distinguishing characteristics and claims of the Egyptian, 
the Greek, the Roman, the Arabian, the ancient and modern 
Asiatic, the Christian European, the aboriginal Peruvian, Mexi- 
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can, aiul North American. The various races might learn to 
contemn each other less, or esteem each other more. 

In the month of December, the llriLish mission embarked in 
the steam-boat on their return to Ilangoon, wliicli they reached 
without accident or inconvenience. On his voyage up the Ira- 
wadi, the envoy collected a series of animal and vegetable; 
remains and of rocks, vvliich form the sul)ject of a very able ac- 
count and disquisition by Professor Diickland, inserted in tlie 
Transactions of the (Jcological Society. As this ])a])er can b(‘ 
known anti accessible to ])ut few of our Amt'ricaii rt'adtu's, wc 
shall concludt; willi some; e.xtracls from it, wlu'rein additional 
testimony is home to I he merits of iNIr. Crawfurd. 

“ lU'ibre 1 proceed to the details of this inlereslintj;' subject, it nia} not be 
amiss lo refer to the state of our knowk dg-c, or rather ii^'noruuce, oftlu* i;-eolo^y 
of these rcffious, antecedently to the discoveries of Mr. (h'awfuid; an ig*noia!ice 
which our frequent aiul extensive intercourse with India has but n cenlly and in 
a very sbi^ht dej^ree tended to dispel; since, with the exception of two Memous 
in the (ieoloL^ical Transactions, — the one a paper hy Mr. Cokhiooke on the 
north-east border of Iteni^al, the other a description of a culleeti()n csf specimens 
niatle by Mr. Fraser, on a journey frf>m Delhi to Itomhav ; and of two brief no- 
tices in the same volume, — no dcsenpliun of the secondary, tertiary, or dduvial 
fmaiiution of central and southein As.a, as compared with the similar formations 
of Kurope, lias been to the ])ul)ltc. 

“In the year in the following’ ])assag‘c of my llcJitjuiiv 1 

([uoted the opinion of Mr. M’eaver on the importance of instituting a compari- 
son between the organic remains which might be discovered m tkr diluvium of 
tiopical countries, aiul tlie siinilu' remains linintl in the diluvium of the tempe- 
rate and frigid /ones of the noi them hemisphere: — 

“‘Another interesting branch of impiirv is, whether any fossil remains of ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hipj)(fpotamus and liv.cna, exist m the diluvium of tropical 
cliiiKtlcs; and if t*nev do, vv hetlu r the} agree with the lecent species of these 
genera, or with those extinct species whose remains aie ths))<.rsed so largely 
over the temperate and fiigid zones of the noitliern hemisphere.’ 

“Jt could scarcely have been antici|)ated, that witliin so short a ])eriod as has 
elapsed since tlie date of tins publication, the zealous investigations of a single 
indivulual .should have gone so far as those of Mr. (huwdurd hav e done, to sujqily 
an answer to the questions then proposed. 

“The evidence which Mr. Crawfurd has imported, is derived from no less 
than seven large cliests full of fossil wood and fossil bones, and of specimens of 
the strata that are found along the couise of the Irawadi, from its mouth near 
Uangoon up to Ava, being a distance of nearly live hundred miles. 

“The larger ])ortioii of the fossil wood is bcaiilifully sdicifled, and displays 
most delicately the structure and fibres of the living plants: in other specimens 
of it this structure is more obscure, though sufficu nt to show tliat the trees in 
wdiich it exists were dicotyledonous. Tins obscurity arises from the fact of most 
of these dicot}dedonous plants being impregnated with carbonate of brne, whilst 
all tlie inonocotyledonous stems are siheified, as are also u few of tlie dicot} le- 
donous: in these latter also tlie vegetable structure is more distinct than m the 
calcareous fossils, and in .some of tliem it much resembles that of the tamarind 
wood. I'hese plants were found most abundunlly in the same region with the 
fossil bones, but occur also along nearly the whole coiirc»e of the irawadi from 
Ava to Frome. They were yirincipaliy collected from a tract of country extend- 
ing over a square^of more than twenty mile.s on the east bank of the Irawadi, 
near tlie town of VVetmasiit, about half-way between Ava and Fromc, between 
lat. 20° and 21° N. The occuirence of bones was most abundant in a small 
space near the centre of this district, occupying about one-third of the above- 
named area, the surface of which is composed chiefly of barren sand hills mixed 
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with pravcl; beneath these are strata contalnii^ shells and lignite, through which 
they sink wells about two hundred feet to collect petroleum. 

“ At the head of the list stand the remains of the genus Mastodon, not only 
becaiise they so much exceed in numbers the aggregate of all tlie rest, but be- 
cause they establish the fact, that at least two species of these gigantic animals 
were aimmg the antediluvian inhabitants of the southern parts of Asia, and be- 
cause they add, to the six species of this extinct genus already ascertained by 
(hivic*r, two new and strongly cluiractcrized sjjecics, one of which, from its ap- 
])ro\imation to the eleph:int ni the structure of the teeth, Mr. (3hft proposes to 
designate hy the name of Ma,studon clephantoidas: to the other he has given the 
nanm* of Mastodon lot ideas, 

“In the collection btlore us, there must be fragments of at least a dozen 
skeletons of mastodons, many of them ecpial in size to the bones of tlm largest 
modern elephant, and some exceeding them ; the fragments of femur and tibia 
ecpial those of the hugest fossil elephant, whilst in another specimen we have 
llie milk-tooth ol‘ a sucking mastodon. In other specimens of the teeth, we ob- 
ser\e various stages of advancement fiom } outh to extreme age.^' * * # 

“J1 cannot but occur to us in this stage of our inquiry as remarkable, that not 
one fiagment is found in all this collection, either of the elephant, tiger, oi* 
liy.cna, which now^ abound so much in India; whilst the mastodon, whose living 
aiialogue exists not upon earth, must prohabl) at one time have swarmed in the 
dlstnels bordering on the Irawadi. '^I'he same analogy which cmbuldcned me, 
in my fust pa[)er on the (lave of Kirkdalc, to anticipate the discoveiy which 
was speedily made of hyivnas’ bones, in the dilu\ium of Kngland, arguing on 
the fail of their existence in the diluvium of the Kuropcan continent, at the 
ju'csent moment, encourages me also to anticipate tlie future discovery of the 
elepliant, tiger, and hyxnu, in the diluvium of Asia. 1 would also argue, on the 
same grounds, that it is highly probable w'c shall hereafter find the mastodon in 
our own diluyiuin and most recent tertiary strata. 

“ 'fhe statcHif preservation of all these hones from Ava is remarkably per- 
ft Cl, from the circuinslaiice of their being almost entirely penetrated witli 
hydrate of iron, to a degree that has ^converted many of them to a rich mass of 
iion ore, and has given them a hardness which caused them, at first, to be con- 
sidered as silicified; and the'} have been erroneously so desci'ib^d in some print- 
ed notices on tins subjcel in tlie Calcutta (iazetu.', March 21st, 1H27, and in 
other publications. Such, liowever, is not the case with any specimen I have 
seen in tlie w hole colk ciion ; the cancclli of the bones are filled either with 
hydrate of iron or carbonate of lime, and their weight and strength thereby in- 
creascil, but no other kind of change or injury to their external form has been 
produced.” ♦ ♦ ♦ * 

1 shall conclude with recapitulating the only tlirce speculations that I con- 
ceive can be i)roposed, to explain willi probability tlie date and origin of the 
bones before us. 

‘U. Kitlicr they were lodged in the most recent marine sediments of the ter- 
tiary fonnalion, like the elejiliant in the crag of Noriblk, the rhinoceros of Pia- 
cenza, and the mastodon of Dax and Asti; 

“II. Or in antediluvian fresh-water deposites, analogous to those which con- 
tain the rhinoceros, ekq^ihant, hippopotamus, and mastodon in the Val’ d^Arno; 

“III. Or in diluvial accumulations more recent than cither of these forma- 
tions, and spread irregularly, like a mantle, over them both. 

‘‘Now, as we find on careful examination of the matrix adlicring to these 
hones, that it contains neither fresli-water nor marine shells, and is wholly dif- 
ferent in character from all the specimens w hich contain such shells, and winch 
tlierchy enable us to refer them respectively fresh- water or marine origin; the 
most probable conclusion we can arrive at is, that the bones belong to neither 
of theSe formations, and that tlieir matrix is of the same diluvial character w^ith 
that in which th.e greater part of the fossil bones of Mammalia iiave licen dis- 
covered in Europe.” • * # • 

“ The extent and relative position of all the strata it was Impossible to as- 
certain from the few opportunities aiforded to Mr. Crawfurd of landing from 
VOL. VII. — NO. 13. 21 
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the steam-boat in which he made his voyage; these may become the stibjoct of 
future investigations. The grand point is, however, c.st.tl)Ii‘<hcd, ot the oceiir- 
rence of formations in the south-east of India, analogous to the tcrllarv aiid 
diluvial formations of Europe, and containing respccUvt ly the reinains ot ;mi- 
malsthe same which t]>c formations of Europe contain, or \ cry similar to them, 
these animals must therefore at some time or otluM’, and nn)st pvohahly at the 
same time, have existed in regions whose climate and inhabitants now dilKn so 
widely as tl\osc of India and Europe. 

“ It must he confessed, in concluding, that the result of these discoveries, 
thougli intensely interesting, and a splendid eXLinij)le ol what nia} be <lone b^ 
the skill uiid lictiviiy of one /ea/ous indti idiiiiJ, is rather to slunuJate tlian liilJy 
grniify ouv cnr'nidty; niul to excite nnr hopes lor more iletuilcd am/ nioi t* c\ti n- 
bi\c uiforiuiitioii from the fiituic in\cstiL;:ition> of the most inti‘//ig( lit among 
our countrymen, wliuse jirofessional duties call them to the eastern w'orld.’’ 


Aut. \'1I. — Narralivc of thv Kxvllvinvnl in, 

ihc wcsivro pari oj Hot shtlc (f Xrir- York, durim^' thv tjv(trs 
1S2(), 18‘d7, ES2S, and part ISiif). Uy 1 1 v liilowx, 
Couirsvltor at L(fw : Batavia, New-York: pp. 1 1 : 

Tjiis is Iho first coniioclctl and rational arronnt wo Iravo S(‘cn 
of th(' rise and pn)grcss of Jtnti-J\I(fsoj}rp in our oountry. Jl, 
oxhi flits willi candour, tompor, and (‘loanioss, tht history of 
what is called l^uhlic Kxcittnnent; a sptades of madness, whicit, 
having for the most part its origin in llic best Audings of onr 
nature, almost alt^ays degenerates into an instrument in the 
hands of designing men, citlun* of political or religious persecu- 
tion. 

Tiic sentiment wliicli gives rise to public excitemont, if not al- 
ways virtuous, is gem’rally mistaken for virtue. But such is the 
nature of man, and such the perversion to uhich liis best feel- 
ings arc liable; such the dominion which cunning and liypocri- 
sy too often aerpnre over tiic imagination, -wiien overlieated by 
enthusiasm, that it has almost always happened, in every age 
and country, that the stream, however pure in its source, has 
been diverted to })urposes of niist^ry and mischief. Sometimexs 
it rolls its destructive cncu-gies over all who stand in tlic w’^ay of 
its progress; and at otliors, turning short in its course, it over- 
whelms those wdio WTre the first to poison its wxaters and stimu- 
late its fury. 

Ilow^ever the subject of anti-masonry may liavc become con- 
nected with the strife of party, wc certainly shall not consider it 
in the light of a political question. Its temporary influence in the 
great struggles of ambition, is tons amattcrof subordinate inter- 
est. We view it in a wider spliere of action, and in its more 
permanent consequences. We consider the uses to which this 
c,xcitement has been prostituted, as disgraceful to the character 
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of the country; as furnishing docisivo proof that there are suffi- 
cient materials of ignorance and fanaticism among us. with wh,ch 
to fashion tlie implements of proscription and persecution. \\ e 
contemplate it as paving the way for bigotry and in poensy to 
intrude themselves into our jiolitical system, and poison the 
‘ fspring of our ]il)ortics iit its very source \ ns n druiiifi^ liltcuiipf* in 
short, to iniikii the love of justice aiul the detest Ji1 ion of crijuc 
sul)s(‘rvient to tlic j)tirpos(*s of in justice nnd oppression, and l)rin<j^ 
hnrk tJir })r()j)]c of tlio Ignited States to the threshold of bigot- 
ry and iniolenniec. For these reasons it is, that U’o consider the 
Mihjf'ct, (IS JiiirJiJy important, and not on the score of its inciden- 
tal connexion with politics. 

It is not a little amusinjij to l)car our orators and writers dc- 
'dainiinji; on the ])ro<i;ress' of the a<^e; llie development of mind, 
c'liul the utter iinpossil)ility of revivinc;, at least in the United 
Stales, those diso;racefui scenes of former a;;i;('S, when the i_n;no- 
rance and credulity of mankind were made the dupes of bare- 
faced imposition. We talk of the S{)anish Inquisition; of the 
persecutions of Jews, Alhi^enses, Ilui^onots, and Freemasons, 
willi most admirable s('lf-suirici(*ncy, and j)liime ourselves in the 
]>resumptloii of its heini^ (jiiite imj) 0 ssible they slionld ever be 
7'eart(‘d h(‘re. What is tlie diHerenco h('t\ve(Mi the liistory of the 
p(‘rs('(Miti()rfi? of the freemasons in Spain and l^ortu^'al, and that 
x)fth(i ])(‘rsoeution of the masons in New-Vork? Tin* feeling 
wliich dictated tiunn is the {cimc, and if tliero is any dillercnce 
in (legre(‘, it arises (done frojii the l)(‘ii(‘Vo]eifce of our laws, and 
tlie sanctity tliey tlirow aroumlihe ])erson of evei’y citizen. It is 
not to he for a moment doubted, that if liiesc real or pretended 
zealots coidd have liad their way, sacriliccs of blood would have 
Ixicii mad(i on tlie altar of Iiypocrisy and fanalicism. ITyj^oci isy 
is cold and cruel ; fanaticisin hot arid malignant ; both together 


constitute one of the most dangenams comliinations against tlie 
freedom of opinion, and tlui hajipiness of mankind, that the mind 
can conceive. We shall therefoni speak on this suliject with a 
freedom wliicli its importance demands, alike uninfluenced by 
fear or by favour. 

'Fbe spark whicli liglitcd tliis miglily flame, fell in tlie village 
of Batavia, in the western part of llic state of Now- York ; 
and was struck out by a little mis(‘rable contention, wliicb, ac- 
cording to our author, originated in the riv^alry of two\ilIage 
newsjiapcrs. But it fell among combustibles, it would seem, 
and by degrees became a devouring conflagration. It is worth 
while to extract from the work under consiileration, a sketch of 
the two jirominent characters of the drama, if only to sjiow from 
what small beginnings may arise a tempest, that will sweep 
away the rights of thousands and tens of thousands. As such it 
affords an instructive lesson. 
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Da\^ld r. Miller established himself some years npro in the \il1ag*e of Thita- 
via, as the printer of a pvihlic journal. A rival press l)ein]^ not lonj^ alter inln)- 
cluted, in consequence of afeiul between Milloruiul sonu‘ ot his political frlt'iuls, 
his undertaking as printer and editor bc'cainc unprofitable. I his circinnstancc 
exasperated his mind, and caused him to reg'ard hlniseli as an ob ject of pcrsc- 
cution. He was possessed of cunnln^f and respecta})lc talents, and said to he 
very irrcf^idar in his personal habits. His situation f^'enerally predisposed him So 
embark in any enterprise however desperate, from which v\ealth or power could 
be expected. lie had been initiated many years before as an entered ap])renticc 
mason at Albany, hut as sooti as Morp;“an’s intentions to publish the masonic se- 
crets were proclaimed, he aj)proved of ll)C desipi'n, and, with tlie expectation of 
amassinp;’ thereby a fortune, ag'rced to become his partner. 

“ Hllliain Morgan, whose name, by r<‘ason of his unfortunate catastrophe, 
has recently become familiar to the American people, W'as a native of A’lnpnia, 
and horn in (:idpe])per count} , in that state, in the year ITrJor irrti. Of his early 
Justory, little or nothin|^' Is known. It has been asserted, thou£;'h probably more 
for ellect than for any ihini:^ else, that lie was a ra])tain in (ieneral Jackson’s 
army, aiul foiii^lit and distim^-iiished himself at the battle of New -( )r!rans. It has 
also been asserted, that he helong'cd to a !>and of pirati^s, and was st nlencc-d to 
be luinj^ed ; but ])ardoned upon condition of his entering' that army. I'hesc, 
however, are merely reports, f^ot np and circulated since his abduction, and nei- 
ther of them are probably entitled to any credit. In October, ISID, at the ap;e 
of 43 or 44, he married Lucinda Peiidkton, of Uichmond, Adif;inia, now T.uclnda 
Morgan, of Genesee county, whose misfortunes hn\e since bten the subject of 
mucli commiseration, then in her IGtli \ear. In 1821 they removeal to (lanada, 
where he commenced the business of a brew'cr, near AAirk, in the Lpper I’ro- 
vincc. Tlic destruction of Ins brewery afterwards, by fire, reduced luni, it is 
said, to poverty, and he removed to Uochester, in this state, where he worked 
at his trade, and received occasionally some assistance from the masonic frater- 
nity. From thence, he removed to Batavia, in the county of Gene.sfeie, and wot Ic- 
ed also at his trade, which w'us that of a mason, till his unfortunate abduction in 
1826. During' the time of his residence in the latter place, he wuis very intem- 
perate, and frequently neglected Ins family. Without the advantages of educa- 
tion in early life, 1]C had subse(|ucntly acquired a competent knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and was a tolerably good accountant. Possessed of 
a good share of common sense, and considerable snavily of’ manner, he appear- 
ed respectable; and when uninfluenced by ardent spiiits, wnis a ]deasaut social 
companion, 

was made a royal arch mason in I.e Roy, about four or five yt'urs ago ; 
but when or where lie received the previous degrees, is not certainly known ; 
and wc have no means at present of ascertaining. Wlicn it was proposed, m 
1826, or perhaps ns early as 182,), to establish a chapter in Batavia, a ])ctition to 
the grand chapter of the state was drawn up, for the purpose of obtaining a char- 
ter. The mdividual to whom it w^as intrusted for procuring signatures, (without 
reflecting that all who signed the petition would become members of course,) 
inadvertently presented it to him, and he being at that time a zealous mason, 
signed it. Before, however, the petition was presented to the grand chapter, 
some individuals, unwilling that he should become a member, on account of his 
habits, thought it advisable to draw up a new petition, which was accv)rdingly 
done — the new one presented, and a charter obtained. When the charter sub- 
sequently arrived, and the cliapter was about being organized, it was found, 
much to his surprise, thatli''^ name was not included among their number, and of 
course that he could not be admitted without a unanimous vote. Being unable, 
at that time, to procure such vote, he was excluded. At tliis, he took offence ; 
but whetlier it influenced his subsequent conduct, is not, and can not certainly 
be known. At all events, liowever, from being the warm and zealous friend of 
the institution, as ic had hitherto pretended to be, he became at once its de- 
termined foe. His habits being dissolute — liis principles hanging loosely about 
him, and the companions with whom he usually associated spurring him on to 
the undertaking — the immense wealth, wliich he, and probably they, supposed 
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would reward Ws exerllons, Induced 1dm, at every Imard. to attempt be reve- 
hdm of masonic secrets. Soon after tins /Icberi.unatKm uas forn.c.l, ins men- 
tions were publicly announced. At fu st, it was reffarded by all, masons .'i.s u c/i 
as others, as a thins^ of little or no importance. It was soon percened, how- 
ever, lliat an apparent uneasiness was felt on the part of some inconsiderate ma- 
sons. f'liis, ofeourse, stimnhtcd Miller, Mor/^an, and their friends, in persevere 
injhc work. Some iinfortiinMe altercation took place in the vdlap;e nevrspa- 
‘ pers. 11ns added fuel to the flame just bc^innini^ to burn. Efforts to suppress 
the work were talked of ; and some, it is said, proposed doing* it by force. Hie 
res[)ectaljle part of the masonic fraternity, supposing^ that nothing of tliat kind 
would seriovisly he attem])ted, and, like a nine day wonder, that it would soon 
vanisli and wliolly disappear, look little or no interest in the fpiestion. AVhile 
tlK*\ w ere folding* iheirarnis, in cxpeclution that the fire, kindled by folly, would 
soon be extinguishecl In its own ardour,' an inconsiderate scheme, it seems, was 
conc(‘rted, In mdl\idnal masons, for snp])res.sing*, by force, the conternjilated 
woik, whieh," in its execution afterward.s, ciealed an exfilosion which lias been 
heaid thidiigliont llie glolic, and which some contend, has shaken to its centre 
an institution reared to virtue 'and cemented by time.** 


It ap|)e;irs that in consequence of llie prececlinii; occurrences, 
a ]iarty of forty or fifty ])ersons assembled at night in the village 
of Ilatavia, with the design of hrealving into Miller’s office, and 
procuring the innnuscri])ts relating to masonry, deposited there 
for the purpose of being printed. Hut they disj)erscd early in 
the morning without committing any violence. Two nights af- 
t(‘r, an attempt was made to set Miller’s office on fire, but whe- 
ther by the same persons, or by Miller himself, was at that time 
vmy much^douhted, according to our author. Some persons be- 
longing to the masonic fraternity, oflered a reward of one hun- 
dnid dollars for the discovery of the incendiary. A warrant was 
issued against one Howard, as an accomplice in ^his affair; but 
the officer was advised by some gentleman of the law not to ar- 
rest him, and he fled no one knows whither. 

In May following, IMorgan waa arrested at Canandaigua for 
petit larceny, in borrowing of one Kinsley, a tavern-keeper, a 
shirt and cravat, without returning it according to promise. He 
was, however, acquitted and set at liberty, but immediately af- 
terwards committed to prison for debt. The officer who arrested 
him on a charge of petit larceny, with two or three persons who 
accompanied him, were indicted for it and acquitted. 

On the moining after Morgan Avas committed to prison for 
debt, one Loton LaAvson called, paid the debt, and procured Ids 
discharge. Morgan was then placed in a carriage waiting at the 
door, unwillingly and by violence, as it would seem, and driven 
directly to Rochester. It was proved afterwards, that the car- 
riage belonged to Nicholas G. Chesebro, who was tried for par- 
ticipating in this affiiir, together Avkh two others, — neither of 
whom, it was ascertained, had left Canandaigua, the place from 
Avhcncc Morgan was forcibly carried away. Th6y Were, how- 
ever, found guilty and imprisoned. Our author adds: ^^Morgan 
of course must have fallen into other hands. The precise man- 
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ncr in which he was convoyed from thence 1o Fort Niagara has 
never been ascertained ; nor ])as it positively heen proved lliat 
Jic u’as roiiv(\vc(i thither, ('ircuinstniiees, however^ wl)ich in 
many cases are efpially conclusive with [)Osi(ive j)r(K3i^ and often 
more so, leave no doubt of the fact/’ 

What tlu'se circiiinstanc(‘S were, that are more conclusive tliau ' 
positive ])roof, we sliould like to know. I'o us, it seems almost 
absurd to say, that circumstantial evidence is at any time equal 
to positive proof. We have rcaul IIh' (‘vidtMU’e fd* tl)e fact of 
.lMor<»;an having; been carri(‘d to Foi*t /siauai-a, and there mur- 
dered, and conless our<e]\es enliF*ely unsatisfied on the suhj(‘ct. 
Taklnji; into consideration the excitcMiumt of tlie witm'ssc'S, the 
Ijearsav and va^uc testimony of all but oni', and th(‘ character 
of tliat on(‘, W(‘ ])roless honestly our iloubts as to tlu* murder of 
Morgan, d'o this day the vStrongest evidence of that fiet is his 
disa])pearance. 

The only witness, so far as we have s(‘cn, wlu) t('stirii‘d to tlic 
cireumstances of the iinju-isonnKuit and Ilu‘ fiet of tiu‘ murder 
at Fort iXiagara, is oiu* iddwaial (liddins, who, according to 
Ills own account, was a pruicljjid accomplice in the (‘rime, 'J'h(* 
account of this (riddins w(5 shall give in onr antlior's own words, 
couj)led with tlio single' remaih, that it st'cmis rallun* singu- 
lar, tl'.at the only ])ositi\e (‘A id('nce in relation to ihis crinu', 
should com('. from an uijhelic'ver and an ath(‘ist, us aj)j)eared 
from Ills own le ttei'S. Mr. IJrown ju'oet (‘ds thus : — 

^‘Gicldlns, \vl»o<^-5 statcmcr.ls mdess c(^nfTrmo(l 1)\ other ciiTimistaaccq, arc 
not entitled to any credit whatever- — who was Innistlt an accomplief., and it to 
be believed, the most j^uilt\ one (d* lh<‘ w hole, us will 1>\ and 1)N apjH'.'ir, in- 
forms us that Aloip^'an airived at lus lioust , ‘hound, Jioodu inlc('d, and under 
guai'il,’ on the c>f the Idlh of Scptenilicr, — that lie ((iiiid.ns) arose, 

partly dressed himself — went down to the livtr and assisted in rowing- him and 
others across — dial tliey waited about tw'o hours in evfjectation that the masons 
in Canada would take liini oil* their hands — ‘ that they weie not \ el ready’ — and 
therehire that Morij^an was taken bark and confuK'd in the ma<;-ii/ine — that he 
(Giddins) bad the kev, and supplied Iiim during tlu' time of Jus imjjrisoiiment 
with food — lliat ^lor^an liecame uneasv , and made considi rable distui bailee — 
that a black woman wlio went with the keeper’s* little t^irl to the ri\i r for waiter, 
lieard a noise m tlie muLcaz/me, and communicated the iacl to Giddins — that he, 
((iiddins,) in order to deceive her, mentioned that ghosts and w itches infested 
the fort, and went unperceived liy her to tlie top of llu* mess-house and made 
a similar noise — that a numhcT of masons, on the evemnt^* of tlie Mth, took sup- 
per at Ills house, most of wliom, however, went away soon tJieivafter — that lie, 

(f iiddins,) and some otliers, after they bad retired, lield a loni;* consnllatiou 
about Morgan, and agreed that lie ouglil to be executed — that he'liad forfeited 
his life, and that they, as masons, were bound to cxeeute him — tliat they, witli 
the exception of one or two otiii rs, w^ent into the magazine — that they after- 
wards returned, held a further consultation, and came to the same conclusion — 
that it was llien pny^osed to take Morgan into tlie river and sink him with a 
stone, ‘and wc,’ Huys (iiddins, ‘did all consent to the same, and moved some 
distance tow ards the magazine for that purpose.’ (3ne, liovvever, (not Ciiddins,) 
lagged behind, and said he cotdd not sanction the tleed. This gave another of 
the company courage to make a simil.ar declaration, ‘ and the thing was aban- 
doned for that time.’ I'hus it will be seen, from Giddins’s own statements, that 
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he was himRcIf the first and foremost in gaijt. Oiddins further states, that he 
afterwards desired the release of MoiT^an, and tliat a quarrel between hirn^and 
ofiiers ai’ose out of tJj/.s cu‘cuji}sfancc"“~that he, ^t*i(hhiis,) howevei, at jts close, 
g-ave the kevoftln' mag-aziiie to his antaifonist, whose views lie knew were iios- 
tilc to his release — that he (Giddins) afterwards, on the irih, went away upon 
business, and did not return till the 21st, at wliich time he found Morg'an gone. 
T.he relations of (iiddins in regard to what ])assed between the ITtli and 21st, 
arc therefore to be considered only as the liearsay declarations of an accoin]>lice 
in guilt, whose testimony, on account of his disi)elicf in a (lOfl and a future state 
of rewards and jninishnients, is inadmissible in a court of justice. Giddins’s 
statements, ]iowe\er, so far as they arc confirmed by circumstantial evidence, 
are entitled to credit. 'l‘he imprisonment of some person, fur instance, in the 
maga/ine, is confirmed by other te,stimony, and it is probable that this person 
was William Morgan, (iuhlins, by way of apology for assenting to Morgan’s 
death, at fiist, states, that he considered liimself bound by his masonic duty so 
to do. Ills sense of masonic duly was precisely such as it is reasonable to sup- 
])Ose a professed atheist would have, and his conduct on that occasion such as 
iniglit have been anticipated from one who dcnieil all future accountul)ility^ 
AVe therefore can readily believe him when he speaks of tilings in' relation to 
himself, because the eonfesdons of tlie most hardened wretches on eartli in 
such cases an- e\lilence, hut when he undertakes to state the opinions or relate 
the acts of others, the same rule docs not apply, and then his declarations rc- 
(piire confirmation. 

“ Not u itlistaiulmg, then, all the light which has been thrown upon this trans- 
action by two years of lAUoriou>. iiw estigatiou — not w^ithstanding the revelation of 
(fivUlin-> aiul of otlu-r^, the fate of Morgan is still as doubtful as before. AA'e are 
therefore j<.ft 'to foiiu our opinion ujion this siilqect from probabilities, more 
Ilian from any direct or positive proof wliich has ) et been adduced.” 

Shortly ftfter flic (lIsaj)])earanco of Morgan, a crowd of delud- 
•cd jjcoplc assoiol)lcd from dilVercnl (juarters, as it wqas saidj for 
the ])urj)OSt* of altackin^-^Millcr's ollice, and "(itliiiLj; posst'ssion 
of flic i)a|)ers, the anticipated publication ol* whlt;h, was the oc- 
casion of all these outrages. A number of respectaltlc inhabit- 
ants of the village', some of tlteiii freemasons, offered their ser- 
vicu‘S in brdialf of JNliller, \vlu>se olliee, says Mr. JJrown, ^‘was 
fortified 1)\' two sw ivels, iiftcen or tw^mty guns^ and five or six 
pistols.” The mob however separated without, olfering any 
Auolenco. 

In (he interim, t)nc French, and another person arrived, for 
the pur])ose of arresting JMillcr and liis partner Davids, on a 
civil jirocess, hotli of wdioiii gave themselves up, and Avere con- 
ducted to a nuiglibouring tavern. Davids being already a pri- 
soner on the limits, was forthwith discharged. Miller was tak- 
en to Stafford, a neighbouring town, and kept under guard a 
few^ hours in a lodge' room, ih’om thence he was taken before 
a magistrate, and neither constable nor accuser appearing, w\as dis- 
charged. French and his assistants were afterwards tl’icd and 
imprisoned for this arrest of Miller*and Davids. 

. The preceding details comprise a sketch of the outrages com- 
mitted on the ])art of those suj)()osed to have bc(?ii freemasons, 
or to have been stimulated by that fraternity. Nothing can ex- 
cuse such illegal conduct ; ami had the consequences extended 
only to those who were actually concerned, the affair would 
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ended as it ought to have do«c, and the world would have heard 
nothing of the matter. 

Jiut the mystery which hung on the fnie of Morgan, like nil 
other mysteri(;s, made a deep and powerful imjwcssion on the 
minds of tlie people in that quarter, and j)rcpared them to he 
apt instruments, in the hands of those who stand ever ready to 
turn the l)est feelings of our nature into instruments of proscrip- 
tion and persecution to the innocent 

Mr. Brown goes on to state the consequences of the disappear- 
ance of Morgan. 

“rublicily given to the inforniation thus acquired, served to increase still 
more the intensity of those suspicions. 'Die Ihuiuler of ]) 0 })ular iudignutlou be- 
gan to roll. It was, liowever, at first, in low and solemn murmurs. It eiuitted as 
yet no s])arks, because no olqccts had yet been found on which its bolts could 
descend. Tiie inquiry where is Morgan,” bad appropriately l)ecn made and 
no answer been given. The citizens of the county of (ienesee were there- 
fore invited to meet in muss, at the court house in Uata\ia, on the 4th of 
October, for the purpose of making some arrangements in order to ascertain 
liis fate. 

Tlic meeting was numerously and respectably attended. U was a solemn 
and impressive scene. A citizen of this free land, entitled to the protection of 
its laws, had been taken h) \i(ilence, and confined, without authority, in some 
solitary place, or conveyed by force without the United Slates, to parts un- 
known, or had fallen beneath some murderer’s arm, and no information relative 
to his destiny or his fate had yet been received. 'I'lie circumstance that he was 
poor — that he was dissolute — that he was in some respects unprjncipled, and 
therefore held in hut little estimation by the community, gave to the meeting, in 
the eye of the philanthropist, additional interest.” 

This meeting waff followed by several others, cacli of which 
appointed a cammittee, and the whole resulted in a convention 
which met some time after at Lewistowii. A statenieiil of Mor- 
gan’s case was drawn up by these cominittccs, and a retjuest 
sent to (governor ('linton, desiring his aid; in const^quericc of 
which, he issued his proclamation, denouncing the fomeiiters and 
actors in tlicsc disturbances, and calling on the good citizens of 
the state to assist in quelling them. This was shortly followed 
by another proclamation, ofl'ering a reward of three hundred 
dollars for the discovery of the actors in the abduction of Mor- 
gan. A third proclamation was issued in March following, in- 
creasing the reward to one tliousand dollars. In February of the 
following year, the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of the state of 
New-York, met at Albany; and previous to its adjournment 
passed the following preamble and resolutions. 

** The Grand Royal Arch Chajiier of the state of New-York, commenced its an- 
nual session in this city on Tuesday last, and adjourned this day. Upwards of 
one hundred and ten subordinate (Aiapters were represented. Previous to its 
adjournment, the following proceedings were had : — 

“ 7b the Most ExofJilcni the Grand Vhupler of the state of New-Yorlc : — 

♦‘The committee appointed by resolution of the grand chapter, on the affair of 
William Morgan, respectfully reported : — 

“ I'hat they liuve attended to the duties assigned them, and tliat from the highly 
agitated and inflamed slate of public feeling on this subject, and from the false and 
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undeserved imputations which have been thrown upon freemasons, and the ma- 
sonic order generally, your committee decn\ it proper that this grand chapter 
should make a public expression of its sentiments in relation to the affair allud- 
ed to. l^our committee, as expressive of their views on the subject embraced 
*in this report, would o/ler for the consideration of llie grand chapter, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions : 

‘.MVliereas, tlie rights of personal liberty and security arc guarantied by the 
free constitution, under which we, the members ot this grand chapter, in com- 
mon with the rest of our fellow-citizens, have the happiness to live: and whereas 
wc esteem the preservation of these rights of vital importance to the perpetuity 
and full enjoyment of tlie blessings of our republican institutions: and whereas, 
the community has lately witnessed a violation of the same, under the alleged 
jirctext of the masonic name and sanction, (in the case of William Morgan): and 
whereas, the ])rinclples of our ancient and hoiioiirahle fraternity contain nothing 
which in the slightest degree justify or authorize such proceedings; but, on the 
contrary, do in all their tenets and ceremonies, encourage and inculcate a just 
submission to the laws, the, enjoyment of equal rights by every individual, and 
a liigb and elevated sjjirit of ])crsonal as well as national independence: — 

“ Tlierttjurc, Resolved, By this grand chapter, that we its members, individual- 
ly, and as a body, do disclaim all knowledge or approbation of the said ])ro- 
ceedings, in relation to the abduction of the said William Morgan; and that we 
disap])rove of the same, as a violation of the majesty of the laws, and an in- 
fringement of the rights of personal liberty, secured to every citizen of our free 
and happy repuhllc. 

“ Resolved, That the preceding report, preamble, and resolution be published. 

“A true extract from the minutes of the Grand Koval Arch Chapter of the 
state of New-York. 

Joiix O. Cole, G. Sccretary.^^ 

Other chsi;])icrs and lodges passed similar resolutions, disclaim- 
ing all knowledge or coniiivajicc, and censuring the violent pro- 
ceedings at lialovia, in the strongest terms. 

"Fhe reader will perhaps feel some curiosit^" to lyiow the con- 
tents of th(\se celebrated pa])crs of Morgan, which occasioned 
all these acts of violence. They were afterwards published un- 
der llu'. title of ^‘Illustrations of Masonry,^’ and consist princi- 
pally in disclosures of the manner of initiation, and the oaths of 
the diflerent candidates for degrees. Not being masons our- 
selves, wc cannot judge of their truth or falsehood j but whether 
true or not, we are free to confess there is nothing in them, but 
what indicates, with sufficient clearness, that masonry is nothing 
more than a tic of brothcrliood, instituted for purposes of be- 
nevolence. These disclosures derive little claim to our belief, 
however, from the circumstance of their being made by persons 
who had belonged to the fraternity of masons, and consequently 
carrying with them the violation of a voluntary oath. 

The object of Miller, Morgan, and Davids, in the publication 
of this book, and the absurd value they attached to its anticipat- 
ed profits, is amusingly set forth in their agreement concerning 
the division of the spoils, which was found among the papers 
in Morgan\s trunk, jirevious to his disappearance.* ' 

‘‘On the 13th of March, 1S36, while Morgan was preparing his manusfcripts, 
John Davids, one of his ])iu'lncrs, and others, made and subscribed the folio w- 
i ng oath : — 
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(( and cacli of us, do hereby most solemnly and sincerely promise and 
swear upon the Holy I'.vanpclists of AlmiRlity Goilj tliat we never will divulge 
duwiig* our uatiirivl lives, conuTiimicatc or make known to any person or persons 
in the known world, our knowledp^c, or any part thereof, rcs])ecting ^Vil]la^l 
JVJorg’an’s intention, (comnuinicated to us,) to publish a hook on tlic subject of 
freemasonry, neither hy writing’, marking', nr in-iintiations, or arjy way devjsable 
by man.* kwovn and subscribed this IStb day of March, Signed ^John 

Davids* and others*. 

On the 5th day of Aupist following;, John Davids and David C. Miller of 
Batavia, and Ihissel Dyer of Tlochester, executed to said Morpui, a bond, in the 
penal sum of five hundred thousand dollars, conditioned for tlie payment of 
one fourth part of the sum which should be received on tlie sale of a certain 
book upon freemasonry, Mhich the said John Davids, David C. Miller, and llus- 
sel Dyer were about to publish.** 

Tlie book tlius higlily valued, is iiltcrly con1cni])til)le ; and 
neitlicr its authors, nor its abettors, could j)robably ever have 
been lieard of out of the little villa< 2 ;e of IJatavia, bul for tins sa- 
gacity of certain ])ersons, who saw in the excitenuMit thus pro- 
duced, an instrument, which, if dexterously yielded, would be- 
come powerful in the attainment of tluur (unls. Wc arc I*a])py 
ill sliowini*;, that our opinion of this hook Is sanclioiuHl hy the 
gentleman wlio now leacLs tlu; prosecution against tlie fratiTiiity 
of freemasons. Wc reter to Tije iSational Observer' of October, 

From this juu'iod, the anti-masons h(‘came. tlie assailants, and 
all the succeeding acts of violence and jiroscription pre on their 
side. At the Oourt of General Sessions for Octolier term, in the 
county of Ontario, two indictments were found, against Chesehro, 
Lawson, Sawyer, avd Slieldon ; the first for forming a consj)ira- 
cy to carry off William Morgan ; the s(!coiul for carrying it into 
execution. Tliese men were hronght to trial, and what is very 
remarkable, Miller, who was summoned as a princijial witness, 
did not make his ajijiearance. Wliilc; Ihis trial was pending, a ru- 
mour was set afloat that the body of Morgan had been found, 
and was on its way to Canandaigua, wliei'c tlie Court was then 
sitting. Tin's raised the popular feeling to the highest pitch. 
The testimony on this trial is exceedingly defective. Sheldon 
was, however, convicted, ])rincipally on the teslimony of Samuel 
J). G recnc, an cxpollccl mason. It afltTvvnrtls appoarctl, tliat 
Cirrcenc was mistaken in tlial point of evidence which bore the 
hardest against Slieldon. 

A convention, consisting of delegates from various public meet- 
ings, met at l.cwistown, and petitioned tlie legi.siaturc to issue a 
special commission, for tlie jiur])ose of furtlicr investigating 
the circumstances of Morgan’s case, and bringing the delin- 
quents concerned in his alxluction to punishment. This peti- 
tion was referred to a committee, of which Mr. Francis Granger 
was chairman, which reported in Aivour of offering a reward of 
five thousand dollars “for the discovery of the said William 
Morgan if living ; and a like sum of live thousand dollars for the 
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murderer or murderers of said^Morj>;an if dead, to be paid on 
conviction.’^ The report also recommended the appoiiitment«of 
five members— two from tlie senate, and three from the assem- 

• h\y- 

** Whoso duty It sliall be to visit the several counties of Ontario, Monroe, Livinjy- 

• ston, Genesee, Eric, Niap^-ara, and Orleans, or such of tlicm as they shall think 
j^roper, with full power to send for persons and papers, to iiujiiire into the facts^ 
and circunislanccs coiinectcil with the abduction, detention, and disposition ot 
the said'W'illiarn Morgan, and to report their proceedings to the next legislature; 
that such other and further proceedings ma)' he adoj)lc‘d as the nature of the case 
and the liberty and safety of our citizens may rctpiire.” 

Tlicse resolutions were, liowcver, rejcclod by a lar^*c majori- 
ty, after an a])le (lebali\, in wliich the j)resent speaker of tlie Now- 
V ork assembly distiiiouislied himself, by a speech lull of strong 
sense, and sound constitutional princi])Ies. 

The Lewistown convention was followed by meetings in dif- 
ferent jiarts of the western country, denouncing the whole insti- 
tution of masonry, and ])utting tlie entire fraternity under pro- 
scription. At Fuiteney, in the county of Steuben, it was resolv- 
ed, That they would not hear any freemason preach, unless 
vsaid ])reacher should refuse' to meet witlt any lodge of fniemasons, 
and sljould ojicnly and boldly declare, that the institution of ma- 
sonry is a bad institution/’ 

Tins reli^gious resolution was followed by a political jiroscrip- 
lion. Ilundnuls of ineetings 'were liad in dilTcu'cnt portions of 
tlie western part of tlie slate, holding such language as the fol- 
lowing ; — • 

“At a meeting of the citizens of the town of Klha, in the county of Genesee, 
lield at llic Jiouse of John M'vllis, on tlie od day of March, 1827, of which Sime- 
on llosnier was chalrnian, and Daniel Woodward secretary, it w^as, among other 
things, 

“ Ilesolmly ‘ That they would not support any person for an ofiice, cither in 
town, county, or state, or any minister of the g’ospel, who is a memher of the 
fraternity.’ 

“ At a meeting oFtlie citizens of tlie town of Covington, in tlic county of Ge- 
nesee, lield on the 10th day of March, 1827, of which Walter Uonney was chair- 
man, and Robert AVatson secretary, it was, among other thitigs, 

Resolvcdy ‘ Tliat wc deem freemasons, as such, unfit for any office of trust 
or confidence, in town, county, or state.* 

“At a meeting of a large and respectable number of legal voters, of the town 
of Cambria, in the county of Niagara, held at the house of John Gould, on the 
17th day of Eehruary, lvS'J7, of M'liich Eliakim Hammond was chairman, and 
John Groves secretary, it was, among other things, 

llesolvedy ‘That in our opinion, (considering all (he attendant circumstan- 
ces,) the leading characters of tlic masonic fraternity must have been connected 
in, and approved of, the abduction of Morgan — therefore, wc consider it our 
duly to withhold our support from any of the members of that institution, for any 
office of town, county, or state.* ** * 

In addition to these, frccliolders were struck frpm the list of 
jurymen on the ground of being masons, and a compleie disfran- 
chisement of the fraternity seems to have been contemplated by 
the managers of the anti-masonic excitement. 
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While matters were in this state, the Halavia lod^e — rather 
imprudently, we think, considering the irritation of the public 
mind — announced its intention of celchrntinfi; the festival of St. 
John in a public manner. This produced new cxcitcnicniy and 
llic anti-masons were also invitcMl, by ])ublie notice, to meet on 
that day, for wlial purpose we may n^adlly imagine. We sliall 
quote from Mr. llrown, a sketch of the scene which ensued in 
consequence. 

‘‘The 25th of June, a day big* with oxpcclation, at length arrived. About 
three hundred masons assenJ)lcd. A large ronccnirse, of between tu o and tljrec 
thousand, by sonu' Tnagnificd in*o four or five tliousand, met pursuant to (’olo- 
nel Mlllc‘r\s notice, at the eourt-house. Some came armed with guns, and h ft 
them in the environs of tlie Milage ; and some with large kni\cs resemhling the 
scalping knives of tlie American sa\agc- The day, however, passed off, without 
any incitlcnl of cnnsecpience to mar its festivity. Rome feeble attempts to in- 
sidt the masonic procession, as it])assed along' the street, were made, hut speedi- 
ly repressed by the good sense of those assembled. 'Che ])roccssion was once 
or twdcc broken by the driving of a wagon through it and hack again, apparent- 
ly with design. A few' stones w ere aKo thrown. I’hese measures, originating 
as they did with the meanest of the vulgar, met the disapprobation of all respect- 
able men. Had the masons, smarting as they did under insults intended to ]>ro- 
voke them to hostilities, been so unw ise as not to lia\e supi)ressed their resent- 
ment, the village of Hataviu would unciucstionably on that day have been a scene 
of horror.” 

Let US suppose, for one moment, that a spark had fallen upon 
these combustible materials, and that some mad-headed enthusi- 
ast, or bold calculating hypocrite, liad. set the example of vio- 
lence on this occasion. TJiis pure virgin soil of the United 
States, which, for a huridred years past, lias never been stained 
by the blood* of persecuted victims, would have been polluted 
with the sacrilegious strife of neighbours and friends. A scene 
would have ensued, disgrac(*ful to the country, to tlie age, and 
lo humanity. The mind shudders at lieliolding the prccijiicc to 
which these naturally mild and tolerant people were seduced, 
by the madness of enthusiasm, stimulated by the arts of hypo- 
crisy. Men know not wliat they are doing, wlicn tlu'y goad tlie 
passions of llieir fellow beings into IIk', Jury of religious zeal. 
The whirlwind, when once raised, is lieyond their control ; and 
as well might Iluiy ho])eto restrain or ilire.ct its course, as to stay 
the never ceasing circles of the planets, or the tides of the ocean. 
Jn vain may they argue, wlien they liave opened the jflood gates 
and let the torrent loose, that they did not mean it, should over- 
flow and desolate the laud ; tlu'y are responsible for. its worst ef- 
fects, and must answer for them here and hereafter. The wily 
stimulators of our good people were, however, disappointed on 
this occasion, by that modeVation and good sense which is ever 
the characteristic of our rational and free citizens. 

Mr. Brown next gives us the episode of one Thomas Hamil- 
ton, whose history affords an apt illustration of the state of the 
public feeling at that time. He pretended to be acquainted with 
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the particulars of Morgan’'s death, and that he was afraid of be- 
in^ assassinated in conseqiicnc^, hy the masons. At first lie ap- 
peared in the characicr of a Methodist preacher, and levied some 
nioncv on the good people of Batavia. When this imposture was 
wfTi/ threadbare, he went about declaiming against masonry, 
and soliciting charity at tlic same time. He was afterwards ta- 
ken ii]i and imprisoned as a vagrant. He came out of prison, of 
course, a martyr, and his anti-masonic labours jirospered exceed- 
ingly. Beacons and elders of the cliurch,’’ says Mr. Brown, 

united in jirayers for his safety, and the name of Hamilton 
was ('choed mid roeciioed tltrouglumt the land.^^ 

Afl(U’ one of his lectures at Avon, in the county of Livingston, 
he unfortunately got so drunk, as was fre.qiuuitly tlie ease, that 
he was su])])OS(ul to Ire at the point of death. It was forthwith 
giv(‘n out tliat he was ])oisoned, of course liy the masons ; tlie 
juiti-masons cried out that he was a martyr; the anli-masonic 
ncvvspa])(‘rs eclioed the cry, and the wliole country rung with 
lliis new and bloody tragedy. Unfortunately for the great cause, 
Hamilton slept himself sober, and departed the next day for 
IhifTalo. A few days after his arrival, the body of one Norman 
Fay, who had been drowned in Tonnewanta creek, was found 
by some of the neighbours, and decently buried. Hamilton 
had disappeared in Buffalo, some little lime before. During this 
seclusion, tlie body of a stranger had been discovered, as just re- 
lated. It was immediately rumoured that it was the body of the 
unfortunate Hamilton, who, having escapeil poisoning, was at 
length drowned hy the freemasons. A concourse df pcojile pro- 
ceeded to the place wlicre poor Norman Fay had been buried ; 
the body was disinterred, and undt'rwent a close examination. 
What might liave been tlic decision in this case is doubtful, if 
ilainilton had not just at the moment crawled fortii from a grog 
sho|i, where he had remained in riotous privacy, besotting him- 
self all this time. 

Hamilton shortly afterwards departed for the county of On- 
tario, where he was received into the house of a zealous anti- 
mason, u])on whose daughter, a girl of nine years old, he at- 
tempted a rape, and closed his career in the cause of morals and 
religion, in the state prison at Auburn. 

During the progress of these events, the Lewistown commit- 
tee were zealously pursuing tlicir researches into the mysterious 
dlsa])pearance of Morgan. The Niagara river, and part q{ Lake 
Ontario, were raked for some months, with instruments invent- 
ed expressly for the occasion, and cVery means that ingenuity 
could devise, put in jiractice without success. Thg mystery still 
continued unfathomable. Public excitement is from its nature 
evanescent. The human mind cannot sustain any great degree 
of unnatural elevation for any length of time. Enthusiasm, fa- 
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naticism, every species of dehision, inusl lliorcfore l)e stimulated 
by, a succession of a])])lications on the mind, wliicdi, like the face, 
will resume its natural expression, and heroine (‘aim and rational 
again. Accordingly, il uppeurs ihnt ihr 3Iorgan cxcitcwcnt had 
begun gradua//y to suhsklc, and (hat (he sense/(\s'S animosity it 
had engendered towards the freemasons, was dying lor waOt 
of some new stimulant. 

At this critical moment, and what was still hett(‘r. just on tlic 
eve of an election, ^^oii tlie 7th of Octoh(‘r, says ]\Ir. 

]b*own, ^Uhe lK>dy of a stranger was found in tlie townoi Carl- 
ton, in the county of Orlt'ans, about forty miles from Fort Nia- 
gara. It was lying at tlu‘ water’s ed<g(x where il had been left 
by the surf. A coroner was semt for; an impiest was held ; wit- 
nesses, who were jxu'sonally acquainted with Morgan, were ex- 
amined, and the verdict of the jury ])ronounc(‘d it tin' body of 
some person to them unknown, who had j)erish(‘d by drowning. 
Being at that time in a putrid state, and very o(f(msi\(x it was 
buried. The coroner^'s in(|u(‘St was immediately jiublished in a 
variety of newsjiajiers, and susjiicions wcua* at once excited, that 
the body thus found and interred was that of Morgan.” 

In consecpicnce of these susjiicions, several g(mtlemen of Ba- 
tavia and liocliester repaired to the place wh(ux‘ this body was 
buried, and caus(‘d it to b(‘- disinterred; they dis(;ov(na‘(K or 
imagined, or jiretemU'd they discovered, many points of n‘Sem- 
blance between it and Morgan; and tlu'V a]>puinted a watch for 
th(i night, to jirevent the freemasons from carrying it away, 
Mrs. lilorgairwas visited by some of the committc'e, and accom- 
panied them to Carlton, for the purposes of insjiecting the body. 
Mr. Brown proceeds to say : — 

amving' at Cartton, on the 15tli of October, tl)(' body was sllg-btly and 
imperfectly examined. It was bloated and entirely black, ])ntrid on its surface, 
and oifensive (beVond any tbint^ conct*l4abb‘) to sii^bt or smell. Its diess did 
not correspond with any Ibinic wliicb tlu-y bad seen before, and the relif^'ioiis 
tracts in tlie ])()cket staggered sonic of the most credulous. There was not in 
fact a single elrcumstance, either in the dress, si/e, shape, colour, or appearance 
of the body, wliicb pointed it out us MorgaiCs. 

“Still, the nianajrers of the excitement Iiaving* watched with the eyes of an 
Argus the current of public opinion, and seeing- it begin to run decidedly in their 
favour, and being unwilling that so useful a delusion should immediately be dis- 
pelled, contrived, as it will a])pear in the sequel, to gi\e tliis, one of the most 
infamous frauds ever imj)osed on man, the sanction of legal authority.” 

A second inquest was lield on tliis body, whi(di, ff it liad been 
that of Morgan, must have been thirteen months in the water. 
Mrs. Morgan testified slie Irelievcd it to bo tlie l)ody of her hus- 
band, though .the clothes were entirely different from those he 
wore at the tiMo of Ids disapjicarance, and tltcrc were found in 
the pockets a number of ndigious Iracls, of a doscrij)tion not 
known in the nciglibourliood of liatavia. l^hysicians testified, 
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that a human body might romiyn under water thirteen months 
without undergoing decomposition; two teeth of Morgan, which 
liad been drawn sojiic years before, were produced, and fitted 
exacUv two holes in ific jaw of the body under examination; 
one witness recognised the shape of his head ; another the out- 
-lines of Iiis features ; a third the colour of the hair ; a fourlli of the 
whisk(‘rs; a fifth tlie teeth; and a sixth the hair inside of the 
ears. On llu^sc; grounds, the jury decided that this was tlie body 
of William Morgan, and that he came to his deatli by drown- 
ing. The body was afterwards removed with great parade of 
sol(‘mnity to ljata\ia, and tliere interred in the jircsence of a 
vast crowd, and a funeral oration ])ronounced by one James 
Cochran, who, Mr. llrown says, ^Csomctimes when sober, and 
sometimes ^vlien otherwise, jireaclied in tlie vicinity, and was 
Hum assistant editor to CoJoiud Miller.’’ The flame was light- 
ed anew; the just indignation of the ])eople became stimulated 
to tlu' higliest pitcli ; and the detestation of freemasonry rc- 
ci'ived a new imjiulse liy being associated with the strife of an 
(declioii. The discovery of this body was called an interposi- 
tion of Divine Providence^ wliich Jiad stretched out an arm to 
evince the triumph of justice, and the victory at the polls. ‘^The 
cry of A'cngeaiice,” says Mr. Brown, ^^was wafted on every 
Iireeze, and^niingled with eve'ry echo from the lake wliere Mor- 
gan's ghost, it was said, ^jicrformed its nightl}^ rounds.’” 

A voice, however, from ('ahuda, soon tiflcrwurds dis])clled the general joy. 
It was at first a still small voice. 'I'he voice of an afhfctcd wjdow and her fa- 
therless children interposing their claim to the last relics of a deceased husband 
and father. 'J heir ])rcteusions for a while were treated with levity, and their 
])ers()ns, hy sonic, were insulted and abused. — Prejudice and passion, however, 
soon retired at llic approach of truth, (’oncliisive eviilence established tJie 
justice of then' cluiiiis, and an insulted community ratified the verdict.” 

notice first appeared in the Canada newspapers, that oiicl'iinothy Monro, 
of the townsliip of (Uark, in the district of Newcastle, in Upper Canada, left 
that place in vSepteiiiher, 1827, for Newark, in a Finull boat, and was drowned 
in the Niagara river, wliile attempting to return. A partial description of the 
body found in Cailton, logctlier with the clothes and religious tracts found in 
the pocket of the deceased, having been published in the newspapers in this 
vicinity, soon after the first inquest, and coming to the knowledge of Monro’s 
surviving trienils, induced a belief that the body found in Carlton could be no 
other than his. Mrs. Sarah Monro, therefore, widow^ of live deceased, accompa- 
nied by her son, and one John ('ron, her friend, immedialcly after the receipt 
of this intelligence, repaired to the county of Orleans, in order to examine it, 
and to satisfy herself of its identity.” 

In consequence of tlic testimony of these persons, the body 
AVas a second lime disinterred, and^a jury of inquest a third 
time summoned, whicli decided that i*t was the body of Timothy 
Monro, Avho liad been accidentally drowned in l^kc Ontario, 
on the 2t)lh of September preceding. IMr. Jlrown give? the 
testimony of the witnesses at length, which is entirely conclu- 
sive as to the propriety of this verdict of the inquest. It will 
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serve to illustrate the facility with which mankind delude them- 
selves, or at least others, to state, that on this last inquest it was 
proved that the body pronounced to l)e that of Moriz;nn, was at 
least five feet nine inches long, whereas, the height oi INIorgan, 
when alive, was Jess than live feet six inch(\s. Jt also appeared 
in evidence, that the hair of this body Iiad been so disposed by 
art as to make it ap{)ear like tijat of IVIorgan. 

Again the Morgan excitement wa\(al somcwliat cool, and 
once more was it blown into a tlame by tiui voluntary c(mf(‘S- 
sion of one Hill, who de(darcd himself one of tlu^ murderers of 
\N"i]Iiam JVl organ. Hill was arrested in consecjiience, and com- 
mitted to Jhdfalo jail, where he signed a frc'e confession. He 
was thence removed to J^ockport for trial. Here ho refused to 
go before the grand jury to testify to the truth of his confession, 
but still persisted in acknowledging his guilt. The grand jury, 
believing him insane, refused to find a hill, and lj(i was dis- 
charg(jd. No clue to his conduct has ever been discovered. In 
the mean time tlic election had taken ])lacc; freemasons, and all 
those who refused to join in the proscription, had been excluded 
from oflice, wherever the excitement raged, and a party made its 
appearance in the legislature of the state, marslialled under the 
banner of anti-masonry. 

On the ISth of March, 1828 , Lieut enant-govern-'u' Pitcher, 
then acting-governor of the state of New- York, called the at- 
tention of the legislature to the subject, by recommending the 
appointment of a special commissioner, for the sole purpose of in- 
vestigating the affair of William Morgan, and invested with 
powers most unquestionably dangerous to the })eacc of society, 
and the freedom of person. A law was subsequently passed, in 
conformity with the recommendation of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor. A memorial was also presented to the Congress of the 
United States, praying that an inquiry might be instituted for 
the purpose of ascertaining whctlier Morgan Aac/ been impri- 
soned in Fort Niagara. The House declined all interference 
in the business, it being obvious, that as Fort Niagara was within 
the jurisdiction of the state of New-York, persons residing there, 
whether in the employment of the general government or not, 
were answerable to the laws of that state. The petition was 
finally referred to the president of the United States, and no- 
thing has since been heard on the subject. 

Among the remarkable cases connected with this very re- 
markable excitement, is that of Colonel King, given at length 
by Mr. Brown, which we shall sketch for the piirjiose of ex- 
emplifying the dangers to which the lives and liberties of our 
citizens arc subjected, when the jiopular feeling is directed to 
purposes of political or religious ])roscrij)tion. 

Colonel King was a resident in the county of Niagara, of 
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great respectability, and had been a member of assembly. He 
afterwards acted in the capacity of agent for the military posts 
of Niagara, Plattsl)iirg, and Michilimackinack. On the aban- 
donment of these posts by the government, he was desirous of 
romoviiig into the western country, and received the appoint- 
W(‘nt of sutler to amionnicnt Tfowson, on ti)e Ped riv’cr, in the 
territory of Arkansavv. According to Mr. Brown, it was not 
until' he liad established himself at this station, that he heard, 
for the first time, his name had become connected in the news- 
papers with the abduction of Morgan, lie immediately resolved 
on returning to the state of New-York, for the j)iirpose of meet- 
ing an ijivesligation, and it was wlu*Ie jnaking preparations for 
the journey, that lie was apj)rl/e(l of th(i appearance of some 
strangers, wlio liad just .irrivcd at the post, for the purpose of 
carrying him to Niagara in irons as a felon. 

Not choosing to be jjaraded as a spectacle, and manacled, a dis- 
tance of somtj thousands of miles, Colonel King withdrew from 
Ihc cantonment, and remained at the house of a friend at about 
ten miles distant, until the departure of the ))ersons who had 
been sent from New- York to arrest him. lie tlien finished his 
preparations as speedily as possible, and by travelling almost 
without intcrniissioii, day and night, arrived at Niagara, in a 
short tim(j after his pursuers. Immediately on his arrival, he 
published the following notice in the Lockport Journal: 

Messrs. Carlinghouse and Bates.^ The undersigned asks 
leave to inform lliem that he has returned fo thc^coiinty of Ni- 
agara, whore he can he found, and is ready to transact any busi- 
ness that tiiey may have with him. 

‘MVm. King.’*’ 


Kllbrts had been made in his absence to have him indicted 
for murder; hut failing in this, an indictment was found against 
him for a misdemeanor. No attempts being made to arrest 
liim, Colonel King, two days after his arrival, proceeded volun- 
tarily to Lewistown, and gave security for his appearance at 
the next Court. He returned to Niagara in May, 1828, and 
remained, without being brought to a trial, until the autumn 
of that year, when his business requiring his absence, he left 
that part of the state. A luic and cry was again set on foot 
against him, and he again returned to await his" trial. Colonel 
King, if wc recollect right, has since died, with the imputation 
of guilt on his character, and there is great probability that his 
name will remain stained with the ^suspicion of having been an 
^accomplice in the disappearance of Morgan. It is but justice to 
^is memory to state, that, setting aside his withdrawing him- 


1 he ofRccrs sent to arrest Colonel King* at cantonment Towson. 
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self from cantonment Towson, and avoiding the ofllcors sent in 
pursuit of him, there is nothing in tlie conduct ot Colonel King 
to justify a jn'csumption or evem a suspicion of guilt: ami this 
evasion of the officers will not aj)j)car at all extraordinary, wJien 
we reflect, that he was to he tr:itisjx)rtc(l in chains, as a criininnl^ 
from one extremity of this vast empire to tlie other, a spectacle 
to his countrymen. His immediate return, and suhseepumt con- 
duct, ahuuflantly prove* that he did not seek to elude the justice 
of his country. 

Uj)war(ls of forty trials have lakcm place sim^e the commence- 
ment of tlie JMorgan excitement, of [xu-son.s sus])ected of h(‘ing 
concerned in his abduction; a few have eventuatc‘d in convic- 
tions and imprisonment ; ljut the great(‘r portion has resulted in 
acf(uittals. S(*V(‘ral of tin* frat(‘rnity ol‘ fn^einasons ]ia\(' brought 
suits against tlu* fomenters of the proscription, for slaiul(*r, and 
it has been a ])rosperous season, in tiie wesU^rn ])ortion of the 
state of New-\’ork, for gentleimm of tlie long robe. 

Having thus given a skelcli of the ju'ominent featnr(‘s and 
principal transactions of this mortif\ ing exhibition of tlie faculily 
wdth which the best feelings of our nature may he p('rv(*rted to 
the worst purposes, we will proceed to ofl’er some reflections on 
tlie sahject. We call it a mortifying exhibition, not because the 
feelings of tlu' people rose*, in just indignation againsUa series of 
unjustiliahle acts, ending in the foroiliie seizure of a citizen, and 
Ids disajijiearaucc under circumstances carrying will) tliem 
strong suspicion of 'his lieing murdered. Su(‘]i a feeling d(K‘S 
honour to the moral sense of a coinmuuily ; it is the source of 
much that is good Avilldn us, since the detestation of guilt in 
others, is one of the strongest securities for our own innocence. 
Had this honest ami virtuous (cxciteimmt cohHiumI its op(*rati()ii 
within just limits, and extended no farther than to the pursuit 
and punishment of the actors in this mysterious drama, but one 
sentiment of ajiprobation would have arisen in the nurids of all. 
]Jut when we see this virtuous feeling, diverted from its just 
and proper direction ; overflowing its hounds, and with uiidis- 
linguishing fury involving the innocent with the guilty; de- 
nouncing a whole class and denomination of men, spread througli 
every part of the Union, who by no jiossiliiliiy could have 
participated iu lliesc oflenccs, and wliu have jmhlicly disclaim- 
cd and condemned them and tlunr actors; wdien \ve see them 
proscribed and disfranchised, religiously and politically, one 
and all, we cannot hut lament and pity the extremes to which 
virtue may sometimes he imjielled in the jiursuit of the most 
praiseworthy 'objects. 

We had hojied never to liavo lived to witness any of there* 
extraordinary jianics and excilemcnis, which other ages and na- 
tions, and unfortunately our own, have offered to the coiilem- 
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])lalion of posterity; and wlych posterity wonders at and des- 
pises, until it luiholds tliein attain rcrpeated under its own eyes, 
and is eonipelled to sit dowji with the mortifyin«; conviction, 
that Jnnnan nature is the same every where and at all times. 
('crtiiin it is, that the Jove of justice, the sentiment of i)iety, 
and the detestation of crime, have too often l(al mankind into 
excesses incompatihle with them all, insomucli that had not 
tliesc feelini;s of justice and piety been derived from a higher 
source, and siistaiiual in our hearts by a liigher pow(ir, the crimes 
of whieh they hav(‘ in all ;iges been made tlu; ])retext, would 
have haiiished them from the face of tlu^ ('arth. 

In justice to tlu! good feelings and discretion of our fcllow- 
citi/ens, we must hnvvevcn* observe*, that the impulses to virtue 
and pi(‘1y, if l<‘ft to theiOwSelvcs, and to their own natural opera- 
tion, seldom if (;vcr jn'oceed to the extremes of vice and violence. 
Quietly and ])eneficently moving in tiunr own briglit sphere 
of intlinmce, tlu'y perform their allotted tasks, and never spon- 
laneoiisly oxcc'cjI the I)ounds of a just and zealous inoderation. 
It is only wlnui comlniiod with base materials, and stimulated 
l)y extraneous influences, that they become instruments for 
scourging and persecuting a particular portion of mankind. 
Tiigotry, ambition, and revemge, in the disguise of hypocrisy, 
mingle in^ tl\e scene, and fan the flame of virtuous cxcitiuuent 
.till it becomes an indiscriminate and devouring fire, which not 
ev(‘n those who j)rc»duced tlie conflagration can arrest in its 
work of destruction. • 

'I'hal tin* sw(*(‘ping proscription of tlio masons, and the wide 
ext(‘nsiou of anti-masonry, are in a great d(*gree owing to the 
intrusion of some .selfish ])urj)ose, whicli has diverted this ex- 
citement, in its origin ])erfectly ])ure, from its just object, and 
approjirialc si)lu*re of action, no one w'e think who reads Mr. 
Itrowii's hook will doulit for a moment. 7^hat intruding prin- 
cipl(j seems to lniv(^ Ijceii a curious comliinatiou of religious 
and ))olitiral amhdion, k\)r some reason or oilier, which has 
never j^nisentc'd itself (list inctly to our understandings, mason- 
ry has, in vaiious ages and countries, been jieculiarly obnox- 
ious to th(i churcli, although one would imagine, that, charity 
and henevoleiice being tin*, basis of both, they wouhl naturai- 
ly he linked together in the bond of brotherhood. It is pro- 
balilo, wc tliink, that the secrecy alfceted by the fraternity 
has been and still continues to he at the root of this prejudice 
against masonry. Mankind, and justly too, since common ex- 
. perience sanctions it, are ])rone to believe that where there is 
mystery all cannot be right. Secrecy, wc all know, is neces- 
-aary at times; but where there is secr(?cy, without any known 
cause, wo are apt to believe there must l)e some caUvSe which it 
would be dangerous to disclose. Hence probably the thousaiwl 
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idle reports concerning the nature and objects of masonry; hence 
Ihcf persecutions it has undergone in various countries; and 
lienee the facility with which the good peojile of tlie wc^stern 
part of Ncw«York have fallen into tlie projects of wily politi- 
cians and ambitious clerks. 

The Morgan excitement has eventuated, for the present, in 
the election of some twenty or thirty members of tlie IS cw- York 
legislature, who, representing as they do the feedings and prin- 
ciples of anti-masonry, are publicly known and recognised as a 
distinct party, voting together on all jiolitical questions, and 
holding pretty much the same language. Now, the principles 
of anti-masonry, as jiroclaimed at public meetings, and in their 
newspapers, paniplilcts, and almanacs, — for they have almanacs 
too — are : 

First, Thai they will not support any person for any oflice, 
either in town, county, or state, or any minister of ihe gosptd, 
who is a member of the fraternity/’ 

Secondly, That they deem freemasons, as such, unfit for 
any office of trust or confidence, in town, county, or state/’" 

Thirdly, That when a gentleman and his wife are thi'own 
from a bridge, and bruised almost to death, it is ‘•‘an act of Di- 
vine Providence, to punish the husband, for assisting in obtain- 
ing an attachment against Morgan/’t 

Such are the princijilcs avowed by tlic header of the anti-ma- 
sons, in Ills paper, and by his followers at public meetings. We 
cannot but see^that they amount to an exclusion of a large body, 
among whom have been, and still arc numbered, many of th(‘ 
most distinguished men of the present age — from what? From 
all participation in the oflices of church and state. Ihil one step 
more, and they arc disfranchised; and one slej) beyond that, 
brings the stake and the faggot, as in the days of abject bigotry 
and superstition. The moment any description of men, or any 
profession, arc shut out from a voice in the state, they become 
the victims of those who still retain the right of being heard. 

But this is not the worst extreme to which the anti-masons 
have arrived. Colonel Goodwill, and his wife, arc both visited 
by the wratli of Heaven, because the Colonel was instrumental 
in procuring an attachment against the sainted Morgan ; and wo 
recollect having lately seen an intimation, in some anti-masonic 
paper, that the late (iovernor Clinton was smitten with sudden 
death, by a special act of Providence, because he was not suffi- 
ciently zealous in pcrsecutin'g the freemasons. Well has it been 
observed, by a distinguished divine, that to say that such an 
one owed his death to any particular offence against God, shows 

* See resolutions at Elba, Covington, Cambria, and various other meetings. 

I Mr. Southwick’s National Observer. 
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loo much presumption towards Godj and too little charity to- 

war ls nian.^’* • 

We believe, indeed, that such special acts of vengeance have 
been vouchsafed by the Deity ; but wc believe this on the autln)- 
rity of his sacred word, or the testimony of those wlioni he in- 
•splred. Ilut we deride the presumptuous ignorance or arrogance 
wJiich,, witliout this authority, and without this inspiration, 
takes upoii iifycif to direct the bolts of Heaven whore to fall, 
and (lares to j)oin1 out the victim, and the cause of his destruc- 
tion. II is assuming the facidly of developing tlie secret inten- 
tions of Drovidence, and it is insulting and harassing to human 
feelings, to say to the parent, your child is the victim of your 
transgrt‘ssions ; or to the child, your parent has been struck by 
the liand of lieavtm, for some special oflencc. Tlic ])ride of ig- 
norance, or the arrogance of bigotry, may conceive itscilf gifted 
with the f)ow(‘r of designating its victim, and dirooting the vem- 
geance of God ; but it is only an ignorant ])eoplc, we trust, that 
can be brought to a reception of such blasphemous doctrines. 
Wc will therefore do llie leaders of anti-masonry the justice to 
say, wc do not think they labour under these delusions them- 
selves; they only wish to make the peojde believe in tliem. 

Suj)j)ose, for a moment, these doctrines were to be carried 
into practi(»^d 0 ])eration. The reader may perhaps smile, at the 
idea of sucli a thing l)eing j)ossible, but let him look to the liis- 
tory of the past, and he will find tliis possibility reflected in the 
mirror of the future^ History is full of examples ; so full, that 
noiKi but the- schoolboys tjuotc Iheiii. * 

As tile laws stand at present, they in a great degree protect 
our citizens from the effects of these sudden excitements ; but 
in Ibis country, it should be remembered, that all laws proceed 
irom the people, and that, consecjuently, wlien they arc infected 
with any species of madness, it will sooner or later extend to 
their rejiresentatives ; and, when this hajipens, where then will 
be the security tliat any obnoxious class will not be persecuted 
and proscribed? Already, as appears from the language of the 
jiuhlic paj)crs in New-York, there are upwards of twenty mem- 
bers ol the legislature representing anti-masonry. The time 
may not be far distant, when they will hold* the balance between 
the two great parties, and where then will be the security that 
tlic^y will not be propitiated by the sacrifice of a portion of the 
community to the Morgan excitement? It is the frcc^masons 
now; but we will suppose some mprder, real or imaginary, is 
. traced to some person or persons belonging to some other deno- 
mination, civil or religious. Is it not equally ca^y, and there- 
(Equally probable, that they in turn will be proscribed, per- 
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seciitcd, and disfrancliiscd? Thus each, in succession, may l>e- 
come ihc victim of some popular eNcitonu'nl, and sutler by 
operation of its own pernicious judicy. Excommunications and 
interdicts will b(icomc the order of the day, and all eonfitleiua', 
all aflection, and all communion of intere.sts, he loi'i^ottcn in the 
strife of political and religious ambition. 

Fanning and stimulating* tliese exciUmients, is not less impoli- 
tic than dang(‘rous. Political leaders may ])erliaps gain a tem- 
j)orarv ascendency, in small jKodions of the country, by mount- 
ing on the l)ubl)lt‘; but they will lose elsewhere more than 
will countervail all these momentary advantages, d'hey ior- 
get the moral eflecls; the influence which sucli unworthy a])- 
peals to popular excitement, for llie purposes of ai)d)ition, will 
have on those who arc fr(‘c from the contagion. Tlie rational 
and reflecting ])orti()n of their fellow-citi/ens, wlio always form 
a phalanx of steady opposition to tlie jirogress of error and de- 
lusion, will turn in disgust from the spectacle of unhallowed 
ambition stimulating unhallowcHl ])assions to a warfare against 
countrymen and lirothers. Thus, wliile these slmrt sighted 
])oliticiaiis arc liea])ing uj) their little mole-hill, from which 
to vault into the scat of power, lh(‘y do not see the moun- 
tain rising at a distance, to circumscribe for ever their jxflty and 
miserable career. Men, wliosc whole lives have been j)assed in 
the struggles of ])olitical rivalry, are most apt to imagine, that 
because they have no other principle- of action than politics, it 
must be so with \he rest of mankind. Under the influonec of 
this delusion', th(‘y are ])rone to persuade themselves, that every 
feature of their j)oIicy, and every act of their Uvc'S, will he judged 
of, not by moral tcmdcncy, but simjily in reference to ])arty 
feelings. Tli(‘y believe the people will ap]n'()ve of any act, 
which strengthens tluur political assoiuntion, and that this, and 
this alone, is a suflicient counterpoise to the obligations of jus- 
tice, and the claims of humanity. Put, for ourselves, we have a 
generous confidence in human nature, which jjrompts us to re- 
pel this unludlowed ])resuin])tion. \V e feel assured that there is, 
in a majority of our fellow-citizens, another and a higher inten- 
tion, by which to estimate tlie actions of their leaticrs and rulers, 
than that of mere party sjiiril. 'riu)usau(Is,and hundreds of thou- 
sands of the ])eople of the United States, who do not interest them- 
selves ill the success of a particular party or faction, in a mere 
political iioint of view^, judge, and decide, not with a rcfercnce 
to politics, hut to morality and religion. And hence it is, and 
we w’ould wish to Imjiress this great truth on the minds of dar- 
ing and ambitious leaders, tliat they will alw^ays gain far more, 
upon the nation at large, by an adlicreiice to moral ])rincipli,‘"\ 
and the dictates of humanity, tluui they can, by appealing to any 
ignoble local feeling, or by administering fuel to the madness of 
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a temporary popular excitement. It is only within the petty 
9imits of sonic town or district, that such excitement can be 
np for any tjjrcat political purpose. It is like the local infection 
arishi^ from some stac;iiant pool, or unwholesome fen, whicli di- 
minishes with the d jstance, and js at lenjijth perrcclly neutialized 
by'fh(; jinrcr atmosph(‘re which it encounters. 

^ Still, so far as this infection extends, its consequences are more 
or less fatal ; and wliat a stain will he on tlie reputation of llie 
Unitc'd States, whose peculiar boast it is, that none of the ele- 
ments of proscri])tion and jicrssc^ciition exist in their constitutions 
and laws, if it should at length be found that intolerance may 
successfully ini;raft itself on the popular leclino;, and thus com- 
mit tlu‘ same excesses, it has done in all ])rec(;(linji; times, iincler 
the sanction of the mere will of a tyrant! Should such an exam- 
])le presemt itself to our contemplation, it will weaken, if not de- 
stroy our faith in the prlnci files of our i]!;()vernment, and our re- 
venmee for liberty. Should it be foumi in firacticc, that when 
tile IVi'edom of tlie citizen cannot he successfully assailed behind 
the barriej* of tlie hnv\s of the land, it may lie undcrmiiHul and 
d(‘stro}^ed liy indirect and covert means, who will herealtcr he 
found to pledc^e their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred ho- 
nour,^’ in the attainment of a worthless liberty, which fanati- 
cism and hy^iocrisy may filch away at any moment? Even the 
I)(;st of men, wlio cherish the most generous reliance on the 
[ii'ineiples of freedom, and the virtue of mankind, will loscj their 
faith in both, when they see such miserable spectacles of human 
folly and extravagance. Then* is then reason to fear, that in- 
stead of standing sentiinds over the rights of their countrymen, 
they will, in a lit of indignant desjiair, either retire from their 
])osls, and consign them to tlieir merited fate, or become the ac- 
complices of those who have deluded tlicni, in dejiriving them 
of blessings they know not liow to presei*ve or enjoy. 

The perversion of these virtuous feelings, which aie at the 
root of most, if not all, ])opular excitements, such as wc are now 
considering, to purjiuses of injury to any particular class of men, 
is not more pernicious to freedom than to morality. Its blind 
fury strikes at all the social sympathies; severs the bond of 
brotherhood ; the ties of neighbourly good will ; and destroys all 
confidence in the general intercourse of life. The name of free- 
mason, or any other name that happens to be obnoxious in thes(i 
moments of madness, hceomes synonymous with wickedn(".ss and 
crime ; and the man is judged, not by the tenor of his former 
life, but by a standard, begotten by the cunning of interested hy- 
pocrisy on the madness of fanaticism. The itiik^and salutaiy 
;;.\»ciplc which forbids our confounding the many with the 
crime of one or of a few, is lost sight of in the wild crusade 
against mere phantoms; and the violation of every social and 
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moral duly, is sanctified by the mysterious unction of this holy 
warfare against our counlrvmcn and brothers. 

Nor is tills jierversion of virtuous feelings less fatal to the pu- 
rity of religion, which, whenever it is connected with jiolitics, 
becomes a mere bondswoman, to be jirostitutcd to every pur- 
pose of interest and ambition. We should have believed, at 
least a few years ago, that it was impossible for any one sect 
to rule in these United Stales. And if any one were to arrive 
at the pre-eminence of being the religion of the state, what 
would be tlie conseiiuence.^ At this moment, all the churches 
of the United Stat(‘s are jierfectly free ; ecpial in their jirivileges ; 
C(jual in their unlimited license of jiropagating their Umets ; and 
equal in the ojiportunities of acquiring wealth, power, and jiro- 
S(;lytes. The laws of the land protect them all alike, and giv(‘, 
equal liberty to all. They labour under no jmlitical disqualili- 
cations, but such as are thought necessary to tlu* sanctity of their 
proAissiou ; and feel no dependence but on the (Jreat (Governor 
of the Universe. 

But sujipose any particular denomination or cluirch were to 
become connected or identified with the state ; it cannot be j)re- 
sumed, for a single moment, that in this union, the slate having 
in its hands the distribution of bcnelices, would sink into the 
secondary power. I'he church, so identiliod with the state, 
would of course lose its independence, become the mere crea- 
ture of state patronage, and sink into a ])uppet, moved, modi- 
fied, and influenced by the wires of state macliinery behind the 
scenes. Instead of being an emanation from heaven, it would 
become a mere thing of this world. Instead of looking up to 
the Great Author of religion for su])port and protection, it would 
be found grovelling in the dust at the foot of some (Jolden Calf, 
and prostituting the Divinity at the shrine of a mortal. 

We will, however, suppose some one jiarticular church suc- 
ceeds in attaining to this bad eminence, and thus from a sub- 
lime dispensation of Heaven, dwindles into an instrument of 
state policy. Is it possible to believe, for one moment, that it 
could sustain this dangerous elevation? Would not every other 
sect and denomination, thus excluded from the disgrace of state 
patronage, unite against this upstart pretender to infallibility, 
and overthrow the Idol in the dust? It is not in the United 
States, as it was in the days of religious warfare in the old world. 
There the struggle was between two great rival faiths, which 
comj)rchcnded all the pepplc of Europe, with the exception of 
the Turks, and as one or the other became triumphant, or yield- 
ed the preponderance, it was alternately the persecutor and the 
victim. Then was exhibited the spectacle of what religion 
become when it degrades itself by an alliance with the state ; a 
changeling, one day exhibiting the likeness of one parent, the 
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next of another ; one day orthodox, the next heterodox ; a mere 
prostitute to the passions of a* king, or the interests of a fac- 
tion. Stripped of luT divinity, we find her sometimes pre- 
' siding at the stake in the likeness of an executioner, some- 
times chained to it as a victim; sometimes shedding the blood 
of others, sometimes offering up her own. In laUm times, re- 
strained by llie mild influence of literature and civilization, 
lliese scenes of violence and blood have given place to a rivalry 
of a different aspect, exhibited on one hand, in haughty airs on 
the part of the wealthy bondwoman of the state, and on the 
otlu'r, open or secret envy on the part of those, who, without 
sliaring in thc^ j)iirchasc money of their freedom, are equally 
enslaved. 

Fortunately for the state, fortunately for the cliurch, and 
thrice fortunately for the peo])lo, such a prostitution of religion 
can m^ver (unmr in tlie United States, under any auspices, much 
less under those of a mere popular excitement like that of anti- 
musoniy, liowcvcr such dreams may bo cherislied by certain 
ambitfous seeds. Proscription or persecution of any sect or 
denomination of men, is not tl)e stepping-stone to ])Ower in 
this country; and if it were, we believe it utterly im})0ssiblc 
that any one single leligious denomination will ever become 
sufliciciitly li^trong to balance the united opposition of all the 
others. Churches often separate; hut their union is a miracle 
yet to be worked u[)on clirth. 'Jlicrc are four or five diflerent 
churches in the United Stales, nearly equal in yumbers and 
wealth. Will these, or a great majority of them, unite for the 
purpose of becoming the religion of the state; and if they do, 
will they be suHiciciitly powerful to force the state to take them 
for a concubine? Or even if they were to unite, -and to be suc- 
cessful, will not all the others uiiile against them and pull them 
down? In every j)oint of view, therefore, wc conceive it to he 
utterly hojicless to attempt to engraft a state religion on the 
ruins of freedom of opinion, or convert it into a tyrant of the 
people, and a slave to the government. That such dreams are 
hovering around the ])illows of certain ambitious sects, wc think 
we perceive many striking indications, in the aspect of the times, 
and moi^e especially in the conduct of the anti-masons and their 
associates. 

Such a preposterous ambition, liowcvcr, will only eventually 
recoil on itself. As yet, and wc arc thankful it is so — as yet a 
majQrity of the learned, pious, and irvfluential pastors of the dif- 
ferent churches of the United States, we trust and believe, are 
not inlccted with this mischievous insanity. Clotlicd with the 

.trie of humility, they are content with being the humble in- 
struments of religion and morality. They have not yet forgol- 
ten, that the most endearing of all the relations between thciji ^ 
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anil Ihoir people, is tlial 'vvhirli the Seri[)tnres (lelii;]il to dwell 
upon — lliat of a sbe|)]u'rd and liis llock ; that in this ehararter 
their duties are eonrnual to walehint;' ovi'i* them, lest they stray 
from the fold ; to administi'rint; Lind oiliees, teaehin^ what is 
right, and restraining what is wrong ; to kindni'ss, henevo* 
lence, and instnielion. Sucli men, and tln‘r(‘, ari^ many sueh,' 
know tlial llieir slrimgth and inlluenee Tn* in the perlorinancij 
of these great dulii's — not in stiiniilating tlie ])assions ol tlieir 
floeks, or driving them over li)e lirld.s of tlu*ii' neighbours. 
The}’ see in (lit; chair mirror of th(*]>asi records ol ( dirist ianity , 
that ndigion can only hi; pnr(‘, and o[)inion fr(*e, wliere the 
cinircli and the slate are (lividial irom eaidi otlu‘r; that a union 
of the t\N'o is al\\a\'s accinnpani(*d h\ a surrmuh'i* ol th(‘ imh‘- 
pendence of the former, whi(*h thus furu'shes anothm* (‘\ejnplili-* 
cation of tlie fate of poor Ksau, wlio sold liis hii’llnight lor a 
m(‘ss of ])otlage. 

Sucli worthy jiillars of (he independence of the churcli ari; 
not wanting :imong us, e\en in that sta((‘ which tirsl r(M*ked lht‘ 
cradle of anti-masonry. \v e will indulgi; our foldings for a mo- 
ment, h\ eitiug tlie e\am|de of one excidleiil and learned jne- 
late, who, iiidefat igahle in the, perforiiKUiee of his duties, is set 
zealous witlioul blgidry — who is the j)ersi'culor of no sect, the 
tool of no ])arty; who s])ares no vice, a et wars with^no innocent 
reci’ealion ; who is the fearless chamj>ion of trutli, witlioiit be- 
ing the inexorable jau’seeutor of error. Idijually removed from 
the eMreme^^ of ianaliidsm ami imliireri nn*, he stands th(‘ bul- 
wark of an enlightened and rational ladigion, an lionuiir to tin; 
church over which lie ])i‘esides, and to th(‘ ( 'hristianity he pro- 
i'esses. Having seim and studied thi; idfecls of a union of ehurcJi 
and stati' ah’i’oad, lie has lid't on record ids testimony against it, 
To this wi; svill add our Iinmhle lioj)es, that whalesau' may he 
the success of the new cliurcii ]>arly in jiolitics, in undermining 
our civil rights, tliey may neve]- succiaal in th(‘ presumj)luous 
attempt to seize on the sce])1re of o|)inion. Ueligion descended 
from lienven free;; let lier remain frea; on earth. 

We had supposi'd, from the silence ])r(‘vailing on the; subject 
in the cradle where the. lusty infant was first rocked, licit ant i-ma- 
sonry was on the decline. Indeed we are assured it is so, in that 
qiiarler. liu\ ])uhlic c;xcitemenl, and ])uhlic panic, are a sort of 
influenza, whiidi siddom if ever prevails throughout tlie whole 
eountry at th(‘ same juoment. I'lu; whole body politic is ji(*v(;r 
diseased aC llie same time.* As one portion is infeeted, (lie otJiei* 
becomes convalescent, and tlierc is always a su/Iicient niimherof 
persons in s6und health to take care of the sick. A small city 
or district may hi* turneil upsidi' down by a paide, or ai/ex%?rr^ 
ment, but great slates are nut so easily alfected, and cany with 
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them, in 11)(Mr iininl)ors find extension,.*! sufTiciont antidote to the 
viohnice of the few. ^ • 

This has been i‘xemplified in the Iiistory of the anti-masonie 
c xcileinenl. As the e])idemie subsided in llie west, it extended 
itself to the (‘astward, through Vermont, and tlio whole of the 
• i\('w-Kng!and states, where we j)civ.eivc it is now raging with 
ex(‘irij)]arv^ viedenee. A masonic convention has becui held in 
lh)ston, and anotiicr is called in Pliiladelpliia, in the next an- 
luinn. Uy the fornnu', a grave question was propounded to a 
J(‘arned faculty, ^\hethcr masonry was of ancient origin or not; 
and we hav(5 sc'cn with rc^gret that learned faculty gravely re- 
jdying in tlie ))egativ(\ We lament to ser a veneralde institu- 
tion — V(mera})le for its antiquity, its learning, and the illus- 
trious men it has produced, exercising its sagacity in the solu- 
tion of a (jiiestion so frivolous. Of what conse<pi(ince can it be 
any where — more (‘.specially in this country,* wliere neither our 
fre(‘ estahlishim nts, nor reverend absurdities, acquire any respect 
from ag(‘ — of what consecpience can it h(^ to the fate of Morgan, 
or the iiiUu'ests of Immanity, whetheu' freemasonry is one cen- 
tury or teji c(iiituries old ? It can neitluT alter its value, nor its 
objects. 'Idle only (juestion applicable to the present case is, 
whether there be any thing in its institutions, ordinances, or 
practic(‘, wiliich sanctions violenc,e and mur(l(‘r? This question 
is best answered, not by grave trilling, but by a reference to the 
])]*incij)les of tlie fraternity, disclosed in the oaths administ(‘rod 
to tin* candidates for admission into the dillcl'ent o^rdcu’s, as pub- 
li.sIuHl by th(‘ anti-masons tliemselvcs. Taking these for our 
guides, we cannot but ]n‘rc(‘iv(‘ very clearly, that the great bond 
of union among the meunhers, tlu; cement of the society, is cha- 
rity. It might be well for its persecutors, if they could say as 
much for themselves. This ndVua'Uce to the learned faculty, 
strongl}* savours of the prarlicaj n hicli jirevailed in the old world, 
during wliat is called the Dark Age.*^, to which the jircsent age 
])resents many striking features of resemblance. There being then 
no settled principles, at least no practical apjdication of them, and 
little or no cajjacity in the jieojilc to comprehend their truth or 
lalsehood, recourse was had to retired scholars, abstract philoso- 
j)hers, and sublimated aiicliorites, to settle these disputed points ; 
and thus the rights of nations and individuals were regulated by 
the dogmas of the schools. 

A number of other ini|)ortant considerations, arising out of the 
sniped, crowd upon us; but we hav(i already reached the utmost 
limits of the sj)acc allowed to lliis article. It was our intention 
to giv^ a lew (|Uotations from the anti-masonic puWicatlonsof va- 
hinds, with wliich tluj nation has been scandali/ed and in- 
sulted o( late, as lurnisliing additional evidence of the designs of 
iJiC party, and the sj)irit by wjiich it is animated. Above all, 
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Avc purposed to lay before our readers, some curious cxlracls 
from the Anli-Masonic Almanac, in which, the different months 
are designated, not by the good old agricultural emblems, but 
bj" the prominent scenes in the supposed murder of Morgan, re- 
presented in all the horrors of wood engravings. It was also our 
design to remarJe, in terms of just reprehension, on the conduct' 
of some of the members of the masonic fraternity, who, after 
having voluntarily taken the oaths of secrecy jmescribed as one 
of the conditions of admittance, afterwards as voluntarily came 
forward, and perjured themselves in the face of llic world, by 
declaring all they knew. But we liave now only room for a very 
few words on the work before us. 

The author has executed his task in a manner to entitle him 
to the thanks of all rational persons. The narrative is clear, 
precise, and particular; abounding in just princi))les, correct 
feelings, candid admissions, and manly cemsures of both masons 
and anti-masons, where Mr. Brown thinks them wrong. It is 
singularly impartial, considering it was written in tluj midst of 
the fires of persecution and proscription, and dis])lays an inti- 
mate accjuaintance with the history of similar excitements in dif- 
ferent countries. Wc therefore strongly recommend it to at- 
tention, as a salutary antidote to the epidemic which seems 
to be spreading itself in all directions throughout* this many 
headed, mau)^ minded republic. 


Art. VIII. — Transactions of the Literary and IJhtorical 

Society of Quebec: Founded January idh, 182 J. Voh 1. 

Quebec: lS2fh 

While the countrymen of Columbus, in exploring the new 
world, whose existence had been proved by his gimius and en- 
terprise, confined themselves to the slow discovery of tlie isl- 
ands near that on wdiich be had landed, and to eager and ne- 
ver ending searches after tlie precious metals which he had 
taught them to hope for; a race of hardier sailors w(‘re ex- 
ploring the bleak but fertile shores of the continent further to 
the north, penetrating its vast bays and inlets, and laying tlio 
foundations of sturdy colonics and ])rospcrous commerce. Se- 
bastian Cjfbot, as early as the }^ear 149(), had visited the shores 
of Newfoundland, and subsequently sailed along the coast as far 
south as Florkla. On bis return, he brought to Europe accounts 
of the vast numbers of fish which were to he caught on the slITTSfJf 
of the former, and the safe and capacious harbours scattered along 
the latter. The governments of England and France left their 
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nci 2 :hbour, then perhaps deemed more fortunate, to push her 
conquests in richer regions and beneath more generous skies, 
while they selected, as \he scenes of their colonization, the ruder 
territories which have since become the homes of a freer and 
happier, as well as wealthier people. In the year 1508, Iho gulf 
of the St. Ijowivncc was known, and had been partinllv explor- 
ed by the French iisliermen, and Aubert, the master of a vessel 
b(donglng to Dieppe, had seized and carried from its shores se- 
veral of its natives, on whose painted features and uncouth gar- 
ments, the ])olished people then dwelling on the banks of the 
Sei/ie, gazed witli no less contempt and surj)rise tlian l)ad been 
excited by their own ancestors, lifteon centuries before, when 
led in triumjjh through the streets of imperial Home. Tliough 
occasionally driven olf; and frequently undergoing extreme fa- 
tigue and suffering, from short and uncertain seasons; from 
mountains of ice threatening shipwreck on the ocean, and 
deep and almost perpetual snow covering or destroying the 
scanty vegc'latiou on the land ; these hardy navigators pursued 
undauntedly tludr ])erilous trade, and, from time to time, some, 
holder than the rest, exj)lored the surrounding regions, and 
opened new fields for enterprise. 

Of these, the name of Jacques Cartier is familiar to every travel- 
ler of our-Jimes, since it still continues to designate some of his 
.discoveries. After an gnsuccessful voyage the preceding year, he 
ascended, in 1535, the river St. Lawrence, as far as the Indian vil- 
lage of Ilochlaga, which was at the foot of^the first rapids, and 
probably in the neighbourhood of the present town of l^a Chine, 
"idle frost set in soon afler, his vessels were surrounded by ice, 
and he remained shut up in the river, through a long and severe 
winter ; during this time, however, he made frequent excursions 
into the surrounding country, examining and iiKpiiring into its 
geography, and maintaining with the Indians a peaceful and be- 
nevolent intercourse. lie ministered to their wants in a violent 
epidemic which raged among them, and in the true spirit of the 
times, im[)arted to tlumi what he probably deemed more eflica- 
cious, the pious consolation of being able to repeat the names of 
the Saviour and the Virgin, and to ianitatc the reverential ges- 
tures of himself and crew, while they ])crformed the ceremonies 
of the true faith. He describes the red men as marked by the 
snme indelible traits which were more fully observed by Luro- 
poans, when th(i continent was afterwards widely explored, and 
which the contiguity of civilizatirui has been unable to efface; 
nor did they differ from those tribes with whom we arc more 
famjliar, except in the superior wretchedness t#icy were oblig- 
ed to sustain, in a climate j)eculiarly unfitted to their uncon- 
querable habits of improvidence and barbarism. ‘^^King Francis 
the first/^ says the old journal^^^ having heard the report of cap- 
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tahi Cartier, his pilol-< 2 ;cneral, as well by wrilinj; as l)y word of 
nitfuth, touchini>* wlial lie Jiad found and seen in the w(‘s1ern 
parts discovered by liim, and havinc: also seen and talkiai uitli 
the people which the said Cartier liad broni^lit out of those enmi- 
Iries, whereof one was kiiii*: of Canada, whose name was Doiin- 
cona, and others, which after they had been a lone: time* in 
Franco and liritain, were baptized at tludr own desire ami re- 
(piest. And albeit his majesty was ad\'ertise(l by the said ('ar- 
tier, afterwards, of the death and decease' of all tlu' pe'ople which 
^vej’e brought over b\' Jiim, saA’ine;on(' lit(k‘ i;'irl, alioiil teai \(‘ars 
ok/. } ci he r(\s()lvc(I io send il)e snid ('artier^, his j)il()h thi/Jn'C 
iioniiiy with John Frnneis de /a Uochej kni^hi^ loj\l of UnbewuL 
uiiom lie appointed Jiis lieutenant and governor in thos(‘ coun- 
tries, that they miglit explore them more tliorouglil}’ ; foi the jh‘o- 
pl(j brought by Cartier, as is declared, made mention unto tlie king 
that tliere were great riches and very good lamis. Owing, h(»\v- 
(*vcr, to some acaudent, the lord of Ivuberval did not accompany 
Cartier, who sailed again to (’anada, and asci'inhal the St. Law- 
rence as far as liis former station, lie took j) 0 >s(‘ssion of tlie coun- 
try in tli(‘ name of tiu' Fn'nch king, erecUal a fori, cultivated and 
planted tlie gi'ound in the neighlioiirliood, and tlien with a ]>or- 
t ion of his crew, in two boats, set out to cxjiltirc the river above 
the rapids. It does not appear (juitc certain how ha’ he pc'iie- 
trated into the interior, but either from his own ohservation, or 
by means of information olitained from the naliv(‘S, In* laid down 
on a cliart t!i<i course of the rivtu’, extending west ward Imi days^ 
joLirmjy, until it is lost in a great lake. J 1() also <*arriod home with 
liim ‘^certain diamonds, and a (piaiitity of gold ort'. found in the 
eountry, wliiclt being ti'led in a furnace proved to Ixi good,” 

On Jiis return, Cartier met near tlie mouth of the St. Law- 
rence, the lord of Ivoherval, who, witli ‘‘three tall slii|is, and 
having in his fleet two hundred jKU’sons, as well men as wo- 
men, accompanied with divers gcmllemcm of finality,” asc(mded 
the river, and at a place four leagues above tlie island of Orleans, 
erected a fort, laid out a village, and sc'ttled the first colony in 
Canada, of which he assumed the office of governor general. 
Sending back two of his ships to France, to obtain supplies of 
provisions, and increase the number of settlers, be explored the 
country of Sagueiiay to the north of his fort, and’seems to liavc 
opened a ])rolital)lc intercourse, with the natives. Of the region 
to the westward little additional knowledge was obtained, al- 
though it appears to have been considered more fertile, and re- 
ports were current that it abounded in silv(*r and gold; it was 
also supposed to be over against Tarl.iry, and io stretch to- 
wards Asia,accordiiig to the roimdncss of the world.” 

Although the French government were at first disposed, as we 
have seen, to foster the new colony, they soon became too deeply 
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en, leased In domcslio troubles, or they did not deem the object 
wolth i)articular patronage. During the residue of this century, 
the intercourse witli ('anada was very irregular, and consisted 
altoo-etlier of the adventures and voyages of merchants, fitted 
out lVom time to time, chiefly in the western ports ot France. 
'The settlers tlioinselvcis were dispersed in various ])arts, along 
the seacoasts or on islands of the Si. Lawrence, as each or a 
few togiither discovered convenient places for their hahilaiions 
and ])in'saits. About tlui comincncenumt of the seveiiteentli ecu- 
lurv, the Sieur de iSlonts obtained from the king tlic exelusi\t^ 
jn*ivilegt‘ of tniding Ix'hveen cape Raze in jNevvdoundiand and 
the fortK'lh degi’ce oi north lulifudc, L rom him Siiimicl do 
Ciiajup/ain, at that 'time geographer royal, received a connnis- 
tsioii as his lieutciiant, by virtue of which he cxjjlorcd^ with 
more iHiiiuteiiess than liad been j)rcviously done, tJie Inubours 
about llie gulf of St. Lawixmec, and the riveu' itscH as high as 
1lu‘ pi tiseiil site of Montreal, lie w'as sagacious enough to ])er- 
(‘(‘ive, that the criadiou of a town in a suitable situation, liad 
become absolutely necessary (the fort built by Roberval having 
fallim, it, s('ems, entirely to decay) to secure to the settlers the 
advantages and c.oinfoits of social life, and to can*}" on any pi'o- 
litahle trade w'ith tlu; natives. In the month of July, 1()()8, lui 
laid the foundation of the metropolis of New-F ranee, on a pro- 
niontoi'y now called cajxi Diamond ; he gave it. the name of 
(iuehec., the meaning and origin of whicdi have hetm a fruitful 
source of discussion among gc'.ograjiliers ; awtl lim liigh rank to 
which it lias risen among the cities of the coutAienl, and th(3 
eveiitfiii siegt's it has sustained, prove the excellence of his judg- 
ment ill selecting that situation. 

The foundation of the cajiital was followed by greater regu- 
lai'ity and increase in the trailo with the natives, and an exten- 
sion of the FAJro])ean settlements. A fricmdly alliance^, even 
olVensivi’, was entered into by the French with the Algonquin 
Indians, wlio inliahited the uortlierii shores of the St. Lawrence 
fora liundred and fifty miles above, small towns and trading ])osts 
were estalilislied along the river, and the nominal limits of tlie 
colony were by degrees extended as far as Montreal. That place, 
from a few huts, assumed the character of a town, and at leiigtli 
being defended by oiKi of tlie small fortresses, whicli, scatlenal 
through Canada, still remind the traveller of those early days, 
formed the outwork by wdiich the colonists were enabled to resist 
‘the powerful attacks of the ferocious bands of Indians who sur- 
rounded them. In the wars between tlie Iroquois and tlieir al- 
lies the Algonciuins, tlie French naturally but uiiadviscdly took 
)>‘'«4^with latter, and l)y tlie invasion of the enemy’s coun- 
try liecame ac([uaiiitcd with and oxploi'cd the regions south of 
the St. Lawrence. Tliey ascended the river Sorcl, passed the 
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rapid of ChambI}’', and entered the large lake which still retains 
th^ name of Champlain, remarking that the land along which 
tliey passed during llic expedition, appeared ricJi and agreeable. 
Tlie same alliance also opened to them the knowledge of the 
countries to the north-west; for tlui JIurons being united with 
the Algonquins in their feuds against the Iroquois, looked on 
the French as their friends, who were therefore readily receiv- 
ed among tlHun. They explored partially tlie great river Ottawa, 
and visited the villages situated on llie herders of lake Nipissing; 
l)ut they did not venture yet to estahlish any jiermanenl post in 
so wdld and distant a region. 

In the year Iluj French government having become hot- 

ter acquainted with the value of these remote ])ossessions, or 
])erl)aps urged by the repeated siip])licati()i]s of tlie ])oor atlven- 
lurers, wdio were dreadfully exposed to the inroads of tlie sa- 
vages, and very j)recariously sujiplied, even wuth the necessaries 
of existence, by the commercial comjianies with which tiiey 
were connected, determined to assume the regular control of the 
colony, and from that perioil, accordingly, it hears in all respects 
the charact(U' of a royal province. As such, howxwcr, its ad- 
minlstratiou will he found very slightly to resemble that of the 
contiguous colonies of the liritisli ; hut cacli to exhibit the 
strongest marks of a difierent origin. Instead of thq^frec legis- 
lative assemblies, the independent tone which they assumed in 
Ihe management of the provinces, and the controlled authority 
of the viceroy, we arc at once struck wuth the constant inter- 
ference of the French government, and the unlimited sw^ay as- 
sumed by its agents. I'liesc agents, it is true, were for the most 
part men of aliilities, enterprise, ami indefatigable xeal, and they 
jmshed the limits of their colony into the wilderness, and main- 
tained their discoveries \vitli a skill and perseverance which per- 
liaj)s might have insured to their descendants a wider sway on 
this continent, had they fixed their lirst settlements in a region 
less unpropitious by nature. 

The Marquis de Tracy, the first royal governor, commenced 
his administration by extending and securing the boundaries of 
the province to the south, wiiere it was particularly exposed, 
from the intrigues of the JGnglish and the enmity of the Iro- 
quois. He erected three forts along the river ‘Sorel, one at its 
mouth, another at Chambly, which still exists, and is not less 
remarkable for its picturesque and venerable appearance than its 
admirable* situation, and the third at the present important jiost 
of St. Johns. His successor, M. de Courcclles, in order to ex- 
tend the Frenct influence among the western and northern In- 
dians, ascended the St. Lawrence with a considerable forcx*«fiis 
far as lake Ontario, passing the rapids and performing the whole 
journey in batteaux ; at this point, where there was an Indian 
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village called Catarocony, he assembled the savages, and with 
their full consent took measures for erecting a fort, rhis work 
was actually executed by his successor, the count do h rontenac, 
fioni whom it bor (3 its name, until changed to that of Kingston, 
wliich it still retains. M. de Frontenac was one of the wisest, as 
■well as firavest of the colonial governors, and while he omitted 
no occasion to repress the hostile savages by his vigorous military 
movements, and to strengthen his power in the j)arts of the co- 
lony already secured, lie adopted the most enterprising measuics 
for extending its limits to the w(\st. Under his auspices, 'l.he Sieui 
de la Sale was despatched from Catarocony, in the year 16 /8. The 
first act of this bold and intelligent traveller, was to cross lake 
Ontario, and to establish a magazine at Niagara; thence, in com- 
pany with iM. d (3 Tonti, he pushed forward to the west, marked 
out tile S])ot for a fort on the Illinois, descended tlnit river, 
and, rea(‘hing the Mississippi, pursued its course, to its mouth 
in tlie gulf of Mexico. Tlic importance' ol these discoveries 
was at once jierceived hy M. de Frontenac and his succi'ssors ; 
forlress(.‘S and military posts were established at Niagara, De- 
troit, Mackinac, and St. Josephs, and a commercial intercourse 
was commenced with the natives residing as far west as the ex- 
tremity of lake Superior. In the south-west, too, tlie same judi- 
cious jilansi^vere adopted, and routes, defended by a succession 
of |)osts, were opened tjirough the country of the Illinois to the 
Mississippi ; the French name and influence became fiimiliar 
and resjiected among the savage tribes in tliat d^cction, and 
when Uouisiana was formed Into a regular province, its north- 
ern limits (ixtended to the territories which were under the con- 
trol of the governors of Canada. The skill displayed in these 
successive settlenKuits, the knowledge at ouce of jiolitical and 
military advantages exhibited in their various situations, do not 
fail, even at the present day, to excite surprise; and as our suc- 
cessive emigrations disclose, year after year, the resources of 
those yet wild and distant regions, we are astonished to find 
buried, amid boundless and solitary forests, traces of a civiliza- 
tion, a foresight and a wisdom, which we arc still content to 
follow, ill securing possessions now rendered valuable hy enter- 
prise and toil. 

Ill thus rapidly sketching the progressive discovery of Cana- 
da, we liave given but a meagre outline of a story abounding 
in romantic incidents, and displaying at once innumerable traits, 
truly interesting, of savage character, of successful enterprise, 
and of skilful intercourse. On thcwSe, our limits do not per- 
mit us to dwell; but we should scarcely be pardctied, were we 
to in such a narrative, however brief, some allusion to the 

undaunted zeal and the extensive discoveries of a race of men, 
whose intercourse with the wild aborigines of our continent, 
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was founded on purer motives, and conducted on milder princi- 
ples, than those of extended empire and military sway. AvS early 
as 1612, four priests (Rccolels) accompanied Champlain to his new 
settlement, and, regardless of every danger, plunged, immediate- 
ly on their arrival, into the midst of the Rirests, learned the native 
languagCvS, and sought to teach the savages the blessings ol civil- 
ization and the truths of religion. Ten years afterwards, they 
were followed by the Jesuits, a race of men, who, whatever 
blame they may sustain for their intrigiK‘S in more j)olished 
countries, have gained, in every wild region winch they have 
cx])l()red, the praise of true benevolence and zeal. They follow- 
ed the examjile of their ])rcd(‘eessors in ])enctrating into the Avil- 
derness, in advance of tlie civil authority, and evim before the 
researches of commercial sjx'culation ; tliey placed themselves un- 
dauntedly in tlie midst of warlike and liostile tribes; they disco- 
vered and explored new routers into tiie int(‘rior; they foi*mccl 
their litth'. chapels in the rude cabins of the savagi-s ; they con- 
veyed to them the ])urj)oses and dispositions of the gov('rnincnt, 
soothing the occasional quarrels which arose h(‘tw(‘en the two 
races of inhabitants, and sup])orting the cause of (uvilization and 
improvement in many perilous and <liflicull situations. Nicho- 
las Perrot visiltid all the nations wliich bordered on the lakes, 
acquired the languages of almost the whole, and was so much 
loved and esteemed among tliem, that they willingly sent, by his 
advice, deputies to a great council, at which they entered into an 
alliance with the ‘Frencli. Father Marquette induced the IIu- 
rons, wlm had long Itid a weary and (u-ralic life, to cstal)lish 
themselves at iMackinac, a point from which three lakes were 
o]jen to their canoes: he then penetrated into the forests as far 
as the JMississi])pi, and (‘reeled the cross, and dispeiised his chari- 
table works, aniong the Miamis. Father Hennepin, after his 
death, followcxl his footsk^ps, and extended his labours to the Il- 
linois and the Natchez. Father y\vcneau, in Ids solitary hermit- 
age, far beyond the limits or the aid of civilization, by the un- 
alterable meekness of his disposition, and tlu^ invincible patience 
with which he met all the sallies of barbarian passion, held the 
wild borders oi the St. Joseph’s in complete and peaceful re- 
straint. Hundreds of others, careless of the fame which this world 
can give, were content to bury tlicir virtues and their names-^hi 
the forests, unknown and unregarded by the vast majority of 
mankind. The savages asscmhlcd around their cabins as the shep- 
herds of Thessaly are said to have collected around Apollo when 
banished from the skies ; and the touching talc of Father Aubrey 
— a talc, whtkse pathos and beauty will perJiaps preserve the fame 
of its author when his bustling politics are forgotten — seemS^her 
to lessen than to exaggerate the real self-denial and devotion of 
these early missionaries. No tribe was so rude, no wilderness so 
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intricate, no region so remote, as to restrain their wanderings. 
They spread tlirough them thfc knowledge of the Christian faitb, 
and besides, tlicy inculcated the lessons of peace and virtue, 
which they have not always succeeded in inducing more en- 
lightened nations to practise. Thus very early in the eighteenth 
•century, the interior of the American continent may he said to 
havo been generally explored and known, at least so far as it 
was included within the limits of the colonies, then, or after- 
wards, claimed by the governments of Europe. 

If, inilecd, tlic climate proved severe to those accustomed to 
milder skies, yet tlie lands were found to he fertile, and the va.st 
lakes and rivers presented great facilities for intercourse and 
trade. The St. Lawrence, which, among all the streams of North 
America, yields in length only to the great father , of rivers, 
open.s not merely to canoes, hut to large vessels, a navigation of 
two thousand miles. Not confined to narrow hanks, it sj)rcads 
into timse magnilicent lakes, wliich arc destined, at some period, 
to hear a husj' commerce, and which form in themselves a re- 
markable feature of the geograjdij'^ of Canada. Its source may 
he traced to the same higlilands in which are found the springs 
of the greatest rivers of the continent ; and the traveller in that 
wild region, may find close around him, waters which arc pour- 
ed into distant oceans, under the veiy extremes of climate — into 
the gulf of Mexico, the Polar ocean, and the Atlantic. First 
known as a little stream under the name of the St. Louis, this 
river, within a short distance from its sourcoj spreads into lake 
Superior, the largest of our inland seas. It is, indeed, not only 
,so, hut is prohahh" unequalled in magnitude by any collection 
of fresh water on the globe. When the winds are high, the 
storms rage and the billows break upon ils rocky shorc.s, or 
broad sandy beaches, with all the foam and violence of the ocean; 
and the .slight harks which as 5’et are employed in navigating it, 
.scarcely find protection in the numerous creeks that indent 
its coasts. Its circumference is about seventeen hundred miles, 
and its medium depth is estimated at nine hundred feet; its le- 
vel above the ocean is six hundred and forty -two feet; though 
the winter is long and severe, its atmosphere in summer is plea- 
sant, the me.an heat of June being sixty-six, and of July, sixty- 
four degrees, while that of the water is sixty-one ; but this short 
and more genial season is deformed by sudden transitions of 
temperature, and thick fogs, which, driving against the high 
barren rocks on the northern and western shores, dissolve in 
torrents of rain. Though no tide sways ils waters, there arc ob- 
served evident marks along the coast, that they 4ave been six 
feet -higher than at present, and there is not unfrequently an ir- 
regular influx and reflux, which is attributed to the wind ; on one 
occasion, indeed, of which accounts are preserved, the water 
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withdrew with groat preci])itation, leaving ground dry which 
had never before been visible, the fall being equal to four per- 
pendicular feet, and then rushing back witli great violence. 
Scattered through the lake arc several islands, of which the most 
interesting, j)erhaps, is that of the Yellow Sands, which Ihe In- 
dians have invested with the very talcs of Grecian and Arabian 
fable, believing that there are heaps of gold guarded by enor- 
mous serpents and ferocious birds. 

On leaving lake Superior, the raj)id current of tlie St. Law- 
rence is interrupted by huge rocks, and many little islands, 
during a course of twenty-seven miles, in which it reaches 
lake Huron. From this lake, strewn with beautiful, large, 
and fertile islands, and spreading its vast arms far to the (‘ast, 
the w’cst, and tlic south, the river again issues ; it iIhmi ])ur- 
sucs its course between banks moderately high, and display- 
ing on either side, not merely the beauties of rich natural scen- 
ery, but the livelier prf)spect of increasing agriculture and ris- 
ing villages, until it again sw'ells into Jake Kri(i, wliose cir- 
cumference is nearly vseven liundred miles. Narrowtal again into 
a river, the mass of waters pours through the (!hannel of Niaga- 
ra, and rolling over the vast precipice which stands j)re-eininent 
among the natural phenomena of our continent, only restrains its 
impetuous current in the wide expanse of lake Ontario. 'J'his, like 
the others, is subject to a rise of waters, caused by the winds 
and floods; but in addition, a long existing, though ])robably 
erroneous belief, attributes to some unknown cause, a j)eriodical 
increase, of tinusual heighl, every seven years. It is at its outlet 
from lake Ontaric», tliat the majestic stream which we have trac- 
ed, under various nanuis, assumes that of the St. Lawreiice, and 
its course thence to tlie ocean, possesses the stricter character 
of a river. Here, indeed, a traveller is truly surprised by its 
beauty and grandeur; sailing on its broad waters, supj)licd from 
remote and savage forests, he is struck with their colour as 
blue as the sky above, and their transparency as pure as crys- 
tal; he finds himself, at one time, gliding among innumerable 
islands, at another, darting over ra))i(is which foam like the 
ocean; he would occasionally think himself on the bosom of a 
lake rather than a river, did he not recollect the vast seas fiir- 
ther to the west, which claim that name ; he beholds, hundreds 
of miles from the sea, vessels with lofty masts and sails ; he 
meets rafts of almost interminable length, their surface S])rinklcd 
with cabins; he secs the Indian darting along with his slight ca- 
noe and single paddle ; he listens to the songs of the voyageurs, 
slowly rowiipr or dragging their batteaux ; further down, he finds 
himself borne on a tide swelling to unusual height; he . pisses 
rocks frowning with impenetrable fortresses; he sees, on either 
side, scenes of the richest culture ; and at length he enters the 
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Atlantic, amidst barren and inhospitable islands, where man al- 
most dreads to dwell. i , 

The only river of Canada which can be compared with this 
great stream, is much less known to travellers, and has much 
less excited the examination and attention of geographers and 
naturalists. Yet the Ottawa, or Grand River, both in extent and 
in the commercial advantages it affords, is one of the most im- 
portant of the American rivers. It joins the St. Lawrence near 
Montreal, and thence is traced in a north-westerly direction, far 
into the interior. It is supjwscd to rise in the highlands between 
lake Superior and Hudson’s bay, being in length about eighteen 
hundred miles, and having an elevation above the ocean of near- 
ly eleven hundred feet. It divides the civilized parts of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and though its course is interrupted by in- 
numerable rapids and portages, it has long formed, and still con- 
tinues to form, the great highway of traders into the interior. 
Tliey nav igate it in their canoes, fur a distance of four hundred 
miles, and then striking off to the west by lake Nepissing, and 
thence to lake Huron, shoi-ten very much the voyage to the far- 
ther lakes. 

The river Sorel, much inferior in size cither to the Ottawa or 
the St. Lawrence, is yet highly important as a quick and easy 
communication from the southern portions of the province and 
the American republic. Flowing from lake Champlain, the cur- 
rent is hurried, violent*, and broken by rapids, making the navi- 
gation difficult as far as Chambly; but thenoe to the St. Law- 
rence, it becomes regular and gentle, and for the fast twelve or 
fourteen miles is navigable by decked vessels of one hundred 
and fifty tons. Its banks are crowned by flourishing and exten- 
sive! farms; and neat and populous villages, glittering churches, 
and industrious inhabitants, who retain the dress, the manners, 
and the dialect of ancient France, present a scene through which 
a traveller passes with delight 

The rivers of .lacques Cartier and Saguenay open with the St. 
Lawrence tliat communication from the north, which the Sorel 
docs from the south ; but it is a communication with a country 
far different ; with one where the hand of civilization has yet 
been scarcely exercised, and where the bleakest blasts yet moan 
through cold, unexplored, and interminable forests. Though the 
view along the former is varied and picturesque, it presents 
scarcely any other features than those of savage grandeur and 
•wild magnificence. Huge barren masses of rock, which bear a 
few stunted pines, or arc covered with creeping shrubbery, 
compose its banks ; and its impetuous torrent, hurrying through 
de{!]> valleys, and dashing over lofty precipices, offers no pas- 
sage for the canoes that brave the rapids of otlier Canadian 
rivers. The Saguenay does not present obstacles so insuperable 
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to navigation, yet its current, which is broad and deep, is un- 
co, mmonly ])Owcrful. Kxcellcnt harbours for shipping are found 
for sixty miles from its mouth; and for seventy miles farther, 
only a few short portages interru])t the canoe navigation to the 
lake of St. John. 

The quantity of water, indeed, which is poured through the 
channels of the Canadian rivers, is immense. To say notliing of 
the tide, wliich, at Quebec, during the equinox, rises to twenty- 
five feet; the floods rushing down at jxarticular seasons exceed, 
perhaps, in ])roporlion to the streams, those of any other part of 
the world. It has been estimated, that the annual discharge of 
the St. Lawrence into the ocean, is iij)wards of 1,200,000 mil- 
lions of tuns, and tliat in the season of floods, wIhmi tlie snows 
of the long winters are melting away, 2(i,000 millions are the 
daily average. The tradition of tlie natives tells us that tlie foun- 
tains which furnish this vast supply have gradually diminislied, 
and they point out higlier marks on the banks, whicJi siiow wln^re 
the water once ran. Hut perhaps the change is ratlier in tlio 
channel than tlie flood itsidf. Kven the preci|)i(*c of Niagara ex- 
hibits the gradual power of this immense mass of waters, and 
the roar of the torrent, and the swiftness with which boats arc 
hurled over the successive rapids, must convince us, tliat no 
shores can fail to exhibit vestiges of its course, wherever it may 
have been. 

It was this impetuosity of the current, and these frequent and 
almost insurmountable obstructions, that gave life to the sys- 
tem of navigaiion in Canada by canoes and portages. The boats 
used in it are so light, that they arc transjiorted round the rapids, 
which are too swift to lie resisted, and yet so strong as to licar 
Iieavy burdens and make long and dangerous voyages. They 
are chiefly built by Indian workmen, who dislike the presence 
of a stranger while they arc at work, and prefer, as the scene 
of their labour, llic sliores of some lonely lake, where they 
may pursue unobserved the only art in which they rival or sur- 
pass their invaders. In length about thirty feet, with point- 
ed ends, their canoes unite wonderful lightness and strength ; 
the frame is of split pine or cedar, and is covered with small 
slips of birch bark, not more than an eighth of an inch thick; 
these are sewed together with fibres of leathervvood, and the 
seams .ire made water-tight by being covered with gum of the 
tamarack shrub; no iron whatever is used, and when a leak is 
discovero/1, the canoe is hauled on shore, and the gum either 
melted over the crack, or a new piece of bark sewn in. The 
lading is made<,up in packages of about three quarters of a hun- 
dred weight each, and eight or ten voyageurs compose the 
When they reach a rapid, the canoe is unladen, and three men 
carry it, bottom up, the gunwale resting on their shoulders, with 
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a cord to balance it passing over the bow and stern, until they 
launch it again in the stream al)Ovc. ^ 

It was by means of craft so frail and small, that the principal 
trade of Canada was carried on for two centuries; but of late 
years steamers, the great invention of the age, have usurped 
their place in the larger and deeper streams, and canals liavc 
been constructed, rendering unnecessary the use of vessels so 
light as to be borne round the rapids. The British govern- 
ment, which, in constructing works of public utility, displays the 
same lavush expenditure that it exhibits with le.ss justice to its 
people in other acts, was early convinced of the advantages of 
improving tlic navigation of the rivers, by substituting canals for 
the portages, esj)ecially along the St. Lawrence. The first object 
was, to perfect the passage between Montreal and lake Ontario, 
and with this view a succession of small canals was commenced, 
and has lieen partly finished. On examining tlie country, how- 
eviir, it was discovered the same end might be more advantage- 
ously attained by leaving the course of that river; ascending, in- 
stead of it, the Ottawa, as far as the mouth of the Rideau; tliencc 
striking olf along that stream in a westerly direction, and join- 
ing the St. J.«awrence at Kingston. This plan, on which the Ri- 
deau canal is now constructing, has the eflcct of opening the 
communication with the lakes, as advantageously as by the old 
route; while at the same time it improves for a considerable dis- 
tance another groat ri^cr, secures an outlet to a largo extent of 
fertile country, previously almost excluded from market, facili- 
tates the transport of lumber from immense forests, and espe- 
cially forms a safe line of communication through the country, 
wliich will be completely out of the reach of an enemy in time 
of war. Another link in the .same great chain has been lately 
formed at much expense and toil — that which is to alibrd a com- 
munication by water round the cataract of Niagara. TJie Wel- 
land canal cro.sses the peninsula of Upper Canada, extending 
between lakes Ontario and Erie, proceeds nearly parallel to the 
Niagara river, and overcoming an elevation of three hundred 
and thirty feet, by means of thirty-seven locks, secures a safe 
passage for ve.s.scls of one hundred and twenty tons. Certainly 
these works do credit to the British government, and may in- 
duce the colonics to view with lc.ss repugnance the control 
exercised over them by a distant people. They will prepare 
them better to assume, when the time shall come, their .station 
among the free nations of the earthy and they may rejoice, that 
while they are by circumstances limited in the exercise of the 
privileges, belonging of right to all, the sources ol future wealth 
and, .greatness are at least developed, and every year brings 
more and more into observation and usefulness, the advantages 
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which nature has not refused them in a region so remote, and 
beneath a climate so scv(ire. 

In regard to soil, indeed, that of a large portion of the pro- 
vinces is uncommonly good. If it is not to be compared, in this 
respect, to the rich plains and valleys to the south oi the lakes, 
and along the courses of the Oliio, tl)c ]\[ississij)pi, and thefr 
tributary streams; yet, as the forests arc cleared away, tlioy pre- 
sent, over extensive tracts, a dark earth, whicl) is very fertile. 
The texture of the soils generally over tlic face of the coun- 
try, is said to be less palpable than in Great Britain, which is 
attributed to the frosts and thaws; and in many i)arts, such 
is their richness, tliat the farmers are afraid of supcu'ahimdant 
produce, lest tlic price should fall. With res|)ect to J^ower Ca- 
nada, it has been observed, that the land improves in proceeding 
from the east towards the west. From an irregular and uneven 
surface, consisting of sand or gravel, it cluinges to clay and 
loam; and in the western part becomes mixed witli a gootl black 
earth, supposed to 1)0 endued with properti(‘.s peculiarly fertiliz- 
ing. An effort has been made to introduce hemp and flax among 
the staple articles of the j)rovince; bat though the dilliu’cnl soils 
arc said to be well suited to their growth, the inadorpiale mea- 
sures that have b('en ])ursued, the want of general agricultural 
knowledge, the prejudices of the farmers, and otl^cr circum- 
stances, have impeded their successful cultivation. In Upper 
Canada, as the country has been less thickly settled, the soil is 
of course less knov/n; it is said, however, in general, to hii ex- 
celled in {c\V parts of tlic continent, and to be so bajipily varied 
in its nature, as to jircsent situations where agriculture may be 
profitably carried on in all its branches. Along the northern 
shores of the St. Lawrence, the land rises only a few feet from 
the river bank, and thence extends in an almost uniform level, 
well watered, and of great fertility; above this — that is, on the 
edge of lake Ontario — there runs a ridge of highlands, not in- 
deed of any great breadth across, but embracing a large jiortion 
of the settled land. When, however, we jiass tlic western ex- 
tremity of Ontario, we find, in the peninsula formed by lakes 
Erie and Huron, a region uncommonly rich, and so diversified 
with rivers abounding with fish, and woods, tluckets, and mea- 
dows filled with game, that it has attracUnl the' particular notice 
of all who have explored it. Beyond this, the provinces can 
scarcely be called settled ; large tracts of land stretch far to the 
north and west, but they are covered with immense forests, and 
are known only to the Indians and the hunters who roam over 
them in the cl,iase. 

Canada does not appear to be particularly rich in mint 9 i», or 
perhaps it has not been sufficiently explored, to know its real 
resources in that respect. The Indians, who are best acquainted 
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with them, have a superstitions prejudice, which prevents them 
from divulsing their existence and situation to a white man; afld 
llic thickness and intricacies of the forests, and the length ol 
time during wliicli the land is covered with snow, conspire with 
this to retard discovery and research. Iron ore, however, oc- 
'ciirs in several places, and in considerable quantities. Very early 
in the last century, its ahundance in the neighbourhood of Three 
Hi vers, led to llie establishment of a foundry, which has ex- 
isfed (wer since, and has at length become tlic principal manu- 
factory of hardware for the province. Near Ilnll, on the Ot- 
tawa, and at Marmora, on Crow river, ore has been observed in 
large quantities and of excellent quality ; and in exploring the 
Saguenay couiilry, a few years since, strong indications were 
noticed of rich and valuable beds of it. In some spots, the ore was 
seen near the surface of the ground, in black metallic masses, 
and all the information that could be obtained, led to the be- 
lief that it miglit be procured around to a cbnsidcrable extent. 
Plumbago is supposed to prevail largely, up the Ottawa; and at 
tlie falls of tlie Caltineau, it has evidently been washed down for 
ages, in great quantities, tbc banks of tbc river in that neigb- 
bourhood being covered with it. On tbe borders of tbc same 
.stream, miicb lead and tin abound ; beautiful specimens of wbicb 
are from tiiiic to time brought in by the Indians. Silver, too, 
lias been procured in tljc nciglihourhood of the bay of Qiiinty, 
on tbe northern shores of lake Ontario ; and if tbe Rocky Moun- 
tains were considered jis jiart of the provindb, it j^robably pos- 
sesses tluu'c mines of this metal, as ricli as those in the con- 
tinuation of llial vast chain far to the south. Of a mineral 
less valuable in general estimation, but ministering far more di- 
rectly to the comforts of mankind, only a few-indications have 
been notiecd in Canada; it has been said, lately, that a large de- 
])Osit of bituminous coal has been discovered in the ncigiibour- 
hood of St. Paul’s bay, in Lower Canada; but it is uncertain 
what cr(‘dit should be attached to the report; small quantities 
have been seen also about Quelicc, hut there is no appearance 
of any ahundance. 'fhe prevalent stone is limestone, and gra- 
nite is also common in great varieties; there are many kinds 
oi sandstone and slate, but flint and clialk arc rare, although 
there is plenty of flint sand, which might be used in the ma- 
nufacture of glass. At the mouth of the Saguenay river, cx- 
lensive beds of marble have lately been explored, ’tlie exist- 
ence of which was partially known iyi the time of Charlevoix; 
this marble is remarkably translucent, and of a dazzling white 
colour, occasionally sliglitly tinged with pink; itsisolidity, too, 
is sivn, as to render it at once a durable, cheap, and beau- 
tiful material for building; but it does not appear to have that 
granular structure which is essential for the statuary. In no- 
VOL. Vrt. — NO. 13 . ^6 
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ticing the minerals of Canada, a traveller is struck with the 
grpal number of boulders, or large round stones, hnnid in tlie 
rivers at the foot of the rapids, aiul, in general, dilfering en- 
tirely from the neighbouring roeks ; there is little doubt that 
these are brought down from the lakes above, by the sheets of 
ice on to which they have fallen, or into which they have been 
frozen along the shallovv shores. Perha])s, in a similar manner, the 
icebergs from the Arctic seas, have l)rougIit into the gidf of St. 
Lawrence the boulders of similar clniracler, but infinitely larger, 
wliich line its shores; these arc of a dark gray colour, very hard, 
and frequently not less in weight than tw(uity tons. 

Another circunistanec may impress a travelhu* with surjirise ; 
it is, to find in a region so remote*, ])roduetions wliicdi are 
to be expected only in more genial (diniatcs ; yet grajies are 
raised in the open air, of the finest kind, and in the greatest jirofu- 
sion ; melons are indigenous, and all tlu* usual garden fruits arc 
])roduced in as much perfection as in many southern countries. 
The wheat and grain, too, though not sown till May, are ripe 
in August, and require only a better husbandry to render them 
an article of greater export. The neglect, however, in this 
rcsj)cct, may perhaps be attrihuled to the readier inducements 
to commercial S])cculation, found in the boundless forests, that 
still continue to be the great characteristic of this province. 
It is from these, tliat the vast rafts which arc seen floating 
down the St. Lawrence are formed, and from these, that the 
larger portion of 4he vessels whi(d) navigate it, derive their 
cargoes. Tlfey aiford nearly every sj)cci(;s of valuable timber. 
The oak grows in extensive groves near the banks of some of 
the large lakes and rivers, having a medium thickness of eighteen 
inches square, and height of fifty feel. The pine, the most 
common timber of Oanada, is found, chiefly in large quanti- 
ties together, and is about twenty inches square, and sixty 
feet long, on an average ; it is, however, the loftiest tree in the 
forest, and looks down on tlie more sturdy oak. These form the 
principal articles in the trade of lumber ; but besides them, the 
birch, the beech, the elm, and tlie maple, abound in all direc- 
tions. From the forests, loo, especially such as lie more re- 
mote from civilization, are brought, what may be deemed tlie 
other great staple of Canada, its furs and jieltries. These, it is 
said, are becoming every day more difllcull to be obtained, not- 
withstanding the vast space the animals liave to breed on ; for it 
seems to be a truth in natural history, that wIkui pursued by 
man, when their liauuts arc broken uji, and their habits invad- 
ed, their incr\!asc is diminished far beyond wliat might he ex- 
pected to arise immediately from tlieir destruction. The,, furs 
are chiefly llioso of the fox, the beaver, the otter, the musk- 
rat, and tiic wild cat : and also, of the deer, the liear, and the 
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\niffalx). It is, indeed, rcmarlgnblc, how little ferocious in their 
natures are the wild beasts that inhabit these foicsts. The wolf^ 

• though larger tlian that of Eiii'opc, will skulk away when ap- 
proached by man ; the bear steals out from his hollow tree to 
pursue his prey unobserved ] the snakes are not of the venom- 
•o\is nature of those farther to tlic south, though the Indians and 
voyageurs havti traditions of islands where such are collected in 
vast iiamb(‘rs, forming knots and wonderful festoons. Indeed the 
traveller will find, that he has less cause to dread the larger ani- 
mals of ])rey, than the smalh^st, and apparently most insignificant 
cr(‘aturcs. The stories which have been told of musquitocs, and 
other insects, appear truly ludicrous, 3"C< repeated observation 
has thoroughly confirmed the fact, that in the short and rapid 
summers of nortlierii elimates, they exist in such, numbers, 
and disj)lay siicli powers of annoyance, as to render them serious 
foes. 

The heat, indec'd, of the Canadian summers, is very remarka- 
ble ; for it is great, not merely in proportion to the severity of 
the cold, but is actually Intense ; the thermometer, during the 
hottest weather, varies, usually, between ninety-six and one 
liundred and two degrees of Fahrenlieit, and nothing but the un- 
. common purity of the atmospluu'c abates the oiqircssive fervour 
which sue\^ a temperature must produce. Rain, at this season, 
is not abundant, and is generally attended by thunder and light- 
ning, wliicb are uncommonl}' loud and vivid. From these ex- 
tremes of heat, tlic transition to cold is so smldcn, that tlie ther- 
mometer has been known to fall nearly thirty degrees in a very 
few hours. When the winter has fair! 3' set in, the excess of cold 
is equally remarkable ; the depression of the thermometer is 
sometimes as low as thirty-six degrees l)clow y.cro ; this, indeed, 
is to be considered as its extreme, which may haj)])cn only once 
or twice in a season, or, perliaps, not more than thrice in two 
seasons, and then its continuance rarel}^ exceeds forty-eight 
hours; but the general range of cold, lias been estimated from 
twentj" degrees above, to twenty-five degrees below zero. In 
October, the frosts usually commence ; and from that time, one 
snow storm rajiidly succeeds another^ until tlie whole country 
is covered to a great depth. Violent hurricanes arc frequent 
until the middle of December, and gales of biting coldness blow 
from the north. Screner skies, and less tempestuous, though 
not warmer winds, at length set in, the streams beebme frozen, 
'and winter assumes his undisputed .reign. The communication, 
by means of the rivers, is changed in its character ; tracks are 
soon marked out along them ; a more expeditiouf^ intercourse is 
maintained by vehicles of transport of all descriptions*; and trai- 
ncaux, sleds, and sleighs, convey passengers and loads of mer- 
chandise in all directions with inconceivable velocity. Thg in- 
• # • 
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tense cold is augmented and maintained by the prevalence of 
north-western winds during this season; swc(‘])ing across the 
mountains covered with perj)ctiial snows, nhicli intersect the 
clicerless regions tJiat strclcJi from tJio St. Lawrence to llie pole, 
they acquire a severity that is undimiiiished by the cJiange of 
latitude. The thickness of the ice d(*pends much on the rapidity 
and eddies of the stream, and its exposure to tlic winds ; but it 
has been observed, that on the large lakes it is never so thick as 
on tlte lesser ones, under the same parallel of latitude ; Inm that 
of lake Ontario is within lialf an inch of two fef't, that on the. 
Chaudiere is three feet and a half. The lake ice does not re- 
main level ; it swcdls and gently curves upwards, and enormous 
cracks, from side to side, take place along llie top of tlie curve ; 
as tliese form, they make a lieavy sound, wliicli is heard to a 
great distance, and they present a dangerous obstacle to travel- 
lers along the lakes. About the latter end of April, the snows 
begin to dissolve?, and as soon as tluy (Iisaj)))ear, s|)i*ing ad- 
vances rapidly, vegetation resumt's its activity, the ice is brokem 
up on the lakes and rivers, and immense niass(‘s of it are liurh'd 
down by the floods, swollen with melted snow, tearing away in 
its course rocks and trees, from the neighbouring shores and 
forests j spring and summer are blended togethf?r, and the raj)id 
increase of heat leaves no vestige of the long and bitter season 
which has j)asscd, 

TJiough Canada, like the more eastern and northern j>arts of 
the continent, is, ip general, free from earthquakes and tliosc'. 
violent convulsions of nature, whicli clscwliere pre.vail, it bears 
many marks of their ravages, in times more or less remote ; 
and there are particular spots at wlfich they arc still said to oc- 
cur. Lieutenant Baddcley, in liis valuable? researches in the 
Saguenay country, obtained ])articuJar information with regard 
to those which have been noticed in the neighbourhood of 
Malbay, on the north shore of the St. Lawrence. About thirty- 
six years ago, these shocks were much more violent than at 
present, but they still happen nine or ten times a year. ‘^Thcy 
are most frequent in January and Februaiy ; their direction aj)- 
pears to be north-west ; the duration of tlic movement is about 
one minute; and notice of the coming mol ion is generally given 
by a noise like a chimney on fire, somelimcs accompanied by 
two distinct blows. The weather, previously, is sometimes sul- 
try, at others cold ; in the former case, it becomes cool after the 
shock, and in tlie latter, mild ; when fi)ggy, it clears up after- 
wards ; in short, they are ilways accompanied by a change of 
weather. 

« 

♦ Lieutenant Baddeley, on the geognosy of a part of tlic Saguenay country, 
in tlic Quebec Transactions, p. 142. 
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^ In connexion with these con/ulsions should he mentioned,^ 
evidence that exists of a volcanic 'aving happened in 

the interior, not far from the hay of St Pan! s. On the night of 
llvi twcniy-sixth of October, the inhabitants of that neij^ii- 

bourhooci, Jiavinii; been for some days before alarmed by slight but 
repeated eartbquakes, perceived in an opciiin«J between tv\ o moun- 
tains, jiot far to the north-west, a continual eruption of smoke 
and flame ; the atmosphere, whicli was previously calm, became 
agitated, the air was close and hot, and through the whole night 
the hori/oii was illuminated by the flames. Although the re- 
corded testimony with regard to this eruption is confined to the 
account of onc^ individual, lliere arc said to be many witnesses 
now living, who recollect the comjiarativc violence of the carth- 
(piakes at tliat time; the inhabitants of the neiglihourhood were 
few, and of tliein scarcely any who would not consider such a 
phenomenon as a distant fire in the woods ; a fall of ashes cover- 
ing the snow, is distinctly remembered by many, and an exa- 
mination of the neigldjouring rocks, presents every appearance 
of volcanic activity in ancient times. 

The high northern latitudes of the provinces, must, of course, 
offer many interesting atmospherical phenomena ; but the men 
of science arc, as yet, too few, and the settlement of the interior 
* is too limited, to have alfordcd any great opportunities for their 
collection. '^Tliis, however, may be looked for, with the increas- 
ing and laudable zeal that is now cxhil)ited for such pursuits. 
Electrical and magnetic observations will clfiim, and no doubt 
receive, {)articu]ar attention, 'Flic aurora borealis ^las been fre- 
quently noticed in uncommon brilliancy, and wc arc glad to find, 
in tlic Quebec Transactions, an interesting account of its appear- 
ance, during a season when it was obseryed far to the south, 
with a frequency and sjilcndour very remarkable — the autumn 
of 18,27. 


« On Siimlay night/’ snys captain Bonnycastlc, *‘thc 9th of September, T ob- 
served a most uncommon and interesting spectacle, which did not appear to me 
to belong to the usual signs of the Aurora. That night, at about dark or eight 
o’clock, I saw an arch forming in the sky, which, as the obscurity of the night 
increased, became very luminous. It extended, at first, from about under Arc- 
turus or the Lion to tlie Pleiades, wdlh but a small convexity or elevation. Gra- 
dually and exceedingly slow, it rose or became more convex, and at nine it at- 
tained, on its north-western limb, the altitude of the highest part of the body of 
Ursa Major, while it had increased in thickness very much, and, being com- 
plete, formed a broad and highly magnificent arch of pale white light, which 
spanned a third part of the horizon. It was now like a heavenly l^ow of lumi- 
nous white vapour, through which the larger stars of the constellations were 
very visible ; nor did its grandeur or its ligl\t diminish when the moon, slowly 
emerging from the extremity of its south-eastern limb at a quarter before nine, 
showed a deep yellow disk through its splendid veil. At half-past eight the true 
Aurora became suddenly apparent : first, in the zenith a cloiifl of bright white 
light, with a singular curved pear shaped form, arose, and elongating its lesser 
extremity, slowly bent to the horizon, and as slowly vanished. Then on the 
south-east arose, from the lower boundary of the sky, a rod of the same white 
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which, enlarp^lng^ its dimensions very slowly, pointed to and at*Icng*th 
readied the milky way at the northern cross, and after shootinpf through the 
gr.laxy with a stately and somewhat stealing pace, slowly vanislicd. 

“ Even in these appearances tluTc was little or no signs of the Aurora Borea- 
lis, as it is usually observed in higii latitudes. I have seen it in the northern 
hemisphere sufficientlv high to observe the sun at midnight, hut I never remetn- 
hor any thing like these slow and stately movements, nor any thing that could 
be compared with the stationary arch I ha\e described, whicli, as the moon rose 
above it, did not disappear even as late as half-past ten, although the brilliancy 
of her light had certainly rendered that of the how \ery faint. The greatest ex- 
tent of the circle I ohser^efl was one hundred and sixty degrees, or more than 
one-third of (he visil)le horizon. You may conceive llie singularit\ of the scene 
when you reflect that the \ast expanst^ ol“ traiujuil water of lake Ontario, the 
dee]) gloom of the forest, the town of Kingston, and the immense slops in the 
dock-}ard, were all component jiaits of it. Abstracted by such a scene from all 
the petty feelings of our nature, which habit and eircuiustances cause to l)e gene- 
rally uppermost, the mind of the contemplative man soars awa\ into the realms 
of boundless spare, forgets for a whde the clog that holds it here, and with a 
full certainty of its own comparative insignificance amid tin* w oiks of creation, 
returns humbly to a consciousness of its ]u esi nt state, ha\ing addeil one more 
to the endless reasons W'liich cause it to adore the inscrutable w'isdom of the Al- 
mighty Architect of the Universe.** 


In connexion will) lltese phenomena, peciillor to norlliern r(‘- 
jrions, and ])r(\scnlino; to those who witness theun, some of the 
most splendid and im[)ressivc scenes to he found in tlie contem- 
plation of the threat firmament above us, we are led to notice an 
appearance whirl) has been observed in the waUu’s of tlie gulf of 
St. Lawrence, not altogcdhcr unknown perhajis to anr wlio have 
chanced to regard tlie ocean, l)ul seldom exhihitt'd in so beautiful 
and striking a manner, or at least seldom so grajihically but un- 
affectedly described. 

“On the 7th of September, 1826,'* sa3s captain Bonnjxastlc, “whilst com- 
ing up from the gulf, the w eather had been cold without much wind, the little 
tliere was being from the south-wxst. At two o’clock, A. M., in the night, the 
mate, whose watch it w^as on deck, suddenly aroused the captain in great alarm, 
from an unusual appearance on the lee bow. 'fhe night was starlight, hut sud- 
denly the sky became overcast over the high land of Cornw allis county, and a 
rapid, instantaneous, and immensely brilliant light, resembling the Aurora Borea- 
lis, shot out of the hitherto gloomy and dark sea on the lee bow, and w'as so 
vivid that it lighted every tiling distinctly, e\cn to tlic mast head. The mate, 
having alarmed the master, put the helm down, took in sail, and called all hand.s 
up. The captain then called me up, but the light which liacl been only from one 
quarter, now as suddenly spread over the whole of the sea between the two 
shores, and the waves, before trancjuil, now became much agitated. 1 shall never 
forget the scene whicli presented itself when I came on deck. The whole .sea, 
as far as it could be distinguished, was one blazing sheet of awful and most hpl- 
liant light, such as I never before saw, although 1 have frequently observed the 
luminous appearance which the ocean occasionally presents. A long and vivid 
line of light, superior in brightness to the parts of the sea not immediately near 
the vessel, showed us the base of the high, frowning and dark land abreast of us; 
the sky hvxame lowering and intensely obscure, and perhaps such a scene will 
seldom fall to the lot of many to observe. The oldest sailors on hoard had never 
seen any thing of the kind to cotnpare with it, except the captain, who had, he 
said, observed sohiething of the kind in the 'I rades. 'I'hc fish appcarerl terribly 
alarmed; long tortuous lines of darting light, in a contrary direction to liie sea, 
showed immense numbers of very large fish flying about as if lost. The w ind 
increased a little, but not much, and had a peculiar hollow sound. Day broke 
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\cry slawly, and the sun rose of a fiery and threatening aspect, fiain followed 

“ To SLill on a sea of fire is the only similitude I can fancy to tills really graftcl 
' and awful scene. The sprit-sall >ur(l ami mizen boom were Jii,ditc(l by the re- 
flection, as thout^h tlicy hud i^as lijrlils burninj^ imimaliatcly under them, and 
until just beiorc day-break, lit four o’clock, I could distinctly see, by the lij^dit 
of tlie sea, on any part of tlic deck, the most minute objects on my watch. This 
lij^ht first came from the north-west, and there had been a slij^ht Aurora observed 
about eleven. T caused a liuckct of this fiery water to be drawm up ; it was one 
mass of li^ht when stirred by tlie hand, and not in sparkles, as usual, but in ac- 
tual eorruscations. I kept some in an open jui^, and scaled up some in a bottle. 
The lirst nig’ht after, there w as no hq^ht on shaking’ the bottle, I)ut plenty in the 
jng. The second niglit the same; the w’atcr in the jug sparkled as much as ever, 
'J’iie thiid night the same : the scintillations w’cre this night visililc somewhat 
strongly on the sea, us even on sjntting Into the w'atcr they appeared, and the 
usual trick of throwing a rope over and towing it along, caused a veiy beautiful 
line of liglit. 'I'bis evening the sun had set very singularly, so as to exliibit a 
double sun, and when a few degrees aliove the liori/am, it showed as if the 
globe of tlial luminary had been suddenly changed into a long cylinder, w hich 
reached tlie bori/on. I made a drawing of it, I’his night the sea w as again very 
luminous and smooth; in fiict it was very nearly as much so as before; llic water 
in the jug still the .same. On the fourth night the water in tlu' jug w'as still very 
brilliant, altliougli oil iiad been accidentally spilt into it. The iifth night the sea 
scarcely cxhiinled an} traces of luminosity ; the water in the jug this niglit as 
brilliant as ever. Sixth and seventh nights, W'uter in the jug the same. I am 
sorry to say, 1 left tlie scaled bottle on board in my hurry, and that the W'atcriii 
the jug was spilt before w e landed at Quebec.” 


With the various a(lvanta<»;es of soil and climate which we 
have described, it will be naturally supposed, that the )>opulatioii 
of Canada has increased with considerable raj)idity. In this re- 
spect, it is true, it has by no means equalled its southern neigh- 
l)ours, but its augmentation has been groat, artd accompanied by 
the steady improvement of its resources, and, to airaj)pearaiicc, 
the permanent ])euerit of the settlers. For nearly two centuries 
after its discovery, we have seen that the progress of its foreign 
])opulation was slow and precarious; towards the middle of tlie 
seventeenth century, however, a permanent improvement took 
place, and in the course of a hundred yeai‘s, when the Uritish 
became its masters, the white inhabitants were numbered at se- 
venty tliousaiul. If a temporary check was sustained from this 
circumstance in the lower province, where the French are 
seated, it was counterbalanced by the emigrations, made under 
the new ausj)Iccs, farther to the west; and thc stability given to 
the existing laws, ((uickly restored or secured the prosj)erity of 
the whole. In 178.S, the number of inhabitants in Lower Canada 
was estimated at one hundred and eighteen thousand, while ten 
thousand were supposed to have settled in Upper Cunada. In 
ISl J, the population of the former had risen to three hundred 
and thirty-ftve thousand, and of the latter to ninety-five thou- 
sand ; and, ten years after, it was calculated in ogch to be re- 
spectively four hundred and thirty, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand. 


Of tlm original inhabitants of the colonics, few exist witjiin 
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what may be termed their pro])cr liinif.*?. When tlic Prcnch 
fi.rsl explored Canada, tliev found tlicm tlivided into tliree j^reat 
classCwS, by that trait Avln'ch most (‘xactly marks the distinc- 
tion of savage nations — their languages. In tlie Avhohi extent 
of that country, though there wer(‘ many dialects, and thougli 
tribes speaking the same inhabited diflerent territories, and even 
warred witli one another, there were but three motlmr tongues, 
and from them all the others were deri\’cd. These w(‘re the 
Sioux, tlie Algonquins, and the Irocjuois or llurons. The for- 
mer embraced the tribes seated far to tlu‘ west, about tlic head 
waters of lake Superior and tlic Mississi])pi ; tliey weiaAIttlo 
known to the French, and tlie settlenK'uts made among them 
were merely the transient jiosls of hunters and missionaries, 
or the lonely outworks of military circumsj)ection, to winch 
we have already alluded. ’^Fhey were suppo.sc‘d to be more 
ju'imilive in tlieir habits than tlic other nations, roaming about 
like Tartars, and constructing their haliitations of skins, in f(‘r- 
tile meadows, through which they chased tin* InifValo. Th(‘y 
were simple and peaceful, till tlic conflicts of their neigldiours, 
from time to time, comjiclled those who were d(‘feated to tak(i 
refuge among them ; Init when llieir warlike spirit was kindled, 
they were not found inferior to the rest of the red imm in liar- 
bariau courage and ferocity. The A]gonf|uin nation included 
by far the larger portion of the Canadian tribes; though set- 
tled on both sides of the further lakes, they were more nu- 
merous on tlie nortlicrn shores ; and as we descend along Onta- 
rio and the fi\^er St. Lawrence, they apj^ear to have been con- 
fined very much to it ; when we reach, howcvei’, tlie gulf of 
the latter, their language is found to have prevailed on tlic 
southern coasts, and its dialects to have extended among the In- 
dians of tlic IJritish jirovinces; like the Sioux, they cnijiloyed 
themselves but little in the cultivation of lands, living almost 
entirely by hunting and fishing, and wandering constantly from 
place to jilacc. The Irocjuois language was not nearly so exten- 
sive as tlic Algoncpiin, which arose from the less migratory and 
roving habits of the people; it prevailed along the southern 
shore of the St. Lawrence and the lakes, from 1,he river Sorel 
to the borders of lake Mieliigan, and embraced the fertile plains 
from the Hudson to the Oliio ; tlie character 'of this nation was 
far superior to that of the Algonquins or Sioux ; tlicy surpassed 
them in valour, in enterprise, and in skill; they were their su- 
periors in the arts of peace ; they conquered them in war, and 
they even maintained a long and brave struggle with their in- 
vaders from l^pyond the ocean. 

Though these main distinctions existed, yet it is to he re- 
membered, that the various nations, and the various tribes of 
which they were composed, were constantly blended together 
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uncertain and temporary alliances, and equally irregular feuds, 
SO that in all respects — in cusftoms, in languages, and in resi- 
,clcncc— a general similarity, and a common character might b6 
traced. Their settlements were found by the French to be ex- 
tremely thin, and the lives they led to be as wretched as we 
continue to observe that they arc, since they have been placed 
more .under the notice of the whites. They displayed a mix- 
ture of the fiercest and gentlest manners; at one time, the 
ferocity of wild beasts ; at another, the most generous emotions 
of the human race : tlieir eloquence soon became proverbial for 
its strength, its simplicity, and its pathos; their memory was 
observed to he excellent, and while their judgment was calm and 
correct, they did not. fail to display occasional sallies of vivacity 
and wit. What is brandy made of?’^ said count de Frontenac, 
to an Outaouis : is an extract of tongues and hearts;’^ re- 

jdied the savage; ^‘for, when I have drunk it, I fear nothing, 
and I talk admiral)l 3 ^^’ If their intercourse with their invaders 
added something to the comforts of their existence; if it Substi- 
tuted the blanket for the bufialo hide, the rifle for the shapeless 
dart, tlic log hut for the wigwam, and the life of indolence, of 
beggary, and of want, for the sufferings of the chase; it certain- 
ly has done less really to improve the condition of these people, 
in the course of two centuries, than the least ardent friend of 
Jiurnanity might liave expected. No one can visit the villages 
in which they yet linger, without emotion; he beholds before 
him, indeed, in colour, in feature, and somcw|rat in dress, those 
who bear names once renowned for the boldness and fierceness 


of savage life; but the beings themselves are degraded and worth- 
less, the fierce and restless spirit has passed away, and nothing 
valuable lias replaced it, nor does hojie remain with the most 
sanguine that it will do so. They have acquired none of the re- 
gular habits and patient industry of those around them ; their 
habitations are jioor, ill-built, and dirty ; in summer they are 
seen half naked, lazily fishing in the streams; in winter they 
live precariously on the bounty of the government : their hunt- 
ing consists in an occasional inroad upon the grounds of their 
neighbours, where they steal what they can, and they seem dis- 
posed to suffer every extremity, rather than betake themselves 
to the cultivation of the earth. They arc harmless when not 
intoxicated, and obliging in their intercourse with strangers; 
they have embraced, for the most part, the Catholic faith, at 
least so far as to observe its forms, to have their churches and 
priests, and to kneel down and cros^ themselves with awe, as 
the bishop passes through their villages. They display a strong 
attachment to the French Canadians, joining in their sports, and 
even speaking their language, while they refuse to utter any 
other: they seem to possess but little imagination ; yet they are 
VOL. VH. — NO. 13 . 
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not without observation and refleclion. They liiivc porlinps im- 
p^’oved in their Ircatnicnt of the female sex, to wJjom t!icy ap- 
pear attached, thoiio;li tlicy impose on them the. chief labours 
which arc necessary: tlie woimm, indeed, arc faithful and afl'ec- 
tionatc ; they arc not destitute of personal beauty, nor arc they 
less fond of dress than their fairer nei<2;hi)ours. 

While the native character of the Indian became thus de- 
graded, by his intercourse Avilh the Avldh'S, the same inUuToiirsc 
gave to tlic latter many of the traits of savage life. Obligc'd to 
endure fh(' extremes of fatigue' a!td priwation, witli inexliaustiblc 
patienee, in tlu'ir trade with tlie iiit(‘rior, tlu' lun/ai^rnr.s^ ov cov- 
ret/rs des boi.s\ eould Jiot hut deviate sonn‘what into llu' lialnts of 
the })euple among whom lliey were thrown, and whicli were 
not altogether inaj)propriate to tin; livr s and o(TU])ations they 
led. Absent for twc'lve or fifteen iiuinths, tlu'v ai*i‘ obliged to 
suffer ineredihle hardshi])s, to eross wide lakes and hays, to drag 
their boats over imnnncraltlc jiortagi's, to descend the most dan- 
gerous rapids, and to brave, unprotecti'd, tlie fiercest rigors 
of climate. With food, consisting of fried corn lioinony lor 
breakfast, a slice of fat pork and biscuit for diniu'r, and a jiot 
of mush, Avith a jiomul (d* tallow in it, ibr supp<'r; they are live- 
ly, patient, perse vering, and undaunti'd in evi'ry (liflii’iiltv. Kx- 
hibiting no hair of deatli, tliey Avill jiass a river on^ a bundli' of 
drift wood, and explore tlie untrodden forests Avitliout a guide. 
Displaying no fatigue, lliey will carry round the portages their 
canoes and their c‘ai*goc‘S, AviUi ineoneeiAaahh; rapidity they fix 
the packages on their hacks a\ llh a thong of leather, a broad 
piece coming OAcr llie liead, against Avliich tlie hvovv^ leans; and 
thus burdened, lliey trot, appon'otly uiu'xhausled, along the most 
rugged paths. Tlur liard-eariied wages of this toilsome existence, 
are spent with a recklessness as great as tli(‘ labour with which 
they are procured ; a few weedvs in Montreal and Quebec re- 
ward the toil, as they exhaust the produce of months; and this 
consiiimal, they are ready again to renew their voyages and en- 
counter their perils. No inelancholy feeling seems to dwell 
on their minds for a moment ; the pre sent, however occupied, 
whether in toil or indol(3uce, has its jileasures. They arc cele- 
brated for the easy and otteii exlcmporaneous songs Avhich they 
compose, and Avhich, liovvcvcr deiicient in melody, possess a 
charm not easily surpassed, as tliey are gaily ])Oured forth from 
a light canoe, traversing, lieneath chiudless skies, lakes shadow- 
ed by (fense and solitary feyests. 

The same vivacity of character may lie observed in the inha- 
bitants of Canada, elescenelcd from the French, Avho have pur- 
sued the more rpiict occupations of husbandry. With sunburnt 
and swarthy complexions, anel thin che^eks, they possess bright 
and quick eyes; their manners are easy and polite, their affections 
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NVarni, and their passlon.s, in general, subdued; if the 
' has chilled in them, .somewhat,' the gaiejy of the race from which 
lliciy have sprung, tlicy retain il^s lotjnacily, civility, and good hu- 
mour. They seem to possess hut little ambition or industry, 
adhering warmly to old and even anticjuatcd habits; they love 
.to sit, (luring tlie summer, in large parties, beneath the verandas 
of llieir liouses, and enjoy jilacidly their pipes in the cool breeze; 
in winttn*, they cover the rivers with their sleighs, brilliantly 
ornaimmted, and tinkling witli hells. In war, they have proved 
lheins(‘lvt\s brave soldiers ; thougli tliey are said not to possess 
tahnits for command in military exjiloits. Religious they cer- 
tainly are, for in no country are the rules of the Catholic faith 
more strictly oh.served, though enforced by no law, and up- 
held by little ])ower ; their cathedrals arc splendidly orna- 
jneiited ; t]u‘ churches, witli their glittering spires, arc very nu- 
merous; in ev'ery village!, the cross is seen dis])layed in some 
conspi(MU)ns ])lac(‘ ; the clergy arc respected, and the whole cc- 
(‘leslasticul estahlisliinent is wealthy and powerful. The dwell- 
ings of llic iKfhilcnis bcair the air ratlier of (pilot comfort, than 
of wealth, lieing gcmerally a single story in height; but large 
ami good houses, the residence of the seigneurs and more 
^ wealthy gonth^men, arc seldom out of sight in passing through 
the settled uart of Jjower Canada. 

In tlie lipjicr province, of course, little is seen that bears 
these marks of ancient settlement and lixod habits. It is the 


held in which emigrants are now making thejr way, and we be- 
liold on all sides, the gradual destruction of the forests, rough 
cottages jieeping out among them, and incipient villages thriv- 
ing under the liaml of hardy cnterjirise. It has been a fa- 
vourite plan with the government of tlie mother country, to 
promot(! emigration to Upp(!r Canada; hut it has been said, by 
intelligmit observers in that province, that from a desire to rid 
thcinseh^cs of a superabundant jiopniation in Ireland, they have 
not been siillicicntJy attentive to the sufferings which inevitably 
await the indigent, wlien llirowii destitute into so wild a region. 
It has been estimated, that onc-tcnlh of all the poor Irish emi- 
grants jierish during llu! first two years they arc in the country, 
and that of three hundred persons of that class, not more than 
twenty grown-up jieople, and fifty children, would be found liv- 
ing at the end of live years after their arrival. If jilaccd on the 
public works, they are unacquainted with the nature of the coun- 
try, and are unable to bear the extremes of climate. If sent into 
the woods, even with land given them, and a few implements 
of husbandry, the labour, the mode of existence, every thing is 
new, ami they find themselves toiling amid heats iincjer which 
they expire, or shut up by snows against which tln^y have not the 
providence or the ability to guard. The population, however 
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of Upper Canada, is Increasing from better sources than cdftipur- 
sory or necessitous emigration ; it is increasing by hardy, indus- 
trious, thrifty, and substantial settlers; and there can be little 
doubt, that before many years, it will rival, or surpass in energy, 
if not in numbers, the more unambitious and peculiar people seat- 
ed lower on the shores of the St. Lawrence. 

It was our intention, when we commenced this article, to em- 
brace within its limits not merely a sketch of its discovery, and 
a notice of its geography, its soil, its climate, aiul the charac- 
ter of its pof)ulation ; but also an account of its laws, and 
some remarks on the political changes it has undergone, as 
well as on those events of a public nature, whicli at the present 
day justly attract the attention of a neighbouring people. Our 
limits oblige us to postpone these observations to a future occa- 
sion; but we do not by any means regret the extent of tlie pre- 
sent article, since no American can hiil to derive interest from 
every thing which brings more particularly to his notice, the his- 
tory and resources of a country contiguous to his own. ^Vhat 
may be its fate, it is unnecessary to attempt to prophecy ; yet 
whether it remain under the sway of a distant empire, whe- 
ther it assume an independent rank among the nations of tliis 
continent, or whether it be united with any of them by amica- 
ble and beneficial ties, it cannot be supposed that its progress or 
situation will bo unregarded by a ])cople along whose boundar}^ 
it extends fyr moAi than two thousand miles. 

Of the works we have consulted, all have l)ecn long before 
the public cxcej}t two ; the Transaclwns of the Literary and 
Historical Society of Quebec, mili the Three years in Canada, 
by Mr. John Mactae^^art, As to the former, were its merits less 
great than they really arc, W'c vshould hesitate to speak with any 
thing but approbation, since it presents to the public, the first 
offering of an institution, from which much that will be useful as 
well as novel with regard to the northern parts of America may 
be expected, liut the volume appears to us really an excellent, 
as it is certainly an unpretending production ; perhaps the arti- 
cles it contains, are loo minute in some respects to afford mucli 
interest to gfuieral readers, but they contain facts highly valua- 
ble to science ; and if the testimony of our journal can add to 
the zeal of the gentlemen of Canada engaged in such pursuits, 
they may be assured that the continuation of their labours will 
be haded with approval. . Of Mr. Mactaggart^s book we are 
somewhat at a loss what to say ; at first we were utterly disgust- 
ed with the (?gotism and vulgarity of the author; but as we toil- 
ed through these, as well as through pages of commonplace 
^nd tiresome details of his own exploits, we found facts and re- 
marks which indicated considerable shrewdness and observation. 
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' in trtith, he a]:>pcars to be a hard-headed p;enUeman of North 
Britain, who come over to Canada to seek his fortune as an eji- 
ginecr of the Ridcau canal, with a bundle of prejudices on his 
hack, which he was never inclined to drop as he went along, but 
with an inejuisitive disposition that let few things slip by unno- 
ticed; a tough constitution that toiled away unaffected by agues, 
frosts, or forests; a kindly opinion of his own judgment, which led 
him to discuss all matters very fully; and enough of literary va- 
nity to think he could not do better than to put into two vo- 
lumes, for the benefit of John Bull, all he had seen and thought 
about the loyal Canadians, and the recreant Yankees. 


Art. TX . — A Ramble among ihe Miisiciami of Germany^ 
giving fio 77 ic acconnt of the Operas of Muniehy Dresden^ 
Berlin^ cS’C. ; with remarks upon the Church Music.^ Sing- 
ers^ Peifonners^ and Composers ; and a Sample of the 
Pleasures and Inconveniences that await the lover of art 
on a shnilar excursion. By A Musical Professor. Lon- 
<lon: Hunt & Clarke: 8vo. 1828. 

A cAPAiyTTY to comprehend and create, and a taste to discern 
and relish the intrica«i(is and inlinite beauties of harmonious and 
melodious combinations of sounds, exist in every nation, — 
among Hie civilized, as among the vsavage.* TJiey are gifts of 
the great Creator, — always alive to every thing that conduces to 
our hajipiness and to our enjoyments. But while we admit, that 
this musical capacity is generally diffused tliroughout the world, 
we must acknowledge, at the same time, that the degree in 
which it exists, varies considerably in different individuals, and 
among different nations. We hardly need attempt to point out 
the truth of this observation ; for the experience of every one 
must have sufficed to show him, that some individuals, in every 
section of the habitable globe, are exceedingly alive to the 
charms of music ; that others arc so insensible to them, as to be 
unable to distinguish one tunc from another — far less, to become 
proficient in the art; w^hile between these two extremes, an in- 
tlnitc variety of shades arc observed in the degree of musical ca- 
pacity. The same remarks hold good, whenever, from the con- 
sideration of individuals, we turn to that of masses. The Italian 
nations, the inhabitants of the Spanish peninsula and their de- 
scendants, as well as the Germans, are musical in the fullest sig- 
nification of the term ; while there are serious doubts, whether the 
inhabitants of some other districts of the European continent, 
can fairly be held in the same light. The natives of Ireland and 
Scotland^ may also be ranked ^s highly susceptible to musipal 
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impressions, as is evinced in the sweetness and originality 
their melodies ; while their Enj^lish rulers, notwilhstaiuliny; their 
boasts to the eontrar}', are, by unanimous consent, ranked very 
low in the scale of musical nations. Nor is it l(‘ss certain, that 
with equal degrees of ra])acilyy nations and individuals difier 
very widely in regard to tJieir lusli\ iii otlier words, to the 
kind of music, from wliich they receive tlic most agreeable sen- 
sations. irence it is, that in every nation, ])articidar songs, ac- 
comjianied or not, by dances, are found, possessing a peculiar 
character, and giving rise among 1h(' people to jiarticular (dfeels, 
wliile tliey are unproductive of such ell'ecls on tin; natives of 
other countries. Limiting ourselves to a few oxam|)h's, wt* will 
merely remind our readers of tlie striking dilfeiamce existing 
between tlie music of the Italians, so full ot‘llu‘ rich(‘st melody, 
and lliat of tlie (Germans, ricli in harmony, and often feebhi in 
melody, ('omjiarc the SeotcJi tunes, with the nudodli s of the 
Spanish jirovinces ; the romances of France, with the jiopidar 
airs of Switz(irland ; and conviction will fu]lo\v of the gn^.at 
dissimilarity that exists among them, and conse(picntly in the 
musical tastes of i1k‘sc nations. In every nation, individuals 
arc found, wdio disjilay a taste for certain kinds of music — cer- 
tain modifications of rliythm and melody, that an^ not so agree- 
able to others ; and it does not require much research to discover, 
that in dilferent sections of llie same country, taste differs some- 
timers very jierccqitibly. 

As regards the causes of tins great diversity in caj)acity and 
taste, — a diverrsity wliiclt oxcnqdifies jiecidiarly well the jiro- 
priety of the advice conveyed in the old saying, de p;nstU)us 
non dispuiandum, jnuch discussion lias ai isen among jihiloso- 
phers. By one set, these causes, which must Ixr regarded as the 
same as those wliich jiroducc or modify natural genius and taste 
in other subjects, have been subdivided into two great classes. 
The one embraces all that relates to the newness or antiquity of 
the society to wliich they belong, or in other w^ords, to the stages 
which any particular nation has attained in the great jirogrcss 
from rudeness to refinemeid, in wduch we are all engaged. The 
other comprclicuids wliat may be termed tlie accidental causes, 
by which the characAer and condition of communities may be 
affected ; such as their government; their refative position as to 
power and civilization to neighbouring countries ; their prevail- 
ing occupations, determined, in some degree, by the capabilities 
of their* soil and climate; and more than all, perhaps, as to the 
question of taste, the still more accidental circumstances of the 
character of tjic first models of excellence, or the kind of merit 
by which their admiration and national vanity liad been first ex- 
cited. Another set, who admit, to a certain extent, the agency of 
the above mentioned causes, the diversity in question is referred 
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fliffcrcncc of physical organization which is known to exist 
• races of the humae species, liy winch the 

.liflcr^nt seclions of the ololie have been peoplecl, as well a« 
anions various individuals of the same eommunity. 

These two o])inionS 5 which may he found embodied in the dc- 
•mdlions of tasic, ])roposed by Uvo women, celebrated for their 
wit aiid their Jeornini!;; the one of whom jironounccd it to be, 
^^une harmonic, un accord de l^esjirit et dc la raison ^\hilc 
the other maintained, on tlie contrary, that taste, ^^ne tient 
qu’aiix SfMitinients et aux sensations, (ju’il est independent de tout 
raisoniKuru'iit, de tout calcul, et jiar eonsef|Ucnt qu’il pent ni se 
perfeclioniHir ni s’acquerir;” — these two opinions, we repeat, 
appear to us ('f[ualJy wt‘li founded, if taken in connexion ; but 
equally inadequate to the exjilanalion of tlio phenomena in (jues- 
tion, ii’ assiimc'd to tlie exclusion of each otlier. In a word, nei- 
ther of tliein, we iKilieve, can alone, and williout the con- 
currence of the otlier, smwe to account tor the diversity of musi- 
cal cajiacity and taste displayed by the dilFerent nations, and 
amonti: the difl'erfuit nuunbers of each eommunity. 


Without entering; h(‘re, into a discussion of this intricate ques- 
tion, wliicli would be incomjiatible with the nature and object 
of this article, we may bo allowed to state, in a few words, that 
our o])inioi'j, is founded on facts that daily oll'er themselves to 
the observation of ever*}; one, and u])on the correctness of wliich 
there cannot (jxist the most distant doubt ; we allude to the no- 


toiions effects of what have been called the accidental causes on 
the pliysical and moral constitution of man; and on the other 
hand, to the circumstance, that individuals l)roui 2 ;hl up under the 
iiifluencH^ of the same accidental causes, — who have enjoyed 
the heneiits of the same education, and have liad the same exam- 
ples before tliem, liave, notwithstanding, manifested the greatest 
diversity in respect, to capacity and taste. (Capacity, with us, 
implies the existence of a peculiarity in the physical organiza- 
tion of the indivdtlaal, in tlio same way that bodily strength im- 
plies power in tlic muscular system. The latter may be increas- 
ed by the action of various causes ; but as it is impossible to 
transform a puny individual into a Hercules, the rudiment of 
the strength must consist in an original peculiarity of confor- 
rriation. In the same way, the susceptibility to musical impres- 
sions — capacity, genius, or by whatever name it is called, in or- 
der to he improved by cultivation, or the influence of accidental 
causes, must j)reviously exist in virtue of a corresponding pecu- 
liarity of physical organization. As regards taste, more particu- 
larly, wc may remark, that, as it cannot exist without suscepti- 
bility or capacity, wc arc justified in regarding it as depending 
in great measure on a similar cause. But, more than capacity, 
it is under the control of accidental causes, since it is only the 
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result of cultivation, operating on an individual endowed 
natural talent. Hence, while the musical capacity of nations 
has always remained the same, or has experienced but slight 
modifications, and that of individuals is only little improved, 
when originally feeble, by cultivation, example, and other simi- 
lar circumstances, the taste of the former has experienced noto- 
rious changes in the revolution of time, in the same way that wc 
perceive that of individuals modided by the operation of the 
same causes. 

These few rcmarlvs liavc been suggested by the perusal of the 
work, the title of which will be found at the head of this article. 
Few nations deserve more the appellation of musical than tlic 
German. It is not less true, also, that the sjiecies of music of which 
they arc particularly fond, differs widely from that of other musi- 
cal nations of the civilized world. We do not hesitate to confess, 
that this peculiar taste has always accorded more than any other 
with our feelings, from the earliest }>eriod of our musical exist- 
ence. With this confession before them, our readers will readily 
conceive, that we turned with j)leasure to a work, in which we 
hoped to find a detailed and critical account of German music, 
and German composers and performers. Wliclher or not our 
expectations have been realized, they will have occasion to judge 
from the tenor of the following review, in wbicli will be em- 
bodied the most interesting ])arls of the work, togetlier with our 
own remarks and comments. In this early ])art of our article*, it 
may be right to state, that the author, who has not tliought fit 
to affix his name to his work, appears to have enjoyed the bene- 
fit of a more complete literary education than generally falls to 
the lot of musical professors. His little volume is written with a 
sprightliness and ability, whicli contribute to render it amusing; 
but it is defective in this — that the author aims too obviously at 
wit and effect, and indulges in too many odd sayings and odd 
remarks. His judgments appear to us, in general, pretty sound; 
though we arc far, as will be seen presently, from acceding to 
them all. A fact that cannot csca])c the attention of an impartial 
reader, is, that our traveller is as full of national prejudices as 
any of his countrymen who have ever left their native island on 
a tour of observation. And this, by the way, is not saying lit- 
tle, as all know, who have seen English travellers, and read 
English books of travels. As an effect of this, he loses no op- 
portunity of comparing what is going on in England, (in a mu- 
sical way let it be undcri^tood,) with what he sees or hears 
abroad; and, as our readers may suspect, never to the disparage- 
ment of his country. English music and musicians, orchestras, 
&c. are continually held up as standards of perfection. At one 
time, for example, we find him stating that no band can be found 
egual to that of the Philharmonic Society of London — that in 
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awii.yiolm of EmyM he 

?t"'“ isri— he had cvJr heard it, eee» 
hy the l>hill,?Joi.ic Society in London. In another place he 
says, “ Inferior as the generality of the Violm and piano lorte 
players, (Hummel, Mai'scder, and Spohr, the exceptions,) are 
to our own (the English).” He elsewhere speaks of ‘Hhc truly 
XLnrivallc.d skill in vocal canons, and other pieces of learned 
counter-j)oinl, witli whicli Purcell and his compeers have im- 
inorlali/ed their iiamcs:^^ and of Handel, he says, The Ger- 
mans arc hardly aware how much their countryman was indebt- 
ed to the En”;lish for that perfection of his taste in church mu- 
sic, of which he has left such enduring monuments. Handel 
came into England a fugue- writer, of the most astonishing flow 
and power ; well skilled in the Italian style of mclocly, with a 
poetical genius, and other natural advantages ; but it was in his 
retirement at Cannons, and in lus intimacy with the writings 
of Tallis, Pird, and Purcell, that he ripened and matured his 
church feeling.’’ 

Such ojiinions must appear rather singular to those who have 
had the misfortune to liear English music executed by English 
performers ; who recollect, that for many }xars past, we cannot 
cite half a dozen musicians of that nation who have risen much 
above mediocrity, that still fewer have attained to eminence, and 
tliat the large majority of the performers of any note in England, 
are foreigners. Intending to return to this sybject, by and by, 
we jirocced to offer to our readers an analysis of the principal 
seel Ions of the volume before us. 

Our author commences his narrative with an account of the 
musical performances lie heard at Antwerp. This account is in- 
terlarded, however, as indeed every other in the book, with so 
many digressions about church service, bells, jackdaws, archi- 
tecture and ornaments of the cathedral, paintings, &c., that it 
has been extended to unnecessary length. The first musical per- 
formance at which he was present, was an afternoon service, or 
complin^ as it is called, the work of a native of Antwerp, named 
Kraft. It was accompanied by the organ and a small band of in- 
struments ; with the whole performance, and the composition, 
however, he docs seem to have been gratified. 

‘‘The models of this composer seem to be Hasse .*md Graun, and his compo- 
sition partook larg’cly of the bad and commonplace old Italian style of melody, 
Containing long-winded solos, passages now obsolete, and sing-song ungraceful 
ornaments, as far removed from the present libtion of musical beauty as the Hot- 
tentot \ enus from that of Titian. In the fugued points of his^choruses the author 
was more successful, and showed, by the flow and smoothness^ with which they 
were introduced, that in ecclesiastical harmony and florid counterpoint, he was 
not out ol his element; and here his sequences sometimes reminded me of the 
solid and stately march of Graun.” 
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With a mass, by Righini, which he heard at the cathcdnFfyf*^- 
thc festival of Corpus Christi, he was much better pleased. Of 
this composer, he say.s, — 

Rig^hini is chiefly know to the Ent^lKsh amateur throug-h the medium of Mr. 
Latrobe’s valuable collection of sacred music ; l)ut detached and isolatetl s])eci- 
mens give but an imperfect idea of his excellence as a composer, for which pwr- 

E ose it is absolutely necessary to hear an entire work performed. An Italian, 
itten with the love of German harmonics, and naturalized and adopted into 
that school, makes an excellent musician: melody Is his paternal inheritance; he 
has only to acquire a better method of clothing its nakedness than is usual among 
his countrymen, Cherubini, who has run something- into the extreme of lt*:irne<l 
accompaniment, when in a happy %ein, sliows that the union of the two schools 
leaves nothing to he wished in a composer, d'he Kvric of Uighlni’s mass in 1), 
which opened in the minor, was paiticularly inqiressivc from the solemnity of 
the inovemonl and the independence and boldness of the .accompaniments, and 
had it not been deformed hj a frequent recurrence to the major, it nnglit ha\c 
been taken for Haydn; but there seems a want of consistency in chang.ing the 
character of the music, while the expression of the words is invariably melan- 
choly and penitential. The ‘ Kt Incarnatus est,’ with clarionet ahh^aio, struck 
me as full of elegance and feeling; hut it was much injured in the perbninance, 
by the bad intonation of the acconipaiiyisl, who w as, alas! no \V ilJman, and 
played much too shuip. In Antwerp, the wind-instrument players are raw and 
imperfect, and deficient either in ear or in the management of their Instruments 
The orchestra, which contains the peifonners on a flat surface, without that gra- 
dual Inclination to w hich w c arc accustomed, would be unfavourable to c\i>e* 
rienced artists, and is much more so to these ig-norant soldiers. 'I'he trum])ets 
were ])layed with so str:ing*c u lone, that it was difficult to recognise them in 
tlieir curious disguise. Though many of the passages of melody in this compo- 
sition arc no longer consistent w llh the modern taste, I ni.ay safety .a.sscrt, that in 
a w'cll-workcd fug-uc, and an artfull) constructed clioiLis, few composers excel 
Viiicen/o Ulgliini.** 

Oar author remarks, that on the conclusion of this service, 
the organist played a sortie of that frivolous and inconsistent 
character wliich seems to be peculiarly admired in Brabant.’’ It 
was neither more nor less than one of Nicolai’s old harj)si(diord 
sonatas. The organist, after the service, justified the selection 
hy observing, that a gay style best suited the frame of mind in 
which the priests and congr(\gation found themselves, after dis- 
charging their spiritual duties, and that a brisk mommenl had 
^reat ejfect in creating an appetite for dinner, ‘‘Whothci 
the gentleman’s arguments were founded in fact or not, I have 
ever found the Catholics, after mass, and on festivals especially, 
more tenacious of their dishes and wine, more joyous and con- 
vivial than on other days.” We have had j^iifTicient opportani- 
lics to notice, that these frivolous and inconsistent sorties are 
not peculiar to Brabant, but are commonly ])layed in the Catho- 
lic churches of PairopG,and sometimes in those of our own coun- 
try. We distinctly recollect, that on one occasion, in the south 
of France, the organist indulged, not only after the service, hut 
(luring somc^)arts of it, in the ])crformance of tunes whicli were 
familiarly known to us as rjuadrilles. In Italy the ])ractice is 
very common; and, not lung since, we heard the organist of one 
of the largest Catholic catluxlrals of tliis countiy, where, we Ix'- 
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“ ^ri^rSc‘",s -v-ssjs' or 

“¥£i7rJ:S"so™l.r music of suy kiod to bo ho«d in 
the dty Of Antwerp, with the exception of the v.lc scraping 
•which Is endured at the dinner-table of the inn, an infliction 
which irritates the nerves, and stops the 
«ut our author liad the pleasure of spending a 
with M. Lc lirun, a resident of the place, and the early tricnd 
of Haydn ; and of hearing some of this composer s sonatas per- 
formed with “admirable discretion,” by that gentleman s niece. 
On this subject he makes the following renaarks, with the perti- 
nence of which all the lovers of ^ood music will be struck- 


“After hcarinc^ these masterly composilions, I could not but rep^ct the mnev 
vations that have crept in upon the style of writing for the instrument; the search 
after etrects of light and shade, instead of a succession of good musical ideas; 
crude harmonics, and violent changes, instead of a flow of natural modulation.’ 

At Cologne, wliitltcr our author went on leaving Anhvorp, he 
witnessed one of tlioso j)roccssions of the town inhabitants, fre- 
quent in Catholic countries. It took place on Sunday morning, 
during the octave from the great feast Corpus Domini, and the 
music which accomj)anIcd it placed the combinations and effects 
of the art, as he remarks, in an entirely new position. 

“ On these occasions the streets arc slrew'cd with rushes, so tliat the pciform- 
ofs glide along noiseless as ghosts, and nothing interrupts the solemnity of the 
harmony. The singers consisted of young girls and boys, youths and maidens, 
and lastly of consummate men, w'alking in double rows t)f immense length, and 
somelimos accompanied by bands of wind instruments. The sin^>lc hymn, sung 
by the girls in llirce parts, pitched in a low key, nicely in tune, and without any 
vociferation — this, replied to by the men’s voices, and then in return by those 
of the youllis, produced the most aflccting appeal to the feelings of which mn- 
slc is capable — te*ars came unbidden. The pauses in the music, the large body 
of voices, the conlrUvSt between the trebles, tcnoi*s, and basses, the sudden 
breaking out in diflercnt parts of that long line, some voices from their distance 
merging into silence, others unexpectedly swelling out near at liand, produced 
an entire and delicious novelty in the art, and such as might by a great master 
of effect be turned to infinite account. — It would be gratifying to try how a re- 
gular inotctt for several choirs, of slow movement and artful counterpoint, wuth 
judicious marks of piano and forte, would succeed, the performers being placed 
in bodies at certain distances apart. I am sanguine in the conviction, that an 
extensive and entirely untrodden field of exertion is open to a composer ; but 
in this, as well as in orclicstral writing, great experience and actual experiment 
are necessary to success. In the present instance, the ear was not offended by 
any jarring or discordant harmony, because the signals for the different parties 
to begin were regulated with judgment, one not commencing until llie other 
had slopped. The priests, however, who took upon themselves to roar the (Gre- 
gorian chaiint, made great blunders in the harmony; their basses and nppoggia- 
turc were uniformly wrong. Two horns, clarionets, bassoons, and a bass trom- 
bone, played in a smooth manner and extremely subdued, sup])hcd the place of 
an itinerant organ, and sup])ortcd the voices in those parts wdicre the inodula* 
tion was somewhat more learned than .suits merely vocal music.” 

During our traveller's t^tay in Cologne, tliere was no Oj)er:i 
performed; a circumstance, he adds, the less regretted, as I ho 
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uncouth manners, and staring; ill-breeding of the Walloonsf-iii" 
not promise much for musical taste. At a hotel, he was, how- 
ever, much pleased with a trio for tlie harp, violin, and viola; 
a very good composition in C minor, and in the agitato style. 
It was played with great neatness and expression. A }"0ung 
girl, who played the harp, possessod,^^ as he adds, abilities 
which would have procured her, in England, an income of hun- 
dreds a year, and applause at the first-rate concerts; and yot 
with this talent, and the manners and dress of a lady, she de- 
pends on the contributions of a casual audience for her reward,’^ 
This is rather a strange confession for an Englishman, who 
writes a book with a firm conviction of the flourishing state 
of music in his own country. We could, indeed, hardly have 
expected to hoar him say, that a strolling performer of Germany 
would be sure to command such admiration in England, where, 
according to him, the best of instrumental music is to be heard. 
Yet we believe the fact might so ha])pen, for we have no doubt 
that many Englishmen, who have heard much good music 
abroad, at their own Italian Opera-house, or at the concerts of 
foreigners in London, have become to a certain degree suscepti- 
ble to its charms, and that the music of a strolling performer, 
whether German, such as the girl in question, or French or Ita- 
lian, of whom there exist, as we know, thousands oq the Conti- 
nent, would prove more agreeable to them than that of the ma- 
jority of their native instrumentalists. 

It was in the cheerful city of Frankfort, that our traveller 
first became' acquainted with German operatic performances. 
The orchestra of the Oj)cra-housc consisted, at the time, of about 
forty-five musicians, of which the wind instruments, ])artlcular- 
ly the horns and clarionets, were good, but the stringed band 
wanted weight as well as more bass ; the violins appeared to be 
always con sordinL The performers, both vocal and instru- 
mental, were all under the domination of tlic opera director; 
who, placed on an elevation in the front of the orchestra, gave 
the cue to all, very properly setting aside the offices of leader, 
chorus-director, &c. ‘^ivkich^in England^ frequently causes the 
band and singers to be wandering m opposite dir ect ions, ^ ! 
How can the author reconcile this circumstance, as well as the fol- 
lowing facts, with the idea of the excellence of English perform- 
ances and orchestras, which he endeavours so often to inculcate 
to his readers. ‘^The musicians in London, particularly the 
wind instrument players, often exasperate a composer by omit- 
ting the solos which are set down for them, [probably owing, as 
he ought to ha^^c confessed, to their not being able to play them,] 
and from the lenience of the leader towards these mistakes^ [?] 
the poor author frequently receives the most unjust misrepre- 
sentations.^^ 
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• Siieldicu’s opera, “ Das weissc Fraulein,” the Dame Blanche^ 
was in fasliion during his visit lo Frankfort, and nothing could 
exceed, as lie informs us, the regularity and precision with which 
the choruses in it were performed. Throughout the whole, the 
ensemble was strict, and the nicety of intonation exact ; the ac- 
companied recitative, or rather musica purlante, in which the 
instrufnents arc not regulated by any definite time, reminded 
him of the host days of the London Italian Opera. Our author, 
who, it appears, is rather difiicult to please when French coni- 
posers arc in question, thinks, that the secret of the extraordi- 
nar}’' popularity of this opera at Frankfort, may be traced to the 
admiration of Sir Walter Scott’s Works, which is excessive in 
(iermany. “Asa composition, it is full of the worst instances of 
French taste. Noise, violent changes of keys, and that .species of 
modulation, which may be termed baroque, are its characteris- 
tics.” The auction scene, in the finale of the second act of this 
opera, ajipears to him to fall ludicrously below the eulogium. 
We must confess we were not prepared to find in the present, 
or in any work, so unsparing a denunciation of this opera. We 
had always regarded it as an ingenious and graceful composition, 
full of hcautiful points, and likely to raise the already high re- 
putation of the author. This opinion had been strengthened by 
the circums^pnee, that we found it to coincide with that of ex- 
cellent French, German, and Italian critics. We had in particu- 
lar been struck with what we considered the excellence of the 
viTy scene our author appears so much to undervalue ; and we 
were always highly pleased to hear, that Weber, certainly no 
mean authority in music, had extolled it as a master-piece of 
composition. We would even go farther and say, that we had 
been astonished Boieldicu could have succeeded in making 
something so good out of materials so uninspiring as the mere 
details of an auction scene. Every thing here is created by the 
composer; for in the whole of the dialogue, not a sentiment is 
to be found capable of inspiring a musical idea. But, it appears, 
we were mistaken, or rather that we have, on the subject, the 
misfortune to difier from our traveller. Whether we shall in 
future think otherwise than we do now, is a point we cannot 
promise him, for we are yet to be shown we were in er- 
ror. This we can say, however, that wc fear many years 
will elapse before the English will be able lo produce an opera 
of the worth of the Dame Blanche,” however full'it may be 
of the worst instances of French iqste; a taste, by the way, 
which we regard as superior to that of the English school. 

We are not prepared to defend on all points, the French school 
of music, and to claim for that nation credit for more ' musical 
capacity, taste, and skill, than they are admitted by competent 
judges to be entitled to ; but, at the same time, wc believe great 
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injustice has been done them on these subjects, and that (mm 
aonie unfortunate specimens of taste, discovered in their early 
operatic compositions, an unfavourable opinion has been form- 
ed of it, which has been repeated by many foreign critics, and 
finally admitted as correct, although evidence to the contrary 
has been since frequently presented. Certainly, in instrumental 
performances, the claims of the French to superiority over almost 
all the European nations, must be regarded as indisputable, there 
being but very few that can in that respect vie willi them. L(it 
our author shake off a little of his national prejudices, and we 
have no doubt he will be ready to join us in tlio sentiment, that 
in regard to violin players, the French need not fear the com- 
parison. Mazas^ Fontaine^ Vidal^ Krcuizn\ Ixodc^ Bail/of j 
Dc Jicriot^ not to mention other ])crformers of les*^ note, 
who have issued from the Conservatoire of Paris, may ccTtain- 
ly bo licld up as ol)J(‘ets of just admiration. Thulon^ DnmeB 
GuilJon^ on the flute ; Duport^ PlateU lFl(n)i(/re, on tlio violon- 
cello; IJuvern()y^l)(niprai^ox\\i\{i\\OYx\x Sctlantin^ 
on the hautboy; Geharicr^ Da Cost a ^on tlie clarionet ; Or?/, I)ct- 
cavihre^ on the bassoon; liovhsaj Nattcrman^ Datvirnarr^ Ma- 
dame Bertrand^ on tlie harp; Ilcrtz^ Prad/ier^ Casiviir Plctjidj 
Jlditm^ on the piano, and a thousand otlicrs we could mention, are 
entitled to the highest praise for ability of exocutipn on their 
respective instruments. To all wlio have had tlie good fortune 
to hear tlicsc admirable performers, and who arc capable of judg- 
ing of their merits wc need hardly remark, that it is not exclu- 
sively for the difficulties they surmount, but, in a great measure, 
for the gracefulness, feeling, and the taste they display, that the 
majority of tlicm arc entitled to particular commendation. 

If from instrumental, wc pass to vocal performances, wc dis- 
cover that the French are not less worthy of praise for their suc- 
cess in this department of the art. Not to prolong this discus- 
sion by an unnecessary j)arade of names, we shall merely call 
the attention of our readers to the fact, that in Poitssemi., 
Cheroriy Lari^ Elleviouj Martin^ Nourit^ Ponchardy Chalet; 
in Mesdames Branchnj Jllbert^ Nimm Daviorcau Cinli^ (who, 
though ])earing an Italian name, is French by birth and education) 
Bonlanger^ Leinonnier^ Rigaidt^wci find a combination of talent 
for execution, and jiarticularly, a tavSte and feeling, such as would 
honour the most musical nation of Europe. When wc com- 
pare them with the most renowned singers of which England can 
boast now, or, indeed, of y^hom she lias been able to boast for 
many years past, commencing with the unskilled Incicdon, and 
the Jiawling IJraham, down to the Loves^ and other musical tri- 
vialities of the London stage ; and particularly when wc com- 
pare the difference of style and taste of the two schools, wc are 
astonished that an Englishman can presume to speak so irreve- 
rehtly of French taste. ' 
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be li.sfcncd to with the same satisfaction as hundreds m 
Sf franre. Nor do we believe, that, with 

Jaindloy, (a di.stinguishcd player on the violoncello, but who 
should never lie ranked among the first performers of the ages 
as is constantly done in England) and a few others, they can boast 
of many performers on other inasirumcnls, who, jiKlgetl by com- 
petent and impartial ears, would be regarded as entitled to the 
least mercy, it is precisely in taste and style they arc so glar- 
ingly deficient ; for manual dexterity can be attained by every one 
possessing sunieicnt patience and indiLstry, and has sometimes 
been acfjiurcd by Knglisli performers; and yet if is in that very 
rcsiiect that our English traveller can so unceremoniously cen- 
sure the Freucli. A word or hvo more on this subject, and we 
dismiss it. The French school has produced, if not as many fn‘st 
rate composers in dramatic music, as the Italian and German 
schools, at least a few, wdio, in point of dcplli and ingenuity in 
liarmony, jnd taste and gracefulness in melody, would do 
credit to any school. ^Mehid^ in his chasse dxi jcxine Henri j 
Joseph^ Uthalj Euphrosine; Lessumr in Les Bardes; and in 
later times, in his Muetta de Porticiy have given testi- 

monials of rare abilities. In all these operas, to much skill in 
the distribution of parts and adaptation of music to words, to 
much richness in harmony, is joined a rich fund of melody. At 
the same time, we arc ready to admit, that the serious species of 
operatic composition, does not appear as suited to the genius 
and character of the French nation, as it docs to that of the Ger- 
mans and Italians. lJut in the comic opera, which admits of a 
gay and lively stylo, and does not reejuire so continuous a strain 
of eiforl, they have always excelled. In this species of compo- 
sition, and as a consequence in the romance, we believe they 
have no rivals; and in a vast number of operas we could cite, 
specimens of what all but a prejudiced individual would pro- 
nounce tasteful composition, might without difficulty be select- 
ed. The orchestral music of France is certainly also entitled to 
the highest possible praise, for it would be difficult to find in 
any country, a collection of hands siipcrior to those of tlie Ita- 
lian and French opera houses, of Feydeau, and particularly ol 
tlie school of music at Paris. If the orchestras of San Car/m at 
Naples, La Scala at Milan, and some bands in Gijrmany, sur- 
pass the tliioc first we have noticed, we doubt ve)’y much ^vIk* 
ther any can equal that of \\\e. conservaioire. 
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Until our author, or any one else, can show us an orifijuial 
English opera, (since the Artaxerxes of Dr. Arnes, and a few by 
Parcel, which for the time were good) in any way woiUiy 
of attention, — until they can point out a good orchestra in 
Great Britain, of which foreigners do not compose at least 
the seven-eighths of the whole number, — we will even go f;av 
ther, and say, that until they can show us a really sterling 
English church composition (on their supremacy in which, 
they lay considerable stress) of a little higher grade than a 
motett or anthem, and particularly, until they display less still- 
ness, more gracefulness in instrumental j)crformanccs, and more 
cultivated taste in vocal execution, wc will be dis])us(‘d to be- 
lieve, that the professors of England, whellier or not they have 
received the extraordinary honours of tlie musical doctorate — no 
where conferred but in English universities, — sliould be a lit- 
tle more modest than they appear to he, and cautious about cen- 
suring a more musical nation than themselves, for fear of elicit- 
ing a comparison which can never turn to tlieir advantage, aiul 
calling forth the satirical powers of their (lallic ncighljours, 
which could be exercised against them on this subject with the 
fullest eSect No one will refuse to admit, that there are found 
in England a number of good female amateurs ; but tlicse liavc 
been taught by foreign professors, and have, in general, imj)rov- 
cd their musical taste by frequent travels on the continent. "I'lic 
number cannot be compared with that of good lady amateurs in 
France, where, besides, there can be found avast number of ex- 
cellent amateur composers and performers of the other sex. Mr. 
Onslow, who has acquired within a few years a high and merit- 
ed reputation as an operatic composer, though more especially 
for his fine quartetts, and still finer quintetts, may perhaps he 
regarded by some, as forming an exception to this rule. If so, it 
will only serve to prove its correctness. But we doubt, very 
much, the propriety of classing among English composers, a man 
whose only claim to that title is the circumstance of being born 
of English parents. If our recollection serves us, Mr. Onslow 
was born in Auvergne, was instructed in music at Paris, by Che- 
rubini, and has spent the greater part of his life in France, where 
he never ceased to study the French, Italian, and German mas- 
ters. In a word, taste in England is artificial, and obtained from 
foreigners. Pure English taste is universally admitted to be bad ; 
and notwithstanding all their efforts, they will never convince 
us thiit they are distinguislicd for their vocal and instrumental 
performance ; and in point of composition, they can with diflicul- 
ty rescue thejpselves from the imputation, which our author con- 
fesses they enjoy abroad, of not being able to get beyond a ditty. 

Our traveller had occasion, at Darmstadt, to hear Weber’s opera 
of EuryanthCj which, he remarks, was dubbed by the amateurs 
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cannot help joining him in this sentiment .^o^t of Weber s 
Scst fancies (save and except in the demoniacal /V«^cAm/z; 
Trc as distinct from true invention as the ravings f 
from the frenzy of sense ; and, between a 
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is doubtless wild, sometimes to excess, and to the detriment oj 
sense; but, there arc few musicians who will not feel disposed 
to award to him credit for originality of conception and consum- 
mate skill in harmony. Some of the most graceful melodies we 
have ever heard ; some of the most ingenious and remarkable ef- 
fects of harmony that can be pointed out any where, are to be found 
in hivS writings. Hut every individual is not endowed with the 
same turn of mind. It would be as vain to require of tJic author 
of llie Solitaire to write on sentimental subjects, as to expect from 
tlic pell of our Washington Irvings a composition of the style 
peculiar to M. lJ\/Irli7icouri. The same peculiarity is observed 
in music, and it would have been as difficult, perhaps, for Mo- 
zart, to compose the Frcischutz, as for Weber to write the 
Zanherjlatc. It was Wel)cr\s lot to possess a mind peculi- 
arly suited for the expression of the wildest ideas and poeti- 
cal concci)tions, for the adaptation of music to the most unna- 
tural subjects. So long as his subject bore him out in this pe- 
culiar style, he succeeded to admiration — so s^on as lie attempt- 
ed to cxj)ress other feelings, he failed, at least in thS opinion of 
many j)crsons, if not of all, since Uheronj &c. arc still per- 
formed and admired in Germany. It required a subject like 
that of Dcr FrciscfwlZy which suited precisely the cast of his 
genius, to elicit fully his extraordinary powers. Until that 
lime, he had lived in obscurity, not distinguished from a host 
of musicians of inferior standing; but by this one work he 
leajied, at nearly forty years of age, “into the most extra- 
ordinary favour tliroughout Europe, not only gaining favour 
for what he had done, but a certain passport for wliat he might 
do ; to be invited to foreign countries, wreathed with laurel in 
concert rooms, deafened with applause, and made a show of eve- 
ry where. 

Those who know tlic opera of Her Frcischutz only from 
the English or French representations of it that ha\’^ been of- 
fered in this country, cannot form a correct idea of its full ef- 
fects, as in each, alterations have been made in the arrange- 
ments, and some pieces have been altered, or even altogether 
omiitod. Among the omissions in the English play, our author 
particularly mentions the last ilnale, which with its imitations 
and fugued passages is extremely good.^^ In the French play, 
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an air with tenor obligato, a quintett in six-cighlhs, were sup- 
pressed, and introduced in the opera of La Fnrvt de Senari, 
Some transpositions have been made: for example, bass song, 
and the trio with chorus Le cor rclentil dans Ics boisF were 
made to terminate the first act. Besides this, tin' duo Ao;/ pfn.s 
d^alarme^ is borrowed from tlic score of Euryantlu*. In the (1 car- 
man play, as performed at Paris, a Cavatine was vsung by Ilitii- 
zinf^er at the commencement of the third act. Tliis piece was 
add(‘d sul)sequently to the rejiresentat ion of tlie opera Iw ^\ e- 
bor, wlio comj)osed it exjiressly for that singer. 

Our autlior S(‘ems to have derived considerable gratification 
from hearing M. Felier of JAu'ji.sic, who was first tenor, in 
the opera of Enrij(()ithe., and from liearin<j:, thougli particularly 
from i'cc/;?"*, a Mademoiselle il/r/^//cr, who j)f‘rformed the part 
of Euryanthe; but as we have no room to devote to second-rate 
performers, and must reserve; all our sjjace for a few remarks on 
some of a more elevated cast, we abstain from entering on the 
subject of these two, and of a few others whom the anllior no- 
tices in his succei'ding chapters. 

From Darmstadt our traveller proceeded to JMunicJu where 
he had many opjiortunities of hearing good music. 

“XJjUil of late years, Xlunich has had the reputation of being the best place, 
for the study of draniatic singing, in Germany; but that was diiyng the life-time 
of Winter^ wlio was here the cupcll-meister; but now it is not clear whether 
Prague or Ilerlin may not contest the point of supremacy. The Opera in tliis 
city has sustained two irreparable losses; the first in the death of its cxccikiil 
composer, Pyter von‘ Winter, and the second in tliat of Madrniotsc/k Vesper^ 
wann^ his best pupil, and one ot those lavish productions of nature, a real singer. 
That the old AV inter shouhl have been gathered to his fathers, when full of years 
and honours, is not surprising. Every one who knew him, speaks well of him 
at a sale of liis musical effects, wJiicIi took place a sliort time ago, llic slightest 
remembrance that conld be procured was eagcrlv grasped at.*’ ****** 
“ Mademoiselle AT'spermann fell a sacrifice, in her twenty-first year, to the blun- 
ders of an ignorant physician, wlio negligently allowed a simple disorder to be- 
come a malignant one. lier genius lor music was so decided, and so ])assion- 
atcly dill slic devote herself to her art, that, in songs of pathos and tenderness, 
she appeared to live only for the beautiful melody. I’his charming creature must 
liavc felt, that, in being the organ Uirough wdiich the most exquisite feeling of 
Mozart and Winter could be perfectly communieuted, slie was only *a htllc 
lower than the angels;’ and to a singer w ho flels the real dignity of her culling, 
such should be tlie only acceptable ground of praise. The memory of Mademoi- 
selle Vespermann is aliectionately cherished throughout (iermany, and her per- 
formance spoken of w'lth cnlhusiasiii.” 

He speaks also in terms of high praise of a Madcmoisollr 
Sc/nveiizer^ who was a visiter at Munich, from the court of 
Ilessc-Cassel, where site is chamber singer. 

“ The voice of this young lady, w lio was the Desdemona, is extremely sweet 
and powerful; her taste and intonation were also good. 'I'lie manner in which 
slic sang W\c fregheira in four flats in tJie last act, which is a sw'ect caniuhUt 
movement, with a breathing accompaniment of wind instruments, convinced me 
of her talent. Mademoiselle Schw eitzer presented the phenomenon of a grace- 
ful and attractive woman on the stage, though shorn of one of her natural leg*;? 
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be silent lit llie end ofa seene, is in (ievmuny tanlammint to the most vein mu. t 
clisapprohiition with ii‘<. In the choice of operas, tlte pleasure of the greater 
mass of listeners is :ilw ays constilletl; which, liowever just in one point of view, 
does not precist-ly aipve with the aristocracy of sciei^ce, and it has caused the 
ainaleiii’s lo wlthdi’aw tliemsehes into private societies, where they may j)ursue 
tlieir ow n tastes \vilhoul interruption. Of tltesc societies there exist nil sorts, 
CAcn to tlic humble st>le of popular son{:cs. 'J'lie old Italian madri.e'als and .dees, 
written for two tenors .ind two basses, (a beautiful mixture for unaccompanied 
music, when the parts are well distributed,) are in the t»’realcst favour; and they 
arc f^cnerally most dehditfiilly performed, on account of the manellous nicety 
of car which eJuaj/ed iicrnmn singers possess/’ 


Durinu; our traveller’s residence at Munich, the celebrated 
mass of */. Al Ihnaiml iu LO flat was tried under the direction 
of the elder Fraenzl^ hy a large vocal and instrumental band, 
previously to its being brought forward on a festival. This 
mass had the good fortune to please him more than any mo- 
deim work in cluirch music he had yet licard, and lie does not 
hesitate to s^ate, that llie composer has sliown so much inven- 
tion and beauty of dcsig^i in its construction, tliat he may be 
ranked among tlie best writers for the church now living. 


Hummel is cslcciucd in (iermauy lo have a greater clearness iij his part-writ- 
ing, more definite and w ell-digested ideas, than any modern composer, and tliis 
point of ])refeivncc is w ell founded. The introduction lo the muss in K flat is so 
exquisitely dispnsetl for the orchestra, the accompaniments have such a flow of 
nieiocly, and supjmrt the vocal jiarts with such a subdued niurnuiring on the 
strings, that it is diflicult to know" w hich should attract tlu* groat c‘st sliare of at- 
tention, voices or instruments. There have been few wu’ilers .since Mozart, who 
can produce this kind of eflcct upon llie hearer. Tlie fugues at the ^ In Gloria,* 
and in the ^ Dona Aohis,'* arc niastcr-picccs of contrivance.” 


Ill another part of the work, lie says of tills composer, — 

**lt w^as my good fortune to spend some hours with Hummel, and while he 
played, lo trace with eager interest the treatment of e^ery new idea and melo- 
dious passage, and never have I employed time with greater satisfaction. In such 
playing as HumnuTs, one may hear tiie orchestral writer and deep thinker, as 
well as tlie mere pianist: passages of difficult execution do not arise lo show 
what he can do w'itli his fingers, but because his liand performs w'hat liis head 
conceives, and that sometimes chooses the crooked instead of the straight path. 
The most exquisite peculiarity of Hummel’s mind, is its lovely flow of melody, 
tlie elegant phrases which constantly start up, which, though not to be antici- 
pated by the hearer, are never far-fetched or c^jwtr.avagant. Ills gliding, smooll), 
and expressive style; the beauty ot his touch, which combines force, crispness, 
and delicacy; the soul of his appogialurc, and Ins refined modiilation, are all true 
inheritances from Mozart” • 

From Munich, the traveller proceeded to Vienna, through 
Passau, Brennau, where he visited ‘*a very clever and ancient 
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professor, M, Seylli,’^ a pupil of the renowned Mbraditsher- 
i]er. From Passau, he went down to Vienna on a raft, and gives 
of the passage a long account, interlarded with poetry, jokes, and 
sentimental remarks, whicli, tliough undoubtedly very fine, we 
shall not take the trouble of transcribing here. 

Our author appears not to have been much pleased with the 
city of Vienna, and particularly with the musical taste at pre- 
sent prevailing there. In respect to the latter, indeed, he goes 
so far as to affirm, that from s])ecimcns of the performances he 
met with, he believes there is scarcely a corner of Kurope in 
wJiich tlie taste of the operatic community can be worse. He 
accuses the people of Vienna, not only of l)eing Kossini mad, 
but also of being mad for lus worst imitators: “ with good ears, 
they tolerate the worst of music.’^ This sweeping denunciation, 
however confirmed in its justness our author may have been 
afterwards by the remarks of Hummel, cannot lie very gratifying 
to the Viennese, who, like all the other natives of (icrniany, 
pride themselves a good deal on their musical cajiacit}' and taste. 
From an Englishman, particularly, tlie accusation of being 
Rossini mad, was not, wc believe, to be expected, as the gootl 
people of London appear to be as much afflicted with that ma- 
lady as their fellow beings of the continent. Our traveller 
notices the system pursued in Vicnina, of applaivling favour- 
ite singers in ‘‘a noisy and vociferous manner;” of interrujit- 
ing them with bravos in the middle of their songs, and call- 
ing them back, after they have quitted the stage, to make their 
obeisance and to hear fresh acclamations. This custom, which is 
not peculiar to the Viennese audience, but may be found to pre- 
vail all over Italy, is very jiropcrly condemned by the author. 
Independently of the indecorum of all such boisterous applause, 
it is censurable from its destroying tlie illusion of the scene. 
An individual who performs a part in a scenic representation, 
must, in order to produce the desired effect on the audience, 
cease to be himself, and become identified with the character 
he personates. From the commencement of the jierformancc 
to the end, the actor must be forgotten, and the audience must 
see only the person represented. Ilence it is, that among 
the qualifications of a good actor, the power of producing this 
illusion, has always been held as the most essential. (lur readers, 
who arc aware of this, may form some idea of the effect pro- 
duced by an actor coming forward, after a song which has drawn 
tears Yrom his audience, >o make his obeisance and receive a 
round of applause. The moment this is done, the character re- 
presented Vfinishes, and there remains nothing but the actor. 

During our author’s stay at Vienna, there were three stars at 
the Opera, — Mademoiselle Lalandc^ Signor /Ia?;/rf,and Signor 
Lablache. These three performers enjoy considerable reputation 
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in Europe, and arc uruloubtccyy entitled to much praise. The 
former was l)orn in France, but was removed into Italy, whilst 
very younpj, for her musical education. In the present work, 
she' is compared, as rejrards the force and energy of her style, 
to Madame Ronzi de Iiep;nis. The author ought, perhaps, to 
•have added, that in point of quality of voice, Mademoiselle La- 
landc is not inferior to many more renowned singers of P^uropc. 
Such, at least, was the opinion we formed of her, when, during 
a ramble tbrough Italj' a sliort time since, we had the satisfac- 
tion of meeting with her at' Milan. We would even go farther, 
and state, that after hearing her on many occasions, we con- 
cluded tliat she could in many respects bear a comparison with 
any prhna dounn of Europe, a few only excepted, and that 
she surpasses several who enjoy a greater reputation. • Her mel- 
low tones, the fnsshness and flexibility of her voice, the pure- 
ness of her intonations, the elegance and finish of her style, are 
admirable;. Nor is she destitute of that sentiment of pathos 
so jiarticularly desirable in female singers, who are, oftencr than 
those of the other sex, call(;d upon to express the tender emo- 
tions of our nature. David has enjoyed, for many years, a great 
name in Italy and Germany. Age, however, is beginning to im- 
])air both his voice and his person. 

“In fortnei* days, there was doubtless some foundation for tlie praise wliich 
has been lavished upon this singer by those who have visited Italy, but at pre- 
sent 1)0 discovers little to warrant his great fame, unless we perceive it in a style 
full of that Jlippery for which (Irivelli and Garcia have mi^dc themselves remark- 
able. David does not wa)it feeling, if he would but in some degticc sacrifice the 
graces instead of sacrificing to them} hut there is in the modern Italian opera 
such a temptation to the singer to Fup])ly the meloily of a song, on account of 
the sketchy nature of the original, that if he overshoot the mark, son)c frailty 
m!»y be pardoned.” 

Lablache ajipears to be marching rapidly towards eminence 
in his profession, and “ is a great favourite with the ladies of 
Vienna.” He is a tall, stout, handsome, and good-natured look- 
ing Neapolitan, possessing one of the finest bass voices of the 
present day. Our author docs not appear to have been much 
pleased with him the first time, as he performed the part of a 
cacique in the opera of Jimazilia; but he had occasion to form 
a better opinion of him, on witnessing the ^^tdgnese” of Paer, 
in which Jjablache played the part of the distracted father. He 
“ astonished me by the feeling of his singing, and the truth of 
his acting.” — “Lablache,” as our author somewhere else re- 
marks, “ equalled Ambrogetti in Ids powerful and natural rc- 
jiresentation of Uberto, and sang his part still better, in a sweet 
and unforced bass voice. The scena ‘Ah, si, si^ . . . . lo tro- 
vero,’ on the entrance of Uberto into the wood, after his escape 
from the mad-house, was one of the most overpowering drama- 
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tic cxliibitions I ever wllnossod — Ihouii;!) I believe he lias not, 
U|ve his |)redecessor, sludicd his dreadlul part amonj; tlici melan- 
choly inmates of a lunatic asylum/’ 

We have no douht, from what we have seen of Lablachc?, 
that his renown as a sint^er and actor is not as exUuided ns it 
deserves to be. A dilettante may cross the whole of tlui Eu- 
ropean continent, wdtiioiit hearimi^ many simi;('rs more likely than 
this Neapolitan to give him ])leasur(\ Tluua; are now^, iiuh'cd, but 
few performers on tin* boards of Italian opc'ra hoiiso in Euro]>e, 
who combine in a higlu'r degre(% voice*, metlicuh and histi ionic 
powers. Garcia, wdio, as age advanced, ma> have adopted a slyhi 
rather too full of .///y;y;cr/y, but wdio, wdum his \o\vc w as in full 
vigour, w’as not ahvays censuralily prodigal of ornaments, is, as 
an actor, a sure mod(‘l of perfection ; and in tliis resp(‘ct his 
successors and cohtmporaries ha\'e in general faihal nujst glai*- 
ingly. At Paris, wdierc* the Italian trv)U])e incliuh'S more* male 
singers of talents than in any otlu‘r elty, a travell(‘r w ill not 
find one possessing the*, least histrionic talent, lliough many 
of them have consideiMhlo merit ns mere singei's. DonzcUi^ 
ZucheUi^ Jiordogni, iLc, arc coniparahle in jioint of voice and 
method to any other singers wc have heard, hut tlu'y arc 
cold to a degree V( ry much to lie d(*i)l()red, as it extinguishes 
all the interest the hearer might feel in the musical^ sentiments 
they arc calU’d upon to express. J^ablachc, th(‘refore, in that 
respect, jiosscsses many advantages over the performers we liave 
cited, and dcsc'rvevll}^ ^‘ojoys great re])utation in France, Ger- 
many, &c, wliile he is in nothing inferior to them in point of 
voice and method. Lahlache’s voice; deserves, indeed, [)articu- 
lar commendation, as it does not present the stitfness and stac- 
cato, wliich an; the ordinary defects of voices of a similar kind. 
We need hardly add, that this circumstance increases consider- 
ably the agreeable eliecls of liis rich and mellow tones, and adds 
much to the expression of the pathos. 

The tourist speaks in llie highest and most deserved terms of 
Pacr as a com|:)oser. The op(*ra of ‘‘ ^vhich we have 

just noticed, is certainly entitled to tlie w\armest ])raisc, and 
should he ])laced much above many of the fashionable composi- 
tions of the day. Tlic hrst act, particularly, js considered by 
the best judges as a master-piece, or, as our author expresses it, 

the highCvSt eifort of the Italian school, as containing an ele- 
gance of melody, and a richness of scoring, very seldom met 
with any where. Equal jmaisc could he bestowed on other 
operas of the same com])oser. 

Our author ^ives an interesting account of an interview lie had 
with the •dbbi EtadlcVy the intimate friend of Mozart. The 
Abb6 was so kind as to show him the manuscript of Mozart’s 
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last and grcate.st work, the Iie(juiem, which is in his posses- 
sion. • 

“rite notes arc sTuall and clear, but there is a hurry and dash in the strokes 
by which they are joined together, whicli show the ardour and completeness of 
the author’s design*. I'here arc no alterations, and it is the first transcrijit of Mo- 
xart’s mind. In some of the jiassages, I thought I could discern a trcmulousncss 
in the nuu ks, which seemed as if he apprehended life would be gone before he 
could make his tlmughts eternal ; or did he tremble from contact with their ex- 
treme beauty, as the bee seems to do when he grapples with a flower? Tlie 
litcordarv appears most carefully written ; the score is not full ; wherever tliere 
is a dujilicate part, it is filled up by^ an assistant, but the figures are carefully 
inarkevl in Mozart’s own hand. Two observations are suggested by the sight of 
this w(u'k : first, how by a few strokes a great genius goes farther in the result, 
than th(‘ most jiainlul eiahoralion of thought will arrive at, and also liow certain 
habits of thinking, allow a 'man ill the hastiest composition to defy with safety 
the sterne st and most unrelenting criticism to find a fault, and to vviilch, iiyleed, 
were it the subject of a lecture, the professor’s exordium might be, ‘ This is per- 
fection of its kind.’ 'Die Abbe Stadler also possesses the desk at which Mozart 
siood when engaged in composition ; it is a deal one, painted, but its coat is the 
worse for wear.” 

From this quotation, as well as from several other passag^es con- 
tained in the work hefon^ us, we arc led to infer, that our author 
is a great admirer of Mozart; and well l)e may be, for Mozart 
was eerlainiy oiu* of those geniuses of wliom nature has not 
been prodigal, lie conil)incd, in a rare degree, the senti- 
ment of the beautiful, depth of feeling, fire, ric'hncss of melody, 
ingenuity' i?i the arrangement of parts, profoundness and boldness 
ill liarmony. Tlicse qualities, and the iiiiisbing graces wliich 
cbaraclerize bis works, have established bis Reputation over tlic 
whohi of the musical world, and contribute to reiu>er Jus music 
(which ‘Svas with him, as a poet said of verses, a secretion^') alike 
attractive to the scientific musician, and to the mere amateur. It 
has been remarked of Mozart, that in the contemjilation of tlie 
sniiliine attributes of his genius, and tlic imagination and feeling 
he dis])laycd from childhood to manhood, there is enough to 
gratify his wannest admirers, and to elevate and ennoble huma- 
nity. The more we hear tlic music of this remarkable compo- 
ser, the more wo arc disposed to deny any exaggeration in this 
praise- The qualifications of Mozart, indeed, as a composer and 
practical musician, arc well calculated to strike us with wonder. 
No individual has ever possessed, in a liighcr degree, the crea- 
tive faculty, or power over the heart; and he richly deserves to 
be regarded as the regenerator of music. Another German au- 
thor, for whose music our traveller entertains a high’ opinion, 
and of whom he speaks in various parts of his work, in terms 
bordering on enthusiasm, is Sebastian Bach^ who,^^ as is well 
expressed by a judicious reviewer, created out of the void of 
sound, a new world of order and beauty. Bacfi certainly de- 
serves all this praise, as well as all that bestowed upon him 
by our author. Ills innumerable pieces of church music, evince 
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depth of feeling of harmony, a skill in counterpoint, in wliicli 
lie encountered but few rivals. In his fugues, lie has been 
seldom equalled. Ilis merits arc doubly enhanced, wlien wc re- 
collect the state of church and other music at the time he com- 
menced his career, lieethoven also is held in veneration for 
his talent, by our author, who made a j)ilgrimage to his tomb, 
and gives an account of liis funeral procession, and of the honours 
rendered him after death, lleethoven may really be called a 
giant in music. All styles, from the light graceful airs, to the 
dee])esl, most intricate combinations of harmony, were alike fa- 
miliar to liim. It is to he regretted, that as life advanced, his 
music became wild, and at times extravagant and uiqdayablc. lie 
this as it may, however, he is destined to live long in tlu', re- 
memhrance of the musical world, as a genius of tlie lirst order. 
On tlie subject of the Lwiauporizin^ of this great man, and of 
Mozart, he repeats the following remarks, uhicli were made to 
him by a good judge, who heard both; — 

‘ Mozart was inspired in modulation, all the ])rofound and mysterious afliiii- 
tics of cliords were touched upon as Ins hand wandered over the keys, tlicrc 
was magic in his lingers, lie had graceful melody and sentiment ever ready to 
adorn Ins subject; but tliis was mere poetic luxury to him; he could involve his 
suliject in all the subtleties of canon, and arri\c on the spot at the result of a 
inatlicmatical jiroblem. To invent off-hand in the last mentioned style is to soar 
with weights on the wings. In Hcethoven’s musical mind was to be found an 
undecaying fancy ; there was a tender song in his melodies, great fire and ener- 
gy in working up his subject ; but the poet predominated in him too much over 
the musician, to lead him into the display of that learned and scholastic treat- 
ment of it in which Mkizart indulged. Beethoven was not iniegralli/ the musi- 
cian that the efther was, yet in his andantes and other slow movements, there 
is frecpiently to be found a spirit no less affectionate and enchanting than Mo- 
jzart’s. * 

From Vienna, our author proceeded to Prague. This city, as 
some of our readers may know, cnjo^^cd, fifty years ago, a rejiii- 
tation of superiority in musical taste over tlic rest of Germany. 
But this reputation has, wdthin that period, been usur{)cd by 
Berlin. Not that the Bohemians love the art less than former- 
ly, or that they have imbibed the flippant commonplace notions 
of musical beauty which prevail in Vienna, but that their city 
is gone out of fashion, and it resigns its dictatorship and arbitra- 
tion on musical points, to places in which there is more of the 
thronging and bustle of the world.’’ It was lo Prague, that Mo- 
zart sent his Cltmcnza di Tito and Don Giovanni to be first 
represented ; not wishing to trust these operas to the performers 
of Vienna; as in our day, Weber sent his opera Der Frcischlitz 
from Dresden to Berlin, as a place where a young artist can be 
sure of having a liberal judgment passed upon his abilities, and 
whence his fame, if he really merits it, spreads more rapidly to 
all parts of the world. We have not space suflicient to follow 
our author in his ramble in Prague, and must content ourselves 
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.1 • 1 r.nit* he cnlo.rs into some details, iiiid offers 

with smnply stating, » i wCii ihe miisirlaiiS of 

illustrations respecting the mode of life ^ ^ < 

Prai^uc the diffusion of musical taste among the (icrinans, the 

cathedral and its organ, organist and choir, the conservatorio 
which furnislies (iermany, Russia, and I** ranee, with some of 
their best singers and players, and of which Mademoiselle Son- 
ictff was a ])uj)il. IN or shall we be able to offer more than one or 
two extracts from his chapter on Dresden, where he saw and 
hoard fine organs, distinguished organists, good singers, per- 
formers, &c. 


“The Italiun opera at the Lhikcschcn Tiarl Tlossini’s ^ liallani in M/gieri^^ 
among* other modern performances. Tlioiig^h the house is jnsig*nificant, the com- 
pany is a g(»o(l one, and not the worse to my taste for the admission of some 
man singfers, to make up a deficiency in number ; among* these is ii soprano. Ma- 
demoiselle who bears the palm from all the flalians of the corps. I'he 

.great difference between the Italian comic opera performed in Germany and 
Kngland, consists in the extravagant fooleries oflhe hiilfo, which would be liard- 
ly tolerated liy our grave London audiences, who, shrouded in their contempt 
for the ridiculous, w ill not enjoy the refreshing c‘X(|uisitc laughter it affords. The 
jieople of Dresden see the wisdom of occasional nonsense, W'hich is a percep- 
tion absolutely necessary to the right enjoyment of the Italian comic opera, /)c 
has the face of a weeping Magdalen, compared witli that of the inimita- 
ble Jkalncasa, a Neapolitan, whose genius for the absurd is unequalled, and 
whose claims to approbation as a musician and bass singer, are hir from con- 
temptible.” 

Ill this clMjilcr, the rainhlcr malvcs a few remarks, wliich, con- 
trary to his intention, pVobably, are not calculaUid to give us a 
favourablti opinion of English musical taste. In speaking of We- 
ber, he says, — * , 


“An opinion still prevails at Dresden, that disappointment at the reception 
of * Uheroii’ in England, hastened the composer’s death — a mi'stakc as to llie 
fact : and even as far as emolument, and the caresses of the fashionable w^orld 
are concerned, the Germans formed their expectations of Ins success from their 
ignorance of the class of character wliich is calculated to make a man of genius 
Ihc ra!j;c in England. I’he simplicity of manners which attemls conscious talent, 
will not do alo?ic for a drawing-room in Grosvenor Scpiarc. AVhen Ilossini came 
among us, he assumed the man of fashion, and w ith it a stock of impudence, as 
remote from a proper degree of self-respect, as the extreme of servility would 
have been : he could sing, and though he did not complete the opera wliich he 
was to write in England, his ready ]icn and ready voice stood him in good 
stead, as may be remembered in the musical lamentations which he composed cjr- 
iempore on the death of Lord Byron. On that occasion the maealro himself was 
tlie mournful jack-pudding, wading the loss that was gain to him, with the hap- 
piest sorrow. By this craft, and by being the nightly lion of evening parties, he 
retired from England in the jovial possession of more thousands ot pounds tJiaii 
has ever been actpiired by any musician before or since in as many months. Had 
Weber possessed the same fiorul health and elastic spirits, and left’bcliintl him 
that baneful quality called modesty, he might have trebled the amount of his 
contract with the theatre*” • 


Our author informs us, that at Divsilcn, children arc commonly 
accustomed to the daily practice of mu«ic; as, in J?ngland, they 
are e‘arly habituated to writing and reading. This early musical 
training must ojierate very effectually in developing the disposi- 
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lion with which, like all other Oernians, they liave l)cen endow- 
ed by nature. 

The study of slnginp^, as long* as their voices last, is made an amusement to 
them by the droll words which are set to tliuir canons and other exercises. 1 
passed some very pleasant hours in a sini^ini^ school, where the scholars and ]>re- 
ceptor were equally mirthful over their lessons, llie boys never tailing' to comil 
the time when they were to !)urst in upon their companions w'ith some ludicrous 
sentence, or some commoiq'ilace, exalted into a mock importance by the gravity 
of the music. To hear these ‘babes and sucklings,* in a chorus of Handel or 
Hraun, shows tliat in tlie v>ld style of church-music there arc no treble voices 
like those boys, fur producing the devotional effect those masters intended,** 

At IJerlin, wliicli our traveller visited after leaving Dresden, 
he Jiad an opportunity, seldom atforded now in the opera liouhes 
of Europe, of hearing Ciluck^s /phii^enia in 7'auris. I'he in- 
habitants of Berlin aj)pear to a])preciate fully the merits of this 
great and too much neglected comjinser; for when one of his 
works is given there, llie house is erowde^d to the ceiling, with 
a most attentive and judicious audiejice. Tlie reader who recol- 
lects the war that was carried oii at one time at Paris, bed ween th(‘ 
(lluckists and the Picciiiists, and llie final triumph of tlui latter, 
will learn with pleasure, that the re]>utalion of (iluek is n x iv- 
ing ill a city of Kuropc as cajiabhi as any other of forming a 
just estimate of the merits of a comiioser. Our tourist seems to 
liavc espoused fully tlic cause of (iluek, for he sjieaks of the mu- 
sic of the Ip/iii^enia as divine, and says of that aidhor, that Jk' 
is so exquisitely melodious, so fanciful in his accompaniments, so 
pure in his harmonies, so rich and unexficotcd in his modula- 
tions and tr^ansitions, that all must .acknowledge in him the pre- 
cursor and model of Mozart. With the orchestra and princijial 
singers and actors, he was equally pleased. Of the Ijihigeriia of 
Mademoiselle Sch€cknei% he ‘‘cannot speak with any feeling 
short of rapture ; a better voice, a more chastened style, both 
ill recitative and song, has never been lieard on the stage. 

“At theKbnig Stiidtlsches Tliealer, (there are three here in constant play) 
Mademoiselle Sontag is tlic presiding deity — the goddess of the students and 
•the Vestris of Kerhn : and few' there arc whose hearts are fenced with such irn- 
pcnelrable buff, as to rebel against her sovereignty, or refuse to adore. When 
the lady plays, the doors and lobby of the llieatre are beset by all the wild 
youths of the city, each of wliom would consider himself a traitor to the cause of 
beauty, it he did not conlvihiUe all that in him lay to m.ike the entrance as niuch 
like a bear*garden as possible: there is no such tiling as attaining to a song here, 
but at the expense of mobhntf^^ rib-squeezing, and considei’uble condensation ol 
the person, 'rhose who expect to find in Mademoiselle Sontag a musical geni- 
us, will be disappointed : nor do 1 think her fame would have reached England, 
had it rjfOt been for certain circumstances of gossip unconnected with her pro- 
fession. "I’iie lady is of middling height, weJl formed, with fair hair, and a set 
of little features which have a kind expression in them. To venture upon ela- 
borate praise of^he com])lcxion and shape of an actress, as it may involve a cu- 
logiiim on the perfumer or staymuker, which is not intended for tliose worthies, 
would be imprudent as well as presumjUuous. Mademoiselle Sontag has a ])lea- 
sant quality of voice, w ith a small quantity of tone in it, but with plenty of flexi- 
bility $ an endowment wliich she displays so frequently, that if one could but 
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qualifications for a pciformcv, are seldom fTheSnSil 

opera by Ju/jer, of which the German version is called Uer ( The Snow), 

Mademoiselle Sontai^ turns the heads of the wliole town : in tins piece the audi- 
ence is charmed with every flourish, enraptured with every look, movement, or 
gcstiire^; and as to licr playfulness, it is .seen with ecstasy. The tact is, that 
Mademoiselle Sonlag is not tried at the severe tribunal of the German opera in 
Berlin, but sinp^s at a theatre where three parts of the people come to see her 
alone, and amonp;- her admirers are certainly not to be reckoned those^ whose 
judgment in musical matters is of tho clearest. The dispassionate, unprejudiced 
listener discovers little more to admire in licr roulades than he has heard liun- 


dreds of limes in those of other singers. Mademoiselle Sontag has a distinct ar- 
ticulation, and deals in all the mimitise of refinement ; but in a sustained canta- 
hilCf that sort of movement in which tlie soul of the singer looks out, she is la- 
mentably deficient. It is tlie leaven of Gatalani’s bad style which has deteriorat- 
ed the taste of the present day, and directly opposes it to a simple and natural 
mode of expression.*’ 


Wo are inclined to join our author in his estimate of Mademoi- 
selle Sontag’s merits. Frequent opportunities of hearing her in 
lior best cliaracttTS were not neglected by us, and we are now more 
convinced than ever, tliat as a singer, and particularly as an ac- 
tress, she is far infcjrior to some other female performers in Eu- 
rope. To her person and face, which, on the stage at least, are 
rather handsome than otherwise, as well as to the sweet, graceful, 
silvery, an^l pure tones of her voice, and to the astonishing flexi- 
bility which allows hereto make use often of the ascending and 
descending chromatic gamut, and other embellishments of great 
difllculty, site owes a principal share of hei» favour. In Ger- 
many, as indeed in France, England, and Italy, these qualifica- 
tions s(jrvc as a ready passport to reputation; and when aided by 
fasliiou and tlic influential jiroicction of the great, will lead very 
sureJy to the highest degree of renown. In point of voice, it 
would be impossible to compare \h\f^ prwia donna with several 
others, who enjoy in some parts of Europe an equal reputation, 
as the nature of their voices diflers widely from that of her own, 
Hut it may still ho possible to judge of the merits of each in re- 
spect to quality of tone, to natural capacity, and to histrionic 
powers. Our author has well observed, that Mademoiselle Son- 
tag is not a musical genius. This is immediately perceived by 
those who hear her, for they will never observe in her those 
moments of enthusiasm, of inspiration, in wliich the singer or 
performer ajipears to surpass himself, and which convey to the 
listener those acute sensations, and obtain that mastery over their 
vsoul, which is peculiarly the proviimc of music to do. Her sing- 
ing flows on smoothly, and it must be confessed. prettily ; hut as 
during the whole there is a want of vigour and force, and also 
of pathos, requisite to vary the impressions and convey the lan- 
guage of the passions, it becomes at times monotonous and in- 
sipid. As an actress, she is in jjcncral cold and inanimate, and 
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the naivete of whicli our traveller and which slie really 

Ijosscsscs, can .suit but few characters, (h^unjiared in these re- 
spects to Madame Pasia^ or to Madame Alalibran^ she appears 
ill a very unfavourable li<:;lit. I'lui former, it is agreed by all who 
have had the advantage of h(‘aring her, is pcu'fection, as r(‘gards 
quality of voice, natural musical cajiacity, powers as an act- 
ress, and influence over our ])assions, — Sweetness, force, judg- 
ment, and genius, — exquisite imagination and sensibility, jkt- 
sonal charms and gracefulness, have bcini lavislied upon lu'r 
by nature; and it would lie folly to compari* to a lieing jire- 
.senting such a rare assemblagt* of all the (lualilications recpiisite 
in a pvima donna^ one who like Mademoiselle Sontag can onl}^ 
claim li limited number of tliem. As regards tlu^ parallel Ixitween 
th(' latter and Madame INIalibran, we are of opinion, that an im- 
])artial and competent judge' must decide* in iavour of the lat- 
ter. To Madame Maliliran ap[)ertains witliout doubt the advan- 
tage over her rival, of liaving received from nature an imusnal 
share of musical genius. To a voice of much fulness, and for its 
kind, of c()nsi(](‘rable compass, she unites a jiailios, a degree 
of vigour, of ingenuity, a talent of iin])rovisation, a ])ower and 
Irutli of conception, rarely to he found in so liigh a degn'e in 
the same jierson. J^et the reader add to this, that Madame Malir 
bran ])Ossc;ss(*s on the stage personal charms of no ordinary kind, 
and histrionic powers as consummate as tlmse of any actress 
of llie age, and lu*, will form a tolerabhi idea of her merits. 
About llie commtmc(;ment of the last year, Madanu* Malihran 
jx'rformed several times with Mademoiselle Sontag at Paris, 
and a fair opportunity was thus olfered for forming a Just esti- 
mate of their respective merits. 

From the tenor of tlie preceding remarks on llieso two ce- 
lebrated singers, we need liardly say t))ai wc are djs[)f>sed to give 
the preference to the former; and we believe that few of those 
who were present at tin se r(*preseutat ions, ^vill refuse to join 
us in this o])inion ; though many will be ready to award great 
praise (and we cliccrfully unite with them in this) to Made- 
moiselles Sontag, for the manner in wliich she ac(|uiltcd hersell 
of her task on these occasions. Since her return to Kiirope, 
Madame JVlalihran lias considerably improvcul as a singer and 
as an actress. She has lost soim^ of that childishness she at times 
manifested while on the stage in this country. The increase of 
her powers as a singer, wliich eauiiol he regarded as astonishing 
at her time of life, wheii^all h(!r faculties are in a slate of 
progressive imjirovenKUil, was tfuj more naturally to he expect- 
ed, as she is better supporl(‘d by her companions on the 

stage, and by the accompanying orchestras. She must feel, also, 
that as the audience before which she ajipears is more onlight 
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ened, and consequently more difiicuU to please than those of 
this country, she is called upon for greater exertions. 

We cannot terminate these cursory remarks on tlie principal 
femal(‘. singers of l^hiropc, witliout saying a few words of a fe- 
male singer, who, though enjoying but a secondary reputation, 
is (Mititled, we believe, to the warmest praise, and has on more 
than one occasion excited our astonishment and admiration. 
We allude to Madame* Eisaroni., who, at this time, constitutes 
one of the ymincipal attractions of the Italian Opera at Paris. 
Madame Pisaroni has the inisfortunc to be destitute of those 
personal charms, which form one of the main requisites of 
a stage ])erformer. To tliis circumstance we are disposed to 
attril)ut(i a part of tlu* neglect which she encounters from the 
less musical and more fashionable fre(iuenters of the opera. Short, 
thickly fonued, jmssessing rather too much flesh and embon- 
point, witli a fac(^ naturally homely, and rendered still more so 
l)y tii(^ ravages of disease, she jmesents an assemblage of features 
v(!ry far from agreeable to the eye. This total want of personal 
charms is redecmied, however, by such extraordinary powers as 
a singer, Hint by all who regard them as an equivalent for 
tlie former, by the host judges of musical talent, the fullest 
justice has been rendered lier. For our part, we do not he- 
sitate to concur with tliosc who regard Madame Pisaroni as 
one of the most extraordinary singers of the age, vvludber we 
have regard to tlio quality and extent of her voice, or to lier 
natural musical capacity, her consummate skill, and polished 
style. The one who shall expect to find in this lady tlie sweet 
singer, the mover of the tender emotions of our nature, — wlio 
shall hope to hear silvery and sopranic tones uttered with great 
flexihilit j", will be sadly disappointed ; her talent lies in quite an- 
otiier direction, and the admirer of a line contre alto voice, pos- 
sessing considerable compass both in the lower and upjier notes, 
of vigour, nervousness, brilliancy of concc])tioii, and power of 
(execution, will find these qualifications united in her in a higl\ 
and even in an extraordinary degree. Her powers ostonivsh the 
more, as they arc known to be but seldom those of the female 
sex, to wliom nature usually imjiarts the more tender feelings. 
From this circumstance it is, that Madame Pisaroni finds, among 
female characters, hut few in wliich she can appear to the fullest 
advantage, and is eompelled to seek her principal parts among 
those ])rc])arcd for, or at least which rc])rcsent, personages of the 
other sex. Her Malcolm, in Rossini’;s Donna del Hago, and her 
Ariaxes, in the Semiramide of the same author, will be longrc- 
niemhered as most extraordinary performances, aiVl displa}^s of 
unrivalled power and consummate talent. 

But to return from this long digression to the principal object 
of this article. — Our traveller lujd occasion, (luring his stay -at 
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Berlin, to see Sponfini^ and hear several of his compositions. 
^Vith these, however, he docs not seem to have been much 
pleased. 

“ Spontmi’s melocllcs,” he remarks, “arc often trite; he neither interests one 
by the purity and elcpfant turn of his airs like Paisicllo, nor does he keep the 
attention awake by eccentric and inji'cniotis accompaniments, like Weber; lie 
too frequently mistakes mere wilfulness, and a love of surprising’ his audience, for 
originality. As Spontini was decoyed here froml*aris, there is a prejudice in his 
favour; for every thing wh'ch comes from that city is esteemed in (iennany; and 
the claims of the Parisians to arbitration in matters of taste, are considered in- 
disputable.*’ 

lie speaks in llic highest terms, on the contrary, of Paisicll()\s 
charming opera 1m Molinara^'^ — ex])atiates on churches, or- 
gans, museums of natural liistory and anatomy, certain customs 
among the inhabitants, and other ohjccls, as distantly connected 
with music as the latter. He does not forget to mention some 
distinguished organists, and, on the subject of these, makes the 
following strange remarks: — 

“The (lermnn organists are strong, muscular men; a lady performer (unless 
she were of Amazonian stock) would he a phenomenon. Music requires strange 
qualifications for its professors; for instance, an organist should have the bodily 
thews of a porter, conjoined with a sensibility which lliat rough state of the ani- 
mal seems to preclude.” 

He very correctly observes, that one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the excellence of Germany in music, is th(‘ 
skill of the wind instrument bands, and the nicety of tune with 
which they play pieces containing the most learned modulation. 

“The ingenuity of the German horn music,” he adds, “ is completely un- 
imaginable by those who have never heard any, as it presents some of the most 
curious discoveries of modern combination, with a tone of the richest quality.” 
« * • c< When a piece is concluded at a concert here, the many persons who 
crow'd about the director, anxious to speak with him, cither commending, blam- 
ing, or remarking upon the beauties of the comj)osition, show how much the 
science is valued and cultivated. There is none of that hetirt-sickening, cold, 
dead silence at the end of a fine movement, which makes one feel indignant that 
good music should be tlirown awaj ; for to play a sinfoiiia of Mo^.art or Beetho- 
ven to some audiences, is much about the same as cxliibiting a picture of Rem- 
brandt to a clown; while at the same time there is none of that violent applause 
of individual performers, which makes them lose sight of the goodness of music 
in the vapours of self-admiration.” 

From Berlin, the tourist proceeded through Wittenberg and 
Dessau, to Lcipsic, and from that city through Weimar, Krfurt, 
Kiscnach, and Cassel, to Holland, where he embarked for 
Kngland. Wc cannot follow him along this journey, and will 
only remark, that at Dessau he became acquainted with the cele- 
brated capell-meistcr, M. JFriedrich Schneider ^ who has com- 
posed some oratorios, now in great repute in Germany — tl)a< 
good music as patronizeil in Leipsic — that, from the balcony 
of the ancient Stadt-llaus in that city, the inhabitants are regal- 
ed, three mornings in a week, with an instrumental concert, 
which is played by the town musicians, merely for the amuse- 
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men! of the citizens — that, al'Weimar, he had the pleasure of 
conversing with and hearing Hummel, and that lie speaks iu 
the highest, and certainly the most deserved terms, of Spohr, 
^^who sequesters himselt among the green woods ol Cassel/^ — 
‘^All the writings of the author of Faust are stamped with 
thought and invention, very much unlike ephemeral composi- 
tions; and wliat faults he has, are so completely overbalanced by 
the fertility and grace of his melodies, that he must rank among 
the first creative geniuses of the agc.^^ 

Music, we are convinced, has, in modern times, and especi- 
ally in our own country, been undeservedly neglected in the edu- 
cation of tlie polite gejitleman. This art may with strict pro- 
])riety lie regarded as the language of the feelings, and has been 
])ro])erly entitled "Mhe most intellectual of all the pleasures to 
wliich the senses serve as avenues.” Notwithstanding (his, 
however, many, wlio, induenced by the precept of lord (Jhes- 
terfield to his son, not to stick a fiddle under his chin,” and 
“ iieitiuu' fidille nor J^ipe himself,” have not only discarded it 
as a branch of education, and a subject of innocent pastime, 
hut contended tliat to perform on a musical instrument is un- 
becoming a gentleman, and degrading to the character of man. 
We arc no where more sensibly struck with the effect of such 
notions tha^j in tliis country, where, if we are not mistaken, tliey 
have been publicly advocated. We shall not stop here to offer 
a refutation of these singular ideas of the noble lord and his fol- 
lowers, on the impropriety of cultivating music. Their absur- 
dity must be felt hy every enlightened individual ; who will, we 
doubt not, attribute them to tne absence in their promulgators 
of that susceptibility to the impressions of musical sounds and 
combinations, which, as wc have seen, has not been imparted in 
equal pro]3ortion to all the inhabitants of this globe. We ven- 
ture to affirm, that no one at all endowed with this musical sus- 
ceptibility, would have hazarded such an unqualified denuncia- 
tion of the most charming of all the arts. From the earliest 
period, music has been viewed in a very different light by poets 
and philosophers, who of all men have most contributed to ele- 
vate the character of oar species, and have almost universally 
regarded it as the best and most worthy amusement for tlie lei- 
sure hours of the studious, and of all ranks of society. 

We might quote the words of Shakspeare, whose authority is 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the opinions of lord Ches- 
terfield. Martin Luther considers jnusic as one of the fairest 
and most glorious gifts of Cod, to which Satan is a bitter enemy. 
Sir W. Temple says, that some of our fathers went^o far as to es- 
teem the love of music a sign of predestination, a thing divine, 
and reserved for the felicities of heaven itself. Lord Herbert, pf 
Cherbury,^lells us learned Miusic to refresh his mind after 
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his studies;’’ and S 3 fmmons, in his Life of Milton, has shown, 
that this great man, the loftiest of Lnglish bards, was passion- 
ately fond of music. “ His early and frugal dinner succeeded, and 
when finished, he resigned himself to tlie recreation of music, by 
which he found his mind at once gratified and restored. Of music 
he was particularly fond, and both with its science and its jiractice;- 
he was more than superficially acquainted. He could comiiose, 
as Richard.son says it was reported : and with his voice, wliich 
was delicately sweet and harmonious, he would fri;quentlv ac- 
compaii)’^ the instruments on which he jilayed — the bass viol or 
the organ.” No accomplishment can do truer honour than music 
to the highest station. Charlemagne set a noble examjile when 
he joined his choir in the jniblic acts of religion, and sang iliviue 
service in his imperial robes. Henry the Second, and Krancis 
the First of France, Charles the tlreat of (lermany, .Mfred the 
Great of England, were distinguished, not only Iiy their love 
and protection of the musical and poetic arts, but by their pro- 
ficiency in them. Charles the Ninth of France! wrote church 
music and performed it. Philip the Fifth was fond of music, and 
played himself. Florimond dc Remond informs us, that when 
Marot had translated the Psalms of David, as they were not set 
to music, each of the princes and courtiers took a psalm: — the 
king, ilcnrj'^ the Second, took one, and .sang it at luinting; the 
(jueen took another; Anthony, king of Navarre, took one, which 
he sang freciuently. 

The reader of ancient history will also recollect, that Socra- 
tes, in the later period of his life, applied himself to the study and 
jiractice of music. In modern times, the learned Doerhaavc, 
whose reputation is certainly more enviable than that of all 
the Chesterfields the world has yet produced, did not scruple, 
after the performance of his daily duties, to amuse himself on 
the violin; and we arc all familiar with the fact, that the late 
king Charles the Fourth of Spain, was a great amateur and con- 
stant performer of music, and that the present emperor of Aus- 
tria divides his leisure hours between botany and music. These 
examples will, we hope, suffice to show, that the prejudices ex- 
isting in the minds of too many of our countrymen against the 
cultivation of music arc unfounded, and that so far from being 
unworthy the attention of the polished gentleman, the science 
and practice of music, have been regarded by the wise and pow- 
erful of the earth, as the solace of their leisure hours. 
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Akt. X , — Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Itev. John 
Summerffcld^ M. Late a Treacher in emmexion with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in America, By John 
Holland. 1vol. 8vo. New-York: 

The subject of this book is still vividly alive in the memory 
of many hundreds of persons in the cities of Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and New-York; and must be known, in the outline of 
his character and vocation, to a large number of the readers of 
American newspapers. Since the days of Whiteficld and Wes- 
ley, there had been no ajiparition of a preacher of the same class, 
which excited so much ])rivate and imblic interest, as that of Sum- 
merlield. In whatever town or village he held forth, the most 
lofty and ardent ])anegyric, the most fond and minute descrip- 
tions, immediately followed : — hn was so heralded, that he could 
be sure of full benches and crowded aisles, and he generally pro- 
duced, in the exercise of liis ministry, a sensation which warrant- 
ed the poet Montgomery in celebrating him as fervent, fear- 
less, self-sacrificing preacher, the delight of wonder'ing^ weep- 
ing^ and admiring audiences^ wherever he went-’’ His youth, 
his juvenile aspect, his valetudinary condition, his natural elo- 
quence, his^ intense zeal, altogether operated irresistibly upon a 
considerable portion of his heanjrs, who were already prejiarcd 
to* admire and sympathize by the chorus of jiraise which we 
have noticed. The desire of religious instruction lias been styled 
one of the noblest cliaracteristics of our race: — certainly, one of 
our commonest traits is an avidity to hear it when conveyed 
in pojmlar harangues, under circumstances like those which 
formed the case of Summcrfjcld. 

From the preface to tliis volume, it appears that delays and 
difficulties occurred willi regard to the Mimioir of his edifying 
life, which it was deemed proper to issue. The originally an- 
ticipated hiograjiher,” l.lu! Itev. Doctor Townley, of London, 
and also the poet Montgomery, were compelled to decline the 
office, in consequence of tlieir professional engagements. Final- 
ly, Mr. Holland, — with whose literary reputation wc are unac- 
quainted — was recommended by Montgomery, and confidently 
accepted. In a letter included in Mr. HollaiuPs prefticc, the 
poet vouches fully and cmpliatically for the biographer and the 
,book. More kindness, than judgment or taste, is displayed in 
this testimony; for the composition is in general awkward and 
lioavy, and strikes us as a samphi of the art of sinking a jiei'son- 
age like Summerfuihl hehnv his true Iev(d of intei^'st and dignl- 
ty, in the very clfort to exalt his attraction and excellence be- 
yond the human standard. Wc have never been able to enter- 
tain an opinion ol Montgomery, as a bard or general writer, fo 
VOL. vn. — NO. 13. :n 
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(lallcrijij; as tiuil wliirli liis iinincdiate admirers imj)rove every 
Ofeasioii to ])roelaim ; and iu the capacity of a literar}’ critic, ho 
would fall much lower in our estimntion, if we could helicvc 
that he decided upon Mr. irolhuurs (pialilicalions and labours, 
without llie strongr'st bias which personal Irieiidship and coni- 
niunity of religious sentiments could produce. 

If this biography had been designed exclusively for the de* 
nomination of Christians to \vhom SumnuTfield belonged, Ave 
should not o))jcct to tin* ])ecu!iar dialect, the lui/y, mystical style, 
the passionate eulogy oj* idoIatr\, the t(‘c)inical cast of language*, 
feeling, and doctrine, by which it is markcal throughout; and 
j^rohahly \vc slioiild not have ventiiied to sjjeak of it heic*. ^Vo 
abundantly estenun sincere pi(‘ty, and we think, w itli Kdniund 
Ihirke, that as long as men hold charity and justice* to 1)(* cssem- 
lial, integrant ])arts of religion, there* can lie* little* elanger from a 
strong attaeJunent to partienilar 1(*nets in faitli. But an edaboratc 
volume rospee^ting Snmmerfje'lel, could not he inteinded ne)r re- 
serveel for his own sect alone ; it is ne*cessarily given to all Chris*- 
tians, and all reade'rs; and the*re‘fore avc*, or others, may, with- 
out uncharitahlencss or injustice, irreverence or spl(*(‘n, rej)rc- 
sent it as it atlects e)ur understandings and wdshes. The strain 
and belied* of INlr. Holland arc broadly Methodistical ; many 
of his jiages wiil <*x(’iU*, elerision or disgust in j)erHons who are 
not familiar with the liistory, creed, and ])hraseology of Me- 
thodism. Had we neit freepiently, iu our youth, visiU'el laherna- 
cles, anel rC“p(‘rus^(al lately, that masterly anel most engaging 
work, Soo/het/'s Life (f fO.v/ry, "wc should have been our- 
selves ofte hockt*d, and often again nu)veal to laiighteir or ridi- 
cule, by IHr. Holland’s tone anel his choice of incidents and 
t(;nns. We do not utter this in an invidious sense*, or from ori- 
ginal ]>i-(*juflicc or disresjxict ; hut witli real re‘gret for the error 
which wo think has been committed, in not exhibiting the qua- 
lities and achievements of Siimmerfleld in the manner most wide- 
ly efficacious. 

If the suliject had l^cen kept clear of the matter and dress like- 
ly to prove oilensive, e)r seem ludicrous, to others than thorough 
Methodists and congenial religionists, it W’ould have redoundeel 
more to their credit and advantage, and moiv to the good of so- 
ciety. ^J'hey have suffered hiss, or gained more, we appreliend, 
with the literary and religious public at large, by Mr. Southey’s 
exhibit-ion of Wesley, and Ids narrative of tlie rise and progress 
of JMethodism, than they would have done by the workmanship of 
an adcj)t and enthusiast of tlicir owm order of aiitliors, supposing 
that his volumes were equally sure of getting into the hands of 
that public. When there hajipciiis to he in the calendar of any 
religious or ))olitical sect, an example, or wmrlhy, whose posi- 
tive merits and peculiar course and fate are calculated to excite 
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in every breast, deej) and biiidly emotions — to e\lovt sympathy 
and eslecmi, — speeial care should he takem, loi* the common hy- 
nellt, to adhere lo the plan of delineation which we have just 
suggested. 

Idle father of John Summerfield was an mechanic, 

• rleeply imbued with tlie theory and sjiirit of Wesley. John was 
horn at Preston, in Kn«'land, on the 31st Januaiy, 1 /38 ; and, 
says oui' bio^raplnn*, ^‘at the time of the birth ol tlie hahe, liivS 
fatlier solemidy dedicated him to the work of tlie ministry.’ 
7\1 school lie was distinguished for his intelligence and amiable 
temper; at an extensive* Moravian institute near Manchester, he 
mad(‘ consid(‘ral)]e progress in the dead languages, and some 
other hramdies of a liberal education. Idle bankruptcy of his 
fatlier in 1803, caused him lo he prematuredy called home. 
Though so young, he opened a night school, in which he in- 
striH*lt‘d ^^many young men twice as old as himself,” and the 
])roc(;eds of wliicli he scrupulously handed to his mother for the 
support of tlie family. His religious impressions at this period 
wf re lively. Before lie was fifteen years of age, he filled, at 
Livei’pool, the station of clerk in a mercantile estahlislimcnt, 
h(;ing principally employed in managing a French correspon- 
dence, and considered an excellent book-keeper and acconntanL 
At tliis sta^e of lus career, Mr. Holland takes occasion lo relate 
one of his dreavis as remarkable” — of course a struggle with 
Satan, an enemy, easy to escape or overcome during curtained 
sleep.” Wndlo at Liverpool, the youth — whosr; rhetorical propen- 
sities wer(! already active — sought every opportunity of hearing 
th<! best speakers, wlicther in the pulpit, the bar, or even in po- 
j)ulnr medings. In 1812, he rcmovecl with his panml to Dublin, 
where he fell into bad company, and wasted his time at the tliea- 
tre, the liilliard room, and the card-table. He became an expert 
and daring gambler, to the horror of his father and pioiKS friends. 
His fluent elocution, various acquirements, and quick discern- 
ment, rendered him a favourite companion for all sorts of intel- 
ligent persons. If we had been in the place of Mr. Holland, we 
should have omitted to relate, that his entlmsiastlc benevolence 
once jirovokcd him to bestow, clandestinely, upon a person in 
distress, all tlie silver sjioons which he could snatch from the 
family hoard. 

His irregularities were alternated witli paroxysms of severe 
contrition, during wliich he prostrated liiniself frequently on 
the ground, vocifcroUvsly lamented his transgressions, and thus 
inspired lus father witli hopes of lus amendment. Happily, 
the Rev. Tlmmas Rallles’s ^'l^ife of Spencer” fell into his 
hands, and filled liini with the desire of becoining*^^ an onibassa- 
dor of Christ;” hut before this ripened into action, he sinned 
again liy very devious cour.scs; he indulged an extravagant (biid- 
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ness for theatrical amusements, lounii;ed wliole days in courts of 
justice, and absented liims(‘ir, for weeks top;etlicr, from home, his 
family ‘‘having no id(?a wlu re lie was/’ When brought back, 
by the same kind of necessity which restored the prodigal son 
of the Gospel, he would take fits of seclusion and intense aj)pli- 
cation to books. His father associated him with a man of busi- 
ness in the Coal Trade ; he totally neglected his duties, ])la3"ed 
truant again, contracted debts, and was thrown into tlie Mar- 
shalsea prison, Dublin, in which hv, remained seven months. 
During his confim'ment, he employed himself in drawing up 
memorials for such of his feIlow-pri^oners as wished to aj)plv to 
the courts under the Insolvent Act. His clear and elc'gant ])('n- 
manship, and readiness in composition, jirocnred for him Jiuu-a- 
tivc business of this nature, alUu* his own lil)eralion. When 
very rigidly cross-examined in oiui of the courts, as a witness 
against an applicant, he gav(i his testimony with so much ability 
and effect, that the Judge asked lum what was his profession; 
and being told that he had none, exclaimed, nevertheless — 
pend> upon it^ you will one day or other he a shining charac- 
ter m the rcorld,^^ 

Within a f(!W months from the date of this prediction, but 
not until four jear.s of re])robateness had elapsed, and after fre- 
quent temptations to suicide, the unfortunate or fortunate j'outli 
was suddenly struck with remorse for the distress to which he 
had rcducofl his father, and with alarm at the darkness of Ids 
own worldly prospects. In the ycajrdSlT, his “mental agony” 
so overwlieinied him, tliat ho wept bitterly as lie \vandercd about 
the streets of Dublin. One day, whfen in this mood, he was ac- 
costed by an edge fool 'tnaker^ a ]>ious personage, who, says 
Mr. Holland, “with the tact of a M(4hodisl, and the simplicity" 
of a saint,” ascertained his stale; took him to his cellar; per- 
suaded him to pray Avith some devout soldiers from the barracks; 
and, that very night, “gave peace to his soul.” This conver- 
sion, “at once signal and scriptural,” worked so well and 
speedily", that he betook himself the next day to the barracks, 
in order to cure the disorder and vice reigning there. He first 
won the regard of the soldiers by pleasant anecdotes and kind 
offices, and soon made them docile auditors* for pious exhorta- 
tion and copious [)rayer. lie then enlarged the s])hcre of his 
zeal, edified class-meetings, and wrote stanzas on his first class- 
leader;, and an acrostic on the leader’s wife, with exuberant fer- 
vour of godly spirit, but np poetical inspiration. We are sorry 
to learn, that the muses arc so little propitious, or so little dear 
to the order, the following passage of the biography implies: 

**John and Charles Wesley, and one or two of* their contemporaries, have 
written liymns of unsurpassable merit, and deserved celebrity; but their succes- 
$ors in tlie ministry, liowever eloquent in discourse, or fervent in prayer, have 
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generally become im])olciil, tlic moment tliey Iiavc invokcil Uic muse; and it is 
aremaikalile fact, tliiit tli(mi,di they have contributed tliclr full share to the 
stock of amateur poetry, tliere is not (so far as 1 am aware) one popular piedb 
o^^ verse written by a Methodist preacher. Summcrheld, however, ouRlit not 
here to be defrauded of the higher praise, of having ever afterward (with per- 
haps a sinc^le exception) let alone * the iinprofitublc art ot verse-niaking,’ iii 
favour of the more sacred duty of preaching the evx*rlasting gospel. 

At the a^e of twenty, Suminerfield cmcrgCsS an enthusiastic 
apostle of rijrliteousiKiss, ketipinti; a diary of the workings of 
grace within him, and of Ills pious resolves, lie recorded his 
advances — wliich were astonishingly rapid — in the esteem of 
the jiroyor-incetings, and the occasions on which he was most 
successful ill ofliciating in the chapels. Ife liad a natural im- 
pcdiimnit in his speech, that was (juickly overcome in his pub- 
lic addresses. He studied the Scrijitures systematically and most 
earnestly, devoted a portion of each day to the education of his 
younger sisters, altend(*d to the settlement ol his father’s ac- 
counts, and would have been uncxcojitionablc in the eyes of the 
fond parent, if he had not persisted in slaying out at night at 
])raycr meetings, much later than was consistent with domestic 
order. At this date, he tells in liis diary, that ^‘his soul w^as 
melted down in the furnace of Divine love;” ihat he enjoyed 

miraculous interpositions of Divine aid;” that he received 

the heavenly mould,” and so forth. His hiograplicr acknow- 
ledges tliat'l.he diary js quite ^^poor in incident,” but lie is de- 
lighted with its rhapsodical ccstacios, and what ho calls the me- 
morials of hajijiy sogkcxpericncc. A few j^pccimcns of some 
portions of tlie text and the commcntaiy, will niakt', known the 
stuff of too many of Mr. Holland’s jiagcs. 

Diary. 

This clay, Tcbniary 12, 1818, \ ])iirposo. gelling a flint and steel, as my fire 
is so often out that I am obliged to lie in bed till da^^-light, as was the case this 
morning.*' 

Comment of Mr. Holland. 

“ On what small things frequently depend our convenience, our happiness, 
nay the most inqiorlant issues of file itself! The purchase of a flint and steel, 
for a few pence, added at least two hours to his day, during the winter-months. 
Let nobody who reads of this simple incident despise; let nobody be afraid or 
ashamed to go and do likewise,’* ^c. 

Entry. 

‘^Called on W.; was pressed into the parlour, where were two ladies, in 
whose company 1 spent two hours — 1 feel it was wrong; my soul suffered by it.” 

Comment 

‘‘ How tender was his conscience! Tew ]icrsons could see any sin in spend- 
ing two hours in respectable society; nor per/taps was it otherwise wrong, than 
as he telt it so much time lost from communion with God.” 

Mr. Holland seems to approve decidedly the deep compunc- 
tion which Summerficld expresses elsewhere for having writ- 
ten ^by compulsion from a lady — an extempore acrostic.^ Be- 
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fore wc proceed aj;;n‘n with llio rc'guI.H* narrative of tlie Lite, 
we must be pi'rmitted to i>ive ain>tlH‘r sample of tlu‘ l)ioi»;raplier's 
style of reHeetioii in some of his remarks^ sug‘<>;esled by tlu^ 
iiicagcrncss of the diary in incident/^ 

fn the iDorul as In the nuitcrial world, llicrc exist, {]oii))tless, Irmnenso tracts 
of Icrra incn^nila hut Z/eZ//, in :i ccitani sense, appear to ha\e their limits: anti 
it is as frequently the case that [^reat men are the creatures of circumstances, as 
that they arc the voluni ary cr(‘atnrs of their (n\n higli destinies* II Summer- 
field had been horn in the dawn of (’hri'^tianity, he mij^ht lia\c h<‘en an apostle; 
— a century or tv\ o later, and he inii^-lit ha\e won tlu‘ riown of inai tMalom; — the 
contemporary of Lutlu r, and he nn|;ht ha\e been a relormer: on the ot In r hand, 
had f'olnmbus l)een the conteinporaiy of Cooke, he inii;'ht, like him, ha\e cir- 
cumnavig-ated the globe, and, with him, liave disetneied sundry gioups of ish 
amis in the vast I’acdie; — a hundred \ears later, and he might, will: ran}, ha\c 
])enelratcd tow'ards the pole. It is said mighty in the foregoing assumptions, be- 
cause in both cases tlie spirit wastin' same, hut its operation w:is limited as well 
as moditicd by circumstances. A greater than Columbus m.i} he hoin, but the 
world probably does not contain an unexplorc d Uaet large enough to iinmoit.d- 
i/eliis discovery; a greater than St. I’aiil may he converted, l>ut (and with re- 
\crencc he it spoken) Christianilv has not an untilled field e(|ual to that winch 
lay before the apostle of the flentiles.*’ 

Summorficld lutd cidliviil(‘d ;i Itisto for music at the Moravian 
seminary^ and continued to exercise on the piano’’ without 
avowed scruples. Ikit tlie leisure wdiicli lie found for the grati* 
fication of this lasiti was small indeed, amid liis manifold em- 
jdoymtmts a ])rayer-l(‘adcr, an exhorter, a yisil(‘r of tin* 
sick, a Smiday-scliool teaclicr, a speaker at the con veu’sat ion- 
meetings of Christian brethren, a class-leader, and a riclt and 
fluent scriplurist. V ]fo first spoke pul)rKdy from a text, or 
formally prcNached, in April, 1818, Notvvith.standing lln^ dis- 
tinction and popularity which he earned while he graduaUal 
hy pulpit ministrations,'’ his father would not admit Jiim into 
the family-dwelling after ek'ven o’clock at nlglit. jMr. Holland, 
mentioning the Instance of his sleeping at an inn in conse- 
qu(*nce, ohserve.s — was indecal an (‘arly hour at winch to 
be locked out ; it would be unjustifiable to blame the father for 
this exercise of ])arenlal authority — hut oli! what would many 
fatliers, wlm liave not such sons as Summerfield, give to o])en 
the door to tlu'ir elfddren of (lissij)at ion at no later an liour. 
^'hree days after, the father did not hinis(‘lf appear at eleven 
o’clock, l)ut he did not lock his fatlier out.” • This would have 
been, indeed, a graceless ])roceeding. We jnust liere intijnalo a 
doubt of the expediency of introducing such amaalotes into the 
book, fijr they cannot fail to injure ('.illier the father or the sou, 
in the estimation of susj)iciqiis readers. Summerfield frec|iicnted, 
with particular ]))easure, the ^"Social Meetings,” at breakfast 
and tea, for ruhgions conversation, which are still ^Mtept up” 
in Jluljlin. Al)out this period, after having sundry internal 
warnings, and strange jmesentiments of tcm])tations and lapses, 
he was overtaken,” and slipped^ the only time ‘Hn the whole 
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course of liis Christian life.” Mr. Holland should Iiavc siip- 
presstid the aiHicdolc, but instead of preserving a discreet si; 
leuce, he has emblazoned it tints: — 

A puwerful lcin]>Uition wets at liantl. Satan, who had laid a snare in the way 
of a secular cn^^a^’enicnt, into whicli, much ag’uinst his inclination, Mi. bii miner- 
IJeltl liad to enter the followin.i;- afternoon, was but too successful in briiifrinj^ liis 
conscfence into l)ondag‘e, 'J’hc enemy having’ so far succeeded with the tempta- 
tion, tlien came in as a flood upon him. ‘1 felt (says he) the conflict between 
conscience anti Satan, aiul in two attacks \ gave him the repulse: lie renewed 
tlie eflort, and iny will consented. Oh, the mercy that Ood did not strike me 
dead!’ ]Ie fell uiuitterahle pangs bf conscience, at the recollection of this fault, 
(liaMiig, w hile settling an affair of business, been induced to take a part of a 
])int of porter, wliicb, as be w:is iinaccuslomcd toil, affected bis head,) and 
wlien lie reached borne, be indeed knelt down in his agony, but instead of that 
s\\ t t l Intel coin se with lieaven, which lie bad experienced on the preceding 
cM uing, lie could not even speak in i)ra\cr; Iris stre ngth bad departed, and 
amid bursting sii^hs, and with a heavy heart, lie retired to rcst.’^ ' 

Within Uui next wee^k^ the youn^ minister fiisted and prayed 
sii (lie i(‘i lily to expinte even tlie htniions otleiice of ‘taking part 
of a jiint of |)()rter.” Apropos of Mr. SuinmerfieUrs sul)se(jtient 
aijsleniiousncssj his hioorajiher mornlizes deeply, and, we think, 
jnslly, ujijainsl perpetual mae.cration — snbstitutioii of \m- 
scrlptnral austerities a'^ainsf nature, for tlie fruits of grace in tlie 
soul.” In July, 1S18, ^Hlie youthftd, lovely, and ztialous apos- 
t](‘,” wtuit from Dublin to Cork, at the call of Ms father, to co- 
operate in lAie management of a general machine manufactory. 
As soon as his talents lind jhidy were discovered, the Methodist 
ministers engrossed him as a preacher, and, to usc^ the biogra- 
}>her's phrase, “ really appear to have had too little considera- 
tion about his delicate frame. He was dragged in cveuy direc- 
tion, encouraged, or forced, to extraordinary jiliysical elforts, 
and ruthlessly puslied forward in his martyrdom. But in Ire^ 
land a success precisely such, in jioint of ])opuIarity, as after- 
wards attended his ministry in the United States, rewarded his 
arduous labours. ‘^So interesting was the appearance, says 
Mr. Holland, and so fascinating the eloquence of the young 
evangelist, that many'^ persons who had never licard a Methodist 
])reac]icr, and jirobably would not have been prevailed upon to 
hear any other, attended Ids ])reacliing in the neighbourhood 
of Cork. Wludher these wcic Churchmen, or Catholics, ])ersons 
bigoted against Methodism, or mere men of the world — all were 
deliglited and edilied by the fervour and simplicity of his ser- 
mons.” At Fermoy, at Waterford, in Dublin, he drew vast 
audiences, and preached, on an average, once or twice a day. 
One of his exploits, at the age ofnwcnty-two, was to travel 
three hundred and sixty-two miles, and prcat'.h fifty times, in 
seven weeks. At length liis health was violerAly , affect cd — 
but lu; persisted, until lie iell into a slate of exhaustion and 
debility, Irom which Ids recovery seemed utterly hopeless. 
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The aid of skilful physicians, and an interval of rc])0sc from 
his ecclesiastical labours, restored him in a dcfj;rec beyond the 
expectations of the most sanguine fricndsliip. It was not, how- 
ever, those labours alone which then endanirered, and in a few 
3^cars afterwards destroyed, his slender thread of existence ; 
but, in addition, dreadful fits of religious hypochondria — a mi>. 
serablc despondency, ^Mark and terrible conflicts,’’ horrid ‘Mjc- 
setments,” fijloomy and wild visions and dreams, believed to be 

manifestations.” The ])icture of internal wretchedness, which 
is furnished from his diary b\' liis biographer, reminds us for- 
cibly of Milton’s lines — 

'File mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heav’n of hell, or liell of hcavht.’* 

Mr. Holland’s explanation of the phenomena is as follows: — 

“It is difficult to avoid yielding' to a coiuiction, on the w]u»lc, that much of 
Mr. SiimmeHicld’s misery arose from bodily disease, some probal)lv from satanic 
temptations, and more ihun cither, and overrulin}^ both the former, for his g-ood 
eventually, — from the striving of Clod’s Holy Sjnnt with////? spirit, to bring Iiim, 
by a necessarily severe discipline, to an entire surrender of himself to the Lord 
— for, followed, and admired, and fluUcrcd, no doubt as he w'as, — young, inex- 
perienced, and sanguine, — there wms continual peril of his being a castaway, 
after preaching to others, because llicre was continual temptation to preach 
liimself, as well as Christ Jesus the Lord, and to glory in his talents as well us in 
the cross.” 

In 1820, Summcrficld paid a visit to England, hav^ing, in the 
antecedent eighteen months, preached four hundred sermons. 
His debut in that country, as a pulpit orator, was a singular ad- 
venture, which wc sliall report in the words of Mr. Holland. 

"Immediately on liis arrival at llristol, as he was passing along one of llic 
streets of the city, in the loose blue coat which he had worn abroad, and his 
Jiead so reeling from the motion of the vessed, that he had occasionally to cling to 
the palisades, to prevent Inmself from falling on the pavement; he saw a num- 
ber of children playing at marbles ; of these he inquired the \vay to the Metho- 
dist Cliupcl. Thither lie repaired, and found that ‘ a stranger’ was expected 
to prcacli that evening. Having taken his seat in a i)cw, he sat, ‘ unknowing 
and unknowm,’ w'^ith the rest of the congregation. Wlien they had waited near- 
ly lialf an hour beyond the time appointed, and no preacher making Ifis appear- 
ance, nor any person attempting even to give out a hymn, the people meantime 
beginning to go away, it wuis strongly impressed upon Mr. Surarnerfield’s mind 
tliat he must himself be ‘ the stranger’ thus providentially appointed. After 
reasoning a short lime with flesh and blood, lie at lengtli broke the snar^, and 
inwardly replied to what he considered a call from (Tod — ‘Lord, here am T — 
not my will, but thine, be done !’ He then ascended tlie i)ulpit, and under a 
sweet sense of the divine presence, gave out the hymn, beginning, ‘ Clod moves 
in a mysterious way.’ He felt a little trepidation at first, but in a few minutes 
this tcx% came to his mind — ‘ Tear not, for J am with tliec ; be not dismayed, for 
I am thy God ! 1 will slrengllien tl^ce ; yea, I will help thee ; yea, 1 will uphold 
thee with the right liand of my rightcousneSvS.’ He preached with his usual free* 
doin and unction; and thus singularly commenced his ministry in England.” 

At Bristol, Exeter, aiul r.iivorj)ool, he gained numberless bear- 
ers and admirers. In August, 1820, Ik^ returned from England 
to Cork ; and in October, was attacked, from the same causes, 
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with the malady which ncarl^^ proved fatal to him the year be- 
fore. 11 is physicians advised a sca-voyae;e as the only means or 
chance of cem])lete recovery ; his fatlier, wlio liad conceived the 
plan of emiLrratin.ii; to lliesc Dnited States, now resolved to put 
it in execution ; and, accordingl)-, the whole family sailed for 
New- York, wliich ]>ort tliey reached on the 17th March, 1821. 
1'he'Introduction of Methodism into our country is traced to a 
local pie.udier from Ireland, who, in 17(i(), began his American 
aposllc'shl]) in the city of New-York. Summcrfield’s reputation 
precM'ded him, and served to bring him into immediate vogue. 
At die annual meeting of the American Bible Society, on the 10th 
JNlav l-sei, he made a S])eech ‘Mvhich ])roduccd a wonderful 
en’ecl.''^ In tlie month of June, he attended the Methodist Con- 
feiHuice, lieltl at 1'roy, was admitted into the connexion, and 
aj)j)oliil(yr’ for New-York city. There, other churches than 
tile Methodist were liberal])’^ opened to liirn. Wlicn it was 
known that lie was to ascend the pulpit, multitudes awaited the 
ojieniug of tlie doors, in orchir to struggle for a position within 
th(> sound of bis ^'oicc, "J'he collection, after his sermon in behalf 
of the New-York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, amounted to 
sometluiig more than a thousand dollars, together with a gold 
necklace and several rings, Ilis unprecedented popularity com- 
pelled him to preach much oftener than was compatible with the 
delicacy of his health. ^ 

In T^hilad(;l])hia, Baltimore, and Washington, — which cities 
he visited in the year J822 — ^fam^ — to use hi.s own language — 
had gone before liim, and blown a very loud trumptit indeed;’^ 
the eagci ness of public curiosity, and the warmth of new^spaper 
paiK»gyric, could scarcely have been exceeded. In Philadel- 
phia, one of his discourses was delivered in the Presbyterian 
church in Washington Square, to a concourse of several thou- 
sand persons, and in the j)resencc of most of the clergy. At 
Washinglon, llio members of Congress and the heads of depart- 
ments surronnd(‘-d the pulpits in which he appeared. In rela- 
tion to tins auditory, he observes, in cue of his letters — As you 
may suppose — 1 directed my attention to subvert the principles 
of Unitarianism, which have unhappily found their way into 
Congress, lliroughthc ministry of a Unitarian clergyman.^^ The 
hall of the House of Representatives was olFered to him for a 
Sunday, but when he went, accordingly, to the Capitol, the 
crowd was so vast that he was obliged to hall on the' lofty steps 
in front of that magnificent edifice, and preach in the open air. 

()n the 2d June, of the same year, he was ordained deacon 
ot the Methodist Kpiscopal Church. The fatigue of a journey 
to Philadelphia in that month, occasioned so violent an hemor- 
rhage of his lungs, that it was thought impossible he could sur- 
vive for more than a few days. His testamentary dircctipns, 
VOL. VII.— NO, 13, ^ 32 ' • 
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which Mr. Holland has copied, and which were written when 
be was supposed to be on the point of expiration, — do particular 
credit to both his heart and understanding. As soon as the writ- 
ing apparatus was removed, he fell into a sound sleej), tliat last- 
ed uninterruptedly sixteen liours. Hiis long rest imparted frcsli 
vigour to the principle of vitality ; he continued thenceforward 
to recover gradually, thougli slowly. In August, 1822, he was 
able to go into Jersey for air and exercise. The Senatus Acade- 
micus of Princeton college sj)ontaneously conferred upon him 
the degree of Master of Arts. 

In the month of Octolnu', lie returned to his family and cor- 
dial friends in New-Y^ork. A sea-voyage having been ])rescrib- 
cd to him by the faculty, he was a])pointcd a delegate from the 
American Bible Society, to the Ih'otestant Bible Society of 
France; Captain Williams, one of the owners of the ship Six 
Bi'others^ then bound to Marseilles, generously gave him a free 
passage in that vessel. On his arrival at Marscilh^s, he ex- 
pectorated with more freedom ; and had it not been for a truly 
iDarbarous quarantine of five and forty days, during which lie 
sufl'ered treatment fit only for malefactors, he might have re- 
cruited his strength in a much more satisfactory degree. His 
correspondence with his relatives at New- York, contains some 
interesting details of his remarks and sensations at Marseilles. 
During the ejuarantine, it was in a small Catholic*' chapel, and 
prostrated before a crucifix and a host of images, that he en- 
joyed that fellow’jjlii{) with the Father and the Son, of which the 
world knows nothing.’^ lie was hugely scandalized by the 
religious ])rocessions ; the saints on canvass and the wooden 
angels; the singing, sigliing, shouting during the solemnities of 
the Passion week, the dresses of the priests, and other rites and 
forms of the Catliolic religion. To a Methodist preacher, how- 
ever, a disciple of Wesley, — w'ho doubtless had read the histo- 
ry of field services and camp-meetings, ‘^singing sighing, shout- 
ing,’^ could have been no novelty in religious worship. He eja- 
culated a fervent desire to live to see Popery its nakedness, 
or at least with its skirts cut off.” 

On the 5th of April, the pious valetudinarian arrived in Pa- 
ris, by the way of Lyons, and on the Kith of that month, tlie 
anniversary ol the Protestant Bible Society of France was cele- 
brated. The address which he had prepared for this occasion, 
was. translated into French by the Dutchess of Broglie, Madame 
de Stael’s daughter, and read to the meeting by a respectable 
American resident in Paris. It is a glowing and apt composi- 
tion. One of the secretaries of the French society responded—* 
suitably in ^ery respect. 

In the French capital, such polite and affectionate attentions 
were extended to Summerfield, as distinguish and endear French 
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liospiitility fioyond nny olhcri whatever. The climate^ however^ 

— llie most important consideration for him— was much les^ 
Idand and nmicdial: — excessive cold and moisture united, made 
him sigh for the vernal temperature of New-York. He re- 
paired witliout delay to Rngland ; to experience there the 
same bodily afflictions, and the same tender longings for his 
adopted country. His mien liad grown very cadaverous;— he 
complained of pain in the side; the doctors predicted that he 
would fall into the grave within two years. Generous friend- 
sliip, enthusiastic admiration, sectarian sympathy, ministered 
prodigally to his wants — except the chief one — repose of mind 
and frame — abstinence from all excitement and all exertion. On 
the Kith of March, 1S21, he embarked at Liverpool for New- 
York, and on tlie 19th of April, hoard the warm salutations of 
his American votaries. The absence of fifteen months had not 
operated to the benefit of his fragile constitution. But he was 
allowed to resume his ministerial toils of every kind; — and in 
this wny maj^ be said to have been surrendered as a victim to 
Death. On the Iftth of May, he was ordained Elder by the Bal- 
timore Conference. That city, Philadelphia, and New-York, 
were again the chief theatres of his oratory, and his reception 
and triumphs did not fall short of the expectations which the 
first must have created. At the end of June, he undertook a 
missionary excursion io tlic north, through tlic state of New- 
York into Vermont— first '.as far as Middlebury, and thence to 
Montreal. It does not appear that he made any extraordinary 
impression in either Ncw-England or Canada, though he fre- 
quently preached io polite f,nd to promiscuous audiences. This 
expedition, which occupied five weeks, accelerated, perhaps, 
liis lamentable demise, by bettering his heahb so far, that he 
could deem himself able to work again without intermission 
in the vineyard. 7"hc Missionary Board of the Philadelphia 
Conference directed liim to travel for one month, within the 
stales of Pennsylvania and New-Jerscy, to form auxiliary so- 
cieties, and take up collections for the institution. lie accom- 
plished this errand faithfully “in the spirit of sacrifice,’’ and 
with profit to the Missionary purse and cause. The net appor- 
tionment to him was one hundred and five dollars, all which 
sum lie disbursed upon his dear father in his affliction.” At 
Baltimore, in the month of December, 1824, he submitted to a 
course of mercury, flattered with the liope that salivation might 
regenerate his frame. He still prea(;hod in the churches, when 
his mouth was almost too sore to allow him to articulate ; and 
when, such was his debility, it was necessary to ^arry him to 
and fro. An object like this, still uttering pious counsel in me- 
lodious and impassioned tones, could not fail to touch every 
heart. 
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In the month of March, 1825, he returned from Thillimoreto 
Nevv-York, in conse(|uence of tlu' alnrininji; iiulisposil ion of his 
’either, at whos(^ bedside he watched willi tnu*, iilial devotion. 
In the course of a few w(‘('ks his own maladi("s wer(‘ at»; 2 ;ravated 
to the point of conliurnL*; him altoo;ether to tlie bed in whieli lie 
breathed his last, on the foiirleenlli of dune, in the same year. 
His principal disease was ascertained to be di’Oj)Sy. The mortal 
illness and the premature decrease of so conspicaious and estima- 
ble a favourite of th(i public, induced <!,enerid sympathy ami sor- 
row, and were attended by a full trihut‘‘ of r(‘Sj)o(M .and renaait. 
At tlic interment of the IkxIv, six minish'rs of Aairious (hmomi- 
nations were pall-bearei’s; — the streets, llinmo;h wliicli the lon^ 
funeral procession passed, were* cro\vd(‘d with serio\is s})ecLators; 
and besides Ids tombsloius a l)eaur!i*nl cenotaph hears an ample 
inscription, commemorating l)is talents, labours, and viitues* 
During his last sickness, Ids mind wamh'red occasionally, and 
suflered strong transitions from <h'Spair‘ to confidence with re- 
gard to its ulterior doom. Mr. Holland has dwedl too minutely 
on the death-bed scenes; such anecdoles as llie following are tri- 
vial, and (old in a way which destroys t)ie solemidty^of the sub- 
ject. 

• “lathe course of the evening, his sister, thinking that lie was miicli more 
comfortable than he had been for a few days past, (little did she think he was 
so near his end’) embraced the o])portiinity of \isiting lier anxious parent, who 
was confined to his bed in tbe country. She returned about ten o’clock in tbc 
evening, wKb a message from him to his darling son. She said, ‘John, my dear, 
your father m'ikIs to you : he desired me to say, that you are the suhjerf 

of his prayers'higbt and day’ — to which he made norc^ply; his eyes appeared fix- 
ed, but there was no apprehension of his irnmediale death. Slie added, ‘Jolm, 
my love, is that right lie answered, ‘ Certainly, oh ' ('vrtdinlij,^ Obflcr\ing that 
his cough was very troublesome, she said, ‘ My dear John, you must have taken 
cold from the w iiulow^s being open lie sail], ‘ very ])ossible.’ She then gave 
him a drink, which was his last, as she was about to retire to rest for few 
hours. She gave him a kiss, and said, ‘good night,’ lo which lie replied, ^ good 
flight/^ — these were liis worrh,” 

SummorfiehFs career was singularly evoniful and conspicuous, 
considering that he was entofl'iu his Iwenlj -seventh year. The 
frailties and obliquities of lus boyhood may bo easily pardoned, 
as they were nobly expiated by tbc rectitude of liis conduct, and 
the sincerity of bis (diristian zeal, from the period of his nc?o 
birth or final conversion. He would bav(i been excusable if ho 
had displayed pride and A\aiii glory, under all the, circumstances of 
his last five years — ever inhaling clouds of incense, and within 
the influence of doctrines of perfection, grace, and saintsbip, 
which tend to generate the utmost self-comjilacency and pre- 
sumption.’ There is no symptom of this species of intoxication 
or delirium, either in Jiis d(;por(ment or secret diary. JIc ob- 
serves, in a letter, that the Lord had crowned him with many 
honours, and at the same time had tauglit him the art of hang- 
ing them all as trophies on the cross of Christ. adverts, in 
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another, with nnaffcctetl pleasantry, to the extravagance and 
quantity of the encomiums ^which met his eyes in the newspa; 
pers. His biographer is not j)artial in extolling his modesty and' 
humility during llie most brilliant era of his renown. Church- 
goers, and particularly the female part of them, are prone to 
wor.shij) a pojmlar jmeaclier or gifted clergyn)an; — the idol is 
exposed to caresses, adulation, and deference, which it requires 
the very l)evSt of human clay to withstand. Summerfield liked 
to prc^ach in a church with a vestry, by wliich he could escape 
after 'service; — he shunned personal homage, and patiently sub- 
mitted to rebuke. 1 1(‘ was fond of exhorting children, to whom 
he could adapt himself admirably; who hung upon his accents 
with tlie more wonder and earnestness, as he so nearly resem- 
bled themselves in as])ect: — ^^It was a delightful scene, says 
the biographer, witness his appearance among'thcm — him- 
self like a l)oy among his juniors, leaning gracefully over the 
j)ulpit, in a maniun- ])est comporting witli the familiar and aflec- 
lionate style of his address, his juvenile auditory occupying the 
body of the church, and listening with the most steady attention 
to their ingenuous teacher.^’ 

He made no other ])articular preparation for the pulpit than 
to draw a rough outline of a sermon, on a sheet or half-sheet of 
pa])cr, which, if after preaching it he deemed worthy, he trans- 
cribed into^his book of serrnons. This book was found to con- 
tain a collection of one hundred and seventy-six of those out- 
lines, in seventy -four post octavo pages. Hp never used notes 
on the desk; the duration of his sermons was between fifty 
minutes and an hour. He wrote only one or two of them for 
the press. The extracts which are furnished in this memoir, do 
not vindicate his fame ; but wc know from the testimony of com- 
petent judges among his aiiditors, that he displayed uncommon 
powi rs of elocution ; amplified his topics elegantly and persua- 
sively ; fascinated alike the old and tJie young, tlic learned and 
unlearned, and persons of different faith and ritual. He had 
conned the text of Scripture, but possessed no erudition, profane 
or sacred. Ills correspondence breathes devotional fire, filial 
and fraternal tenderness, grateful friendship, and is tersely word- 
ed ; but it docs not indicate superior talents, or taste and pro- 
ficiency in literature. Wc may repeat here what Southey re- 
marks of Whitcfield — ^^It would have been fortunate for his 
reputation, if he had left nothing written ; his falcnts would 
then have been estimated by the effect which they are known to 
have produced ; for, on this point, (here is the evidence of wit- 
nesses whose credibility cannot be disputed. ‘ His writings do 
not aflord tlie measure of his genius as a preacher,’^ Summer- 
field exhausted himself by fervour in the pulpit, but he kept his 
voice and gesture under restraint. Well would it be for not a 
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few of his brethren whom we have heard, and, indeed, for other 
tpachers of the law, and for public <lel)aters, if they would re- 
member the quaint advice which Wesley gave — “ Scream no 
more, at the peril of your soul; — speak as earnestly as you can, 
but do not .scream. I often speak loud ; often vehemently ; but 
I never scream — I never strain myself.” Wesley was a scholar, 
a learned man, no less than a voluble and overwhelming de- 
claimcr: — he reproved his preachers for neglecting to read, and 
therefore remaining without variety of matter or compass of 
thought. 

Mr. Holland’s report of Summcrfield’s social qualities and 
colloquial merits is not exaggerated. In private company, he 
was amiable, unassuming, lively, and sometimes facetious; he 
introduced pleasant anecdotes, and grave remarks, with tins hap- 
piest efl'ect. In noticing the pleasure and the sunshine which he 
appeared to find in society and the pulpit, we cannot refrain 
from adverting again to llie piteous depression of spirits, wild- 
ness of misery, and frequent convulsions of despair, which his 
diary discloses. These evils are hardly reconcileable with the 
doctrines of new birih, pcrfcclion, and f^race, or with the inti- 
mate, direct communion which he boasted of holding with the 
Godhead. If they were connected at all with the religious faith 
and discipline to which he was attached, they must beget repul- 
sive and alarming reflections that we need not express. Sum- 
merfield, who is depicted and styled by Mr. Holland “a saint 
of the Most High,,” wrestled, according to his diary, with hor- 
rible temptdiions; underwent the most dismal celijjscs of the 
soul; believed himself often to be in utter spiritual darkness 
and reprobation — despaired of heaven, almost invoked hell: — 
witness Ibis language, indited in the very season of his ostensi- 
ble sanctification: “Oh! that I knew where I might find God; 
“ — I view myself as the most abandoned of all sinners; — 1 am 
“ tempted to wish that I was openly profane — as being in a more 
“ likely way to obtain the salvation of God than in my present 
“ state.— I have no light — my hell increases,” &c. There are 
excesses, eccentricities, mysteries, and terrors of the human 
mind, which we would not undertake to explain, and which it 
has not been our good or ill fortune to experience ; as there are 
many moral miracles., illapses of the Holy Ghost, immediate 
interpositions of Omnipotence, recorded by Summerfield and 
Mr. Holland, which we should never feel bold or rash enough 
to suppose could happen to qur humble selves. The biographer 
solves all Gprdiaii knots, and credits all supernatural visitations. 
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Art. 1.— astronomy OF LAPLACE. 

1. — Mkcaniqut Celeste, by the Marquis de Laplace, Peer of 
France, ^-c. ^'C. Translated, with a Commentary, by Na- 
thaniel Bowditch, LL. D. Fellow of the Royal Societies 
of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, ^c. SfC. Vol. I. Bos- 
ton: Hilliard, Gray, Little, and Wilkins, 1820. 4to. pp. 746. 

2. — Eloge Ilistorique de M. le Marquis de Laplace. Par M. 
LE Baro]^ Fourier, Secretaire perpetuel de V Academic des 
Sciences. 

3. — Traiti de Micanique Celeste. Par M. leiMarquis de La- 
place. Livs. XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. Paris: chez'Bachelier. 

Dr. Bowditch has rendered a most important service to the 
scientific circles of the United States and England. The origi- 
nal work of Laplace, clear, beautiful, and perspicuous though it 
be, to those prepared to pursue its sublime investigations, pre- 
sents, nevertheless, to the greater number, even of those who 
have been accustomed to cultivate mathematics, obstacles of no 
trifling moment. Not only does he pass, by almost intuitive saga- 
city, through vast extents of calculus, which the reader, inferior 
to him in natural gifts, or acquired science, is compelled pain- 
fully to overcome, by slow and fatiguing steps ; but his concise 
and expressive formulie embarrass by their very richness and 
variety of application. In the work we have placed at the head 
of the list of those prefixed to this article, the learned transla- 
tor has supplied the steps that are wanting, has illustrated the 
results of the investigations, and has besides clothed the felici- 
tous diction of the original in an English dress; nqt inferior to 
the text in elegance and perspicuity. 

The volume before us comprises no more than the two first 
out of the sixteen books of the M^canique Celeste. The inten- 
VOL. VII.— NO. 14. 
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tions and views of the translator may be best exhibited in his 
own language, 

'* The ob ject of the author, in composing* this work, as stated by him in his 
preface, was to reduce all the known phenomena of the system of the world to 
the law of gravity, by strict mathematical principles; and to complete the inves- 
tigations of the motions of the planets, satellites, and comets, begun by Newton 
in his Principia. 'Phis he has accnm})lished, in a manner deserving the highest 
praise for its symmetry and completeness; but from the abridged manner in which 
the analytic investigations have been made, it has been found difficult to be un- 
derstood, by many persons, who have a strong and decided taste for mathemati- 
cal studies, on account of the time and labour recpiired to insert the intermediate 
steps of the demonstrations necessary to enable them easily to follow the author 
in his reasoning. To remedy, in some measure, this defi-ct, has been the chiet 
object of tile translator, in the notes. It is hoped that the facility, arising from 
haVing the work in our own language, with the aid of these explanatory notes, 
will render it more accessible to persons who have been unable to prepare 
themselves for this study, by a previous course of reading, in those modern pub- 
lications, which contain the many important discoveries made in analysis since 
the time of Newton.” 

“ The notes are adapted in some respects to the state of the elementary pub 
lications on scientific subjects in this country, ami a greater number have been 
given, than would have been neccssaiy, if the elementary principles of some of 
the metliods, used by the author, had been in common use in our schools and 
colleges. They ndglit in some cases have been abridged, by small alterations in 
the original work, but it was thought best to adhere Strictly to the method ot 
the author.’* 

The translator finally announceip, in his preface,,, that the se- 
cond volume is in the press, and will be published in the course 
of the present year (1830). The rest of the work, which will 
occupy thrfe or four volumes mdre^ will be printed, if it be found 
expedient ; and he estimates, that the preparation of the trans- 
lation, and the labour of revising tind publisliing, will prevent 
him from completing the whole in less than five or six years. 

The style of the typographical execution is splendid ; take it 
for all in all, wc consider it as the first specimen of typography 
that has ever issued from the American press. It docs not suffer 
by comparison with Captain Sabine’s Experiments with the Pen- 
dulum, printed at the cost of the British government. 

Leaving the translator for the present, we shall proceed to 
speak of the author himself, making use of the Eulogium of 
Fourier as our text. 

The life of J^aplacc was devoted to the pursuit of one of the 
most important objects that can occupy the human mind. The 
wonders of the heavens, the most sublime questions of physical 
science, the ingenious and profound combinations of mathemati- 
cal analysis, the laws that govern the universe, had for sixty 
years held possession of his mind, and his devotion was reward- 
ed by immontal discoveries. 

It is however remarkable, that the genius of Laplace was first 
manifested in a branch of learning, usually considered widely 
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distant from the mathematics. Endowed with a prodigious me- 
mory, he acquired with ease and rapidity an extensive know- 
ledge of the ancient languages, and successfully cultivated several 
branches of literature. His first honours were gained in theolo- 
gical studies, and his talent and sagacity were first called out in 
p’ol c m i c al c o n tr o vers i e s. 

In what manner his attention was diverted from these pur- 
suits, in which he promised to become eminent, does not appear 
to be known; at least, Fourier has not been able to discover. 
Determined, liowever, to make mathematical science the object 
of his life, he proceeded to Paris, and sought the countenance of 
D’Alembert. To aid in procuring the favourable notice of this 
illustrious geometer, he liad provided himself with strong letters 
of recommendation. They did not, however, avail, even to pro- 
cure him an interview. D’Alembert had probably been frequent- 
ly urged with equal importunity, in favour of those ^^eighth won- 
ders of the world,” which provincial schools, and petty towns, 
are so fertile in, but which sink into insignificance, wherever 
enlightened men |irc .collected in numerous bodies. But what- 
ever might be the cause, he took no notice of the letters. La- 
place, then, confident in Ids own powers, addressed Idiii a letter, 
upon the general principles cf mechanics, as an evidence of his 
claims upon his notice. D’Alembert was struck with the depth 
of knowledge exhibited in the letter, and, on the very day he 
received it, sent to the author, whom he thus addressed : “ You 
see I pay but little respect to' letters of recon^mendation ; you, 
however, have no need of them.,- You have made youfsclf known 
to me in a more appropriate manner; and my support is your 
due.” Within a fevv days he obtained for Laplace the situation 
of professor of mathematics in the Military School of Paris. 

**From this moment, wholly gH-en up to the science of which he had made 
choice, he g’ave to all his labours one constant direction, from which l)e never 
deviated ; for the imperturbable constancy oi* his views, was alw.ays the most re- 
markable cliaracter of his genius, fie had already attained the know’n limits of 
mathematical analysis, possessing all that the science then l)ad of ingenuity and 
power; and no one w'as more capable than he of extending its domain. He had 
already resolved one important question in theoretic astronomy. Uc formed the 
determination of consecrating Ins efforts to this sublime science ; he had facul- 
ties capable of embracing its whole extept, and was destined to bring it to per- 
fection. He meditated deeply on his glorious design ; he passed his whole life 
in accomplishing it, with a perseverance of which the history of the sciences per- 
haps offers no other example. The immensity of llie subject flattered the just 
pride of his genius. He undertook the composition of tlie Mmngent of his age : the 
monument he has left us, under the title of the Mccani(iue Celeste ; and his im- 
mortal work is as superior to that of Ptolemy ,^as the analytic science of the mo- 
derns exceeds the theorems of Kiiclid. I'lnie, which alone dispenses with jus- 
tice the glories of literature, abandons to oblivion cotempprary mediocrity, but 
perpetuates the recollection of great works. Thus the nametof Laplace will 
live throughout all ages.’* 

Laplace had received from nature all the powers necessary for 
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the completion of his vast undertaking. In his Mecanique Ce- 
leste, he has not only united all the previous discoveries in ma- 
thematical and physical science, (liat serve as the foundation of 
astronomy, but has added most important discoveries of his own, 
which had escaped all his predecessors. 

To sum up his discoveries in one word, he has established the 
stability of the universe. Whatever may have been the original 
physical cause of the formation of the planets, it has impressed 
upon all these bodies a projectile motion in the same direction, 
around a great central body ; and by this the solar system be- 
came permanent, not only in the general motions of the greater 
bodies, but in the sj'stems of satellites and of rings: the good 
order of the system is maintained by the central body, and can- 
not be changed until a power as mighty as that which originally 
called the masses and motions into existence, shall interfere to 
destroy them. Before the time of Laplace, the most eminent 
mathematicians, and among them Newton and Euler, had sup- 
posed that disturbances and losses of motion existed, which 
would either finally destroy the system, or. would require from 
time the interposition of some extrinsic force. But even these 
great men knew not all the perfections of the universe, nor ap- 
preciated all the power and wisdom of the Creator. It was left 
for Laplace to .show, that the same supreme wisdom whence the 
creation emanated, has left its everlasting impress upon it, and 
rendered all disorder or confusion, impossible. Whatever con- 
struction may be put upon the language of Laplace, or whatever 
may have been his private sentiments, we find in his works a 
more full and decided evidence of the power and wisdom of the 
Great First Cause, than can be given in any other way. The 
works of the creation are not like those of men, which however 
ably planned, or strongly executed, waste and decay, — nay, fall 
to ruin if they be not repaired ; but perfect as the wisdom from 
which they emanate, their duration is limited only by his will. 
The disturbances, the anomalies and variations that have per- 
plexed and embarrassed astronomers, have, by Laplace, been 
shown to be all periodic; and those which are the most powerful 
and obvious, as well as those that are the most slow, serve only, 
after a lapse of years, greater or less, to return the universe to 
the state in which it originally existed. 

So also may we infer, that the decay and disintegration we 
see affecting our own planet, docs not carry with it the evidence 
of final destruction, but that when the present state of things 
shall have had the periodic term of action, the very causes we 
now see operating to destroy, are preparing for its renewal in 
fresh and pri^ine beauty ; while the intelligences, that are ena- 
bled to grasp and appreciate the mighty wisdom of the Creator, 
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shall again revive, to contpmplate the new productions of his 
ever acting power. 

“ In general, as often as any doubt has arisen in relation to the exactitude of 
the Jaw of Newton, and when," in order to explain the alleged irregularities, re- 
course has been had to some foreign cause, it has always happened, that after a 
full examination, the original law has been veritied. It is at present found to be 
sufficient to explain all known phenomena. The more precise the observations, 
the more strictly do they conform to the theory. Laplace, of all geometers, is 
the one who has entered most deeply into these great questions ; he has, in 
truth, settled them. 

It cannot, indeed, be said, that to him was given to create a new science, 
as was done by Archimedes and Galileo ; to give to mathematical knowledge, 
new principles, capable of vast extension, like Descartes, Newton, and Leibnitz ; 
or like Newton, to be first to apply this science and these principles to the 
heavens, and to extend to the whole universe the terrestrial dynamics of Gali- 
leo : but Laplace was- born to bring the whole to perfection, and to increase its 
profundity ; to remove all the supposed bounds to the application of these the- 
ories, to solve what had been believed to be insoluble. Had ihh science of the 
heavens been terminable, he would have completed it. 

“ The same character is to be found in his researches on the analysis of pro- 
babilities, a science entirely modern, of vast extent, whose object, frequently 
misunderstood, has been the subject of the most false interpretations, but whose 
applications, a happy aid to the imperfection of our nature, must some day in- 
clude the whole field of human knowledge.” 

** Laplace enjoyed an advantage that fortune does not always grant to great 
men. He had the good fortune, from his very youth, to have his talents appre- 
ciated by illustrious friends. We have, under our eyes, letters yet unpublished, 
which exhibits the zeal that letl D’Alembert to introduce him into the military 
school of France, and to prepare for him, had it been found necessary, a better 
situation at Berlin. The** President Bbcbard de Sarron, bore the expense of 
printing his first works. All the testimonials of friendsljip that have been ex- 
liibited towards him, recall the memory of great labours and discoveries ; but 
nothing contributed so much to the progress of all the physical sciences, as his 
connexion with the illustrious Lavoisier^ whose name, consecrated in the history 
of the sciences, has become an eternal object of respect and grief. These two 
celebrated men united their efforts ; — they undertook and completed researches 
the most extensive, in order to determine one of the most important elements 
of the physical theory of heat. They also made, about the same time, a long 
series of experiments on the dilatation of solid bodies. The works of Newton 
exhibit the value that great philosopher attached to the study of physical science. 
Laplace, of all his successors, has made most use of his experimental method ; 
he was almost as great a natural philosopher, as a malliemalician. His researches 
on refraction, on capillary phenomena, on barometric measurements, on the sta- 
tical properties of electricity, on the velocity of sound, on the action of the par- 
ticles of bodies, on the properties of gases, show that there was nothing in the 
investigation of nature that did not attract hia attention.” 

“In citing the mathematical works of Laplace, we have especially remarked 
the depth of his researches, and the importance of his discoveries. His works 
are, besides, distinguished by another character, that all readers, can appreciate: 
I mean tlie literary merit of his compositions. That which bears the name of 
SysUme du Monaet is remarkable for elegant simplicity of style and purity of 
diction. It was the first example of this species of writing ; but it would be to 
form an erroneous opinion in respect to it, were we to think that a complete 
knowledge of the phenomena of the heavens, is to be found !n a w'ork of this 
nature. The suppression of the language of the calculus can not contribute to 
clearness, or render the perusal more easy. This work is a regular exposition 
of the results of deep study ; it is an ingenious abstract of the principal dis- 
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coveries. The precision of the style, the choice of methods, and the grandeur 
of the subject, gwe a sing^ular interest to this vast outline ; but its real utility 
consists in its rccaUing* to the minds of mathematicians, the theorems vvliose de- 
monstration had already become known to them. It is, properly speaking', an 
index to a mathematical work. 

“ The historical works of' Laplace liave another object. He in them presents, 
with admirable talent, the progress of the human mind in the invention of thoi 
sciences. 

“The most abstract llicorics have, in fact, a beauty of expression which is 
appropriate to them : this is to be seen in several treatises of Descartes, in some 
of the pages of Luhleo, of Newton, and of I.agrange. 'l'h(' novelty of their 
views, the elevation of their thought, the relation of their sid)ject to the great 
phenomena of nature, engage and absorb (he mind. The style of sucli writings 
reejuires nothing but purity and simplicit} ; it is this stvle which Laplace lias 
chosen ; and he has placed himself in l!ie first rank as a writer. If he write the 
history of the great discoveries of astronomy, he becomes a model of edegance 
and precision. No prominent feature escapes him ; his manner of expression is 
never either obscure or ambitious. All that he calls great, is so in truth, and 
whatever he passes over, is unworthy of notice/^ 

The successors of the present members of the Academy of Sciences, will 
seethe accomplishment of the great phenomena of which he has discovered 
the law.s. They will obscn c in the lunar motions, the changes he.has predicted, 
and of whicli he alone was able to assign the cause. The continual observation 
of the satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, will perpetuate the memory of the in- 
ventor of tlie theorems that contain the' expression of the laws that regulate their 
course. The great iueciualities of Jupiter and Saturn, pursuing their long pe- 
riods, and giving these stars new positions, will continually recall to mind, one 
of his most astonishing discoveries. These arc true and glorious titles, that 
nothing can efface. 'I'he sjiectacle of the licitvens will be changed ; but in those 
distant e]jochs, the glory of the discoverer of their most hidden laws will still 
remain ; the traces of his genius bear.thtf^seal of^mmortalily.^' 

Such arc 4he strong terms in which the official organ of the 
jscientific body of which Laplace was long by far the brighest or- 
nament, has ex])rcssed their sentiments in relation to their dis- 
tinguished fellow. In his case, perhaps, alone, of all those in 
which scientific eulogies have been pronounced, is the praise be- 
neath the merits of its object. Archimedes, Galileo, and New- 
ton, are alone worlliy to be named with him in the history of 
science, and his real merit docs not fall short of theirs. 

We have, in a previous number, given a rapid sketch of the 
order and subjects of the two first books of his Mecanique Ce- 
leste- To enter into a close investigation of the translation of 
Bowditch, would lead us into useless repetition. We therefore 
prefer to continue the analysis we there commenced of his fifth 
volume, being well assured that it will furnish to our readers 
topics of the most powerful interest. 

The XIII th book of Laplace, treats, in general, of the oscil- 
lations of the fluids that cover the planets. Of these, the most 
important to us are, the tides which take place in our own ocean. 
Newton first discovered the true theory of these oscillations, by 
including them in the general action of universal gravitation. 
The remark that the tides had some connexion with the diurnal 
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and periodic motions of the moon, had been made by more than 
one ancient author, and Kepler had observed the tendency of the 
waters of the ocean towards the centres of the sun and moon. 
The last named author, however, as was observed on a former 
occasion,'^ failed in discovering the true law followed by the at- 
traction of gravitation, and he had not the methods which would- 
have been necessary to reduce the law to calculation, even had he 
discovered it. He hence was unable to give more than a happy 
guess at the connexion of the phenomena. Galileo, so far from 
admitting the correctness of the views of Kepler, expresses his 
astonishment and regret that an hypothesis, which, in his esti- 
mation, seemed to return to the occult qualities of the ancients, 
should have emanated from a genius so penetrating and accurate. 

Not content with rejecting the hypothesis of Kepler, Galileo 
framed one of his own, of which it is only ncccssai*y to say, that 
it was wholly without foundation, and contrary to the laws of 
the mechanics of fluid bodies. 

Newton’s theory is to be found in his Principia. He first 
considers the case of a fluid filling a circular canal surrounding 
the earth, and which, revolving with the earth, is attracted by a 
heavenly body, and shows that the mass must have a motion of 
ebb and flow, similar to that of the tides. He afterwards con- 
siders the sea as a fluid of the same density with the earth, and 
covering it^completely, on which the sun and moon act by their 
attraction. Taking jup, first, the action of the sun, he assumes 
that the fluid would acquire the figure of an ojilong ellipsoid of 
revolution, the greater axis of which is constant!/ turned to- 
wards the sun. From the action of this cause alone, the times 
of high water should be noon and midnight, at all places, when 
the sun is in the equator ; the times of low water, sunrise and 
sunset. The action of the moon produces a similar ellipsoid, but 
the difference of the two axes is greater, because this body ex- 
erts a more powerful action upon the earth, in consequence of 
its proximity, than the sun docs. These two ellipsoids arc then 
supposed to be placed one upon the other, in such a manner that 
the radius of the surface of the sea, at any given place, is equal 
to the difference between the sum of the two coinciding radii of 
these two ellipsoidal surfaces, and the radius of the surface the 
sea would assume were these bodies not to act. 

From this investigation may be deduced, the laws of the prin- 
cipal varieties of the ebb and flow of the tides. When the bodies 
are in opposition or conjunction, the two greater axes of the el- 
lipsoids coincide, and high tide should take place at noon and 
midnight. Low water takes place at the common instant of the 
rising and setting of the two bodies. At the time* of the quadra- 
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tures, the longer axis of one of the ellipsoids coincides with the 
shorter axis of the other. High water, therefore, should take 
place at sunrise and sunset; and low water, at noon and mid- 
night. In the former case, water rises to the greatest limit, and 
ebbs to the lowest ; in the latter, the difference of the rise and 
fall of the tide is the least, the high water having the minimum^ 
and the low water the maximum height, that can occur at these 
two positions of the tide. We say, in the first case, that it is 
spring, in the latter, neap tide. 

Did both bodies move in the plane of the equator, the same 
difference of the coinciding radii' would give the rise and fall of 
the tide, at that great circle of the spheroid; in all other places, 
the law is determinable ; hence, by observations in a known la- 
titude, the relation between the actions of the two bodies can be 
found by observations on the spring and neap tides. From some 
observations made at Bristol, Newton concluded, that the action 
of the moon was six and a half times as great as that of the sun ; 
but more recent investigations make it no more than two and 
one-third times. 

The mean j)criod of the tildes is the lunar day, and there are 
thus as many times of high water, as there are passages of the 
moon over the meridian, whether inferior or superior. 

Observation, however, shows, that the spring tides do not 
take place exactly on the dayS4>f the opposition arid conjunc- 
tion of the two bodies, or, in words, at the syzygies, but 
that they occur about a day and iai, fa^alf afterwards. Newton at- 
tributed this delay to tlic motiop,, of oscillation in the ocean, 
which would continue after the bodies eeased to act. But a ri- 
gorous analytic investigation shows, that this cause would pro^ 
duce no such effect ; and, it is now known, that this retarda- 
tion, along with the time of high water in different places, 
which varies from that given by the simple theory, depend on ac- 
cessory causes, which Newton had not taken into account. This 
instance, it is remarked by Laplace, show's how cautious we 
should be in assuming the most plausible theories, before they 
have received the sanction of analytic investigation. 

Still, the consideration of the two ellipsoids assumed by New- 
ton, will represent the phenomena of the tides, provided we 
consider their respective greater axes to be directed to points 
following the two bodies, at a constant distance, and coinciding 
with each other, a day and a half after the time of the syzygy. 

If the consideration of these two ellipsoids be extended to 
the actual case of their axes'being directed to bodies moving in 
planes inclined to the equator, the theory no longer coincides 
with observation; and Newton again failed in explaining the 
cause of this difference. 

The French Academy of Sciences proposed, in 1738, as the 
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subject of a prize to be conferred in 1740, the cause of the ebb 
and flow of the sea. Four dilTerent works were considered 
worthy of the honour ; those of Daniel Bernouilli, Euler, Ma- 
claurin, and Cavallieri. The last is only remarkable as being 
formed on Descartes’ hypothesis of vortices, and as being tlie 
last time that famous system figured in scientific discussion. The 
paper of Bernouilli, however remarkable for skilful analysis, 
did not obtain the true results. That of Euler is in like man- 
ner defective, and is principally remarkable for a new method 
of integrating linear equations of the second order. The work 
of Maclaurin adds but little that is of direct use in the theory of 
the tides, but was well entitled to share the prize, in conse- 
quence of the noycl and important theorems it contains in rela- 
tion to the general subject of the attraction of spheroids, theo- 
rems of which we have spoken on a former occasion.'^ 

Of the investigations prior to those of Laplace, there only 
remains for notice the Treatise of D’i^lcmbcrt upon the Winds, 
who, in the examination of that treated of the oscilla- 

tions of the atmdsphere produced actions of the sun and 
moon. But the prolilem was too difficult for him to reach its 
accurate solutioix. Hence, when Laplace, in 1774, undertook 
to treat of the motion of the fluids that cover the planets, the 
subject was almost entirely new^ He detected in the ocean os- 
cillations of*lhrce different spel^^: tiie first entirely independ- 
ent of the diurnal rotation of tJte eaiflb, and to which the inves- 
tigation of Newton had beeni restricted : the s^jcond depending 
upon that rotation, and having: u period of about a day ; while 
the third has a period about half a day, and which, although 
entirely neglected by fot'nflior analysis, arc, in the ports of France 
and England, the greatest of all. 

The difference between two consecutive liigh tides at the time 
of the solstices, depends wholly- upon the second of these spe- 
cies of oscillation; and this difference, which is insensible at 
Brest, ought, according to the theory of Newton, to have been 
great. Newton, as has been stated, sought to reconcile his the- 
ory with observation, by introducing, as a circumstance, the 
inertia of the fluid mass. But Laplace, after ascertaining that 
this was wliolly unimportant, detected the cause of the near co- 
incidence in height of these two consecutive tides, in the effect 
produced by the depth of the sea uf)on its oscillations. 

Upon this theory, the results of analysis correspond with ob- 
vservation, and give the following results : — 

The sea ebbs and flows twice, in each interval of time con- 
tained between two successive rekirns of tlie rftooq to the supe- 
rior side of the meridian, or in a lunar day. Each tide is there- 
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fore half a lunar day, and the time of low water divides this 
space into two parts, almost exactly equal The height of the 
tide is different on different days, and this difference has a rela- 
tion to the phases of the moon. The rise and fall of the tide 
are greatest at the times of new and full moon, and least at the 
quadratures. 

The distance of the moon has a very sensible effect on the 
magnitude of the tides, which, therefore, increase with the dia- 
meter and horizontal parallax, but in a greater ratio. When 
the diameter increases the tide is increased |th at the sy- 
zygies, and as much as ^th at the quadratures. 

The variations in the distance of the sun have a similar effect, 
but far less in amount. 

The declinations of the sun and moon have a remarkable in- 
fluence upon the tides. Spring tides arc thus made greater, and 
neap tides less, at the equinoxes; while at the solstices, the for- 
mer are less, and the latter greater. 

When the sun and moon arc not in the equator, there is a dif- 
ference between the morning and evening high tides of the saim* 
day. 

Tlic greater tlic size of the sea, the more vscnsible will be the 
phenomena of tlie tides : thus, in the Caspian and lllack seas, 
and in our great lakes, there is no perceptible tide. The Medi- 
terranean also has but little rise and fall, and that ohly in a few 
places. On the other hand, in straits and gulfs, the tide rises 
higher than in tho open ocean ; and the oscillations which are thus 
increased m a narrow space, may be farther influenced by re- 
flection from the ojqiosite shores. Thus, tides which are but a 
few feet in height in the open ocean, become great in the Bri- 
tish channel, and tlie contiguous narrow seas. The Caribbean 
sea has a rise and fall of upwards of twenty feet, while the 
Pacific, in the same latitude, has no more than one foot. 

The Solway Frith has tides of sixty feet, and in the Bay of 
Fundy they reach as much as eighty. 

In these cases, and in those of rivers, the tides arc propagat- 
ed by a series of waves from the ocean, and acted upon exactly 
as the waves raised by the winds are by obstacles presented to 
them. It may thus hnppen, that the tide is sensible in rivers, 
at levels considerably higher than tliat of tlm ocean. Nor is- il 
necessary that any of the water from the ocean shall enter the 
river at the flood tide. Thus, in the Amazons, which pours 
such a volume of water intp the ocean as to render it fresh at the 
surface* for a considerable distance, the tide flows as far as four 
hundred and^eighty miles from tho sea. 

In the XlVth book Laplace takes up the consideration of the 
motion of the heavenly bodies around their centres of gravity. 
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Under this head arc included the precession of the equinoxes, the 
libration of the moon, and the phenomena of the rings of Saturn. 

The precession of the equinoxes, is a phenomenon that was first 
suspected by Hipparchus, and consists in the falling back of the 
position of the intersection of the ecliptic and equator in respect 
to the fixed stars, in consequence of which the equinoxes annu- 
ally return earlier than the sun returns to conjunction with a 
given fixed star. The appearances may be represented, by sup- 
posing the axis of the earth to have a motion on the surface of a 
cone whose axis is the line passing through the poles of the 
ecliptic, and the angle of whose vertex is double the inclination 
of the ])lanc of that great circle to the equator. 

Laplace cites two Chinese observations, collected by the mis- 
sionaries to that country, one about 1100 years before our era, 
the other in the fifth century, whence their astronomers might 
have deduced this apparent motion. But there is no reason to 
believe, that either they, or the Egyptians, Chaldeans, or more 
ancient Greeks, had actually detect^ it. 

Hipparchus, and his successor Ptijfemy, both failed in ascertain- 
ing the exact quantity of the precession, but the Arabian astro- 
nomers were more fortunate, and‘^reached a determination of the 
length of the tropical year, more exact than was attained by the 
nations of Europe for several centuries afterwards. 

Copernicus, after having shoWn that the phenomena of the 
planetary system were due, as well to the motion of the earth, 
as to that of the other planets, and that the sun was fixed in re- 
lation to them all, invented the mode of representing the ap- 
pearances w’c have just given; and Kej)ler, with his usual curi- 
osity, searched for the cause, but failed, from the w ant of proper 
means, in detecting it. 

It was again reserved for Newton to include this among the 
other effects of universal gravitation, of which it is one of the 
most curious results, and one of the most convincing proofs. 

After having ascertained, by his theory, the flattening of the 
terrestrial spheroid, tlic cause of the motion of the lunar nodes, 
Newton took up this subject, and speedily saw, that if the accu- 
mulation of matter in the equatorial regions, were considered as 
composed of an infinite number of small satellites, the attraction 
of the sun must cause their nodes to retrograde in the same man- 
ner as the nodes of the moon do, and that these motions united 
must cause a retrograde motion in the intersection o*f the eclip- 
tic with the equator. , 

New^ton, in this investigation, supposed the earth to be homo- 
geneous, and to consist of two parts: (1) of a sphere whose di- 
ameter is equal to the polar axis, and (2) of the excess of the 
terrestrial spheroid above this sphere. He then imagines this 
excess accumulated at the equator in the form of a ring, detach- 
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eel from Ibe globe^ but preserving its motion of rotation, Undei 
these circumstances, the nodes of tliis ring would have a retro 
grade motion along the ecliptic, whicli would be to the similai 
motion of the nodes of the lunar orbit, in the ratio of a sidereal 
day to the sidereal revolution of the moon. But as this ring is 
in truth attached to the sphere bcneatli, it must communicate a 
considerable part of its motion to tlic rest of the earth, and the 
effect being thus divided between the two masses, of whicli the 
latter is much the greatest^ will be mncli diminished. Newton 
inferred that it was diminished by a factor amounting to j\dsol 
the square of a semicircle wliosc radius is unity. The true so- 
lulion is, that tlie precession of the earth is equal to that of the 
ring multiplied by the ratio of the mass of the ring to that of 
the earth, and by tlio factor 

The precession obtained by considering the wliole excess of 
the terrestrial splieroid over a sphere wliose diameter is equal to 
the equatorial axis, as accumulated in a ring at the equator, is ob- 
viously too great. Newton finally discovered that this was to be 
corrected by reducing the precession thus obtained to |ths, and 
this is the true amount. 

The sun, however, does not act constantly in tlic plane of tlic 
equator, but in that of the ecliptic ; a correction is therefore re- 
quired on account of this circumstance, and this Newton applied, 
by multijdying the last result by the square of the co-sine of 
the obliquity, in whicli he was also right. 

Newton, therefore, except in the error of his first reduction, 
had reached the true; tlieory of so mucli of the precession as is 
due to the action of the sun. 

The moon also exerts a similar action, and the precession is 
due to their united effects. Newton finds the lunar precession 
by multiplying the solar ])rec(‘Ssion by tlic ratio of the attractions 
of the two bodies. J'his lie concla(l(;cl, from observations of the 
tides, to be 1 to fi^ds, and reduced it, from other considerations, 
to 1 : 4 . 4815 . But this is far too gredt, as has been more recent- 
ly ascertained, the true multiplier being no more than 2|d. 

The calculation is affected by tlie nature of tlic terrestrial sphe- 
roid, which increases in density from the surface to the centre. 
Hence the results for a homogeneous sphere are untrue. New- 
ton was aware; of the probability of this being.thc nature of earth, 
but mistook the manner in which it ought to influence the pre- 
cession. 

The precession of the equinoxes is cftcctcd by an irregularity. 
This grows out of the inclination of the orbit of the moon to the 
ecliptic, and js called the nutation of the earth’s axis. This ir- 
regularity may be represented, by supposing, that while the 
mean position of the earth’s axis revolves around the pole of the 
ecliptic, ihe real position of Ihe polo describes a small ellipse 
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around llie mean place, in a time that is equal to an entire revo- 
lution of the lunar nodes. 

The phenomena of precession and nutation, throw h^ht upon 
the constitution of the terrestrial spheroid, both as respects its 
comparative density and its oblateness. The latter can be shown 
not to exceed -j^yth part, and the calculations of Bouvard, Burg, 
and Burkhardt, have given ^^^th for this amount. 

Tlic law of nutation was first determined by observation alone ; 
it liacl been remarked by Newton, but was only fully exhibited 
by the observations of Bradley. V^Alcmhert investigated the 
physical cause, and included it among the general phenomena of 
gravitation. Euler also applied himself to this subject, and sim- 
plified the analysis. 

But these investigations still left various circumstances includ- 
ed in the problem unexamined, and tlie full solution of these was 
reserved for Laplace. 

The precession is fartlicr changed by the fluidity of the sea, by 
its currents, and by those of the atmosphere. It is also influ- 
enced by the effect the flatteuing'of the earth produces upon the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and flie length of the year. If tlie sun 
and moon were the only bodies that acted upon the earth, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic would be constant; but each of the pla- 
nets produces an efi’cct similar to the precession, which causes a 
retrograde motion in the intersection of the plane of the eclip- 
tic with its own orbif. The joint effect of these, is to produce a 
variation in the inclination of the earth^s equator to the ecliptic. 
This is an inequality which has a very long period ; the obliquity 
of the ecliptic has been diminishing since Ihe date of the earli- 
est observations; it is now doing so at the rate of 52" in a cen- 
tury. After a course of ages it will again increase, and the plane 
oscillate on each side of a mean position. The secular variation 
of the ecliptic is now about its maximum, and after llie 22d cen- 
tury of our era, it will again decrease. The total change of the 
obliquity cannot exceed five and a half degrees. The retrograde 
motion of the intersection of the ecliptic with the orbits of the 
planets, gives a small direct motion to the equinoctial points, 
which must be deducted from that produced in a retrograde di- 
rection, by the sun and moon. 

The variation in the obliquity of the ecliptic, causes, in the 
axis of the earth, motions similar to nutation ; these affect the 
action both of the sun and moon, but are extremely slow. 

All these causes, affecting the rajte of the precession of the 
equinoxes, cause a variation in the length of the tropical year, 
which has grown shorter since the observations o^ Hipparchus ; 
this, like all the other variations, is periodic. It is a most impor- 
tant question, whether the secular inecjualities in the motion of 
the earth and moon are capable of producing a permanent chpnge 
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in the position of the earth’s axis of rotation. Laplace has ascer- 
tained that such a change is wholly insensible. The lunar orbit 
is subject to a nutation corresponding to that of the eartli’s axis, 
whose coefficient, like that of the earth, depends upon the ob- 
lateness of the terrestrial spheroid. 

The precession of the equinoxes causing a falling back of the 
equinoctial points, at the rate of about 50" per annum, the lat- 
ter will perform a complete revolution in the ecliptic in a period 
of upwards of 25,000 years. A knowledge of this fact has thrown 
considerable light on questions of chronology, and might, had 
the ancient observations been more precise, have settled many 
disputed eras in history. 

The ancients did not fail to remark, that the moon always 
presents the same face to the earth, and so far from being sur~ 
prised at it, they considered it as a necessary consequence of thc^ 
revolution of one body around another. The view of the planet- 
ary bodies by the telescope, shows that this is far from a gene- 
ral rule ; nor is it a necessary consequence. This false impres- 
sion threw difficulties in the way of Copernicus, when he at- 
tempted to explain the motion of the earth around the sun, but 
Kepler remarked, that it was sufficient to represent all these phe- 
nomena, that the axis of the earth should continue parallel to 
itself during its whol(3 annual revolution. But wnen this re- 
mark of Kepler is applied to the case of the moon, tlio motion 
of this body becomes very difficult to explain, inasmuch as the 
time of the rotation must correspond exactly with that of the 
revolution around the earth, of which it was impossible, at that 
period, even to suspect the cause. Still, however, although it be 
true, in general terms, that the moon always presents the same 
face to us, there is a slight inequality which is called libration, in 
consequence of which, the hemisphere that is presented to us, 
varies continually. Galileo ascertained that there was a variation 
in this respect, which depended upon the parallax in altitude 
of the moon, and on her latitude. Riccioli discovered a libra- 
tion in longitude, but, with Hevelius, failed in giving a full ex- 
planation of its cause. Newton finally seized upon the true rea- 
son, which is this ; that the moon moves uniformly around her 
axis, while her motion in her orbit is irregular. He, however, 
supposed that the axis of the moon’s rotation was perpendicular 
to the ecliptic. D. Cassini determined the true position of this 
axis, and thus completed the explanation of the appearances. 
This result of observation has since been confirmed by the cal- 
culations of Mayer, Lalande, Bouvard, and Arago, and shows 
that the inclination of the lunar equator to the ecliptic is con- 
stant, and that its nodes coincide with those of the moon’s orbit. 

This subject does not possess sufficient importance to induce 
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us to follow Laplace through the history of the investigation of 
the physical causes of the libratiou of the moon. They also are 
intimately connected with the inequalities of the lunar motion, 
which we shall pursue at some length in their proper place. 

The third chapter of the XIVth book treats of Saturn's rings. 
The whole theory of their motion and equilibrium is due to La- 
place himself. 

A ring of a fluid substance, and such, we must suppose the rings 
of Saturn to have been originally, will maintain itself in equi- 
librio around a jflanct, by virtue of the mutual attraction of its 
particles combined with a rotary motion; provided the generat- 
ing figure of the ring be an ellipse, whose greater axis is di- 
rected towards the planet. The duration of the rotation must be 
the same as that of a satellite, whose distance from the centre 
of the planet is the same as the distance of the centre of the 
figure that generates the ring. Laplace concluded, from his theo- 
ry, that this revolution must occupy about ten hours, and this 
was afterwards ascertained to be the fact by the observations of 
Hcrschcll. 

Laplace next remarked, that if the ring were perfectly simi- 
lar in all its parts, the centres of the planet and ring would re- 
pulse each other mutually the moment they ceased to coincide, 
which must necessarily take place, in consequence of the influ- 
ence of thet)ther bodies of the system. The centre of the ring 
would, in this case, describe a curve convex to the centre of the 
planet, until the ring touched the surface of ijie planet, when 
the two bodies would unite. It is therefore necessary, for the 
stability of the equilibrium of a ring, that its sections should be 
dissimilar, and that its centre of gravity should not coincide 
with its centre of magnitude. 

Saturn has two rings, which being at diflerent distances from 
the planet, ought to assume diflerent motions of precession un- 
der the action of the sun's attract ion. Did nothing oppose these 
motions, the relative position of the planes of the two rings 
must be constantly changing. Observation, however, shows 
that there is no such inequality ; there must therefore be some 
cause which maintains these rings nearly in the same plane, al- 
though the sun act continually to cause them to deviate from it. 
Laplace finds this cause in the flattening of the sj)heroid of Sa- 
turn, produced by its rapid motion of rotation ; and here again 
the result of the theory of gravitation was in advance of obser- 
vation. His analysis shows, that if tl)e rings be but little inclin- 
ed to the equator of the planet, the flattening at his poles will 
tend to retain them in the position whence the atti^ction of the 
sun tends to withdraw them. While the rings turn around their 
own centres of gravity, the latter turn around the centre of the 
planet, and hence will arise continual changes in the relative po- 
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sitions of the planes of the two rings; but these arc periodic, 
and confined within small limits. Observation proves that such 
changes do actually take place. 

The XVth book, treats of the motion of the planets, and 
comets. Kepler, after having fruitlessly attempted to reconcile 
the motion of the planet Mars, to the hyj)othesis of a circular 
orbit, as assumed by Copernicus, discovered at last that it moved 
in an ellipse, of which the sun occupies one of the foci, around 
which the radius vector of the planet describes areas projiortion- 
ed to the times. Kepler, however, failed in ])oiuting out the 
probable cause, and Jlovclli was the tirsl to imagine tliat the ])Ia- 
iietary motions arose from the action of an original force of pro- 
jection, combined with a tendency towards the centre of the 
sun. 'J’hc laws of the central forces which govern bodies moving 
in circles, were dcnionstralcd by Huygens ; and Newton, Hal- 
ley, Wren, and Hooke, found that ^tliese laws, if applied to the 
planetary bodies, sliowcd that another law of Kepler, namely, 
that the squares of the times of the planets’ revolutions arc pro- 
portioned to the cubes of their mean distances, was consistent 
with a tendency of the planets to the sun, varying in the inverse 
ratio of their distances from that body. 

These investigations were confined to circular orbits, and the 
discovery of Kepler showed that such did not represent the true 
path of tlic planets. Tt might therefore be well doubtbd, whether, 
when a planet is transported to the orbit of another planet, the 
former would be ^affected by the attraction of the sun in the same 
degree as the latter. To solve this doubt, it became necessary 
that it should be demonstrated, that the same j)lanet, at its various 
distances from the sun, is always affected by an attraction vary- 
ing inversely as the squares of the distances. It is in the solu- 
tion of this question, that we find the origin of physical astrono- 
my, or the mechanics of the heavenly bodies, and it was attemi^t- 
cd in vain, by Halley, Wren, and Hooke. 

Newton persevered, and performed what his former associates 
had failed to do. He showed, first, that the law of the areas de- 
scribed by the radius vector of a planet, necessarily produces a ten- 
dency in that planet towards the centre of the sun. He next 
concluded that the ellipticity of the planets’ orbits requires this 
tendency to be in the inverse ratio of the squares of the distances; 
he finally demonstrated, from the law that the squares of the 
periodic times are proportioned to ilie cubes of the greater axes, 
that the tendency towards the sun vanes from one planet to an- 
other, only in consequence of their different distances. TJie 
three laws d(j.tcrmincd by Kepler, from a collection of observa- 
tions, were therefore shown by Newton to be immediate conse- 
quences of an attractive force residing in the centre of the sun, 
and varying in the inverse ratio of the squares of the distances 
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He determined the direction and velocity of the original force 
under which a body would describe a circle, an ellipw, a para- 
• bola,oranhyperbda; and he remarked that by his metb«^, 
the new conic section that a body would describe, if at any in- 
stant a new force were impressed, might be determined. It was 
not until 1786, that Lagrange deduced the differential variations 
of the elements of elliptic motion ; the rennark of Newton may 
therefore be classed among the many sagacious hints that are to 
be found in the Principia, and which have directed the researches 
of his successors. 


The solar system is so constituted, that its central body very 
far exceeds the united masses of the rest. Hence it is practica- 
ble to proceed as Newton did, and neglect, in the first approxi- 
mation, their mutual action upon each other, and upon the sun. 
When these considerations are left out of view, the laws of Kep- 
ler hold good. So also, in the systems of planets and satellites, 
the planet far exceeds the satellites in mass, and if the sun did 
not disturb their motions, they would also, if the same abstrac 
tion be made of their mutual actions, describe orbits rigorously 
elliptical around the planet. Such is the distance of the sun, that 
his attractive force, exerted upon satellites, bears but a small 
proportion to that exerted by the planet. Newton proved that 
the centre of gravity of a system of jdanel and satellites, de- 
scribed an ort)it nearly elliptical around the sun, and that the 
gravitation of the satellite towards the planet, is but little lessen- 
ed by the action of the sun. In the case of lhe,moon, it is only 
diminished part. If then this action, and the ^iiutual ac 

tion of the several satellitCvS, be abstracted, their orbits become, 
like those of the planets, elliptical. 

This fact being established, Newton proceeded, by means ol 
it, to compare the masses of the planets which are attended by sa- 
tellites, with the mass of the sun. And thence he calculated their 
densities, and the force of gravity at their respective surfaces. 

One of the happiest applications of the principle of universal 
gravitation, is that which Newton made of it to the comets. Be 
fore this time, it had been impossible even to guess at the laws of 
their motion, far less to subject them to calculation. Satisfied, 
however, that they ought, like the planets, to be afi'ected by the 
attraction of the sun, he inferred that they must also describe 
elliptical orbits, but which, instead of being nearly circular, bad 
a great eccentricity; so much so indeed, tliat so far as their vi- 
sible part is considered, they might be considered as parabolic, 
or hyperbolic. The difficulty in verifying this tlieory, consist- 
ed in comparing it with observation ; this, however^ is rendered 
more easy, by considering the orbit as parabolic, and, thus ap- 
proximating to its elements. He applied this method to the co 
met of 1680, which reappeaung alter liaving been lost in the 
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rays of the sun, was considered by astronomers as two different 
bodies; and by means of his theory showed that they wereiden- 
ticaL 

Halley, taking up tiie theory of Newton, proved the identity 
of the comets of 15:31, lf)07, and 1682, and predicted its return 
after an interval of seventy-live years. 

Among the various researches into the theory of comets, La- 
place cites with approbation those of Lambert, who iias given 
an elegant and simple expression of the time employed in de- 
scribing a parabolic arc. 

In the various solutions which have been proposed of this pro- 
blem, there arc employed in the rcs(‘arch of the first value ol 
the elements, three geocentric observations, at so small a dis- 
tance, that the third power of the interval of time, that separates 
the first and last observations, may be neglected. The method of 
Laplace himself, is a great improvement upon this. Mo has suc- 
ceeded in bringing in, among the data, any number of o})Scrva- 
tions comprised between the two extremes, and corrects the dis- 
tance of the perihelion, and the time of passing it, by means ol' 
three distinct observations. This method has since been con- 
stantly applied by astronomers, and has been found of the greatest 
utility. 

The perturbations growing out of the mutual action of the 
planets upon tlm sun and each other, were not iii'^estigated by 
Newton; he contented himself with showing that they must 
occur, but failed in citing an instance of these disturbanccs- 
Ncithcr vs^as any thing of value added to the discoveries of New« 
ton in respect to the planetary motions, np to the time of Euler. 
This long ])ausc: in tin', pursuit of this interesting subject, seems 
to have arisen from the division of the scientific men of Europe) 
into two great schools; the followers of Newton, and those of 
Leibnitz. The former contented themselves with restoring to 
the analytic form, which Newton had most probably used in his 
investigations, those demonstrationwS which he did not give to the 
w'orld, until they had assumed a geometric shape. In this way, 
if they made no actual progress, they prepared the way for Eu- 
ler and his catemporaries. The school of Leibnitz, on the other 
hand, among whom the Bernouillis rank highest, did not at first 
adopt the discovery of universal gravitation, but their researches 
in the integral calculus provided the means by which this prin- 
ciple was to receive its full extension to all known motions of 
the heavenly bodies. 

Besides Euler, D’Alembert and Lagrange distinguished them- 
selves by thpir profound investigations into this deep and inter- 
esting subject. The most important points of celestial mechanics 
which were completed by Euler, were: First, in relation to the 
eccentricities, and the lines of the apsides of Jupiter and Saturn ; 
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lie proved that these vary continually, but at 
diffLnt ages, and return both to the.r ongina «tate after « 
period of 30,000 years. He showed, secondly, that the obliqq ty 
if the ecliptic has a secular diminution of 48 , which coincides 
nearly with observation. 

Tiic researches of these celebrated men were left to be com* 
pleted by Lajdace. His first j^rcat discovery was, to show that 
tlie mutual actions of Jupiter and Saturn produce no change in 
their mean motions. He next demonstrated the stability of the 
solar system, wliicdi, in spite of the mutual attraction of the 
])lancts, possesses tlic power, from its original constitution, of 
restoring itself, after extended periods, to its primitive stale; 
then again to recommence a new cycle of evervarying yet com- 
pemsating motions. He, besides, investigated and completed all 
that remained unexplained or anomalous in the planetary mo- 
tions, and prepared the formulae on which new sets of tables 
have been constructed by Delambre and Bouvard. 

The place which every planet would hold in an elliptic orbit, 
of which the sun is the centre, according to the principle of 
areas proportioned to the times, is cliangcd by the action of the 
other planets. The elements of the orbit itself also undergo a 
change in every respect, except the mean motion and mean dis- 
tance from the sun. Of these elements, the line of the nodes, 
the inclination of the plane of the orbit to the ecliptic, the line 
of the apsides, and tlie eccentricity, all vary. But while the lines 
of the nodes and of the apsides revolve contirhually,^the eccen- 
tricity and inclination oscillate throiigli a small distance, on each 
side of a mean ])OSLtion that never varies. 

In the case of the earth, tlic line of the apsides moves for- 
ward at the rate of nearly 12" annually. The cccentricitj’^ is at 
present diminishing, so that the equation of tlie centre is lessen- 
ing nearly 18" per century. Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, all con- 
cur in producing the progressive motion of tlic apsides, in pro- 
portions that have been ascertained, and which leave but little 
for tlie action of the remaining planets. Venus acts at present 
to increase the eccentricity of the earth^s orbit, Mars and Jupi- 
ter to lessen it, and the unit(*d action of the two former is the. 


greatest. 

The apparent path of the sun is no1 rigorously in one plane. 
This grows out of the fact, that it is the common centre of gra- 
vity of the earth and moon which describes the priniitivc elliptic 
orbit, and the earth is at one tim(^ a little above, at another a 
little beneath it. This inequality hardly amounts to a second. 

The motions of Jupiter and Saturn are chiefly inljuenced by the 
mutual action of each other. Thus arises an inequalit)^’, whose 
period is upwards of nine hundred years, that aficcts both ; and 
besides thi^, Jupiter has ten equations which grow out of theac- 
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tion of Saturn, and Saturn six that arc produced by Jupiter 
The planes of their orbits are, however, sensibly influenced by 
the remaining planets. The eccentricity of Jupiter’s orbit is in 
creasing under the action of Saturn, and that of Saturn diminish- 
ing in consequence of the attraction of Jupiter; the secular va- 
riations of the two orbits are nearly in the ratio of two to one. 

We now pass to the theory of the motions of the satellites, 
the history of which is given in the XVIth book of the 
canique Celeste. 

In respect to the moon, the Equation of the centre, and three 
other inequalities, namely, the Evection, the Variation, and the 
Annual equation, were discovered by observation. Newton foil- 
ed in referring the cause of the evection to the general cause ol 
gravitation ; but was more fortunate as res])ects the variation ; 
he also determined the mean aniuial motion of the node, and its 
principal irregularity, as well as the princij^al inequality of the 
inclination of the lunar orbit. lie afterwards explained the cause 
of the annual equation in the following manner: — the lunar or- 
bit is dilated by the sun at the perihelion, and again contracts 
near the aphelion ; the motion is therefore retarded in the former 
position, and accelerated in the latter. For this inequality, he 
deduced, by means of his theory, a quantity which corresponds 
with the observations. 

The Evection was explained by Clairaut and D’Alembert. In 
Clairaut’s investigations into the motion of the line of apsides, 
a remarkable disorepancy appeared between the theory and ob- 
servations, which made him suspect that the law of attraction 
was modified by some extrinsic circumstance. He found, by his 
first approximate calculations of the motion of the apogee, that 
the result was only half what it was known to be. But, after- 
wards, on extending his approximation, he found that the New- 
tonian law gave this motion almost exactly. 

In this case, as well as in Euler’s investigations of the mo- 
tions of Saturn, it was therefore for a moment believed, that the 
law of Newton was not exact; but the additional researches to 
which this suspicion gave rise, established its truth on the firmest 
basis. 

Among the inequalities of the lunar motion, is one which ap- 
peared, on a comparison of the records of 'astronomy, to have 
accelerated the motion from the date of the earliest observations. 
Newton sought its cause in the resistance of a rare medium oc- 
cupying the solar system. .Laplace at first attempted to reduce 
it to the succession of time in which the attracting influence of 
the earth is tr^insmitted to the moon, but finally detected it in 
the secular variation of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. 
This, like that inequality, is therefore periodic, and is of such 
magnitude as to be applicable to the discovery of the epoch of 
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This step completed the theory of the lunar motions, and \s 
attended with most important results. It excludes the action of 
the resistance of fluid media, or, at least, shows that for thou- 
sands of years it has been insensible. So also does it show, that 
the force of gravity is transmitted with incalculable rapidity ; 
it is certainly fifty millions of times as rapid in its propagation 
as is the motion of light. The same theory shows us, that the 
sidereal day has been of constant length since the date of the 
earliest oliservations ; for, a change of the tenth part of a second 
since the time of Hipparchus, would have produced a notable 
change in the position of the moon, and in its mean rate of mo- 
tion, calculated in this unit, if of varying length. 

Hcncc can be deduced the fact, that the diameter, as well as 
the mean temperature of the earth, have also remained unchang- 
ed, for at least two thousand years. 

We shall, at the hazard of repeating some things that have 
already been stated, enter into a more minute examination of 
the lunar inequalities, inasmuch as from the proximity of the 
moon these are more obvious, and have been more perplexing 
to astronomers than any others. 

Were the earth and moon the only bodies in the system, the 
moon would describe a rigorous ellipse around*the cqmmon cen- 
tre of gravity. Although this can hardly be considered as an 
irregularity, yet, as we commence by seeking the moon\s place, 
on the hypothesis of equable motion in a circle, the difference 
between this and elliptic motion, according to the law of equal 
areas, stands first among the corrections, and is called the Equa- 
tion of the centre. 

But the moon, in her motion around the earth, is disturbed 
by the action of the sun. Hence her gravity towards the earth 
is diminished, both at her opposition and her conjunction. This 
disturbing force is equal to 3y-g^th part of the absolute force of 
the attraction of the earth ; and from this it follows, that the 
moon describes her orbit at a greater distance from the earth, and 
with less velocity, than if this force did not act. 

The transverse axis of the moon’s orbit is constantly chang- 
ing in its position, with respect to the line drawn from the earth 
to the sun ; hcncc arises the Evection^ which appears as an in- 
crease of the eccentricity at the quadratures, and a diminution 
of it at the syzygies, • 

That part of the solar attraction, which, when detomposed, 
acts at right angles to the radius vector of the moon’s orbit, in- 
creases the yelocity of the moon’s motion from the quadrature'^ 


te of recorded eclipses of the moon. By ine 
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Playfair claimed such remote antiquity, are, 
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to the syzygies, but retards it from the syzygies to the quadra- 
tures. This inequality is called the Vai^iation^ it disappears 
at the syzygies and quadratures, and is greatest half way be- 
tween them. 

The orbit of the earth itself being an ellipsis, tlie sur^s at- 
tractive force is greatest at the perigee, and least in its a}>ogce ; 
hence arise changes in all the foregoing equations, wliicli consti- 
tute an irregularity, whose period is a year, and whicli is lienee 
called the %dnnual equation. 

The axis of the moon’s orbit, that of the eartlfs orbit, and 
the line of the moon’s nodes, are constantly changing their re- 
lative positions ; hence arises an inequality, wliose jieriod is ei gill 
hundred and twenty-five years- 

Thc eccentricity of the earlh\s orbit is changing at a slow 
rate ; from tliis it arises tliat tlic velocity of the moon is con- 
stantly increasing, and lier periodic time diminishing. These 
equations have a period of many thousands of years. That 
which affects the lunar motion, was formerly called the Mccelci^a- 
tiorij but has, since its cause has been discovered, been named 
the Secular equation. 

Tlie orbit of the moon is inclined to the ecliptic, and hence 
arises a motion in the nodes of this orbit, which is due to the 
action of that part of the sun’s disturbing force which is exert- 
ed in the direction of the line that joins the centres of the earth 
and sun. This motion, taken at a mean rale, is retrograde, but 
in consequence ofi the variation in the position of the moon in 
its orbit, the actual motion is oscillating, sometimes in the or- 
der of the signs, sometimtis retrograde ; but ll)C latter is in ex- 
cess ; whence the mean retrograde motion. This amounts to 
about 1.9^ 18' in a sidereal year. 

The same cause produced a variation in the inclination of the 
moon’s orbit. This is also oscillating, and confined within very 
narrow limits. The diminution of the gravitation of the moon 
towards the earth, by the action of llui sun, produces a motion 
of the sine of the apsides. For, in consequence of this, tlie 
path of the moon will fall between the original ellipsis and the 
tangent to the orbit, and will not intersect the radius vector at 
right angles a second time, until the moon has passed through 
an arc of more than ISO*^. This motion, referred to the apogee, 
is that which, as has been stated, led Clairaut to suspect a change 
in the law of gravitation ; but which was finally found to cor- 
respond with it. .. 

At the present moment, the tables of the moon’s motion con- 
tain twenty-eight equations for the longitude, twelve for the la- 
titude, and thirteen for the distance of the moon from the earth. 
And the greatest probable error of position, does not amount to 
nipre than a few seconds. Hence arises one of the most import- 
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great system of sun and planets: here again, therefore, we rind, 
first tlie general laws of Kepler, viz., motion in plane curves , 
the spaces described by the radius vector proportioned to the 
times ; and the squares of the periodic times proportioned to 
tlie cubes of the greater axes. We next find them affecting each 
other’s motions by their mutual actioiisS, and the eccentricities 
and lines of their ap^sides changing under the action of the sun. 

The detail of these motions comj)riscs some very remarkable 
phenomena : — 

There is a relation between the motions of the first three sa- 


tellites, which is as follows, viz. Tlie sum of the mean motion 
of the first, added to twice the mean motion of the third, is 
equal to three times the mean motion of the second : 

The orbit of tlie first satellite is nearly circular, and has no 
sensible ellipticity, except what is communicated by the motion 
of the third and fourth. Tliere is an inequality, which is prin- 
cipally jiroduced by the motion of the second, which has a pe- 
riod of four hundred and thirty-seven days : 

The position of the planes of the several orbits, may be de- 
fined by assuming five planes ; of which the first is nearly fixed, 
and lies between the planes of the orbit and the equator of Ju- 
piter, passing through their intersection, and^preserying nearly 
a constant inclination; the second moves upon the first, making 
with it a constant angle ; the third upon the second, the fourth 
upon tlie third, and the fifth upon the fourth, each at constant 
angles. The fifth plane is that of the orbit- of the satellite. 

These first planes arc diffenmt for eacli satellite, being less in- 
clined, as its distance from the planet is less ; and this grows out 
of the accumulation of matter at the equatorial regions of Ju- 
piter. 

The nodes of the second satellite make a revolution in about 


thirty years ; those of the third in about one hundred an^l 
forty-two, and those of the fourth in five hundred and thirty-one 


years. 

The orbit of the second satellite, has, like the first, but little . 
eccentricity, but what arises from the action of the third and 
fourth. That of the third is visibly eccentric, and has two equa- 
tions of the centre ; the one arising from its own eccentricity, 
the other a variation produced by the eccentricity of the fourth 
satellite. The orbit of the fourth satellite has a greater eccen- 
tricity than that of any of the others. The line of the apsidew«* 
of both of these is evidently in motion. 

The satellites of Jupiter were among the earliest of the sip- 
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pearances unfolded to astronomers, on the discovery of the tele- 
scope. Galileo saw them immediately after he first constructed 
his instrument, and was enabled to determine their distances 
from the planet, and the times of their revolutions. The ine- 
qualities of their motions were determined from observations 
of their eclipses, by the shadow of Jupiter. The first remark- 
ed was in appearance only. Roemcr ascertained, that eclipses of 
the first satellite were in advance of their mean rate, when the 
planet was in opposition, and fell behind it near the conjunctions. 
He explained this, by the dilTerencc of the times that the lif];ht 
of the satellite takes to reach the spectator, in conseciuence of 
tlie difference in the distance of Jupiter, at llmse two periods, 
facing equal to the diameter of tlic carjli\s orbit. 

The persons who have distinfruished themsciivcs in the Invcs 
tigation of the physical theory of the motions of these f)odi(*s, 
are, first Newton, and finally Laplace ; between whom may be 
cited the names of Tlradlcy, Wargentin, liagrangc, and llailly 
From the formulae of Laplace, liavc been constructed Ihe tables 
now used in predicting their eclipses and oscillations ; and the 
labour of calculating them was performed by Uelambre. 

The satellites of Saturn arc seven in number. Their mean 
motions and distances are alone fully known; the five nearest 
to the planet have their orbits nearly in the plane of the ring; 
those of the sixth and seventh arc consideralily inefined to it, 
and arc known to have cllijitic orbits. Tlie seventh has more 
obliquity than the sixth, and this is a natural consequence of 
the theory of gravitation ; for the accumulation of matter around 
the equator of the planet, acts to draw their orbits into that 
plane, and also to keep near it the ring of the planet, whil(3 the 
sun acts to cause the inclination. It is only then in the more dis- 
tant satellites that this last is sufficiently powerful to produce a 
marked inclination ; and this result is observable, not only in 
the satellites of Saturn, but in those of Jupiter. 

Herschell saw, by the aid of his powerful telescopes, six satcl 
liles accompanying the jdanet that goes by his name. No more 
than two of these have been seen by any other astronomer, 
which arc, in the order of their distances, the second and fourth. 
These two follow the law of Kepler, the squares of the times 
of their revolutions being proportioned lo the cubes of theii 
distances. The planes of their orbits arc perpendicular to the 
ecliptic, and hence may be inferred a rapid motion of the planet 
around an axis nearly parallel to that circle; here j)hy5ical as- 
tronomy steps in to supply the defects of our vivsion, and to in- 
fer phenomena, which the most powerful instruments yet invent 
ed have failed to show us. 

Such is a rapid outline of the system of the universe, and ol 
thp discoveries in relation to the explanation of it upon one ge 
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neral principle; investigations commenced by Newton and com- 
pleted by Laplace. Of all the facts thus delected, various and 
important though they be, none is so remarkable as that which 
regards the ])crmanency of the system, so far as the sun, the 
planets, and the satellites are concerned; and which analogy gives 
us a right to infer even in relation to the action of comets, how- 
ever irregular and eccentric their motions may be. This perma- 
nency is then consonant with the great physical law of the in- 
destructibility of matter. As we know of no physical agent 
that can annihilate the smallest and most unimportant particle, 
so also do we find no cause in action by which any diminution 
or jiermancnt variation, in the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
can be detected. 

If, however, we can trace no design in the mere constancy in 
the quantity of matter that makes up the universe, the stability 
of the solar system affords the most indubitable evidence of the 
action of vast power, and illimitable intelligence. This stability 
is by no means inherent in the physical nature of the bodies 
that compose the system, but grows out of their having been 
originally placed under certain peculiar circumstances. Thus, had 
not all the planetary orbits been nearly circular, had not they as 
well as their satellites moved in the same directions, and had 
there been any great obliquity among the orbits, however well 
arranged aiW regular might have been the system at first, a few 
revolutions would Rave involved the whole in inextricable con- 
fusion. Laplace has indeed attempted to transfer these condi- 
tions onq^step farther back, and to describe a state *of distribu- 
tion and motion, whence the simple action of gravitation might 
have deduced the present state of things, and tlic conditions of 
stability we have just given. lie has, for this attempt, been ac- 
cused of atheism, but certainly with no propriety; for, to pro- 
ceed one step backwards towards the final cause of things, involves 
no denial of the omnipotence of that cause ; nay, may in many 
cases lead to a more full exhibition of the wisdom with whiclx 
the whole has been planned, and the power by which motions 
and properties, originally impressed upon inert and chaotic mat- 
ter, have compelled it to assume a state, beautiful for its regu- 
larity, and admirable in its symmetry. 
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Art. II. —CORNEILLE. 

1. — CEuvres de Corntilltj avee les noies de tons les Commen- 

tatexiTs, 12 vols. 8vo. Paris: chez Lefevre. 1824, 

2. — Histoire de la Vic et des Ouvrages de P. Corneille. Par 

M. Jules Tasciiereau. Paris: 1829. 

While pains have heretofore been taken by the literary jour- 
nals of this country, to present a comprehensive view of the 
treasures of German, Italian, Enp;lish literature, — (o point out 
the excellence abounding in the dramatic compositions of these 
nations; — while the grealest stress has often been laid in de- 
lineating even the minor features in the characters, and the 
most trifling incidents in the literary career of the j)oetical 
classics of England, Italy, and Germany, it is painful for us to 
confess, tliat comparatively little has been said of French writers 
of the same class, and, we believe, more especially of the dra- 
matic compositions with whicli many of them have enriched the 
literature of their country. We cannot, at the present moment, 
revert to more than a very few articles in which the literary ca- 
reer of the first has been made a matter of primarj^ considera- 
tion, or the latter a subject of fair critical examination. 

The consequences of this are obvious. We have not unfre- 
quently had occasion to observe, that, to many competent Eng- 
lish scholars in these states, wdio have reaped from a diligent 
perusal of original works, and of our periodical reviews, a tho- 
rough acquaintance with all the beauties of Shakspeare, — with 
all the features of his extraordinary genius, as well as with those 
of English writers of very inferior note ; who from the same pe- 
riodical publications, have acquired a tolerable knowledge of even 
the details of the biography and literary career of German and 
Italian dramatic poets, the names, and still more evidently the 
dramatic works, of Corneille^ Racine^ Molilre^ and their suc- 
cessors, are hardly known ; surely not as familiarly as the me- 
rited reputation they enjoy in their own country, and, indeed, 
all over the continent of Europe, so powerftilly demands. 

The second work, the title of which will be found at the head 
of this article, and which has not long since made its appear- 
ance, is the production of a gentleman already advantageously 
known to the literati of the European continent, by the history 
of the life and^^writings of Molifere, published a few years since ; 
and to the English reader, through the medium of a survey of 
the same work, contained in the third number of the Foreign 
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* Quarterly Review of London, and written by the great Scottish 
novelist. The present volume, no less than its predecessor, re- 
commends itself by the purity and elegance of its diction, and 
bears ample evidence of the extensive literary acquirements of 
its author, and of his industry in collecting all the materials ne- 
cessary for its composition. Yet it is impossible to present this 
work as one free from defects. M. Taschereau is, indeed, open 
to censure, for not offering a critical examination of the dramatic 
works of his author, — a task which the contradictory judgments 
passed on them by foreign and French critics, render it extreme- 
ly desirable he should have undertaken. 

Peter Corneille was born at Rouen, in Normandy, on the 6th 
of June, 1606. Destined from infancy to the profession of the 
law, in which his father held a distinguished rank, he was sent 
to the college of the Jesuits to acquire his classical education. 
In 1627, his parents obtained for him permission to practise as 
an advocate, although he had not yet attained the requisite 
age. But he did not continue long to attend to the duties of this 
profession. Nature had lavished upon him all the attributes of 
the poetic genius ; and love, that frequent stimulus to its effu- 
sions, soon revealed to him his true vocation for rhyme and num- 
bers. Yet although the biographers of Corneille, and the histo- 
rians of the French stage, supported by his own avowal, are 
unanimously agreed relatively to the causes of this revelation, 
there is some difference of opinion among them, rCuSpecting 
the particular occasion of it, or the period at which it occurred. 
Fontenellc, the nephew of Corneille, in his biograpliical sketch 
of the latter, remarks on this subject; “a young man intro- 
duces a friend to a girl with whom he is in love ; this friend 
establishes himself at the lady’s on the ruins of the introducer. 
The pleasure which this circumstance causes in him, renders 
him a poet. He composes on the subject a comedy ; and thus 
it is that the great Corneille was formed.” This anecdote, 
coming, as it does, from a relative of Corneille, and supported 
by the circumstance that the first dramatic work of the great 
tragedian was founded on an adventure of the sort, was re- 
ceived without opposition, and credited, until, many years af- 
ter, one of the ablest commentators of Corneille, the Abbe 
Granet, plausibly argued that it was unfounded. M. Tasche- 
reau, in the work before us, has, we believe, gone farther than 
his predecessors, and proved, by a reference to th6 exact date 
of the first representation of Corneille’s comedy, alluded to by 
Fontenelle, and which really took place four years after the pe- 
riod mentioned by this author, as well as by an ayusion to seve- 
ral pieces of poetry contained in his works, and which, there is 
every reason to believe, were composed previously to the come- 
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dy in question, that the poetic genius of Corneille was not 
manifested suddenly in the composition of a regular drama, but 
was gradually developed ; that his powers, called forth by the 
influence of the tenderest of passions, were tried in fugitive 
pieces addressed to the object of his love. 

In 1629, Corneille made his debut in the career he was des- 
tined so greatly to illustrate — that of a dramatic writer. His first 
production, as we have already seen, was a comedy. MHiie 
was intrusted to a company of comedians, then performing at 
Rouen ; but the director of these. Mondory, who a few years 
before occupied the first rank among the actors of that period, 
judging it worthy of a more enlightened audience than could 
be obtained in a provincial town, hastened to Paris, with a view 
of having it performed there. To this comedy, wliich dilfcred 
in many respects from those in vogue at the time, the public did 
not at first award the degree of credit it deserved. But the force 
of habit being broken, and prejudices having ceased to exercise 
their sway, no long time elapsed, before the same individuals, 
who had remained, at the first representation, insensible to the 
comparative poetic beauties of that play, and blind to its supe- 
riority in respect to plan, style, and sentiment, over the come- 
dies of Jodelet, Hardy, and other writers of the period, were 
forced to adopt a different sentiment. Its success was complete, 
and procured for its author a high reputation among* the public, 
as well as at court, then much more than at present the arbiter 
in all matters of taste. While admitting the propriety of this 
change of sentiment, relatively to the merits of Milite, and 
regaling it as decidedly superior to the comedies of Corncille^s 
predecessors or contemporaries, we are very far from holding 
it up as a faultless composition, and likely to establish alone the 
reputation of its author. M. Gaillard, as quoted by M. Tasche- 
reau, has remarked, that MHite is as superior to the most per- 
fect pieces of Hardy, as the Tartuffe and Misanthrope of Mo- 
lifere arc superior to MHite, and in this judgment we entirely 
acquiesce ; for its defects are innumerable, and justify the opi- 
nion of those who maintain, that, when compared with the co- 
medies just cited, and even with some of the succeeding plays 
of Corneille, it must be regarded as a complete failure, and be- 
neath the eulogium. 

To conciliate this seeming contradiction of sentiment respect- 
ing the merit of MHite, it will be necessary to offer here a few 
obsers^^ations on the state of public taste in dramatic compositions, 
at the time Corneille began to write, and next point out the 
difference existing between that comedy and those of preceding 
or contemporary writers. 

When Corneille commenced his career, the French stage was 
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^ confessedly a public school bf corruption. As was also the case 
in England, all the rules of morality, and of common decency, 
were, coi^tantly, and in the most undisguised manner, violated. 
Though more regular than the comedies of the preceding age, 
those of the seventeenth century failed, by neglecting the unity 
of action, which was often intricate and obscure. As authors 
were then ignorant of the art of fixing the attention of their 
auditory, by the delineation and development of characters, they 
endeavoured to produce cfl'cct by multiplying incidents and ad- 
ventures, and were generally far from assuming nature as their 
guide. Independently of these defects, the influence exercised 
at that time over public taste, by Italian and Sjianish writers, 
gave rise to others no less detrimental to the progress of the 
dramatic art. Disguises, extraordinary resemblances, mistakes 
about, and changes of, names, accidental meetings, intercepted 
letters, &c, , were borrowed from the latter, while gallant pasto- 
rals, grotesque caricatures, and witty and sentimental shepherds, 
were derived from the Italians. The grotesque, more or less 
coarse, was the only means employed to excite laughter. Every 
author considered himself under the obligation of introducing 
among the characters of his pieces a Capitan ; ^^a sort of cow- 
ard, who contrafitted heroes, and was flogged on the stage while 
speaking of the emperors he had dethroned, or of the crowns 
he had disfiributed.’^ It is true, that Jodelle^ Gr^vin^ and par- 
ticularly La Rivej/y had contributed to the progress of the dra- 
matic art, by introducing a purer diction, a better taste in the 
selection of their characters, more regularity in the intrigues, &c. 
But these improvements were feeble ; and, after the death of La 
Rivey, comedy languished, at times appeared to retrograde, and 
certainly did not advance one step towards perfection, until Cor- 
neille appeared. 

It is very plain, that to have found comedy in this state of 
rudeness, and to have rid it of those grotesque and ridiculous 
characters ; to have adopted a language more decent and ap- 
propriate, simplified the dialogue, imparted dignity to the ac- 
tion and sentiments, and to have made some approaches to- 
wards the unities ; it is plain, we repeat, that to have effected 
all this, even in a limited degree, is to have improved the art ; 
and this is precisely what Corneille has done in MUiie. What- 
ever, therefore, may be the defects of this piece, compared to 
comedies of a more modern date, — however disposed we may 
be to join in opinion with those who have shown, that, in re- 
gard to plan, to plot, to the sentiments expressed, to poetic lan- 
guage, and to the observance of the unities, MHite is greatly in 
default, — however true may be the accusation of its not imparting 
those moral lessons, which it should be the leading object of dra- 
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matic performances to convey, we do not hesitate to express 
our belief, that MHite is very far preferable to the comedies of 
the times, and that by its composition Corneille at once proved 
himself greatly in advance of the age in which he apjjc.irt'd. 

The tragico-6omcdy of Clitavdre ou I’ Innocence delivree, 
performed in 1632, was the next dramatic work of Corneille. 
It was followed, in 1633, by the comedy of La Venice ou le 
traitre puni. In 1634, Corneille produced La Galerie du Pa- 
lais ou V Jlrnic Rivale ; in 1635, La Place Roy ale. ; in 1636, 
the Illusion Comique and La Suivante ; and in 1642, Le 
Menteur and La Suite du Menteur. Jletwcen the appearance 
of La Place Royale and of Le Menteur^ other pieces, of a 
different kind, were produced ; but of them we shall speak in 
another part of tliis article, not wishing to separate the remarks 
we may wish to offer on the comedies of our author. On eacli of 
these, however, we must be extremely brief ; as the space tliat 
would be allotted to them, will be better occupied with other 
productions, of a different kind, and on which the fame of ('Or- 
neille, as a dramatic writer, principally, if not exclusively, rests. 

The first of the pieces we have enumerated above, Cliiandre^ 
is written in the strain of extravagance so usual at the time ; and 
it is from this circumstance, that we have been induced to class 
it among the comedies of our author, though it was styled by 
him at first tragico-comedy, and subsequently dignilied by the 
title of tragedy. After all we have said respecting the eJforts 
made by Corneille, in his first production, to rid the drama of 
that very extravagance, of those numerous incidents and adven- 
tures, of those unnatural and farfetched sentiments which cha- 
racterized preceding and contemporary plays, the reader will 
doubtless be astonished, that he should himself so soon have 
fallen into the very error he had endeavoured to correct. 

We cannot undertake here an analysis of Clitandre; but with 
a view of giving to our readers an idea of the extravagance of 
the piece, and of the style in which the tragico-comedies of that 
period were written, we shall offer a few extracts. In act IV. 
scene 1, Pymantc makes too free with Doris — who, with a 
view of defending herself, puts out one of his eyes with a hair 
pin. Upon this, the lover apostrophizes, not his mistress, but 
the instrument she has used, in the following strain. — 

O toi qui secondant son courage inlmmaln, 

Loin d’orner ses cheveux d^shonorcs sa main, 

Execrable instrumen^i dc sa brutale rage, 

Tu devais pour le moins respecter son image : 

Ce portrait accompli d^un chef-d’cciivre des cieux 
Iinprim^ dans mon ccrur, exprime dans mes yeux, 

Quoi que te commandat une a me si cruelle, 

Bevait etre adore de ta pointe rebelle.” 
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In another part of the same 
cd in defending his mistress. 


play, a lover who has been wound- 
addresses thus his wounds: — 


Blessures, hatez vous d'^largir vos canaux 
Ah! pour rstre irop peu, bleasures Irop cruelles 
De peur de m’obliger, vous n’dtes point mortelles. 


' In speaking of Melite, we remarked that Corneille had, from 
the commencement of his literary career, contributed to rid the 
stage of the shocking licentiousness in action and language so 
universal at the time ; yet even that piece was not originally 
free from expressions, which, in the present day, would be con- 
sidered as inadmissible in polite comedy. Clitandre, likewise, 
contained many passages calculated to wound a delicate mind. 
Ilut henceforward, all gross licentiousness in language ceased to 
appear in the writings of our author. He expungdd from M6- 
litc those it contained, and we have not the least doubt, that 
Clilnndre would, in like manner, have been had not 

its most objectionable parts been indissolubly linked with the 
plot. This improvement in dramatic composition indicates, as 
M. Taschereau has remarked, how decidedly Corneille was in 
advance of the age ; for it was the result of an innate sense of 
propriety, and not of the purer taste of the period. More than 
twenty years after, Qidnault and La Fontaine proved by their 
writings, th^t the example of Corneille was not universally ope- 
rative. » 

La Vein^e obtained great success, and assured to its author a 
reputation of superiority over all his rivals. ^Corneille, in this 
piece, did not adhere very closely to dramatic rules, and made 
particularly free with the unity of time ; yet he carefully ab- 
stained from that complete liberty, so common among the writ- 
ers of that time. ^^Thc unities, he remarks in the preface to 
that play, ^^are too rarelj^ capable of fine effects, and they are 
too easily obtained by means of the other, which comprehend, 
sometimes, a whole century for the duration of its action, and 
the whole habitable earth for the situation of the scene. Hence 
I have endeavoured to hit on some just medium for the rule of 
time, and am persuaded that comedy, being disposed into five 
acts, five consecutive days may properly be allotted to them.’’ 
In point of intrigue, the present comedy is more reasonable ; and 
in the style, far preferable to the two preceding ones. 

The two succeeding comedies of Corneille, met with a success 
equal to that of La Veuve^ and may be justly regarded as in 
many respects superior to it. Yet neither they, nor the Place 
Royale which soon succeeded to them, present any thing suffi- 
ciently remarkable to arrest our attention. • 


It is from the first representation of the Galerie da PalaiSf* M. Taschereau 
remarks, •• that we must date a reform, which theatrical propriety and truth 
had indicated tj Corneille. In almost every piece there was introduced a 
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a remnant of the Latin comedy. The languag’e of this character was g’encrally 
pushed to licentiousness, 'rhe necessity of resorting* to that tone, and tlie scar- 
city of female actors on the slaves of that period, had rendered it necessary to 
confide those parts to an actor of the name of Jllizan, who performed them un- 
der mask. Hy rendering the dialogue more decent, Corneille obviated a part of 
those difficulties. Actresses were found to fill the parts of maids, substituted to 
those of nurses, and Aiizoii restricted himself to tlie parts of old and ridiculous 
women. 

In his dedication of the lUnsion Comiqne, extravagant 
composition, whicli the admirers of Corneille’s genius would wil- 
lingly erase from the catalogue of his ])lays,” the author ad- 
mits it to be a siraii^c 7yionster. Notvvithstnnding, or j^erhaps 
in consequence of lliis yyionsfrosify^ as well as owing to the cha- 
racter of Maiamore^ imitated from the Miles if/or /o.vi^v of Plau- 
tus, and tlie Cajiitans of the Spanish stage, lliis piece met with 
unexampled success, and retained possession of the stage during 
more than thirty years. 

The Illusion Comiqne^ though presenting many defects which 
have served to exclude it from the stage, is not devoid of beau- 
ties of a high order, and siufTicicntly evinces the improvements 
of Corneille in regard to style and versification. To justify this 
assertion, we will cite from it one passage, which we select in 
preference to many others equally good, as it also serves to show 
that the dramatic art ^^n’aguere si peu noble, si grossier, avait 
suivi cette memo progression.” ^ 

In act V., scene 5, Alcandre, addressing Pridamant, says, — 

“ A present le theatre 
Kft en urf point si baut que chacun Piclolatre ; 

Et ce que votre temps voyait avec mepris 
Est aujourd’hui Tamour de tous les bons esprits, 

E’entretien de Paris, le soubait des Provinces, 

Le divertissement le plus doux de nos princes, 

I.es delices du people et le plaisir des grands; 

II tient Ic premier rang parmi ieur passe-temps; 

Et ceux dont nous voyons la sagesse profonde 
Par leur illustres soins censurer tout le monde, 

Trouvenl dans les douceurs d’un spectacle si beau 
De quoi sc diilasser d’uu si pesant fardeau. 

Me me noire grand roi, ce foudre de la guerre, 

Dont le nom se fait craindre aux deux bouts de la terre, 

Le front ceint de lauriers, daigne bien quelquefois 
Preter PceiI et Poreillc au Theatre Frangais. 

C’cst lii que le Parnasse ^tale ses merveilles. 

Les plus rares esprits lui consacrent leur •vcilles ; 

Et tout ceux qiP Apollon voit d’un meilleur regard 
De leurs doctes travaux lui donnent quelque part. 

D^ailleurs, si par les biens on prise les personnes, 

• Le Theatre est un fief dont les rentes sont bonnes.” 

It was worthy of Corneille,” remarks one of hivS ablest 
commentator.^, ^ Ho assume the defence of an art in which he 
obt^iined so high a renown, and to oppose the prejudices by 
wJiich the profession of comedian was particularly degraded.” 

, Following up our plan of completing the notice of Corneille's 
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\comedies before passing to his tragedies, we are next to offer 
3. few rcmsirlcs on J^CTitcxiv 3.nd its sc(jU 6 lj botn oi wniciijf 
as we have already remarked, appeared subsequently to seve- 
ral dramatic compositions of a different kind. The former of 
these pieces, known to the English reader by a translation, 
performed under the title of the Liar^ is itself imitated from 
the Spanish of I^opc de T^ega^ or of Don Junn %dlarcon^ 
(who claimed originality ;) but Corneille dressed the characters 
agreeably to the French costume; — in other words, converted 
them all into Frenchmen, and placed the scene at Paris. In con- 
sequence of this, he made such changes in the play as were ne- 
cessary to bring it in harmony with the manners and spirit of 
the French nation.' The Menteur cannot be viewed, therefore, 
as a simple translation. Voltaire, who appears to have held it 
in that light, has himself acknowledged, that Corneille has 
much embellished the original. It is no small compliment to 
say, that this comedy was closely imitated by the celebrated 
Goldoni, who in the spring of 1750 produced at Mantua a co- 
medy under the same name. The Menteur is, we believe, the 
first comedy of character (in which the foibles and vices inci- 
dent to human nature are exposed, and held up to the judgment 
of the public) that appeared on the French stage, and in every 
respect may be regarded as the masterpiece of Corneille in that 
department Hi dramatjc literature. Voltaire, whose opinions in 
matters of this sort must be admitted of the greatest weight, 
pronounces it as superior to M61ite as the latter was superior to 
all the comedies that preceded it ; and every critic has acknow- 
ledged, that it was the first play of the kind in which the con- 
versation of gens comme il faut was heard. 

The intrigue is weak, and turns merely on a mistake of names, 
which does not give rise to very comic situations; but the fa- 
cility and agreeableness of Dorante^s lies, as well as several 
"Scenes in which the poet has shown the possibility of being elo- 
quent without losing the tone of comedy, never fail to produce 
the most agreeable effect. 

In exemplification of the force and justness of the sentiments 
contained in this play, as well as of the sprightliness of the dia- 
logue and beauty of versification, we will transcribe here two 
passages. The first is extracted from the first act, scene first. 
Cliton, the servant of Dorante, learning from his master that he 
is not avaricious, says to him, — 

“ C’est un secret d’amour et bien grand et bien rare : 

Mais il faut de I’addresse a le bien d6biter, 

Autrement, ou s’y perd au lieu d’en profiter. 

Tel donne a pleine main qiii n’oblige personne ; * 

La fagon de donner vaiit mieux que ce qu^on donne. 

L*un perd expr^s au jeu son present d^guis6 { 

L’autre oublie im bijou qu’oii aurait refuse. 

VOL. VIL— NO. 14. ^37 
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Un lourdaiid liberal auprcs d^unc maitresse 
Semble donner raiimone alors qu’il fait largesse ; 

Et d’un tel contre-temps il fait tout ce qu’il fait, 

Que, quand il tache a plaire, il offense en effet.*' 

In the second passage we here present, (act IL scene 5,) Do* 
rante gives to his father an account of the circumstances which 
led to a pretended marriage. 

** Jc la vie presqiie a mon arriv^e- 
U ne ame dc rocher ne s’en fut pas sauv^e, 

'i ant ell avait d'appas, et tant son ocil vaincoeur 
Par line douce force assu jetlit mon cocur ! 

Je cherchai done chez elle a faire connaissance , 

Et les soins obligeanls de nia perseverance 
Surent plaire de sortc a cet ohjet charinant, 

Que j^en fiis en six mois aulant aim^ qu^ amant. 

J’en rcfus des fa\eurs secretes, inais bonnetcp, 

Et j*^lendis si loin mes petites conquetes, 

Qu’en son c|uarlier sonveiit je me coulaissans brujt 
Pour causer avee rile unc part de la unit. 

“ Un soir que sc venais dc monter dans ma cliambi'^* 

(Cc fill, s’il m’en souvient, Ic second dc Septembre, 

Oui, ce fut cc jour-la que jc fus atirape.) 

('c soir meme son pere en ville avait soupt \ 

Il monte a son retour, il frappe a la porte : die 
7’ransit, palit, rougit, me cache cn sa riiclle, 

Ouvre enfin, et d’abord (qu’elle cut d’esprit ct d’art') 

Ellc sc jette au cou de ce pauvre viellard, 

D^robc en Vembrassant son desordre a sa vue ; 

Il se sied ; il lui dit qu’il veut la voir pourvue \ « 

Lui propse un parti qu’on lui venait d’offrir. 

Jugez combien mon cccur avait lors ^ souffrir * 

Par sa rqponse adroite elle sut si bien faire, 

4tue sans m’inquidcr elle plut ^ son perc. 

Cc discours ennuyeux enfin sc termina ? 

Le bon homme partait quand ma montre soiina , 

Et lui se retournant vers sa fille ^tonn^e, 

Depuis quand cette montre ? et qui vous radonnee * 

Aca’ste, mon cousin, me la vient d’envoyer, 

Dit-elle, et veut ici la faire nettoyer, 

N’ayant point d’horlogiers au lieu de sa demeure , 

Elle a d^ja sonn^ deux fois en un quart d’heure, 

Donnez la moi dit il, j’en prendrai mieux le soin. 

Alors pour me la prendre elle vient en mon coin . 

Je la lui donne en main; mais, voyez ma disgrace, 

Avec mon pistolet le cordon s’embarrasse, 

Fait marcher le ddclin ; le feu prend, le coup part : 

Jugez de notre trouble a ce triste liasard. 

Elle tombe par terre ; et moi, je la crus morte. 

Le pere ^pouvant^ gagne aussitot la poke ; 

11 appelle au secoure, il crie k I’assassin : 

Son fils et deux valets me coupent le chemin. 

Furieux de ma perte, et combattant de rage, 

Au milieu de tous trois je me faisais passage, 

Quand un autre malheur de nouveau me perdit ; 

Mon ^p^e en ma main en trois morceaux rompit. 

D6ftirm6, je recule, et renti’e ; alors Orphise, 

De sa frayeur premiere aucunement remise, 

Sait prendre un terns si juste en son reste d’effroi, 

Qu’elle pousse la porte ct s’enforme avec moi. 
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I Soudaln nous entassons, pour defenses nouvelles, 

• Banc, tables, coffres, et jusqu' aux escabelles , 

Nous nous barricadons, et dans ce premier feu 
Nous croyons gagner tout a difFerer un peu. 

Mais comme k ce rempart Pun et Pautre travaille, 

D’^e chambre voisine on perce la muraille : 

Alors me voyant pris, il fallut composer.** 

Perhaps no greater praise can be bestowed on the Menteur^ 
than to say that it still retains possession of the stage ; that many 
of its verses have become proverbial in France; and lastly, that 
to it we are indebted for the development of one of the greatest 
comic geniuses of which the French, or any other nation, can 
boast, it stimulated Moliere to write. 

Oui, mon cher Despreaux,^’ Moliere said to Boileau, 
dois beaucoup au Mentevr, Sans Ic Menieur^ j^aurais sans doute 
fait quelques pieces d’intrigue, VEtourdi^ le Depit amour exiXj 
mais peut etre n’aurais-je jamais fait le Misanthrope.^^ 

But the Menteur^ with all its claims to our regard, is not free 
from defects. Among these may be cited some inconsistencies 
in the incidents, many obsolete phrases, and insipid and useless 
scenes. These two last circumstances could not have been held 
ni the light of defects at the time the play appeared, since Cor- 
neille followed the phraseology of the period, and the scenes al- 
luded to had then the charms of novelty. A more serious accusation 
against this comedy is founded on its not presenting a true mo- 
ral lesson, unless we fegard as such a lecture the hero receives 
from his father on the subject of his lies, and the duel he is 
obliged to fight in consequence of them. But *after Ae first he 
docs not seem repentant; from the duel he comes out without 
the merited punishment, and at the end of the play he is recom- 
pensed without having given the least sign of a desire to correct 
his vicious habits. 

A year after the first representation of this comedy, Corneille 
produced La Suite dxi Menteur; which was, however, far from 
meeting with as favourable a reception as the former. 

We have now said as much as our limits allow, of the come* 
dies of Corneille; — enough, we trust, to show that he was 
not destitute of talent for that branch of dramatic literature. 
The mere circumstance of his having opened a new path for 
himself, truer to nature than that pursued by the comic wri- 
ters of the preceding age, and by the contemporaries of his 
youth, — of his having produced the first play founded on the 
true principle of comedy, which has served as a model for sub- 
sequent writers, and still retains possession of the stage, is suf- 
ficient to entitle him to the respect of the liter^iry world. But 
granting this, and admitting, besides, that even all Iris inferior co- 
medies are replete with strokes of genius, which elevate him far 
above all the comic writers of the times, and show how greatly 
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he was in advance of the age, it is nevertheless evident, and liis 
subsequent writings have sufficiently established tlie fact, that 
by the bent of his genius he was not as decidedly directed to- 
wards comic, as tragic composition. Had Corneille continued, 
therefore, to devote himself exclusively to the former, it is 
not probable he would have surpassed what he executed in the 
Menteur. Eclipsed by Moliere, R6gnard, Piron, not to mention 
others of inferior note, he would never have occupied that ex- 
alted rank in the history of the French drama to which his tra- 
gedies have raised him; and his works would, cxcej)ting the 
Menteur, have been ere this consigned to complete oblivion. 
Tragedy, then, was the natural sphere of Corneille, and we pass, 
without further delay, to the consideration of his labours in that 
department; prefixing, however, a few remarks on the events of 
his life, from the api)earancc of MHite^ to that of the Suite du 
Menteur, 

It has already been said, that Corneille renounced the practice 
of the law, to pursue his natural vocation for dramatic litera- 
ture. Notwithstanding this, however, he was appointed, in 1629, 
to the situations of king’s advocate and first lawyer of the Ad- 
miralty at Rouen. But these offices, so far from imposing labo- 
rious duties on him, were in a great measure honorary, and 
consequently allowed him, frequently, sufficient leisure to visit 
Paris, where he was naturally attracted by the acto)s, and by his 
literary connexions. In 1634, M. I)e Harlay, Archbishop of 
Rouen, having appointed Corneille to celebrate, in the name of 
the Normun musevS, the arrival in that city of Louis XIII. and 
his minister Richelieu, the poet executed this task in Latin verses; 
and, it would appear, so much to the satisfaction of the cardinal, 
that a short time after the latter admitted him as one of the five 
authors^ who, as is well known to those familiar with the his- 
tory of the times, were constantly about the person of the mini- 
ster, and worked conjointly in the composition of theatrical 
pieces, of which he himself chalked out the plan, and io which 
he occasionally contributed largely. 

These five persons, as we learn from the historians of the Theatre Frangais, 
were MM. De Rois-Robert, Cottelet, de L’Estoile, Corneille, and Rotrou. He 
(the cardinal) caused these comedies of the five authors, (Lea Thuileries in 
1635, and UAveugle de Smyrne and La Grande Pastorale in 1637j to be per- 
formed in presence of the king* and of the whole court, with magnificent deco- 
rations, &c. Those gentlemen had a separate seat, situated in one of the most 
convenient parts of the theatre. They were even sometimes mentioned with 
praise, as, for example, at the representation of the Thuileries^ when, in a pro- 
logue written in prose, the invention of the subject was attributed to Chapelavu 
although he had merely altered it^in some parts. But the cardinal had requested 
Chapelain to lend him his name on that occasion, adding, that in return, 
would, on another, lend him (Chapelain) his purse.” 

Richelieu was generous to profusion, towards both the act- 
ors who performed, and the authors who composed those plays. 
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l To such among the lalUr, inde^, as were fortunate eno u^ to 

‘ please him, he awarded, in addition to their regular pen«»M. 

■ the most liberal gratiBcatioM. “But Corneille, who had been 

admitted last in this association ; of whose talents, his colleagues, 
with the exception however of Rotrou, entertained but a low 
opinion, and for whom the cardinal had less regard than for JBois^ 
Robert and De UEstoile^ Corneille, we repeat, never saw his 
verses paid for like those of Cottelet, or his observations listened 
to as those of Chapelain/^* Such conduct on the part of the pro- 
tector, and of the authors with whom Corneille was associated, 
could not fail to be sensibly felt by the latter, and excited in him 
a desire to withdraw from the connexion. The opportunity for 
effecting this was soon offered, and, it appears, immediately 
seized upon ; for, having received a severe reprimand for hazard- 
ing a few alterations in the plan of the third act of the Thuil- 
eries^ which he had been selected to write, he took for pretext 
the duties of his public offices and some private affairs, and re- 
tired once more to Rouen. 

It was about this time that he meditated his first tragedy. 
The appearance of M6dee may be regarded as an era in the his- 
tory of the French drama. It revealed to Corneille a more noble 
style of composition than that ho had heretofore pursued, and 
to the public a talent of a higher cast than they had supposed 
him, froniHhis preceding works, (the least of which was La 
place Royale^) to possess. This tragedy is an imitation of 
that of the same name by Seneca, and is one of the first pieces 
in which the theatrical rules and the example of the ancients ap- 
pear to have been followed. 


“ WHkmi the M^d^e of Corneille was performed, as Voltaire informs us, the 
only work, in some respects, supportable, was the Snphonisbe of Mairet, per- 
formed in 16.‘53, (two years before the former). No other pieces except lang'uid 
imitations of the Greek or Spanish trag’edies, or puerile inventions, such as 
IJInnocente InJid^Ute of I/Hopital des Fous of Beys^ Cl^omidxm of Du 

Ryevy IjOranit of Scuderi, La Precieuse ^dmoureuse, were known. The latter 
, pieces were performed in the same year, 1635, a short lime before the M^dde 
of Corneille. How very slowly every thing is formed ! We had already more 
than a thousand dramatic pieces, and not one that could be endured now by 
the populace of the most ignorant provinces.” 

Before Corneille, indeed, the true tone of tragedy was com- 
pletely unknown, and the ensemble, as a judicious critic has re- 
marked, of all the proprieties, and of all the connexions, the 
union of which constitutes an art, had not even been conceived. 
. T o our author credit is then due for having completely revo- 
lutionized, in France, the tragic art*; — for having effected in it 
those changes which had been neglected, or the necessity for 
which had not occurred to his predecessors and iihmediate con- 
temporaries. He was doubtless the first tragic writer in France, 
who, to the genius of invention, united elevation and dignity of 
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sentiment, and a power of expressing them with all the pomp 
and majesty of verse. M6d6e, with all its defects, — and it contains 
many which have contributed to exclude it from the stage, — pre- 
sents us with a number of exquisite beauties, and the flashes of 
a masterly genius. It has been pronounced, and not unaptly, the 
first experiment of a vigorous but untrained mind, which en- 
deavours to overcome the barbarism of his age. In hearing the 
following verses, it must have been easy to foretell the success 
he would one day obtain in this, to him, new department of dra- 
matic composition. 


Souverain protecteurs cles lois de l’hym(Jn£e, 

Dieux-g'arants de la foi que Jason m’a donn^e ! 

Voiis qu’il prit k tdmoin d’une in^mortelle ardeur, 

Quand, par iiii faux serment, il vainquit ma pudeur. 

Me pent il bien quitter apres tantdc btenfaits ! 

M*ose t-il bleu quitter apr^s tant de forfaits !” 

So far we have seen Corneille superior only to his age ; we 
are now, as M, Taschercau observes, to see him equal to him- 
self. Corneille, at the suggestion of M. De Chalon, secretary 
of the old queen, and who in his old age had retired to Rouen, 
applied himself to the study of the Spanish language, which at 
that time was as generally spoken throughout Europe as is now 
the French. The literature of Spain predominated «11 over the 
continent, and in tragedy, no less than in comedy, furnished 
many subjects, and a style of sentiment which pleased, univer- 
sally, in France, where by the Ligue it had been introduced, 
and by the marriage of Louis XIII. with the daughter of Philip 
III. of Spain, was rendered fashionable. 

From G. de Castro, Corneille derived the subject, and many 
of the incidents of The Cid, which was produced by him in 
1636, and established on imperishable foundations his reputation 
as a tragic writer. The subject of the Cid was quite national- 
in Spain, and had been made the foundation of a tragedy under 
that name, by De Castro, and also by Diamante, under the ti- 
tle of El Honrador de su padre, “The Cid” was received 
with enthusiasm by the public. The court did not give it a less 
warm reception. It was performed three times at the Louvre, 
and procured for Corneille the congratulatiorts of the king, of the 
queen, of the princesses, and of their court. Richelieu, not 
wishing to appear as yet vexed at such a triumph, affected, on 
the contrary, to complete it, by causing the new tragedy to be 
twice performed in his hotel, and by granting, at the request of 
the queen, in January 1637, letters patent of nobility to the fa- 
ther of the author, — a distinction merited by the personal ser- 
vices of the former, but which the glory of his son probably 
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contributed to elicit. We shall soon see the treatment to which ' 
these favours of the cardinal only served as forerunners. 


“ The public could not get tired of seeing Le Cid--AX became every where 
the subject of conversation, — every one cited passages from it— children soon 
learnt it by heart. I recollect,” says Fontenelle, “ to have seen a military man 
and a mathematician, who, of all the plays in the world, recollected only the 
Cld : the horrible barbarism in which they lived, had not been able to prevent 
the name of the Cid from getting to them. Corneille possessed, in his cabinet, 
translations of this piece in all the languages of Europe, except the Sclavonian 
and the Turkish. It was in German, English, Flemish ; and through the effect 
of a Flemish precision, it had been translated verse by verse ; it was in the 
Italian, and what is more astonishing, in the Spanish language. The Spa- 
niards had been kind enough to copy themselves a copy of which the original 
belonged to them.” Finally, Pelisson informs us, “that in several provinces of 
France, it was proverbial to say, this is as beautiful as ike Cid, (cela est beau com- 
mc le Cid.) If this proverb has perished, we must accuse, according to Fonte- 
nellc, cardinal Richelieu, under whose reign it would have been' considered bad 
language to make use of it. We rather think with Voltaire, that the fault lies 
principally with the chef d^ceuvres of the same author which followed le Cid.” 

“U is superfluous to say, that the envy of dramatic poets was carried to 
its height by this great triumph ? but we must add, that among the detractors 
of Corneille, Uiclielieu was the most assessibie to it. Perhaps not because that 
poet and minister was precisely jealous of a poet who had no other title, — not 
because he was angry at him, as has been affirmed, for refusing to sell him the 
honour of appearing as the author of the Cid; but because the man who go- 
verned France,— who had lowered the house of Austria, finally, without whose 
consent nothing could be done in Europe, saw with great displeasure that the 
drama appeared ready to escape from his universal empire, and that a play for 
which liis ad^tice had not even been asked, eclipsed by its success those to the 
composition of which he Ifad not been a stranger.” 

The Cid has retained its renown and posse,ssIon of the stage, 
amid all the revolutions of taste, and notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition it encountered from the dramatic writers of the time, and 
the enthusiasm with which the chef d’ceuvres of Racine and 
Voltaire were subsequently received. The simple perusal of 
this play will be suilicient to show the correct foundation of this 
long continued success, as by such a perusal every one will be 
• convinced that it is wrought with a regularity of plan, with a ta- 
lent of narrative, a depth of sentiment, force of language, and a 
purity of style of which the world could not then have an idea, 
and of which few examples have been furnished even in the 
subsequent and better days of French dramatic literature. In 
this piece, Corneille proved, that while remaining true to na- 
ture, and drawing from no other source than his own powerful 
mind, and occasionally from the original he imitated, he possess- 
ed in an admirable degree the faculty of delineating the oppo- 
site passions of the human heart, of rivettingthe attention of his 
hearers, and producing in them the most powerful emotions. 

Notwithstanding, however, the praise we have just bestowed 
on this play, we are the first to admit that it presents' many and 
glaring defects, both in its construction and in the management 
of the plot. They have been so fully and ably pointed out, hpw- 
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ever, by Voltaire, La Harpe, and other critics, that we do not 
deem it necessary to dwell upon them here. Nor shall we enter 
into many details relative to the persecution which the author 
encountered from the dramatic writers of the times. A few re- 
marks on the subject will be sufficient. In this persecution, 
which, as Corneille and his friends were aware, was directed 
against him by Richelieu, Scuderi and Mairet, who, it may be 
well to mention, had bestowed voluntary and exaggerated praise 
on his comedies, took the most active part. The former, in a libel 
published under tlie title of Observations snr le Cid^ endeavour- 
ed to demonstrate that the subject of the tragedy is bad, — that 
it violates the principal rules of dramatic poetry — that it is con- 
ducted without judgment, — that it contains many bad verses, — 
that nearly every thing good in it is borrowed ; consequently 
that the esteem in which it was held, was not merited. Other 
pamphlets were published by the same author, and at last extort- 
ed an answer from Corneille, expressed in terms not the most 
courteous, and in which the noble pride of the author, who felt a 
consciousnesss of his worth and of his superiority over his jeal- 
ous rivals, is made apparent Mairet, among other essa 3 ^s ad- 
dressed to or at Corneille, published one under the title of Epi- 
tre farnililre^ in which he compares the productions of Cor- 
neille with his own, and modestly gives the preference to the 
latter. * 

Meanwhile, the friends of Corneille engaged in a defence 
of the tragedj^ so, vehemently attacked, which produced a war 
of pamphlets the most violent that had yet been seen. Con- 
vinced of the little value of the Cid^ and confident that his 
opinion was shared by all the members of the French Aca- 
demy,- — which, having been established but a few years be- 
fore by Richelieu, might easily be supposed willing to join in a 
general censure of a work, against which the cardinal protec- 
tor had excited all his hirelings, — Scud6ri petitioned that literary 
body to decide on the value of his criticisms, and the merits of 
the play. This request, the most agreeable to the cardinal that 
could have been made, since he did not doubt that the decision 
would be favourable to his views, was, after some objections on 
the part of several members, complied with ; and Corneille^s ac- 
quiescence, (without which the petition could not have been acted 
upon,) having been, as it were, extorted from him, the Academy 
appointed MM. Bourzeys, Chapelain, and Desmarets, members 
of a Commission to judge the body of the work. It was decided, 
at the same time, that the style of the play should be examined 
by the whole fompany. Five months were consumed in deli- 
berating upon the subject ; but at last, in December, 1637, after 
several drafts of reports had been submitted to the sanction of 
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^ the cardinal, l/tc Senlimenls of the Academy were sent to 
press. — 

“ Les Sentimens de JlcademiCy^^ M. Tascliereau says, “ sc distinguent comme 
I’a tres bien fait remarquer La flarpe, pliitot par le ton dMmpartialitc ct de 
moderation qiii y regne qiie par la justesse et le bon gofit de la critique. La * 
condamnation du sujet comme rdetani pas bon n’est pas un des plus etranges 
diapositifs de Tariet ^ mais la condamnation du denouement qui n’est motiv6e 
que par de fausscs interpretations, prouve aussi clairemeiit la contusion d’id^es 
des juges. Au surplus, leurs cloges ne portent quelquefois pas moms a faux 
<pie leiirs censures. Un des vers <|u'ils defendent le plus chalcureusement cen- 
tre Ics atta(j[uos de yeudery ct qu’ds admirent le plus, est celul dc Chimene 
‘ Ma plus douce espcrancc cst de perdre I’espoir.’ 

Mais, dil I.a Ilarpc, ricn ne lait plus d’honneur a I’Academie et iic rachStc 
mieux ses erreurs, alois trcs-j)ardonnables, que la manierc dont elle exprime 
cn finihsant un travail dont elle ne s’etait cbarg<*c (ju’avcc la plqs grande repug- 
nance. ‘ La vdbemence des passions, la force et la delicatcssc des polishes et 
ccl agrement inexplicable qui sc melc dans tons les defauls du Cid lui ont ac- 
fpiis un r;ing coiihiderablc cntie les poemes Franrais de cc genre. Si son au- 
teur no doit pas toule sa reputation a son merile, il ne la doit pas toutc a son 
bonheur 5 et la nature lui a etc assez liberalc pour cxcuser la fortune, si elle lui 
a prodigue.’ ” 

'Fhc first iiitentiuu of Corneille had been, as wc learn from a 
letter addressed by him, on the 23d December, 1637, to Bois- 
Robert, to prepare an answer to tlni SentimenfsoftheJlcademy, 
which were not as favoural)Ie to liis piece as he could well have 
expected ; hpt lie cadds, now that you advise me not to answer, 
in considcraiion of Hie persons who have taken pari in theniy 
there needs no interpreter to comprehend, that I am a little more 
of the world than Ileliodorus, who preferred *his bishopric to 
his book, and I prefer the good graces of my master to all the 
reputations of the earth, 1 will therefore be silent.’^ This sud- 
den determination, taken by an individual wlio had hitherto 
given proofs of great independence of cJiaracter, ceases to be 
incomjirehensible, when wc learn, from another passage of the 
same letter, that Bois-Robert had made liim accept the liberali- 
ties of the cardinal. It is supposed, also, that about this time 
he once more joined the Society of the Five Authors. This 
opinion is founded on the circumstance that VAveugle de 
Smyrne aiul La Grande Fastorale \yere performed subsequent- 
ly to the Cid, But, for the honour of Corneille, we prefer be- 
lieving, with M, TaschereaUj that those pieces were written 
before, and had remained in the possession of Richelieu. 

In 1639, Corneille produced the tragedy of Hordtius, which 
.was performed with universal applause. No sooner was this 
piece published, than a report was cfrculated that there would 
soon appear some strictures, and that the Academy would soon 
be called upon to pass a judgment upon it. Aware of the 
fact, that the cardinal, and an unknown person of high rank, 
who had taken an active part against Le Cid^ were the iusti 
gators in this new persecutiojf, Corneille Remarked, in a lA- 
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ter to a friend, Horatius was condemned by the duumvirs,, 
but acquitted by the people.’’ These few words, which soon 
became public, and must be regarded as extremely apj)ropriatc 
to the occasion, were vsufliciont to prevent the publication of 
the threatened cavils. ]n the composition of Horatius, the au- 
thor, as some critics have very pro])erly remarked, has been 
more indebted to his own genius, ihnn in that of his other plays. 
Every tiling in it is of his own creation, history having furnished 
only the siiliject on wliicli he founded the ])lot. The whole 
piece abounds with beaut ifnl traits, in w’hich rorneillc evinced 
his splendid power of delineating the stronger emotions of the 
mind — the most conflicting jiassions. Wo notice in this play 
a progression in the talent of the author. It is here we find 
the sublime answer of old lioralius, who, on the false report 
of llio flight of his son, aflrT the death of his brother, being 
asked what else he could do, exclaims, — ‘^Qu’il moiirut. ” 

The scene between CnriaU/s and Horaiius^ the description 
of the combat, imitated from Titus Livius, might be cited as 
additional specimens of the sublime. 

Our {iraisc cannot extend, however, l)C)’ond the first three 
acts, wliicli, taken apart from the remaining tw^o, may, we be- 
lieve, be regarded, notwithstanding some defects of slight im- 
portance. as the most sublime production of Corneille ; and we 
wdllingly join La llarpc in the opinion, that the piece fails 
comjilelcly in this respect, that the plot terminates with the 
third act, while 4he two last arc, as it w^cre, an appendage^ 
which, so far from serving an useful purpose, tends to weaken 
the effect of the preceding ones. 

In the course of the same year, China succeeded to Horatius, 
and all the writers of the times agree in stating, that its beau- 
ties were fully appreciated from the commencement. Its success, 
therefore, was complete ; and, unlike what had occurred in re- 
lation to the two last pieces, ^^envy did not even dream of 
protesting against that success.” Cinna is a much more regular 
play, in the sense understood by the classics, than its two mas- 
terly predecessors ; for in it there is no double action, no append- 
age, as in Horatius; and the author observed with scrupulous at- 
tention the three unities. The scenes are well linked together, 
and the action, and with it the interest, arc kept up, without 
interruption, to the end of the piece. More than any other sub- 
ject, that of Cinna must, as Voltaire has aptly said in one of his 
commentaries, have pleased, ^^at a time when minds, excited by 
the factions which had agitated the reign of Louis XIIL, or 
rather of (UircVual dc; llichclicu, were disposed to appreciate the 
sentiments that i)rcdoniiiiatc in that piece. The first specta- 
tors were men Avho had fought at Marfex, and taken part in 
the wars of the Fronde, There is besides a contjnued air of 
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^ truth, a development of the constitution of the Roman empire, 
which could not help proving interesting to statesmen, and at 
that lime every individual was desirous of being considered in 
that light/’ 

By many, the tragedy of Cinna is regarded as the master- 
piece of Corneille, and it is not to be doubted that it contains 
beauties of a most elevated order ; — lioautics which merit the 
epithet of sublime, lavished u])on them by numerous commenta- 
tors and critics. WJiatcver opinion we may entertain relative 
to the plan of tlie work, or of the rules by which the author was 
guided in its comjiosition, it does not appear to us the less cer- 
tain, tliat it would be dinicult to discover, in the dramatic litera- 
ture of France, or of any country, ancient or modern, a play 
containing scenes more imposing, more magniliceiitly grand, 
sentiments more profound, and a poetic language more energe- 
tic. We believe it impossible to hear or read without admiration 
and awe, the whole of the fifth act, in which Augustus extends 
a generous ])ardoii to the conspirator ; and particularly liis dis- 
course to him, convey(‘d in verses, which have been pronounc- 
ed ^^thc sublime of graudeur of soul the eloquent discourse, 
in which Cinna describes the ])roscriptioiis of Octavius — the 
scene in which the (unperor deliberates on the propriety of ab- 
dicating, with the very men wlio hnve resolved to murder him, 
and the opc\iing scene between Kmilia and her confidant. 

Among the defects of Cinna, which ^vc arc well aware are 
numerous, we shall mention tlie hypocritical* part jhe hero is 
made to play, in warmly opposing the abdication (jf Augustus, 
with the sole view of not losing the chance of etfecling liis dia- 
bolical purpose, — a conduct totally incom])atihle with tJie noble- 
ness of character with which Corneille af)f)cars to liave been de- 
sirous of endowing liim. By this Iiurrihle conduci, (he interest 
excited at the outset of the play in favour of Cinna and his con- 
spiracy, is immediately diminished, and turned in favour of the 
emperor. Nor docs he regain it l)y repentance, for lliis comes 
too late ; and by so doing, even excites an unpleasant cftcct. 

The next tragedy wliich C/orneillc produced was Pohjeticte. 
It was performed in ItilO, with success; but when read by the 
author before the Coterie of the Hotel do Ramhouillet, ^^sove- 
reign tribunal in those times in all matters of taste,” it met 
with a cold reception from some memliers, and total -disappro- 
val from others. This unfavourable opinion is fully balanced 
by that of Boileau, who considered Polycuctc as the master- 
piece of Corneille. So far, indeed, as the powerful expression 
of the more tender feelings, and particularly tho^c of religious 
enthusiasm, arc concerned, we may doubtless be justified in 
adopting that sentiment. Gratifying as it might be to us and to 
our readers, ^to offer here a short^nalysis of, and extracts frcwfi, 
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Polyeucte, and the su])sequent plays of Corneille, we an) admo* ^ 
nished, by the extent of this article, to abstain from doing so, 
and will terminate this part of our task, by merely indicating 
the titles of the tragedies of our author tliat appeared after l^o- 
lyeucte. We do this the more willingly, as with but few ex- 
ceptions they fall short, in point of merit, of those that j)re- 
ceded. The Death of Pompey appeared in 1642 , and w^as 
received wuth comparative coldness. Rodogune^ ( 1614 ,) the 
favourite of the author, followed soon after, and was in its turn 
succeeded by Thfodore, ( 164 / 5 ,) which failed completely; next 
by Ueraclius^ Jlodromede^ a musical piece, which gave the idea 
of the opera; Don Sancho of *^ragon^ ( 16 * 50 ,) an In^roic co- 
medy, whicli the author coinj)Osed, non tarn ineUora (jvenn no- 
m, and to gratify the ])ub]ic taste. To these again succtjcded 
Nicomedcj Pertharile, ( 1653 ,) — O^dipnSj ( 1659 ,) — the Golden 
Fleece^ ( 1661 ,) composed on the occasion of the marriage ol 
Louis XIV , — SertoriuSj ( 1663 ) — Sophonishe^ ( 1663 ,) — Oilioiij 
( 1664 ,) — •dgesilas^ ( 1666 ,) a short time after the debut of Ra- 
cine, — ( 1667 ,) — Tiie ct Herenlce^ ( 1668 ,) — Surena^ 
( 1674 .) 

About the year 1645 , Corneille tindcrtook, at the express in- 
vitation of the king, communicated to him in an autograpli letter 
of his ma jesty, the composition of a poetic culogium of tlic pre- 
ceding monarch. In January, 1647 , he was admitted, not with- 
out great opposition, and a promise on his part of transferring 
his residence fro/n Rouen to Paris, a member of the PVencli 
Academy. * The failure of Fertharitc disgusted him for a time 
with the profession of a dramatic writer, and led liim to ajiply his 
poetical powers in a dilTcrcnt way. He now completed a work, 
which has ever since enjoyed a great reputation. We allude to a 
translation of the Imitation of Christ, the first chapter of whicli 
had already appeared in 1651 . It w’as not until 1658 , that^ se- 
duced by the ofl'ers of Fouquel, he consented to break the 
determination he had taken of no longer writing for the stage, 
and selected, among three subjects presented to him by the su- 
perintendent of the finances, tliat of (Edipus, on which, as we 
have already said, he founded a tragedy that appeared in 1659 . 

About the year 1663 , Corneille first received pecuniary gratifi- 
cations from the government. Ills name was included in a list of 
literary men, to whom the king awarded pensions ; and he re- 
ceived, annually, the sum of 2000 francs ; — a sum which will ap- 
pear tc; every one extraordiparily small, when it is known, at the 
same time, that Douvrier, I)e Bourzeys, and Chapelain, received 
each 3000 , G^dfroy, 3500 , and Mezeray, 4000 francs ! 

We shall say nothing of Corneil]e\s minor poetic works, con- 
sisting of a Defence of Fable in Poetry ; Verses on the Fountain 
ofrthc Palace of the Four Nations, (now the Palace of the In- 
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jilitute) ; on the Canal of Languedoc; on the Victories of the 
^ King, imitated from a Latin poem hy his friend La Rue, &c. 
All these compositions have had too slender a share in establish- 
ing the renown of their author, to merit a more particular notice 
in this place. 

• From the time of the appearance of Surenay the mind of Cor- 
neille gradually lost its original vigour, until at last he fell into 
a stale approaching to idiocy, and died tranquilly in the arms of 
his friend, in the night of the 30th September, 1684. His re- 
mains were interred in the Church of St. Rock, where no monu- 
ment attested that event until a few years ago, when the Duke 
of Orleans caused one to be raised at his own expense. La Bruy- 
erc gives llic following picture of Corneille. 

Simple, timide, d’unc cnnuyeusc conversation, il prend ut 
mot pour un autre, et il ne jugc dc la bonte de sa piece que 
par Targent qui lui revient ; il ne sail pas la reciter, ni lire son 
ecrlture. Laisscz-le sVdever par la composition, il n’est pas au 
dessous d^Augustc, de Pompe, de Nicomede, D’Heraclius ; il 
est roi et un grand roi, il est politique, il est philosophe ; il entre- 
prend dc faire parler cles hcros, de les faire agir ; il peint les 
Romains ; il sont plus grands et plus remains dans Ics vers que 
dans Icur histoirc.’’ Wc learn from Menagiania, that ^^Sa pro- 
nonciation ii’6tait pas tout-a-fait nette ; il lisait ses vers avec 
force mais^^ans art aussi un jour,’^ M. Taschereau adds, 
^‘qu’il reprochait i Bois-Robert d’avoir mal parl6 dhine de ses 
pieces a la repr6scntation, comment, lui repoi\dit celui-ci, pour- 
rais-jc avoir mal j)arl6 dc vos vers au th6atre, les ayant trouv6s 
admirable alors meine que vous les barbouillez it la lecture. 

The seat of Corneille at the academy was filled by his brother, 
Thomas Corneille ; and Racine, as director, was charged with 
the answer. Tlie eulogium of the great tragic writer, which the 
latter didivcrcd on that occasion, was worthy of both. 

' Corneille has often been compared with Racine and Voltaire, 
as well as with some tragic writers of other countries, and wc 
cannot but regret that M. Taschereau has not imitated the ex- 
ample of some of his predecessors, and enlarged on that subject. 
By this, such of his readers as do not enjoy sufficient leisure for pe- 
rusing the writings of the three great French tragic authors we 
have named, would have liecn able to form an idea of their respect- 
ive merits, or more properly of their peculiar kind of talent. How- 
ever tempted to endeavour to fill up, in this place, this deficiency, 
we shall be obliged to limit oursclv(?s to a very few remarks on 
the two first, Corneille and Racine. 

Those who have undertaken to draw the parall^^l between Cor- 
neille and Racine, and to decide on their respective merits, have 
usually committed the capital error of not taking into considera- 
tion the difference of the perioc^ at which they wrote. There 
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are not wanting some, for example, wlio, preferring the tragedies 
of the one to those of the other, pronounce him, in all respects, 
superior to his rival, without recollecting, that at tlie moment 
Corneille wrote his besl pi(jces, tin; manners, taste, and know- 
ledge of the public, were not as polished and advanced as they 
were thirty years after, when Racine appeared, and therefore, 
that with equal genius and talent, it can hardly he expected they 
could have produced plays in every respect of equal merit, and 
alike agreeable 1o the taste of the present day. In France, the 
opinion has long been decidedly^ in favour of Racine, and we 
must confess, that so far as his mere performances are concerned, 
if compared with Corneille, without any reference to the cir- 
cumstances under wliicli they were composed, we are prepared 
to join in that sentiment. But, if we judge these distinguish- 
ed writers on a broader principle — if w'e take into consideration 
the difference of the time at whicli they appeared, we feel 
tempted to award the liigher credit to Corneille. 

When he commenced Jiis dramatic career, he was totally de- 
■"prived, in his country, of models likely to lead 1dm to excel- 
lence, and he had to contend against the prejudices and tlic false 
taste of the public. He rose, not withstanding, and through his 
own efforts alone, to the highest pitch of renown, — plact^d him- 
self at a prodigious and unexampled elevation above ail Ids pre- 
decessors and contemporaries ; in a word, he becairu**, as it were, 
the creator of the French drama. The circumstances under which 
Racine appeared, ^were dili'erent; for j)ublic taste had much im- 
proved, and' Corneille had already composed Ids best pieces. He 
profited, therefore, by the light shed by tlic latter, who, what- 
ever may be the degree of credit awarded to Racine for the pei- 
fection of his compositions, is entitled to that of originality. It 
is no easy matter, l)owcvcr, to establish with precision tJje claims 
of either to superiority? and this difficulty is somewhat increased 
by the circumstance that they wrote on different subjects, and 
delineated passions of an op])osite nature, and, consequently, 
ought not in justice to be compared with each other, as they might 
be supposed equally good in their respective lines, and equally 
agreeable to their readers, according as these may prefer the one 
or the other of these lines of composition. To the circumstance 
we have mentioned, — a good model before his eyes, and a more 
refined taste among the public; Racine was, we believe, princi- 
pally, though not entirely, indebted for one advantage over Cor- 
neille, ‘which even the greatest admirers of the latter have been 
forced to admit, — that of constructing his pieces on a more re- 
gular plan. Co^rneillc committed, indeed, in this respect, many 
great faults, whicli in some measure justify the remark of a critic, 
that, with the exception of a very few pieces, his dramatic works 
preiJent only detached scenes or parts of great beauty, and not 
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ilhat complete and finislied toiit^ ensemble which may be found in 
the greater number of those of liacinc. As a ])roof that this 
circumstance depends in part on the more enlightened state of 
the public mind, and greater experience of dramatic writers, we 
may cite tlic fact, that some of the latter pieces of Corneille are 
superior, in respect to regularity, to some of his earlier produc- 
tions, and only failed in consequence of l)eing worked with less 
vigour of talent. In consc(|uence of this superiority of plan in 
Racine/s tragcalies, we tind tlicm to contain a smaller number of 
inconsistencies than those of his rival. 

We are of opinion tliat critics surpass the limits of their mis- 
sion, whenever, ij\ weighing the merits of a dramatic author, 
they pronounce him info-ior to others, because he has not dcline- 
aU*d certain passions, wliicli the latter have selected for the theme 
of tlieir compositions. Crcflil, we think, should invariably be 
aw\arded If) an individual for wdiat he has effected, provided, 
howevci', he has succeeded; and in no case should he be censur- 
ed for not doing what wc ^vis]l he liad, or think he should, have 
nttemj)led, as this omission may have resulted from the original 
[)lan of liis wnu-k. As well might w'e censure Bacon for not de- 
voting his time to the composition of dramatic pieces, or Shak- 
sp(‘are to that of some treatise on the surgical science. It is on 
tliis ])rinciplc w^c have admired the impartial judgment of the 
Hritish reviewer of McTliere, who attributes the want of the sub- 
lime, th( pathetic, and the imaginative, in poetry, in the pieces 
of that first of comic writers, to his not finding it expedient or 
proper to exercise his powers on those subjects ; and not to his 
total want of them, as some critics, even of our own country, 
have unceremoniously decided. 

While maintaining, however, the impropriety of comparing 
the merits of two winters, without a due regard to the state of 
literature and public taste at the time tliey wrote, and giving 
the fullest credit to Corneille and Racine for what they have ef- 
fected ; witliout the pretension of censuring either for not doing 
more than they have really done, w’e arc forced to admit, that 
these two great dramatic writers present certain peculiarities of 
talent, depending not so much on the causes to which we have 
adverted, as on the peculiarity of their organization- La Harpe 
has justly remarked, for example, that elevation and force of 
sentiment appear to be a natural feature in the genius of Cor- 
neille. Every thing that can exalt the soul, the sentiment of 
honour, of patriotism ; Roman greatness, religious enthusiasm, 
ambition, generosity, were powerfully felt and as powerfully 
delineated by that great man. Let the reader es^amine all his 
plays ; study the characters of Don Diego, in the Cid ; of the 
old and young lloratius, in the tragedy of that name; of Poly- 
eucte and Sqvcrus, in the play of^Polyeucte ; df Cleopatra, in the 
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Death of Pompcy ; of Augustus, in Cinna, &c., and he will, we 
doubt not, readily join us in the sentiment, that few tragic au- 
thors, of any age or country, have excelled or even equalled 
Corneille in delineating those passions. As regards the tenderer 
feelings of the human heart, however, a perusal of his plays will 
convince every one that he has not been so successful in por- 
traying them, and that in that respect he yields to the supremacy 
of Racine. Some of the scenes in the Gid, and in Polyeuclr, and 
the declaration of love of Psyche., which our author wrote for 
Molifjre, have been, it is true, cited by some, and by JVl. Tasehe- 
rcau among them, as evidences of Corneille’s powers in painting 
the tender passions. The same critics confess, that in general 
liis pieces are deficient in respect to those tender scenes which 
form so great an attraction in the works of Racine; but at the 
same time they maintain, that this omission was made inten- 
tionally, and depended on the peculiar views of Corneille, re- 
lative to the part which love should be made to play in tragic 
performances, — regarding il, as he did, as only fit to serve as an 
ornament, and not as tlic foundation of these. 

But it is sufficient to glance at the scenes to which we have 
alluded, to be convinced, that though in them love is deline- 
ated in a noble, touching, and delicate manner, yet it is very 
far from being that powerful and tragical passion, drawing af- 
ter itself crime and remorse,” which we find it to be in the dra- 
matic works of Racine and Voltaire. In Corneille it is never 
that tender; and sublime, that ^‘concert dc Paine, dc Pesprit, du 
emur ct dcs sens qui exalte jusqu’au dclire toute les facultes hu- 
maines but is generally cold, sometimes interested, and consists 
more in the display of sonorous sentences, often of unnatural sen- 
liments, and of chivalric gallantry and devotedness. This absence, 
in most of Corneille’s composition, of one of the greatest requi- 
sites to the full effects of tragedy, may in part have been volun- 
tary, and the result of the public taste and feelings of the times, 
which love was made to consist principally in the quin- 
tessence of delicacy, gallantries of command, interminable scru- 
ples, and respectful compliments.” It may be, also, that Corneille 
afterwards neglected to call it to his aid, from an unwillingness 
to appear to follow the example set by Racine. But after mak- 
ing all the allowances possible in favour of Corneille, we cannot 
help thinking, that he acted as he has done because he did not 
^/eel love as we are sure Racine must have felt it. Indeed he has 
passed his own condemnation on the subject, for he somewhere 
says, in speaking of love, 

Pouf en bien discourir, il faut I’avoiv bieii fait : 

Un bon poete ne vient que d’liii amanf paifail,'* 

and ill a note addressed to P61isson, he confesses that he 

• ‘‘ Bon galant au Theatre et fort mauvais en villc." , 
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^ In reading the dramatic works of Corneille, we are struck 
with the inequalities they present, in respect to style, senti- 
ment, and the minor details ; for at one time he offers us beau- 
ties of the highest possible order, a sublimity of idea, cloth- 
ed in the richest and grandest versification, and calculated to 
wsfrike us with astonishment ; while at others, we discover the 
most pitiful trivialities, commonplace and often unnatural senti- 
ments, expressed in the most puerile and unpoetical language; 
some of tl)osc defects wc have little doubt belong to the age, but 
others cannot be referred to this cause. In Racine, few blemishes 
of this kind can be pointed out by the most fastidious critic, and 
even those that do exist, are principally to be found in his early 
productions. It is in respect to style and versification chiefly, 
that his superiority over Corneille is indisputable, it is true, 
that the latter contributed much to improve the French language ; 
and that many of his defects of style, and occasional harshness 
of expression, are attributable to the imperfect state of the lan- 
guage at the time he commenced his career ; but Racine evident- 
ly ( ffected more in that respect than he did, — almost from the 
oulset attained a perfection of style hitherto unknown, and rich- 
ly deserves all the praise he has received for the noble elegance, 
the truly poetic expression and admirable mechanism of his 
verses. From his exquisite smoothness, however, as well as, we 
have no doulfl, from a n^rtural deficiency of vigour, he has not been 
able to paint the more violent emotions of the heart as happily 
as his rival. Corneille was particularly successful in portraying 
the manners and feelings of the nations he represented, and of 
the times at which they lived. In his plays, the Romans were 
Romans, the Spaniards retained all their national features. This 
is even true as regards the productions of his old age. In this 
wc do not believe Racine has equalled him ; for, on an attentive 
analysis of his plays, the characters represented are all more or 
less fashioned on the manners of his times and of his country. 
Corneille has been accused of being often too rhetorical, and we 
arc inclined to believe tliat the accusation is in some measure 
well founded. Nor can it be concealed, that he has indulged too 
much in political dialogues, which arc not often very suitable in 
their effects on the stage ; yet it cannot be denied that he framed 
these with consummate skill, and evinced in them great know- 
ledge of the science of politics. We know of nothing of the kind 
in the French drama that can be compared to these dialogues, 
except the famous political scene in Racine’s Mithridates. 

Ramsay has said, there is the same difference' between Cor- 
neille and Racine, as there is between un homme^jde ginie and 
un hom7ne (Tesprit, Corneille has more fire than Racine, bolder 
strokes, and, in some things, is not unlike our Shakspeare/^ 
However ready we may be to acquiesce in the latter opinion. 
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we believe that the one expressed in tlie iirst part of this ex-, 
tract is rather exaggerated. Corneille possessed undoubtedly a 
more powerful genius than Racine; and the latter more espril 
than his rival ; but at the same time, we hold it as an utter impos- 
sibility, that Racine could have eO'ectcd all he has done with- 
out genius, and a good deal of genius too. All we can concede 
to Ramsay is, that the genius of Racine was of a different cast 
from that of Corneille, 

It is but too common for critics in this country, in imitation 
of their compeers in England and Germany, to censure, in terms 
often approaching to contempt, the tragic compositions of France, 
on no other principle than that they are framed on a plan differ- 
ent from the one adopted by English and German authors. From 
this unqualified censure we do not hesitate to appeal. It evinces 
an illiberality, against which all Americans should carefully 
guard. Nothing, as lias been justly said, can be more dissimilar 
than the laws which regulate the French and English stages. 
But we arc yet to be shown on what grounds we should con- 
demn the French for having a taste different from our own in 
dramatic or on any other subjects. Taste is the effect often of ac- 
cidental circumstance, and is found to vary more or less materi- 
ally in all nations. Every individual and every nation arc at per- 
fect liberty to possess a taste different from that of their neigh- 
bours, and it is the height of folly in them to critici?»e each other 
on the subject of this difference. When the French arrogate to 
themselve^s the privilege of being the arbiters of taste, their pre- 
tensions are deservedly laughed at; and surely on the same prin- 
ciple they ought, in their turn, to be allowed to prefer their own 
to that of other nations, without incurring the strong reproaches 
of being unnatural, devoid of feeling, and many others of the 
same kind which have been heaped upon them. They ought in 
justice to be allowed to prefer the decorum of their stage, to re- 
strain the fancy of their authors by certain rules, without which 
that decorum cannot be obtained, — to separate the comic from 
the tragic ; to paint, and often analyse the passions, and to de- 
scribe events, rather than to display them ; finally, to observe 
with as much severity as they may please, the three unities ; 
while on the other hand, the English may .be allowed to mijigle 
all sorts of styles, the tragic with the comic, the ludicrous with 
the horrible, to seize by storm on the applause of the half 
startled^ half affrighted audience^ and present to the judg- 
ment a chaos of the wonderful mixed with the grotesque ; in 
a word, to exhibit striking incidents and extraordinary cha- 
racters^ plaqed in violent contrasty at the risk of shocking 
probability.^^ 

It is not our intention to inquire here, into the comparative 
merits and the causes of these two sets of dramatic rules, or of this 
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difference of taste. Our only^aim in offering these few words on 
^.he subject, was to express our disapprobation of llie practice of 
censuring the taste of other nations, on so narrow a principle 
as the one to which we have alluded, and to solicit more libe- 
rality, on the part of our own critics, for the dramatic taste 
of the French classic school, represented to us in the writings 
of Corneille and his successors. 

It is rather a matter of astonishment, tliat while the English, 
though retaining, and with reason, an unlimited admiration for 
Shakspeare, have in their late dramatic compositions made some 
concession to French taste, and to the proprieties of the unities, 
the French have, on the other hand, espoused the cause of per- 
fect independence of theatrical rules, and assumed Shakspeare 
as their model. Within a few years, indeed, Romantism has 
gained much ground in France, and enumerates at the present 
day, among its proselytes, some individuals of great natural ca- 
pacity and considerable literary acquirements. The reform com- 
menced by the composition of pieces divided into epochm^ each 
of the acts representing a period of the action, independent as 
regards time and place of the others, but in itself within the uni- 
ties. Not long after, the fetters of the classical rules were thrown 
off more completely, and the reformers asserted their full inde- 
pendence on all restricting rules. The arguments alleged by 
the RomanUcs in favour of this change, and in opposition to the 
classical school, being precisely similar to those employed by 
the German and English critics, it will not be^ necessary to re- 
peat them. We shall merely remark on the subject, iTiat within 
a few months, the Othello of Shakspeare has been performed, at 
first with doubtful, but subsequently with complete success, at 
Paris, not as disguised in the play of Ducis; but in an able and 
almost literal translation by M. Alfred de Vigny, a zealous and 
able xlisciple of the Romantic school. 


Akt. IH. — Teatro Coniico Originate dl Vittorio Jiljieri da 
Jisti, — Piacenza, Comic Dramas of Victor dilfieri. 

Comedy has been defined to be the portraiture of manners, 
and the representation of occurrences in real life, in a sphere 
to which the dignity of tragedy is*not permitted to descend. 
So far as regards the comedy of the present day, such may 
be its nature ; but it is demonstrable that suctf wiis not the 
end proposed in its origin, nor have we any reason to believe 
that the object and attributes of Grecian comedy were, in ^all 
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cases, uniform, or even similar. But whatever it maj^ have been, 
so far from according with the definition proposed above, the an-* 
cient comedy, after it had assumed a dramatic habit, and when 
the delineation of character, and a series of incidents, with a con- 
sequent catastrophe, had superseded the early Phallic hymns, will 
rather excite our wonder at its frequent violation of all that we 
know concerning the manners of the times, and the domestic cha- 
racter and policy of the Athenians. The total disregard of female 
influence, which formed so distinguishing a trait in the character 
of those republicans and of their government, and which must 
have had a sensible efl'ect in forming the manners and principles 
of the citizens, is not observable in the Aristophanic comedy ; 
and we there behold the wives of the Athenian statesmen and 
dicasts in the enjoyment of all the immunities, and the exercise 
of all the rights, with which the refinement of modern times 
has invested the softer sex,’^ in every region of the Christian 
world. On the other hand, the Heterae, whose influence extend- 
ed from the hall of the banquet to the %dLgora; whose authority 
was acknowledged alike by the sage and the soldier ; whose pre- 
sence was felt alike in every political struggle and in all the do- 
mestic arrangements ; to whom Socrates bowed in his wisdom, 
and the ^‘stormer of cities’^ knelt in the midst of his conquests; 
these are rarely to be found exhibited upon the stage, and their 
existence, which appears as a phenomenon in the hisplory of man- 
ners, would have been unknown to our age, if there had re- 
mained to us no other record of the fact than the drama, which, 
by definitfon, ought to be — ‘^The abstract and brief chronicle of 
the times. 

A feature almost as striking in the character of this people, 
was the reverence with which they fulfilled all the outward ob- 
servances of the national superstition; yet in the ^^Birds,’^ the 

Clouds,’’ the ^^Plutus,” &c., the gods are dragged from the 
mysterious solitude of their temples, and exhibited ujjon tlie 
stage for the amusement of a people who sentenced to banisli- 
ment the virtuous Anaxagoras, because he would have taught 
them that the sun was not a deity, and who decreed the death 
of Socrates, because he preached to them a doctrine subversive 
of the superstition in which they delighted to indulge. 

The comic writer for the Athenian stage, had in view a nearer 
object; the gratification, namely, of personal affections; and whe- 
ther he had an enemy to humble, an injury to revenge, a wrong 
to redress, or an abuse to correct, the character of his produc- 
tion was always modified tJy his own, by his prejudices, and by 
his hopes. But in a democracy so jealous of its authority, and 
so vigilant inS:he detection and punishment of wrong ; in which 
every citizen was an ofiicer, and interested in preserving the 
dij^nity of office ; in a society so careful of all the externals of 
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honour, so impatient of ridicule, and so keenly alive to its in- 
♦fliction ; the attainment of the object proposed by the dramatist 
could only be rendered compatible with his personal safety, by 
his departing as far as possible from the appearance of reality, 
except in the little point or spot on which he had fixed his aim, 
where he had collected his poison, or stored his antidote, and in 
which alone the sovereign people was to recognise itself upon 
the stage. This was the plan of Aristophanes, and accordingly, 
in outline, his comedies present an appearance than which nothing 
can be more monstrous and more gross, or farther removed from 
the semblance of any thing conceivable; while ample room was 
afforded in the filling up, for those single strokes in which the 
hand of a master can present the character required to certain 
recognition. Thus were Lamachus, Cleon, and Alcibiades, the 
popular leaders of his day, held up to the resentment and ri- 
dicule of the populace. 

So much for the object and nature of comedy, as it flourished 
beneath the rule of Eupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes ; and, 
if it be contended that it accorded more with the canon at a 
still earlier date, let it be examined, whether the manners of the 
middle orders of society were more correctly depicted in tlie 
obscenities of the worship of the Phallus, than those of the kings 
and demi-gods of still remoter ages, in the wild orgies of the 
Dionysian festivitiesL 

Put, if the comedy of the Greeks was not calculated to con- 
vey a just notion of the manners and customs pf its age, that of 
the Romans can much less claim to be so considered.’ The plays 
of Terence are confessed imitations of the Athenian ‘‘new co- 
medy’^ of Menander ; and the imitation extends not merely to 
general plot and character, but even to the arrangement of the 
scenes, and the names of the persons represented. Now, as Me- 
nander was a Greek, who flourished centuries before the time 
of Terence, we can readily comprehend how little the Roman 
poet could have intended his dramas for a portraiture of Roman 
manners. 

We have prefaced the remarks which we propose to offer on 
Italian comedy, with these observations, because it has so long 
been the fashion of criticism, after constituting this fantastic 
rule, by comparison with it, to measure, weigh, reject, or receive, 
according as the objects under examination violate or conform 
to its arbitrary requisitions. 

The ancient comedy, then, as have mentioned, was, at 
least during the first and second stages pf its ' progress, the ex- 
pression of the general sentiment and feeling in matters of phi- 
losophy, of morals, and of public policy ; and, we know, that 
without reference to their literary merits, some of the finest 
productions of antiquity wer^ condemned,, because they dfd .not 
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accord with the sentiments of the multitude, by wlmse decision 
they were to be consigned to oblivion, or preserved for poste- 
rity. Such was tile fate of the ‘U'louds’^ on its first representa- 
tion, before the Athenians had learned to estimate at its due 
value the pernicious influence of tlie sophists. If this view of 
comedy be just, the national character must directly influence 
its organ, and the comic drama of every country w ill vary wdth 
the tone of its nationality. It is the distinction, therefore, of na- 
tional, and consequently of dramatic character, wdiich deprives 
the Englivsh and French, the Spanish, German, and Italian co- 
medy, of those points of resemblance, without which it is im- 
possible to institute a comparison. 

But the rise of a new science, the influence of which was des- 
tined to extend over every porlion of tlie globe, and the eflbct of 
which is to induce an identity of national character, or rather the 
annihilation of such a distinction, occasioned by degrees a change 
in the affairs of literature, corresponding wdth that which it had 
previously wrought in part, and wliich it is still more extensively 
working in the civil constitution of society. This is the science of 
legislation, with its tributaries; and the equality which it incul- 
cates in the political relations of men, the singleness of object to 
which it directs their views, and the uniformity of the means by 
which it guides to the attainment, could not otherwise than impart 
a similar uniformity of tone and cxj)reission to society, wherever 
its influence has extended. Among the many conjectures and theo- 
ries which ingenuity has hazarded, as to the cause of the decline 
of comedy ui latter times, we have never met with this ; and this, 
observation and reflection have convinced us, is a prominent and 
principal one; retarded, perhaps, in its operation, by some of a 
counteracting, though temporary nature, and corroborated b)’^ 
others of a tendency like its own. The uniformity thus induc- 
ed by the concurrence of irresistible events, has been mistaken 
for intentional imitation ; but the reality is, that the ministering 
spirit of variety no longer exists ; and the genius of Shakspeare, 
unrestrained, if his admirers will so have it, by the trammels of 
learning, could not now call from the vasty deep,’’ and give 
his 

“ airy nothingness, 

A local habitation and a name.’* 

Amid the disasters of the twelfth century, first rose, as a writ- 
ten tongue, a language, which having undergone in almost seven 
hundred years no important change, is still unmarked by that 
feebleness of premature decay which indicates and results from 
precocity, and. which, born in the darkness of a barbarous age, 
retains no vestige of its heterogeneous origin. As the language 
of poetry, the Italian is of a later birth than the Spanish, the 
Lingua d’Oc, or the Romance Wallon, which like it arose on the 
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extinction of the corruptevl Latin. The Provencal, confined to 
^ the narrow domain from which it received its name, and conse- 
quently beyond the reach of provincial corruption, in its de- 
velopment, fostered by the rulers of the land, attained, at a very 
early date, a perfection that seemed to promise an extent and 
durability, to which no other languapje could at that period with 
reason aspire. Through the influence of its cultivators, and the 
authority of the princes of Provence, it soon became the social 
language of Europe ; and every poet who sought for reputation 
beyond the circumscribed limits of his native city, was compel- 
led to adopt the Provencal for the expression of the passion from 
which he derived his inspiration. From this it resulted, that the 
troubadours soon spread over all the countries of Europe ; and 
the language of Provence became the language of Verse, even in 
lands in which it had no analogy with the vernacular. The Gcr- 
^man minnesingers, the Italian poets, and the French trouveurs, 
all sang occasionally their canzons and virolays in the beautiful 
Lingua d’Oc ; and the Norman barons of England, with the lion- 
hearted monarcli at their liead, would indulge themselves, after 
the labours of the siege, or the carnage of the fight, in the gentle 
recreations of the sciejice joyeuse. For this the Provencal ap- 
peared to enjoy an extraordinary adaptation, as none of the mo- 
difications of the Latin tongue that have survived it, are found 
to possess ^ts softness along with its variety and flexibility. 
Such was the language, which, after an existence of little more 
than a century, fell, as it were, in a day, and a blow, by the 
extermination of a race of men to whom it owed its creation, 
and who may be said to have washed out its characters with their 
blood, when in the unholy crusade against the Albigcnses, the 
sanguinary fury of De Monfort was permitted to destroy the 
beautiful, muse-hallowed city of Toulouse. 

Very different was the rise, and happily very different the fate, 
of its sister language in Italy. Divided into as many independent 
governments as it had contained cities under the Roman domi- 
nion, and these cities employing a various idiom, formed by the 
combination of the Latin and the languages of their respective 
conquerors, the Italian peninsula was inhabited by a race of men, 
who, separated by certain territorial limits, and seldom enjoying 
a peaceful communication, soon found themselves more effectual- 
ly disunited by a difference of language and of interests that 
rendered familiar intercourse impossible. Hence it followed, 
that if at any time the dialect pecidiar to one province should 
acquire a superior degree of elegance, that of ' every other must 
appear in the light of a patois. Accordingly, Daq|e, in his book, 
^‘De Vulgari Eloquentia,^^ already jnade it a question which 
was the language to be used in writing Italian ; and after decid- 
ing against all the dialects thep in use, and, condemning hi^^ pre- 
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cursors, Guittonc crArezzoand Guido Guinicelli, for not havini; 
written in proper, or in courtly phrase, he declares moderately 
in favour of the llolo2;nese, with a modest intimation that he 
himself was master of the true and only Italian tongue. His 
preceptor, Brunetto Latini, at a still earlier period, composed his 

Tesoro,’’ from which he vainly promised himself immortality, 
in French, and assigned as his reason the universal reception of 
that language. The Romance Wallon was gradually merging in 
the French ; the Spanish, after the poems of the Cid, had pre- 
sented no claim to admiration; the Lingua d’Oc had just become 
extinct; when the narrow territory of the Florentine republic, 
by the almost simultaneous appearance of four individuals, usurp- 
ed at once a pre-eminence, not only over the other districts of 
Italy, but at the same time over every country till then distin- 
guished by letters, sciences, or arts. The direct influence of 
these men on their own and succeeding ages was immense, nor 
has there been an epoch since in Italy, unmarked by the effects 
of their ascendency. Even the present age has been signalized 
by the productions of a writer, in whom the spirit of Dante pre- 
vailed with all the intensity that inspired the canticles of “Para- 
dise” and “Hell.” With these writers the Italian language may 
be said to have reached its highest point of perfection ; nor has 
any thing been added since to its flexibility, its copiousness, and 
its grace. To their success the “ Lingua Toscana’”is indebted 
for that supremacy which has rendered it the better name for 
the language of Daly. By the exertions, and still more by the 
example, of two of these, the study of classic literature was in- 
troduced into Italy, and the foundation laid for^that system of 
education, which was destined, while spreading a benignant light 
on other nations, to repress for centuries, if not for ever, the 
boldness and originality of their own countrymen in every de- 
partment of letters. 

Petrarch, whose example was more pernicious, while his ex- 
ertions were neither more constant nor more successful than 
those of his indefatigable contemporary, in his Latin epistles, 
first taught that it is better to write gracefully than to think 
deeply, and that an easy style is an apology for weakness of ar- 
gument and vacuity of thought. The Italians find matter of tri- 
umph in the number of what they call the learned men who 
flourished after this era in Italy; men with whom the collating 
of manuscripts passed for a labour of intellect, and the collecting 
of glosses for an accumulation of wisdom. Poliziano was the 
earliest, who, indulging his taste for the literature of antiquity, 
retained his native vigour of mind, unimpaired by the contract- 
ing influence of his antiquarian researches. Ilis “Orfeo,” the 
first drama of modern Europe, written in a modern tongue, not- 
witiistanding the pielensions of the Spanish “Celcstina,” evinces 
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a taste, and what is more singular, a daring originality, altogether 
Inconsistent with his general pursuits. During the reign of this 
classic mania, the spirit of comedy revived in Italy, and the 
effect of the predominant character is but too observable on the 
comic stage, to the rearing of which Ariosto and Machiavelli 
did not disdain to contribute assistance. Italian comedy is of 
two kinds, which have not a common origin; the one being imi- 
tated from the Greek, the other being of unmlxcd, and, as it 
were, indigenous growth.. It is by not observing this distinction, 
that most writers have been led into error ; and in condemning 
the comparatively worthless branch, they have imagined a tri- 
umpli over the comic stage of Italy. 

The earliest specinunis of the drama in Italy, are known as 
iho ‘‘ Fal)ulrc Alcllan;e,” tVoin the Oscan city of Atella, whence 
the porfoi’iners in llif*se entertainments were hroiiglit to Home. 
'Wie sturdy citizens of that republic, not willistanding the aver- 
sion with which tlicy looked upon the prof(*ssional hi.^trioneSj 
were contented to concede many privileges to those who minis- 
tered to their amusement in the Alellano plays ; and, as among 
those ])rivilcges, the right of retaining the mask, which the pro- 
fessional histrio was comjjclled to remove whenever his perform- 
ance was not satisfactory to the audience, was secured, the Ro- 
man citizen^ who were not therefore disfranchised, were fre- 
quentl}^ actors in thesti exhibitions. As the power of this peo- 
ple increased, and as they assumed a greater confidence in them- 
selves and in their language,"' another species of thc;itrical en- 
tertainment began to supersede their earlier amusements, and 
the classical comedy arose in their stead, in imitation of the 
‘‘ New Comedy’^ of Athens. TJic mimes^ which at first were 
but appendages of the regular comedy» in the form of intermedes^ 
were soon detached from the parent, and formed a rival candi- 
date for popular favour. To these were added the pantomimes, 
which wore represented entirely to the eye ; and, without the 
aid of words, it will he obvious that the gesticulation by which 
every thing was to be expressed, must have had a natural ten- 
dency to exaggeration. To perform in cither of these was irre- 
mediable disgrace. 

It is probable, that if the actors in the Atellane farces were en- 
dowed with certain privileges, in consequence of the purity o£^ 
their performances, the actors in the mimes w^ere considered infa- 
mous for the opposite reason, though at first they were not remark- 
able for that pruriency which subsequently made the words ml- 
ma and meretrix synonymous, when mimica was defined to be 
^^factorum turpium cum lascivid simulatio.^^ Tlie pantomime 

• The Fabiilac Atellanac’* were recited for a longtime in the Oscan fon^iiet 
even after it had ceased to be u living ^inguage. . » 
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formed for a limited period a more rcvoltinc; exhibition, but its 
ascendency was of shorter duration, and Europe was freed at ^ 
last from so shameful a spectacle. The mimes, on the other 
hand, were never totally su})j)rc.sscd ; and accordingly, as the 
taste for tragedy and comedy declined, the fervour for the 
mimes was redoubled. The successful usurpation of the CicsarS, 
and the final establishment of the imperial authority, completed 
their triumph. The design of ancient comedy was certainly 
never restrained within the strict bounds of decorum ; but tlie 


conduct of the plot was not offensive, and the delicacy of Te- 
rence let down the curtain on those scenes which the eye of 
modesty ought not to witness. Such things, liowov(‘r, were not 
dissembled in the later mimes ; the action was not merely imi- 
tated for the gratification of inijicrial licontiousn(‘ss ; and the 
emperor found willing slaves and parasites in the mimic perform- 
ers, even when, as Lainjiridius says, C(t qutc snlcni shnukit' 
Jieri^ cffici ad vei^um jussil. To this depravity in the people, 
and to this disgraceful supiilencss of the mimics and jianto- 
mimics, must be attributed their surviving amid the general 
wreck of the drama. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, hardly a 
vestige of the stage remained ; and during the long period that 
elapsed, between the reign of that emperor and the time of Char- 
lemagne, no single author appeared to effect the most trifling 
reformation of the theatre, or retard for a momcn£ the process 
of its demolition. Yet the mimes continued to entertain the 


Roman people of both empires, and when indeed the perform- 
ers in them had become unworthy of the regard of honest men, 
then they recovered from the infamy which had before attached 
to their profession, and the females of this class were chosen for 
the wives of the emperors. With difficulty, the fathers of the 
church, availing themselves of the influence with which public opi- 
nion began to invest them, succeeded in partly suppressing these 
representations ; and in so doing, they terminated the career of the 
Roman drama, which had commenced with the Atcllanc farces. 

The dawn of commerce, after a long and gloomy night of 
darkness and ignorance, preceded the dawn of political and in- 
tellectual liberty ; and the formation of new nations out of the 
ruins of the Roman empire, rekindled the. light of civilization. 
With that, the dormant faculties of men began to revive, and the 
imitative propensities, to the innate principles of which has been 
referred the origin of the drama, were the earliest to manifest 
themselves. The clergy, alill under the impression of those of 
their brotherhood who had formerly denounced every species 
of dramatic ^representation, attacked, and endeavoured to re- 
press, the rising, natural, and irrepressible taste ; but, finding it 
too strong and too general, they prudently turned it to account, 
and, by diverting the course of amusement from profane to sa- 
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.creel subjects, they contrived 1o preserve tlioir interest and bene- 
Ticial influence with their flocks. Thus arose the Mysteries, 
whicli in all the southern countries of Europe, and in England 
and Germany, ])rcceded the rise of the national drama. Of this 
kind were the Festa asinaria, &c., performed in the churches 
even after the decree of Innocent III., which prohibited the pro- 
faning of the temples with those extravagancies. The leisure of 
the monks began at last to be employed in compiling the lives 
of the saints, in a form somewhat dramatic ; and this was the 
second step of the drama towards a theatrical character. The 
year 12G0 gave birth, however, to a man, who may be said in- 
deed to have fairly entered the temple of Melpomene, and of- 
fered a tribute and a sacrifice which the goddess could recognise 
according to the form of her accustomed worship. iThis man was 
the Paduan, Albertino Mussati. As in its first progress, so in 
ihis its second career, Italian comedy was at once divided into 
that which has since been called the ^^eruditc,^^ and that which 
has been exclusively the entertainment of the multitude. The 
erudite went on from this period, slowly advancing : the mys- 
teries and extravagancies being obliged to change their nature, 
in order to keep pace with the improvements of succeeding ge- 
nerations, attained their climax in the time of Lorenzo de Me- 
dici, after which they fell into disrepute, till the decline of the 
regular drama. They then appeared again in the form of the 
‘^^commedia delP arte,’’ supposed to contain the united proper- 
ties of the mimes and the Fabula:^ Atellanm. These jnystcrics, 
or sacred farces, were written, some in Latin, and some in the 
vulgar tongue ; and so long as the question of pre-eminence was 
yet undecided between them and the erudite, comedy, the culti- 
vators of this species of jjoctry were among the most accredited 
scholars of Italy, for talent, learning, and taste. 

. llcfore the year 1330, Mussati had written his tragedies of 
the Eccerinis and the %/ichillcis, in imitation of Seneca. The 
attempt was not altogether unsuccessful, and his works are 
curious, as the earliest essays in dramatic composition after 
the return of civilization to Europe. One of them is printed 
in Muratori’s magnificent collection of the “ Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores,” Fifty years had elapsed, since Albertino had taken, 
with these plays, undisputed possession of the Latin scene ; when 
Petrarch, yet a youth, prepared to enter the lists against him, 
with his comedy of the Phitologia, This comedy, the delicate 
taste of its author rejected, as soon as he arrived at an age ko 
judge his own i)crformanccs. The example of Petrarch was 
immediately followed by many less exalted aspii^nts, and the 
number of Latin comedies increased in rapid succession. But none 
of these have survived, except as curiosities of literatuni, and 
they arc consequently unworthy of particular notice. The^^CcplAi' 
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las” of Correggio, aiul the works of Nolturno, may, pcrluips, be^ 
excepted ; the hrsi, as an embryo sketch of a species of com- 
position in which the Italians have since been eminently sue* 
ccssful; the second, as having furnished the earliest hint for the 
opera, resulting in the creation of a new department of drama- 
tic poetry, the alpha and omega of wliicli was Metastasio. La- 
tin comedy continued to languish into life till the commence- 
ment of the fifteenth century, when it 1 ‘cachcd the greatest ma- 
turity, (for we will not say perfection,) to which it ever attained. 
From this period we may date the establishment of that influ- 
ence to w’hich we have already alluded, the succi^ss of Ver- 
gerio, and of the more celebrated Leon liattista Alb(;rti, tend- 
ing greatly to increase it, and to confirm the habits of tlndr con- 
iemporaric^s. 'fhe authority of Pomponius LadUvS, and of the 
Cardinal Riario, continued to cherish tlie unnatural propensity 
which the influence of llie Petrarchists liad begotten ; and th^ 
first triumph of their care, was the representation of the %tlsina- 
ria of Plautus, performed on the Quirinal hill, before an im- 
mense concourse of persons, assembled to sanction, as it were, 
the sacrifice of their literary independence, at the shrine of af- 
fectation and pedantry. But an era was just about to dawn, 
which, for a century and a half, attracted to Italy the eyes of all 
the world. Within this period it was that she gave to poetry a 
Sannazaro, an Ariosto, and a Tasso ; to Idstory a \3uicciardini 
and a Sarpi ; to philosophy a Machiavclli ; to science a Galileo 
and a Torricelli ; to painting a Raphael ; and to painting, poe- 
try, sculpture, and architecture, a Michel Angelo. The history 
of letters, wliicli is the histor)^ of intellect, cannot be under- 
stood, nor its progress appreciated, from a mere list of authors 
and of their ^vorks, with the dates of their api)carance aflixed : 
to comprehend properly both the one and the other ; to esti- 
mate fairly the exertion of mind ; it is necessary to lake it in 
connexion with the situation of the times, and the posture of 
affairs, in the midst of which such exertion may have been 
made. 

In England, the sturdy character of the people was impressed 
on all their amusements. The stage was there an entertainment 
for the populace, and divided their favour with the sterner de- 
lights of bull baiting and the bear garden. Unprotected by royal 
favour, and rarely sustained by individual patronage, the drama 
struggled for years, through a neglected infancy, to a proud and 
independent, but misshapen and rugged maturity. Such was the 
comedy (be it noted with reverence,) of Sliakspeare, of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, ^of Shirley, and notwithstanding all that has been 
said of his correctness and classicality, of rare Ben Jonson. 
Like this it continued to be, till the foppery of a succeeding age 
coRVerted it into a more polished but emasculated and less durable 
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entertainment for wits and ^ courtiers. But the state of society 
^n Italy would not have suffered such a progression ; and unassist- 
ed by the protection, or rather by the direction of the aristocracy, 
Italian comedy could never have risen above the absurdity of 
the mysteries, or the rude exhibitions of the commedia a sog- * 
getto.^^ To the encouragement afforded to letters by men in 
authority, we are indebted for the imjirovement in moral feeling, 
and in intellectual character, which has happened in Italy in 
spite of political degradation and of the annihilation of her na- 
tional rights. Before the seventeenth century, in the midst of 
war and devastation, the arts and sciences, and most of all, the 
belles lettres had llourislied in Italy ; during that century, 
thougli the arts still flourished, and though science continued its 
march, the belles lettres, and poetry in particular, had fallen to 
so low a condition, that to have flourished in 1600 is now a 
•disqualification and a disgrace. Many ingenious reasons have 
been assigned for this apparent phenomenon, but neither Tira- 
boschi, nor any other Italian writer, has dared to examine the 
question with a view to ils elucidation; and there is an evident 
want of good faith in their solutions. The spirit of freedom, and 
the pride ^^of Persia conquered,” produced the age of yEschy- 
lus, and the tragedy of the ^^Persie;” the excitement of the Pe- 
lojionnesian war produced the age of Pericles; but what were 
the fruits ot tlie rulft of the thirty tyrants; what the intellectual 
glories that illustrated the victories of the [Macedonian king! 

"J'he first genuine Italian comedy is the Galandi;ia” of Car- 
dinal Bibbiena. An analysis of this play would shock the 
reader, who should remember that it was performed for the 
amusement of the holy fathers of tlie cliurcli, and tlio elite of the 
clergy, in the presence of the ladies of tlie court ; more especially 
as the marriage ceremony forms, in the lioinan church, a sacra- 
ment; and as the violation of this ordinance constitutes the wit 
of the scene, if not the subject of the piece. Apart from this 
defect, the ‘^Calandria” possesses excellencies of a superior or- 
der, presenting few indications of the infancy of the art. Indeed 
it would be preposterous to call that the production of the infancy 
of an art, which is but of five or ten years earlier date than an- 
other, the offspring of its maturity. In epic and in lyric poetry, 
the early writers are generally found to possess, in a great de- 
gree, the excellencies required in their dejiartmcnts; and it rarely 
happens that a subsequent age produces a rival for their honours. 
But in the drama, the first essays have always been rude, and 
our recollection of successive efforts to improve, and of the names 
of successive improvers, precedes, for a long series of compara- 
tively fruitless attempts, the perfect specimens which later dra- 
matists have left for our admiration. Thus Thespis and Susarion 
preceded Chjerilus and EupoMs, who were succeeded by ^isftby- 
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lus and Aristophanes. But the rcv('rsc of this apjdies to the^ 
comic drama of modern Italy, and for the obvious reason tlial 
the erudite comedy was not of true Italian birth, nor could it 
become the entertainment of the multitude, being the produce 
of a refined and imitative age, for the pleasure of a limited and 
exclusive order of men. Introduced, therefore, at a fortunate 
moment, it did not require successive efibrts and progressive im- 
provement to produce a ])erfect copy. 

Bernardo Divizi, from the place of his birth surnamed Bib- 
biena, was born in the year 147(), and became, tlirough tlie in- 
fluence of his brother, attached to the person of Giovanni dc 
Medici, a short time before the elevation of that prince to the 
cardinalate. By Bil)bicna^s contrivance, his patron, then only 
thirty-six years of age, was chosen in the stead of Julius II., 
when the death of that j)oiitifr left a vacancy to be supplied in 
the apostolic chair of St. Peter. An early act of the newly creat- 
ed pope, was the elevation of Ids faithful and favourite attendant 
to that rank from wide!) he had just been promoted. But his 
sense of obligation did not rest satisfied with this one act of 
bounty, and Cardinal Bibbiena, by the generosity of his mas- 
ter, was frequently enabled to afford that aid to letters, to 
which his nature had previously inclined him, when a limited 
fortune would not permit him to gratify the feelings and the taste, 
which, in the midst of state affairs and ecclesiastical intrigues, 
were always paramount with this singularly inconsistent cha- 
racter. In, the nddst of these successes, and of the hopes 
which Bibbiena had reason to found on them, his expectations 
were suddenly blasted by the very means which he had provid- 
ed for their realization ; as Leo could not forgive the ambition 
which had calculated on his death for the attainment of its views. 
Bibbiena died in 1520, of mortification of spirit, or, as some be- 
lieve, of poison ; and the partisans of the reformation, in allud- 
ing to his death, were not sparing of insinuations against the 
honesty of the pope. Such was the author of the Calandria, and we 
have thought fit to dwell thus upon the incidents of his connex- 
ion with Leo, who, though not himself a comic author, can not 
but be looked upon as intimately connected with the history of 
comedy, in the character of the patron of its restorer to Europe. 

The reader should licar in mind that t)>c Calandria was not in- 
tended as a representation of character or manners ; belonging 
rather, to that which has received the distinguishing appellation 
of the comedy of intrigue. It is as such that it received, and that 
it still enjoys, after a lajise of more than three centuries, the ap- 
probation of the polite in every nation of Europe. 

Lidio and Santilla, twin brother and sister, having escaped in 
early youth from the sack of Modon, their native city, Lidio ar- 
rives in Italy, where after many years he learns that his sister 
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is also living. At Florence, whither he had gone in search of 
khcr, he becomes enamoured of Fulvia, the wife of Calandro, into 
whose service he artfully contrives to introduce his valet, Fes- 
senio, for the pur])osc of carrying on the intrigue, which Fulvia, 

nothing lotli,’^ had encouraged him to commence. Lidio, for- 
greater security, assuming the name and attire ot his sister San- 
tilla. Witli this pretended Santilla, Calandro falls in love; and 
confiding to Fessenio his secret, the crafty valet perceives the 
advantage to which this, may be turned for the interest of his 
master. It is agreed tJiat Calandro shall be carried in a case or 
coflin, (tlic words being s)nionymous in Italian,) to the house of 
his mistress ; but a difliculty arises just as the matter is settled, 
whicli the imperturbability of Fessenio can hardly withstand. 
Having agreed to the mode of conveyance, Calandro observes, — 

‘‘There is still one thing; one dilHculty which you must remove. Must I 
?lecp, or must J remain aAvakc in tlic cotihi ^ 

Fessenio. Asleep or awake ! tVliat a question I Do you not know, that in 
the street we w^alk ; at the table we eat ; in bed we sleep ; and in the colHn we 
die ^ 

Calandro, That I understand ; but how will I come to life again ? 

Fessenio. I need not inform you, (yalandro, lliat the living are only distin- 
guislicd by motion from the dead. Now, therefore, by following my instruc- 
tions, you shall surely revive.^* 

After a number of lively scenes and amusing incidents, pro- 
duced by tlje occasional appearance at one time of Lidio and of 
Santilla at another ; an accidental meeting of the brother and 
sister at the house of Fulvia brings about a recognition, which, by 
explaining the former mistakes, produces the denouccnent. 

In all that relates to style, the composition of this play is un- 
exceptionable. The humour of the incidents, and the sprightli- 
ness of the dialogue, are sustained from first to last. Signorelli 
objects to a want of art in the arrangement, and an improbabi- 
lity in the details of the action, for which reason he assigns a vast 
superiority to the comedies of Ariosto. But if wc cannot charge 
the poet of the Orlando with the defects objected to in the Calan- 
driuj we shall be able to show that he is wanting in at least as 
important particulars, which should have made the learned secre- 
tary more guarded in the expression .of his preference. Yet wc do 
not concur in the hastily formed opinion of Andres ; and though 
the faults which he indicates do certainly exist in the dramatic 
writings of Ariosto, they arc neither so prominent nor so per- 
vading as to justify the critic^s indiscriminate censure. Between 
the Calandria, the Negromante, and the Suppositi, we should 
hesitate to judge ; but we should htfve no hesitation in denying 
to the best of these, the rank which some would claim for them, 
beside the Mandragola of Machiavelli. The Cakindria is writ- 
ten in prose, and on this account it has been obliged to sustain 
severe and repeated attacks ; yet, though many since that time 
have been vyritten in verse, tlic greater number and the best of 
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Italian comedies are in prose. The satires of Ariosto, in their ve- 
nomlcss severity, their easy and careless complainings, boar thc^ 
seal of his open, pliant, generous disposition ; but it is this dis- 
position, and the facility with which he indulged it, that blunt- 
ed the point of his comedy, and rendered it obnoxious to the cri- 
ticism of Andres. 

The singular aversion with which he beheld every plan to re- 
move him from Ihc quiet of his home, even when the removal 
was accompanied by the most flattering prospects of permanent 
good; the facility, or rather the eagerness with which he sur- 
rendered the ollices of trust or of honour in various instances 
confided to his charge ; his refusal to attend his patron, tlie car- 
dinal Hippolito, by wliich he forfeited the aflection of that pre- 
late ; wxre but the indulgence of that pliysical supineness, which 
sensibly affects the best of his compositions, but which must 
not, and, indeed, which can not, in Ariosto, be mistaken for iir* -- 
erlncss of mind. In this manner, we account for the want of 
continuity in the parts of liis principal poem, so often alluded 
to, and so much the theme of censure to his enemies, and of apo- 
logy or eulogy to liis admirers. The choice of the cardinal as 
a protector for a man of Ariosto’s temper, was inauspicious— 
and Hippolito may certainly be thought worthy of excuse, it 
he did not examine with an unprejudiced judgment the offer- 
ing of a dependant who exhibited so little sympatliy with his 
feelings, and no interest in his pursuits, and whose works were 
probably the fruits of his indifference to the cares of his enter- 
tainer. Yet, when those sentiments of friendship had subsided, 
under the influcnc.e of which Ariosto and the cardinal Hippolito 
had entered into the relation of client and patron, the former 
was still permitted to enjoy the pension which the bounty of the 
latter had bestowed, though the services, in anticipation of which 
it had been conferred, were no longer to be performed. 

In his youth, Ariosto had written two comedies in prose. 
These, at the court of Alphonso of Este, he remodelled, writ- 
ing them in verse, in imitation of the Tercntian drama, to which 
he was by disposition more strongly inclined than to the Plau- 
tian.* He was the author, besides, of two other comedies, com- 
posed also in tlic verse called by the Italians Sdrucciolo.” 
This measure consists of twelve syllables, of which the eleventh 
and twelfth arc unaccented ; and if it prove disagreeable to the Ita- 
lian ear, accustomed to the unaccented eleventh in their heroic 
verse, the English reader may imagine the effect which it would 
produce upon his own. The too laudatory Ginguen6 expresses 
surprise at themeglect with which these works have been treat- 
ed by ages that have acknowledged the genius and comic inven- 

^ Giiigucnd is of the contrary opinion ; it is difficult to imagine why. 
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lion of the author. <^They formed/’ says he, ‘4he delight of 
ithe century for which they were composed ; but it is now bare- 
ly remembered that Ariosto was the author of certain come- 
dies.”^ The same author, to whom it is impossible not to refer 
continually in treating of Italian literature, considers that the 
modern Italians have departed from the sustained urbanity of 
their ancient models, in the introduction, particularly, of a less 
restricted satire. In this, the historian can easily be borne out 
by numberless citations from the four comedies of Ariosto, and 
still more from a fifth, which he left unfinished at his death. 
But when he continues to liken the Italian theatre of the age of 
Leo, to the Athenian in the days of Pericles, it is impossible 
not to conclude, that he never made himself acquainted with the 
few remains of that singular branch of Grecian literature, (which 
it would be difficult to believe of Ginguene,) or that he carried 
to the perusal very little of that critical spirit with which he has 
investigated and analysed the literature of Italy. 

It has already been said, that we do not consider the design 
of Ariosto’s comedy as an improvement upon that of Bibbiena’s. 
The Calandria appeared during the pontificate of Leo X., but be- 
fore 1512, which is the date of the representation of the ^^Cas- 
saria,” the earliest of Ariosto’s comedies. His ^‘Negromante” 
was performed the first time in 1528. In the revolution of so few 
years, mucUP improvement could not have been made in the art, 
but we do not believe, that, taking the end which was proposed 
by the Italian comic 'writers, the art itself was ^susceptible of im- 
provement, except so far as the first essayist may have been less 
capable, by nature and education, than his successors. 

Of Ariosto’s plays, the ‘^Negromante” is that which we pre- 
fer. It is distinguished from the Cassaria,” and the other co- 
medies of its author, as well as from the Calandria, by its moral 
scope and tendency. But it must not be understood from this, 
that its object was specially to convey a moral lesson, and much 
less, that the sentiments or the conduct of the plot w’ere so de- 
signed ; yet it certainly resulted in a moral ; which can be said 
of none of the comic pieces that preceded it. The belief in ne- 
cromancy was prevalent in the time of Ariosto, and the tend- 
ency of this comedy was, undoubtedly, to bring that art and its 
professors into contempt. So far, and no farther, extends the 
morality of ^‘11 Negromante.” There is one characteristic ex- 
cellence in all the comedies of this celebrated author, the evi- 
dent facility, namely, with which they are written, and a cer- 
tain coup de main style in which the characters are sketched. 


There is an English translation of one of these, by an author of some re- 
pute in his day 5 — « The Supposes,” a comedie written in the Italian tongue by 
Anosto. Presented at Gray’s Inn in 1 ^ 66 . By George Gascoigne. " • 
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We say sketched, because, unless it be in tlie Ncpjromante/’ 
we do not meet with any Ihinj^ finished in the way of character ;/ 
and it is the want of this, which gives them the tameness imput- 
ed to them by the Spanish critic, who could not, perhaps, dis- 
cover those graces of style, wliich a native Italian can almost ac- 
cept in lieu of surjjrising incident, and even of striking delinea- 
tion of character. It is this defect, too, it scorns to us, which ren- 
ders them inferior to the Calandria; as a comparative inferiority 
in the same particular, places that comedy, in its turn, below the 
Mandragola. 

Those who have become acquainted with the name of the Flo- 
rentine secretary, from general report, will anticipate in a come- 
dy from his pen, a sombre picture of refined and fearless depra- 
vity; those who know him from the story of his life, will won- 
der that such a production could flow from a mind harassed like 
his, by ceaseless carets, for himself, for his family, and for post«»- 
rity. We ourselves confess, that in writing his name we can 
scarcely refrain from attempting his eulogium, but we think 
upon his epitaph and arc silent. The sufferings and sorrows of 
Tasso have been hallowed by the genius of the tcndcrcst and 
most enthusiastic of poets : — we mingle in the feelings, the im- 
patience, the indignation of the high spirit, whose loftiness has 
been destroyed by the cruelty of oppression and the ignominy 
of relentless slander ; but wc feci that that spirit is‘broken, and 
we know that it is kindred in weakness to our own. The inju- 
ries of Dante, ennobled in our minds by his bolder temper, and 
more impeluous imagination, and presented, in characters inde- 
lible, to our recollection, in every line of his immortal Hcll,^^ 
excite and elevate us ; but wc arc made too sensible that he re- 
quires not our sympathy ; that he is raised above the level of our 
feelings by his inaccessible dignity, and fortified against the at- 
tacks which wc should dread for his sake, by the invincible force 
of his pride. 

But it is not with Macliiavclli as with these. Exalted like 
Dante above his contemporaries, and abandoned like Tasso to 
the persecution of fortune, he stands midway between the chil- 
ling awe which repels the sympathy we would offer to Dante, 
and the somewhat humbling com])assioi> that weeps over the 
sorrows of Tasso. The history of human suffering and of hu- 
man endurance, presents to the imagination nothing more sub- 
lime than the retirement of Machiavelli, abandoned by the 
powerful, in poverty and disgrace, surviving the pain and the 
ignominy of the torture without bitterness, but not without in- 
tensity of feel[.ng, retaining a gentle recollection of his wrongs, 
resigned, but not indifferent, and working for that posterity 
which he knew would not acknowledge his labours. Bmthius, 
with his ^^Consolations of Philosophy,’^ is little to the image of 
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Machiavclli, soliciting from a friend, yet faithful to his adversi- 
j^ty, an employment and a livelihood. The tone of patient resig- 
nation in wliich the petition is expressed ; the manly resolution 
with which he anticipates its incnicacy ; the dignity of conscious 
superiority with which he sets fortli his claims ; contain a precept 
gnd a moral beyond all that the sentences of philosopliy could 
teach. Had he felt less, Macliiavclli would have been less a man ; 
for liis were the wrongs tliat call on man lo feel ; oppression and 
contumely, suspicion, neglect, and the rack ; had he complained, 
he would have been less a sage : bad he resisted, he would have 
been less a victim and a martyr. As he was, we behold him suf- 
ficiently allied to our nature to enlist our warmest sympathy, and 
just enough above it, to forbid the rude olFcr of its homage; we 
approach his privacy as a sanctuary, and lay down «at its thresh- 
old the Iribctte of our affection; but we dare not intrude upon 
the solitude of his thoughts, to disturb the l)cauty, the harmony, 
the gentleness of his meditations. Sucli arc the sentiments with 
which we read his private correspondence, after having beheld 
him in his more commanding appearance, as author of the 

Prince, the ^^Discorsi,^^ ^*Thc art of War,^^ and the His- 
tory of Florence.’’ The contradictions of human nature account 
for the existence of the ^^Mandragola.” This, because it is the 
best, has been mistaken for the only comedy of the Italian thea- 
tre. Even’^lhose who know little of Italy, and nothing of lier 
literature, can recognise an indefinite acquaintance with the name 
of the Mandragoia,” and by a mental reservation, exempt 
it from the general denunciations which they pour *out against 
Italy, Italian superstition, Italian literature, and, in a word, Ita- 
lian degeneracy. There is no production of any age, which in 
sinning contra bonus mores,” requires the interposition of the 
shield, which a reference to the times and the manners of the 
times allowed us to interpose between an author so sinning and 
his condemnation. It was well observed by Ginguene in regard 
to this play, that nothing more perfectly illustrates the history 
of manners, than the performance of this piece before a promis- 
cuous audience of men, women, and children, in the days of 
Leo X., of which very play it is apprehended that the bare ana- 
lysis might now prove offensive to ears polite. 

Without wanting the principal characteristics of the comedy 
ofintriguc, the ^^Mandragola” may, in certain regards, be con- 
sidered the earliest specimen of the comedy called ^^of cha- 
racter,” and to the invention of wh|ph the French lay claim, on 
the strength of the productions of Molicrc. We dare not ven- 
ture upon an abstract of this play, yet we feci that it is not pos- 
sible to impart an adequate idea of the excellence of the execution 
of this unfortunate design, without a full and perfect exposition of 
the plot. The protagonist is idiewr A7c/a,aiul the prcdoihiMant 
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attribute of his character, is an unsuspecting fatuity. But this grand 
attribute is not forced upon the notice of the reader in any act of^ 
striking absurdity, nor by any expression of uncommon extrava- 
gance. Less still is it discoverable in any outward peculiarity, 
which it is easy for a writer of ordinary abilities to fix upon an 
individual, and hold him up to ridicule. It is nevertheless cer- 
tain, that Messer Nicia is found in various situations suflicieiilly 
ludicrous; but he is never thrust into them ; he falls into them 
naturally, and, as it were, inevitabl}% by the force of circum- 
stance, and the unfortunate or malicious genius of his imbecility. 
Yet he may pass through an isolated scene without exciting any 
special wonder at his in^Jrmit3^ Tint in connexion, Avith the 
whole, or rather with every part, or to sj)eak more definitely 
still, with every word, this characteristic appears conspicuously, 
in his conduct, his language, and his constitution. It is this 
management of his subject that keeps it in nature; for, but as 
Machiavclli has contrived it, Avould it be possible that Messer 
Nicia himself should not suspect, at least so much of his defi- 
ciency as to secure himself from the jests, and from tlic difficul- 
ties to which it exposes him ? If indeed he could have had be- 
fore his eyes the whole series of his conduct; if he could have 
had before his mind’s eye the words he had spoken and the things 
he had done, Messer Nicia was not such a fool but that he could 
have pronounced upon them a pretty accurate jud^ent. The 
doctor, (for such is his title,) discusses points of learning with no 
inconsiderable fluency ; the by-ways of metaphysics arc higli- 
ways to him, and all the duties arising out of the domestic rela- 
tions, to him arc the results of moral philosophy carefully deduc- 
ed and committed to practice. And how should one who knows 
and does all this, be led to suspect himself a fool ! Yet such is 
Nicia, and withal the most harmless, though we cannot commend 
him for the most innocent of the genus. 

The author indulges, in this comedy, a deeper and bitterer 
satire than any of his contemporaries had ventured on, nor did 
his successors dare as much, with the exception of Aretino alone; 
and the satire of this latter, though still more violent, had no- 
thing of the philosophy of Machiavelli’s. It is said that all the 
principal characters of the ^‘Mandragola” had their counterparts 
in Florence, in the circle of Machiavelli’s acquaintance ; and it 
is added, that being present at the performance of this satire, 
which was levelled against their characters, they could not refuse 
to recompense the wit of the author with as hearty a laugh as 
that with which the sallies of humour were greeted by the part 
of the audiencf whose withers were unwrung.” Machiavelli 
appears to have felt that this was not the work which was ex- 
pected from the employment of his leisure, however excellent 
he might have known it to be, in its kind, and that a short apo- 
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* logy might be serviceable in clearing the way for its reception. 

^ut the same leisure that produced the Mandragola/^ gave birth 
to the noblest production of the age, the Discorsi sopro Le 
deche di Tito LivioP The Mandragola/’ says Voltaire, is 
worth all the comedies of Aristophanes.’’ This may be, or it 
may not; but it is equally true that his treatise of the ‘‘Prince” 
is worth all the comedies of Aristophanes, and the remark might 
just as well have been made of that dissertation as of the “Man- 
dragola,” if it were intended to imply any similarity or affinity 
in the comedies of the Athenian and the Florentine. 

At the period at which the drama in Italy had made such ad- 
vancement towards its meridian, it was just beginning, in other 
countries, to appear above the butfooneries, of which a few re- 
main as striking illiistralions of the rudeness of the tiines.^ The 
Shaksperian drama had not 5^ct risen, nor had Marlow appeared, 
to prepare the way for succeeding worthies of the Elizabethan 
age; and the brightest luminaries of the Britisli stage, were the 
epigrammatist Heywood, and liishop Hale. 

The plays which we have vso far considered, may rank as the 
first and highest order of Italian comedy; nor can the harmoni- 
ous verse and Tuscan purity of Hentivoglio, entitle him to a 
place which his admirers would assert for him beside the least 
of these. The second class is naturally more extensive, and if 
the dramas^f which it is composed be less eminent for inven- 
tion, they arc by no means inferior in entertainment. The Ital- 
ians have made various essays to refine their, versification, but 
the result of every effort lias tended to discouragc’the experi- 
ment, and leaves but little hope of improving upon the models 
of the four great masters of Italian poetry. Among the many 
innovations, and the numerous failures of this kind, there is none 
more remarkable than one by Alamanni, the celebrated author 
of one of the finest Georgies in the world. The importance 
which we attach, however, to this innovation, arises, not so much 
from the influence of its example, as from the authority of its 
inventor, and the celebrity of his name. His comedy of the 
Flora is admired in spite of its unfortunately constructed verse ; 
averse the least harmonious that ever was contrived by a musical 
ear, consisting of sixteen syllables, of which the reader in vain 
endeavours to catch and retain the inflections and cadences. 

The long line of dramatists who succeeded Bibbiena, Ariosto, 
and Machiavelli, have been consigned to oblivion, the good and 
the bad; and if, in Italy, they are jitill permitted to slumber in 
forgetfulness, we shall not be guilty of the preposterous attempt 

• So Me as the reign of Louis XIV., Gassendi complalbs, that in parts of 
France, the very lowest species of dramatic exhibitions, even below the Myste- 
ries, and resembling the "Festu Asinaria,” were allowed to form the chief amuse- 
ment of the enlightened people of diat nation. • 
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to vindicate their reputation or their worth. Even Piccolomini, 
the prince of writers, is remembered but by name, as his work^ 
form no part of an lUilian’s miscellaneous library. Hut in the 
list of these writers, there is one whose name it has not been 
possible to forget; and the memory of Aretino has been handed 
from age to age, to unmingled execration, the infamy which 
attaches to his character having rescued his name from oblivion. 
It was natural that the jesuit Tiraboschi should feel unkindly to- 
wards the heretic Aretino ; but it was not to 1)e expected that 
the historian, so illustrious for his accuracy, for his zeal for truth, 
and for Jiis iin|)artiality, slmuld so far forget those proud sources 
of his glory, as to descend to prevarication and falsehood, in 
order to blacken the memory of a wronged but still famous name. 
The principal defect which really detracted from the merit of 
this injured writer, was an overweening vanity ; and the titles of 
the ^^Divine,^^ the “Scourge of Princes/’ “Peter Aretino, by the 
grace of God a freeman, and born to speak the truth,” bestow- 
ed upon himself in his writings, are evidence of this defect, 
which we shall neither ])alliate nor disguise. Hut if vanity be at 
all times a venial oircnce, how shall we blame it in him for 
whose favour the emulation of princes was excited, whose levee 
was more thronged than that of the most powerful monarch, and 
whose friendship was sought by the great in power, the power- 
ful in wealth, and the glorious in fame ! In regard t^ that which 
has been called his mercenary disposition, there arc, fortunately 
for his vindicatiop, still existing, monuments of his self respect 
and sense of dignity, altogether irreconcilable with such a ])ro- 
pensity. His letter to Luigi Gonzaga, a prince of tlie royal house 
of Mantua, while it makes manifest this feeling of self respect, 
in the rejection of an unworthy and degrading tribute from that 
prince, evinces at the same time a disregard for money when 
weighed against his own esteem, and exonerates him from the 
charge alleged against him by Tiraboschi, of being, notwith- 
standing his appellation of the Scourge of Princes,” their mi- 
serable flatterer. We transcribe it, as a curious specimen of his 
style in addressing those in authority : — 

The Magnifico M. Gritti has conveyed to me two stanzas of your compo- 
sition, and Scipio Costanzo has caused me to receive the sum of money which ’ 
you directed him to place at my disposal. Now, inasmuch as the first requires 
luy opinion in regard to their poetic merit, and as tlic second requires my ac- 
knowledgments for an act of courtesy, I must say, that if you knew as well how 
to be generous, as to indite verses, Alexander and Caesar might go hide their 
heads. Devote yourselfi tliereforc^, henceforward, to the making of rhymes ; 
as liberality is not your profession, and as it is evident that you have not the 
slightest predisposition thereunto.” 

But his affectionate attention to the wounded, defeated, and 
dying soldier, in whose patronage he had lived, amid the splen- 
douFS of his prosperity, and whose adversity he did not desert ; 
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the courageous exposure of his person, to gain for his fallen pro- 
,;^cctor admittance to a place of safety, when the ptes of Man- 
tua were closed against him by order of Frederick Gonzaga; 
the impassioned eloquence, which affection made passionate, 
that prevailed upon the suspicious fears of that prince to receive 
the dangerous guest ; the menial offices performed at the dying 
bed of ins failing friend, without the hope of even a meniaPs 
recompense ; tluvse are traits which should not be lost sight 
of, when he is accused of vices which llie example of a profli- 
gate age, and the influence of a profligate court, made light in 
his eyes, and when an estimate of his character is held up for 
the sentence of jiosterity. The jiicturc of Giovanni de Medici, 
by Julio Romano, is a lasting monument of Arctino’s gratitude. 

The most remembered of his works are his five comedies ; 
and with his letUirs, and his tragedy of ‘^Orazia,’^ they arc the 
only portion of his voluminous writings that deserve remem- 
brance. The pervading defects of these plays, arc a mcagrcncss 
of plot, a barrenness of incident, and a total want of action. 
Yet, with these defects, they are the most entertaining dramas 
of the Italian stage. We would not compare them, as comedies, 
with the Mandragola^ but we would compare them with that 
or with any other production of the human intellect, as mere 
effusions of wit. They are filled with allusions to the paintings 
of celcbratcM artists then alive ; and by their introduction, and 
by other similar means, the author has imparted to his scenes a 
spice of reality, which gives them a peculiar racincss^and inter- 
est, The characters of his day arc as familiar to this genera- 
tion as to their own, and we lend •urselvcs to the illusion which 
places us in familiar contact with Titian and. with Michel An- 
gelo. The plays of Aretino arc but so many scenes, in which 
it is impossible not to admire the sprightliness and caustic style, 
but which continually excite regret, that they arc not united by 
some more palpable bond. The Cortigiana,^’ in which the dia- 
logue is most easy, most urbane, and, perhaps, most entertain- 
ing, is very little more than the visit of the Sanese M. Maco to 
Rome, for the purpose of gaining instruction in the ways of 
fashion and the courtier\s aiis. This is the plot, the action, and 
almost the denouement ; and this alone is sufficient to carry the 
reader through a comedy of more than two hundred pages oc- 
tavo. M. Maco, indeed, may compare with Messer Nicia, except 
That Nicia is more closely connected with the incidents of the 
drama. The style of Aretino is open to censure, but his Ora- 
zia^^ is written with a truly Roman dignity and chasteness, the 
character both of thought and expression being<gadmirably sus- 
tained. This tragedy, but for the infamy which accompanies 
the mention of its author^s name, and which has prevented the 
world from knowing the merit of his works', would unquestiou - 
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ably have ranked above the ^^Torrismondo/^ the ^^Orbecche/^ 
or any tragedy of the sixteenth century. / 

No department of letters was more cultivated than comedy, 
during the sequel of this its brightest era, and the highest dig- 
nitaries of the church and of the state began to consider it a 
source of additional glory, to crown their honours with the ap- 
plause of the theatre. Lorenzino de’ Medici, at the very mo- 
ment in wliicli he may have been planning the death of the ty- 
rant Alexander, was engaged in writing tlic Aridosio,^^ which 
ranks among llui best productions of its ej)och. It has been else- 
where observed, that the most glorious period of this epoch was 
past, and that the decline of its brilliancy was visible, though 
faintly, in this latter portion. It had, however, one peculiarity, 
which renders it worthy of notice, and which, had it been ob- 
servable in the early writers of this golden age of Italian come- 
dy, would have placed them on an eminence from which they 
never could have been dislodged. This was a more decided 
originality of design, and a departure from the rules of their 
classic models ; but, unhappily, writers of taste did not begin 
to avail themselves of the prerogatives which taste and talent 
acquire, in throwing off the garb of imitation and the fetters of 
authority, till the unrestrained license of tasteless innovators 
had already begun to demand the repressing hand of a redoubled 
authority. Giambattista Gelli, in the prologue to hit; ^^Sporta,’^ 
set forth, that the catastrophe should not be produced by the 
discovery Qtiid r^cos^nition of children^ lost in their infancy^ 
which do not occur in these modern times, hut by the natural 
events of civil and domestic life.^^ Tliis was a great step, and 
first presented comedy to the Italians in a modern attire. The 
Straccioni’^ of Caro is an early specimen of the sentimental 
comedy, which had its origin, perhaps, in the ^^Hecyra and, 
as it did not carry its sentiment to the excess which has since 
disfigured English comedy, it may be looked upon as a not 
unworthy attempt to vary and improve the national drama. But 
the great innovation of this century was introduced by Raphael 
Borghini, in his Donna Costante,^’ the original of the tragi- 
comedy, a department of the drama than which no other has 
run a longer or more successful career. 

Thus we have seen, in Ital)^, the dawn of the comic drama, 
the revival of the classical comedy, and the origin of the senti- 
mental ;*and having accompanied its progress through its most 
auspicious era, we arc now •to contemplate it in the decline and 
fall, and second regeneration. Towards the end of this century, 
numerous causes combined to pervert and destroy the taste which 
its commencement had created for the ordinary branches of tra- 
ge^ and comedy. The advancement of the pastoral drama, 
ana the still greater improvement and encouragement of the 
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musical taslc, were the most efficient ; but it is to the abilities 
tlisplaycd by certain eminent inclividualSj in the personation of 
the parts of Formica ^ Fascaidello^ Pasqvclla^ &c., prototypes 
of tlie dramatis j^ersonm of the ^^commedla dclP arle,^^ that 
Si 2 ;norcHi refers the decline of the erudite comedy. Among the 
performers in these recitations, were Torricelli, Cailo Dati, and 
tlie admirable Salvator Rosa. We may form an estimate of the 
eflect produced l)y these performances in Italy, by comparing it 
with the success which attended similar e\hibitions in France, 
when the Italian Scaramvccia, a professional actor in these 
farces, passed over to that country to thin tlic theatres, and dis- 
credit tin? attractions of Molicre. Here, then, we behold the 
^^comniedia dell’ arte” exalting itself, and beginning to excite 
the attention of the most respectable classes. Yet the erudite 
comedy did not perish at once ; and if the example of Porta, 
one of its most successful supporters, had been emulated, it 
might have been sustained against the encroachments of the ])as- 
toral drama, the opera, and the ‘^coinmedia a soggetto.” Bui 
the necessity of present support, and the craving after contem- 
porary applause, presented a too cogent stimulus ; and the pre*- 
vailing taste for musical representations was met by tJic come- 
dians with a species of drama, which, as they could not call it 
comedy, and which, as it had not the Aristotelian requisites, 
they did nof presume 'to denominate tragedy ^ was designated 
hy them as Ojjere Regies Opera Scenivhe^ and being derived 
from the Spanish productions, called de espada y was 

nothing more than the serio-comic actions, which, possessing 
some merit at first, degenerated vdry soon into the mclo-drame. 
In this state of the drama, the ‘‘commedia a-soggetto” resum- 
ed its ascendency in Italy, and pjirticularly tJiroughout tlie 
territory of the Venetian republic. Jiut tins kind of entertain- 
ment had been obliged to assimilate itself in some measure to 
the higher branch of comedy, and in this modilled situation 
it appeared, on the decline of that higln^r branch. In its im- 
jirovcd state, in which it has been likened to the Fabula" Atella- 
na?, the ])lot, and the conduct of each scene, were furnished in the 
manager’s programma, and the ingenuity of the actor filled up 
the dialogue. The characters, Pantaloon, Brighella, and llarle^ 
quin, were essential to these representations, and were gene- 
rally intended to illustrate some provincial peculiarity or vice. 
Thus, Pantaloon was a Venetian merchant of questionaldc ho- 
nesty ; Spaviento, a Thrasonic Neapolitan ; and ('Ovicllo, an 
Autolycus, his countryman. It is \vorthy" of remark, that one 
of the most important jicrsonages in these cxhihili^^ns, Pulcinel- 
lo, originated in Acerra, a city’ near the site of the ancient Ateh 
la. So comnletely did these performances succeed, to the arnii- 
-hilation of the higher theatre, that in the whole of the sevAi' 
VOL VII.— NO. 11. 12 
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tcenth century, Michel Angelo, Iho nephew of the painter and 
poet of that nnme, is the only autlior whose dramatic workp 
have lived till the present day. 

But the ciglitcentl) century began, and the political degrada- 
tion of Italy was coin])lete. The .\lcdici, the Visconti, the Gon- 
zagas, were at least jmnees of Italian birth, and could allege in 
support of their authority, the gift of the Florentines, Milanese, 
and Mantuans, to their predecessors; and if the people of Italy 
had lost the substance of freedom, there was still suHicient to 
flatter the feelings of independence, and sustain, in some degree, 
its dignity* And after all, it is this digriil}^, this conscious self- 
reliance, that produces the henedts, and forms the, worth of 
independence, more perhaps than the mere protection of person 
and the security of rigids. 

But the princes to wliom the sovereignty of the Italian cilices 
was transfernid l)y Austrian, Frcncli, and English infliumcc, 
while they were, unable to S 5 "mpathizc with the feeling and ha- 
bits of their Italian subjects, or to a])prcciatc their charactiT, jire- 
served not even this valuablci and necessary a])pearancc of inde- 
pendence, which had been ehcrisbed before in lieu of its sub- 
stantial enjoyment. In such a stale of national humiliation, it is 
not \\*ondcrrul that literature ceased almost to exist, and that the 
comic drama, which most requires license, became utterly ex- 
tinct. Partitioned Italy beginning at last to rccovci^lier national 
feelings, and her several principal cities assuming the form and 
aj)pearanc|3 of domestic government, accommodated to the re- 
cent changes — the spirit of literature, and particularly of i)oetry, 
never utterly extinguished there, began to revive, but with an 
altered mien and character. In reading tlic later comedies, we 
are instantly and disagreeably impressed with the conviction that 
wc arc engaged with an ordinary mind, and we are astonished to 
find that the autlior is, perhaps, Gozzi, Signorelli, or Mafiei. If 
writers such as these impart impressions so unfavouralde in their 
dramatic essays, how little was to be hoped from Liveri, Ciril- 
lo, Fcderici, and Savioli ? Men whose reputations have not out- 
lived their generation; or even from Chiari, Poj)oli, Capacclli, 
Goldoni, and Girault. These are the writers of renown who 
have flourished during this second era of the drama in modem 
Italy — from 1704, in which year the first translations of Gigli 
from the French were given to the public, till the time when she 
received a new species of comedy from her great tragedian of Asti. 

That some of the auth(n*s enumerated in this list were emi- 
nent for talent, learning, and taste, it can not be necessary for 
us to allow; ^u\ that some of their comedies possessed a certain 
kind of merit we will not deny; but when we hear (roldoni ex- 
tolled as a Molierc, and Girault as his worthy successor, we need 
no* other evidence of the inferiority of this department of Italial^ 
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lllcraliirc. Vci (Jokloiil i)as, among foroigncrSj a name on ilie same 
jxigc with l)anl(j, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Machiavclli, 
Tasso, and Alfieri, the Coryphieiis, each, of a distinct department 
of poetry* Tlic first merit of Goldoni, is not to be looked for in 
Jiis comedies ; it consists in the imjirovemcnt whicli he eirectcd 
in' the Italian stage, by forcing, as it were, upon the audience, 
an inferior genuine comedy for the ^^commedie delP arte,’’ which 
had acquired, and for some time retained the preference of the 
public, to the exclusion of every thing resembling classic re- 
presentations. Ills merit as an innovator cannot therefore be 
questioned, but his genius is still matter of debate, and is de- 
cried or extolled, according as the critic has an eye to the suc- 
cess of the innovation proposed by him and clFectcd through 
his means, or to the skill exhibited in the construction of his 
dramas, the brilliancy, wit, and interest of his dialogue, or the 
elegance and purity of his style ; but in these, the plays of Gol- 
doni are singularly defective. 

Wc have seen an attempt, in a recent number of a well es- 
tablished periodica], to vindicate the reputation of this writer ; 
but wc do not perceive that the contributor has advanced any 
thing in support of the bare assertion, that Goldoni found the Ita- 
lian theatre in possession of the Imiwovisaiori comedians, to 
wrest it from whom he wrote one hundred and fifty come- 
dies. In thtSse, the great defect is not a want of incident, but a 
want of importance in the incident It seems as if Goldoni ex- 
pected us to be moved l>y every exit and entrapee, foy with the 
i^xcej)lion of these, there is seldom any tiling to vary the un- 
broken monotony of the most commonplace dialogue. We could 
forgive liim that his lovers continually forget Jiow proverbially 
dull a lover’s conversation is to one who is not a jiarty concern- 
ed, though his lovers, male and female, arc the dullest of the 
sjiecies \ that no spark of humour enlivens the sameness of his 
wire drawn acts ; nay, we would almost forgive him the want 
of individuality in his characters, because, such, it is said, he 
found the originals from which he drew, and because such they 
may be recognised in his native city at the present day ; but 
wc cannot forgive him the want of design and action in sixty, 
seventy, and sometimes eighty jiages of dialogue, so unadorned 
by grace of style or jiurity of language. It would be next to 
impossible that the writer of one hundred and fifty xiomedies, 
engaged the greater part of his life aliout and for a theatre, 
should not produce a single piece possessing interest and inci- 
dent enough to engage tlic reader to continue to tlie end ; and 
oven Goldoni has not performed this next to imp^sibility. HiwS 
Raggiratore” contains three at least of the essentials of come- 
dy, incident, amusing dialogue, and character. That the author 
of this piece, in such a number of comedies, should have wfit- 
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ten nothing to be compared with it; tliat he should lime writ- 
ten the three parts of Pamela/’ the Avvcntiiriorc Onorato,y 
and the ‘^Burbero Benifico/’ is only less wonderful than that 
the last of these should be mistaken for a masterpiece. 

The court of Parma instituted an academy, willi prizes to pro- 
mote the increase and improvement of the comic stage. Of these 
])rizcs, llie first was awarded to AIbcrgati, the second to one 
Francesco Marruchi, and the third and last to Signondli. Hut, 
as shouhl have been cxjiectcd, the efforts of the court were una- 
vailing, and comedy gave no signs of resuscitation under the 
various (dforts which were made to breathe into her again the 
bnaith of life. 'J'lie posthumous poems of Alfieri, in tliis almost 
hopeless stale of her comedy, presented Italy with a new spe cies 
of drama, which no country of modern Kuro])c had yet jiroduc- 
cd, in imitation of the comedy of Aristophanes. Sisinondi pro- 
nounces these compositions to belong to satire rather than to the 
drama, or that if they belong to the drama, they arc yet not co- 
medies; but before pronouncing his decision so dogmatically, the 
learned historian sliould have called to mind and examined the 
nature of the performances on which the name of comedy was 
first bestowed. He would then, perhaps, have dcfdarcd that the 
productions of Alfieri are unlike the j)roductions of this age, to 
whicli that name is given ; but he would not have asserted that 
tlie only exact imitation of the Aristophanic conledy, whicii, 
since; the prohibition of the ^^Old Comedy” of Athens, the 
world has^cver seen, are not entitled to the name bestowed by 
the inventors on a kind of production from which tliey aie al)* 
solutely copied. We have thought proper to vindicate the rights 
and claim of these works to all the benefit th(;y can derive from 
tlic title of t'omed}^,’’ because, even though a rose hf/ any 
other name mould smell as sivccl,^^ yet so long as the world 
will judge of things according to their names, it is fit that such 
things be known according to their own and proper ajipcllalives. 
The reader is no doubt familiar with the plan of the theatre of 
Aristophanes ; we will introduce him to that of Alfieri, with an 
analysis of the Finesiriaa and the Troppi^ from which he will 
perceive the difference between our author as an imitator of the 
old Athenian, and Foote, witli the liundred -others, heedlessly 
denominated modern Aristophanes. 

Alexander of Macedon, Aristotle, Clytus, Hcphacstion, Anti- 
pater, iStatira and Jtoxana, with Demosthenes and -^Slschincs, 
chiefs of an Athenian legation, attended by their factions, are 
the principal persons of tlic drama, to which arc to be adtlcd 
Calano, an Ir^^lian philosojihcr, Contcnzinacche, grand-master of 
the ceremonies, and the Persian and Macedonian attendants on 
the court. The Athenians are represented as slovenly, arrogant, 
aifd poor, and great contemners of the Persian luxury. To this, 
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liowcver, they manifest no invincible antipathy when seated at 
the well crowned board of their royal entertainer; from which 
laid board they are grievously susj)ectcd of purloining two silver 
goblets, the ])ropcrty of their host. JEschines, whom the par- 
tisans of Demosthenes accuse of becoming too suddenly Persian, 
endeavours to ])revail upon the suite to lay aside their democratic 
rags, and to divest themselves, if possible, of the garlicky odour 
winch testifies their republicanism, and the simple frugality of 
their diet. J)emosthcnes, with cfiual eloquence, intreats the re- 
puhlican underlings of tlie delegation to relax a little in their aus- 
terity, and siil)mit to the niey^c ceremony of prostration required 
by the sovereigns (if the cast. To induce them the more readily 
to this, it is agrec'.d, tliat in giving audience, the king shall place 
upon his helmet an image of Pallas, llie tutelar deity of their 
native Athens. Demosthenes himself had manifested an indig- 
iialioii truly Athenian at the ])roposition ; and it had required 
the persuasive argument of twenty doric talents, to convince him 
of the propriety of doinp:^ os the Horn am doy at Romed^ 
The following is the scene of audience. — 

curtain rises, and discovers Jkjixtnder an the throne. The Greeks prostrate 
ihcnisclves^ and on their rising , — 

Dem. Minerva, Goddess, glorious, we invoke, 

Prostrate before thee, for the unconcjiicreil king — 

Ilcphvdfj^ How now, »o soon put out ? 

Ant ip. He^s tciTificd, 

Poor fellow, at tlic silence and the crowd ! 
tfephues. Perhaps ! By Juno I began to fear, ^ 

He’d found the joke out. * 

.Qntip. l\>und the joke ! what joke ^ 

ttephas. You have not heard I Just'look upon the king, 

And where Minerva should have been, hcliohl 
A most enormous owl 

I see it now ; 

Its excellent I It spreads its wings, and turns 
Its tail to the Athenians ! Fixccllent ! 

Monarch of Asia ; honour of our name, 

So thou disdain it not, our Athens sends, 

Greeting, to thee, witli homage; if thou wilt, 

Obsequious friendship ! Marathon has told, 

Plata’a, Salamis, unto the world. 

Enough of Grecian prowess. Such, indeed. 

It doth appear that to these victories, 

The* power avails not, or of human strength, 

Or mind, to add new glories ! Alexander 
A]ipcars ! and Grunicus and Issus, give 
I'lie world to Greece ; and Greece to Alexander. 

Statira. What eloquence ; what a delivery ! 
lioxana. What quackery, vrhat snealfing insolence ! 

Antip. Silence, the king will answer his address ! 

Alexan. Athens, loquacious, excellent, and free, 

liy thee lier mightiest orator propounds ^ 

So modestly her wish, thou mays’t pronounce 
Her will, with which our own shall correspond. 

JJephses. How pithy, dignified, and short, withal ! ' ' 


Ant ip. 
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Clytus. llow pufTed and proud ! 

Jntip, How capital a farce ! 

Hepiiscs, iEschines speaks ! / 

JEschL The second minister 

Of this legation, little shall 1 add 
To the already spoken ; cpiitc enough 
Tor me to open, for my silent friends, here, 

My lips, before a presence so august ; 

And olfer, for anticipated good. 

Our praise and thanks. Illustrious potentate. 

Profound, eti rnal, true, her gratitude 
For her preserved and spotless liberty, 

Shall Athens prove, tJie ne’er to be subdued ! 

Ihxann^ The ne’er to be subdued ’ 

Jfr/ihxn. A pack of stuff ! 

Jntip. Impostors ! 

llephiES. Athens, always to the worst 

A slave, 

Antip* And tyrant of the virtuous few. 

Aristotle* How lofty are their seiitiinents ! 

Clyius, And what 

Avails it, pray ^ Who understands it here ^ 

Aniip. Demosthenes, again ! 

Demos, Wisely oh king, 

My brother orator hath said, tlirough thee 
Unhurt the Athenian liberty shall flourish 
As now, for ever. Wherefore be it known 
That in full concourse of her tribes, she hath 
Unanimously chosen thee, her first, 

I*crpetual arcUon ! 

Alexan. Very well ! and now ^ 

Let the grand master of the ceremonies 
Proclaim that Athens has ajipolnted me 
, A citizen and archon ! 

Upon the annunciafiou of //n'.v, by Conienzlnarehcy in the Persian lonc^Cy 
the Macedonians laugh ; Clyfus exits indignanthp and the Athenian ora- 
tors, with the exception of JEschines, terrified at the outcry and uproat 
anunig the Babylonians, make their escape in various directions. Order 
being at last ivilh difficulty restored, the dialogue continues, 

Alexan. ’I'is in vain, 

Wc shall not lay the tempest this has brewed 
I'o-day i do thou, Aiilipater, endeavour 
I'o gather up the scattered embassy. 

JEschi, You find rnc at my post I 

Alexan, And he alone ! 

Ifephiis. If any one would find Demosthenes, 

.flnlip, itehold him here — ensconced behind the arras ! 

Alexan. Come forth, magnanimous Demosthenes ! 

P< ur nought ; tiie audience hath, to say the truth, 

Been somewhat riotous ; but the sacred laws 
Of nations we are careful to preserve. 

You chiefs of the embassy, we here invite 
To share the royal banquet : there I promise you 
To show myself bj^tli citizen and archon. 

The feast succeeds, at which the Grecian ])hiIoso))hy fares no 
better than Grecian oratory and Grecian valour had done at the 
hall of audience. The philosophic symposium terminates with 
the death of Clytus. TJie Indian sage, Calano, is made to throw 
stil^grcalcr ridicule upon the Athenians, by destroying himsell, 
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lo avoid the thraldom, against the tyranny of ttxcy 

protest, and to enjoy that liberty of which they only speak. 
The embassy is finally dismissed, with information that Alexan- 
der will immediately follow \ and the piece concludes with the 
following lines, in elucidation of its title, the '' Troppi'' or ^^Too 
Many.’^ 


The Mheniam, To Athens ! Athens ! 

Jlntip* To the Devil all ! 

/fep/ixs. And to the Devil Athens with the rest ! 
JInsfoi. Such arc a jjoople g-ovcrnini:^ themselves ! 
Aidtp. The} have endured too long ! 

Ilcjihivit. ' Anti arc too many ! 


It should he rcmcml)cred, tliat when tliesc pieces were writ- 
ten, the government, and the hahils of the governed, sul))cctcd 
to their satire, ])rcvailed from one end of the author^s country 
to the other. Tlic imj^olent rcjiuhlicaiusm of Venice; the royal- 
ism and loyalism of Naples and Rome ; the Genoese and Tus- 
can aristocracies, disguised by a gentler name ; an ignorant, 
vain, and opjiresslvc nobility ; a superstitious, discontented, 
yc't inorl, populace ; constituted tbepeojilc, and formed the man- 
n(‘rs and habits of the Italians, whom Alfieri liad the hardiliood 
to attack, hut we scarcely think the folly of li()j)ing lo correct. 
The fifth and sixth of his comediCvS, tliough the object of the 
satire is changed, arc not less Intended as correctives of what 
llie author tfbnsidered the prevailing vices of his countrymen. 
The sixth, called ^^11 l)ivorzio/^ is more similar in plan to the 
satiric comedy of France and England, the plot beiijg entirely 
domestic, and the incidents equally so. The ^^^^inestrina’^ is, 
on the other hand, more removed from the idea which we gene- 
rally form of comedy, than that which we have- already subjected 
to analysis ; the design is equally a satire on public functiona- 
ries, and equally Aristophanic in conduct and dialoguc. 

Thc decisions of the three infernal judges, Minos, yEacus, and 
Radamanthus, having appeared to Jupiter to be rendered without 
a due regard to justice, he dcspatclics Mercury to examine and 
report upon this point. Minos excuses himself, and invites tlie 
celestial ambassador to attend at a trials and witness the manner 
in which his opinions are overruled by jEacus and Radaman- 
thus. The first who comes for .sentence is a king from the pla- 
net Saturn, whose principal achievement was an attempt to urge 
his subject world towards the sun, in which he partially suc- 
ceeded, by approximating it some hundreds of miles. Rut, the 
engineers rising in rebellion, conquered and killed him. The 
two judges, against the opinion of Minos, award him a distin- 
guished scat in Elysium. A female shade from tl^i mooft is next 
examined, and her claims to similar honours arc allowed, in con- 
sideration of a revolt which she had instigated against the autho- 
rity of the males in that planet, securing, when the other sedi- 
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lions were obliged to succumb, an honourable treaty for herself, 
with an acknowledgment of her individual personal indcpcMuI-j, 
cnce. Mahomet, Confucius, Homer, Cadigla, the wile ot the 
Arabian prophel, are afterwards introduced, as enjoying the 
pleasures of Elysium ; and tlie scene between Homer and Ma- 
homet, may be cited as one of the most agreeable of the comic 
stage. In the mean time, Mercury, convinced of tlie incapacity 
and imbecility of the Infernal triliunal, returns with his com- 
plaint to Olympus. The furtluu* progress of the ])lot is (l(‘ve- 
lopcd in the following seems from which tlie comedy I’cceives 
its name : — 


Minos. Nojokinf^ matter, Radaimiitlius tins; 

Yon saw in what a ra^e liod Mcrcnr\ 

Perked up his wln|^s, and not a sinL;'le word 
Of leavc-lakinij;’, set out upon his tlii^ht 
Back to Olym])us. 

Iia(L And I never Ihoiip^ln 

At first of any misciiief, hut to su\ 

The truth I dt) not fci l so easy now. 

Minos. And w'hen he comes ap;-ain, I ])ledj^e in\ w -id 
We shall not feed tlie better. I exjiect 
'['o see him every moment. 

Itad, U'licre it is ! 

That iEacus will be the ruin of me : 

If e’er I get another chance, you’ll sec me, 

1 promise you, uriolher kind ol‘ man. 

Here Mercury enlers, bearing Makomet in the air ; hLstvife Vadiy;ni 
clinging to his feet. 

Mcr. I come to judge ye judges ! >oii have made me 
• Weaf out the road to heaven, but I shall chance 
'To pay a Roland for your Oliver. 

Here’s our acquaintance Mahomet ^ come, stir 
And let us have him tried a second time ; 

Remember that his fate decides your own ! 

Mahom. This violence is altogether new 5 
And let me tell you, Mr. Mercury, 

That even I, >vho nothing did by rule 
And precedent, 1 never made a man 
Submit to trial twice for one olfence. 

Md'. What, you, you knave, who massacred and slaughtered 
So many innocent, and that without 
A single hearing too ! 

V.ad. 1 tremble for him. 

Mer. And wlu) arc you, that, hanging to his skil ls 
Come dragged along with him ^ 

Cad. His better half ; 

Cadigia, w ho received him as a husband 
Before that he liad to the world become 
. A terror; and am ready for his sake 
To share liis fate ! » 

Mer. So much the better, then 

Wc’ll try them both together; to your work 
Gentlemen judges, or, as suits you belter. 

Old women judges. 

Minos. What have I to do 

« To share their shame, who never shared their fault ' 
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Bad. Not often, say : But never, my dear Minos, 

]s saying' over much. 

Come, come, begin ! 

But where is goodman iEacus the while ? 

Minos. Hoa officer ! call ^acus, and say 

The court and Merciny are waiting for him ! 

Mer, Albeit, we well might spare tlie gentleman. 

Minos^ How so ! If chance we two should disagree, 
lVc*re at a stand without his casting vote. 

And tlien we go together by the cars. [Enter JEacus. 

.T'lacus. Welcome a second lime great Maia’s son, 

fSfer. Not (|uite so fast, but try this fellow first, 

You’ll find it time enough to give me then 
A welcome, 

. Earns. Has he any thing to say 

We did not hear upon his former trial ? 

Mer. WJietlier lie have or not 1 look to see 

A little more discretion in your judgment. 

^Iah(on, Tve nothing more to say ! Whatever I knew 
About iny deeds I told \ the means I used, 

'I’o compass my designs, were various ; these 
I <lid not say, because 1 was not asked. 

And bad I been, what then ^ The whole is sunnnc(\ 

In ibis, — tb(! end has justified the means; 

And Ify your Godsbip back to heaven, or come 
Again lo 'Fartanis, by post, sea, air ; 

Do wluit you will, 1 still am Mahomet ; 

And in the world have left behind me, too, 

My votaries by millions; men who swear 
By me, and in my name ; and for my sake 
•Are ready to* lay down their lives, or spend, 

Tor me, tlicir blood ; and now my shrift is over. 


yEaciis declares that Mahomet should be reinstated in Elysi- 
um, as nothing could be alleged against his report and confession ; 
Minos, inasmuch as his intentions ivere personal and interested, 
refuses to restore him. -®acus replies, that it .is not their duty 
to investigate the motives of those examined, and a warm dis- 
pute commences between them, which Mercury terminates ab- 
ruptly in the following manner. — 

Mcr. I’ll put an end to this judicial wrangling ! 

A crafty set ! what ! think you I shall stay 
To hear his answers to your questioning ! 

Approve, but Jupiter, Til give you, now, 

A taste of my (quality ! Stand forward here 
You fellow Mahomet and bare your breast. 

On the left side, by the heart ; 1 mean to say. 

If you have such a thing, and let me open 
A window there with my caducous. 

Mahom. Oh ! Oh ? 

Mer. He’s open now, you judges fix tlic eyes 

Of your foreheads, since your minds’ eyes would not sec, 

Upon the culprit ! ^ 

Ml Monstrous ! wonderful ! 

Mer. Well, pray what sec you ^ Was there ever, think you, 

More jiestilcnt a spleen ^ This very wife ^ 

To whom he owes his fortune, for her wealth 
He poisons, to enjoy a little sooner 
His spunged inheritance ! 

VOL. VII.-r-NO. 14 . 43 
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Cildu The wretcli, the traitor ! 

Mtr* And Iicrc, prepare your eyes and stop your noses, 

For such a stench 1 never smelt before I f 

The friends who helped along his mystery 
Assassinated ! — 

Jlfid, And he lakes their money too ! 

Mer. By Jove, though horrible, there’s something here 
To make one laugii ! Ilis epilepsy here 
I’wistcd into a heavenly inspiration ! 

And here the millet stulfed into his cars 
That called his j)idgcon messenger from heaven, 

Placed there, before his bellowing fit came on, 

I'o lay him like a bull upon his back. 

Forsooth, the heavenly pidgeon, tliat the Cods 
Despatched, to bear his prophetship their will ’ 
llad^ I VOW’ the trick’s so natural and shrewd, 

I do believe it might have cheated me. 

Mer, And here, to bring his trial to a close 

See from his heart the slaughter, rapine, blood— 

The monster has no match I 
Had. Joking apart, 

He certainly behaved extremely ill ! 

Mer, And yet you sent him to the Flysian fields ! 

JlHacus. For my part, though 1 do not justify, 

Exactly, all his doings, I must say, 

AVc did not know his heart ’ and, after all, 

I'herc arc, no doubt, as bad, or worse than he. 

Enjoying their Elysian happiness. 

Wherefore, 1 think, that we must send him back. 

Or turn the present tenants out of doors, 

Minos. Why Cerberus himself would scout tlie thouglit. 

Had, To say the truth, I do not think myself 

We ought to send him back amongst the good ! 

, It goes against the conscience. 

The ordeal is then, on motion of iEacus, applied to Cadigia, 
who is found to have been, to say the least, no better than she 
should be; the Saturnian king is discovered fora vain and arbi- 
trary tyrant, and Confucius for a hypocrite. The lady from the 
moon, however, resists the application, and the other shades, un- 
der her guidance, rebel. Mercury, himself, is obliged to promise 
a full pardon, with oblivion of the past ; to restore the shades to 
Elysium, and undertake that the application of the Finestrini 
shall be entirely dispensed with, except in the case of any one 
who shall venture to propose its introduction. 

The character of Alficri is truly developed in his comedies. 
No reader of his tragedies can, for a moment, conceive, that 
he would have written other comedies than these. They are 
writings which make us laugh with bitterness, and seem to have 
been designed in illustration of the sardonic philosophy of De- 
mocritus. In reading them, we understand and appreciate the 
feelings of his heart, and charge him no longer with the levity 
of soul with ^diich we charged him before. Without extract- 
ing a tear, but exciting, on the contrary, continual laughter, that 
wants but mirth to make it natural, they are more serious and 
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painful than tragedy, to liim w<io reads witli the requisite inform- 
ation ; and they offer a deeper lesson upon human nature and the 
ifiiman heart — we say it advisedly, than the history of Thucydi- 
des or the drama of Shakspeare. Tlrcy are not liked in Italy ; 
but where the satirized are the only readers of the satire, such a 
result is not to be wondered at; and their not being liked in Ita- 
ly is not a sufficient reason why they should not be known in fo- 
reign countries. Alficri was not the austercst of moralists in his 
practice, but he was sufficiently so to regard the violation of 
moral law witli indignation, and his own deviations from the 
strict letter of its commandment were just enough to make him 
sensible of its value. Since Ids death, nothing has been added 
to Italian comedy, 1 hough many plays have been added to the 
catalogue of comedies writicn in It.aly ; and for the reasons as- 
signed in another part of this article, we have no hope of any 
important improvement in this department of her literature. 


Art. IV. — *5 Journal of a residetice during several months 
in London; hicluding excursions l/irough various parts of 
Englandf and a shdrl tour in France and Scotland, in the 
years 1823 and 1824. I3y Nathaniel S. Wheaton, A. M. 
Rector of Christ Church, Hartford. Hartford : 11. & F. J. 
Huntington. 1830. 1 vol. 8vo. 

» 

It would bo entirely unnecessary for the readers of this vo- 
lume to turn to tlie title, in order to know that the author is a 
clergyman, and a member of the Protestant Episcopal church. 
Every page teems with proofs of the first of these facts, and 
there are repeated evidences of his admiration of the forms, not 
to say the creed, of the respectable religious society we have 
named, as well as occasional remarks on the backslidings and 
errors of those who profess the Christian faith, under less ortho- 
dox forms. Certainly Mr. Wheaton has displayed an incredible, 
and, in his vocation, most praiseworthy zeal, in visiting churches 
and hearing preachers. Struck with the reiterated record of his 
attendance three times a day ; with his untiring rambles from 
church to church in every quarter of London ; with his critical 
analysis of preacher after preacher, l«iown and unknown, good 
and bad, evangelical and lukewarm ; we were disposed to note 
down the actual amount of his labours, as a matter of curiosity 
to those of our readers who may be ignorant of what is to be 
done, in this way, during a tour of a few months, and as a useful 
encouragement to those who arc disposed, on -slight grounds, ' to 
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neglect such duties, even with the convenience of churches close 
at hand, and preachers whose orthodoxy is undoubled. 'ri\ougyi 
we confined ourselves to the statement which Mr. Wheaton has 
himself made, not of course having any extrinsic moans of add- 
ing to what he has thought it necessary to record, we y(‘t found 
the task soon too tedious, and wc must content ourselves with 
informing our readers, that if they be desirous of ascertaining 
who were the morning, afternoon, and evening preachers in the 
churches of the filmed metropolis of IJritain, between tlic month 
of October 1823, and the month of October 1824, they will best 
learn it, so far as wc know’, in the volume which we now cidl 
to their notice. 

The professional traits of our author^s character are, indeed-* 
very soon developed, for we find him, on the passage to Kng- 
land, displeased with the charming letters of the poet Gray, 
because he does not ^‘make revelation the sole foundation* of 
our hopes” — a doctrine which wc cannot believe to be that., 
even of the learned and intelligent of his own profession. Sure- 
ly we may ask, without irrcligion or irreverence, what can he 
more cheering, than to trace by other means and from other 
sources, the same great truths, the same exciting hopes, winch 
arc positively revealed — from the workings of that intelligence, 
which has been imjiartcd by the same Deity who can imparl 
also, when deemed best for his creatures, a revelation more ex- 
plicit, to discover truths, or hopes, or dreams of future bless- 
ings, which, if ^ not tlius ascertained with a suroncss which 
leaves no* doubt, arc yet strong enough to fill us with a hapjiy 
confidence ? — to sec in the powers of our own minds, in the sen- 
timents of our own hearts, aspirations and emotions unsatisfied 
here, and only to he satisfied in a state purer and more cxnllcd ? 
and to watcli, in the breathing world around us, the fleeting traces 
of an unfinished or yet undeveloped existence ? Where was the 
broad expanse of the heavens, in whicli glittered the guides of his 
trackless course, {sfcUariwi gralissimiis aspactus ) — where was 
the unfathomable depth of the ocean over which he was rolling? 
that they excited no emotions, taught no lessons of infinite and 
eternal power, inspired no hopes of a more extended being than 
the fleeting moment of human life — summnm rerum Jluthorem 
et Opijicem — they arc the eloquent words of one who wore the 
mitre of our author’s own sect — summum rerum %d\iihorem 
ct Opijicem inde facile contuemur cl admiramur^ mentem' 
que nostram^ qum cu7n mluptate res magnas co7iiemplalur^ 
non esse rem parvam cum gaudio recognoscimus. 

With such^ sentiments, wc arc not surprised to find Mr. 
Wheaton viewing with reprobation the gay scenes of fashion and 
pleasure, which he met with in the European cities, and the oh- 
sefVanoes of religion diflTering from his own. He censures ^^thc 
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mummery of tJic perpetual changes of posture,” and “the cant- 
ing of the white robed priests” in the Catholic service, without 
recollecting that yet graver sectarians have branded his own cere- 
monies with similar .accusations. He justly notices the spiritual 
profit which the citizens of London would derive from “ an at- 
tendance .at the house of God in the afternoon,” instead of walk- 
ing or riding in the parks ; and he ajiostrophizes Hath, once the 
queen of watering places, and still so for aught we know, in 
terms which avc recommend to the jieriisal of such of our coun- 
trymen, as are noAv on the way to Ballston and Saratoga. — 

“ Could he who once paused on the mount of Olives to weep over the sins 
and fate of Jerusalem, look down from his elevation on the devotees of pleasure, 
running their perpetual career of dissipation, at the theatre, the gambling table, 
the rooms, the turf, the feast, the dance, and the mastpieraile ; never once think- 
iiif? perhaps of him who was bruised for their iniquities, or lookinj^ forward to 
a judgment to come, and the recompense of reward : what compassion would 
n(>.t arise in his bosom, that of all the giddy multitude beneath, so small a num- 
ber * would consider tlic things which belong to their peace !’ ” 

Of course wc need not expect, after such extracts, to find in 
Ihis volume any account of, what are termed in the court ga- 
zettes, the elevated circles of fashion nor, as wc freely con- 
fess, are we in the least displeased at the circumstance. 'J'he 
truth is, wc have of late had an absolute surfeit of such infor- 
mation, and wc deem it little to the credit of our countrymen, 
that the ridiculous noVels and ephemeral volumes, which por- 
tray the follies and the vices of foreign capitals, should be so ra- 
pidly reprinted and so eagerly read. Wc arc, thoroughly tired 
of Almack’s and Exclusiveness, and if the fops and belles of the 
day will persist in seeking for lh« fasliions and a])ing the man- 
ners of Park lane and the Cliausscc d^Antin, wc trust that 
such of our countrymen as visit foreign parts, will find better 
ol)jecls for their attention, and at all events lliat tliosc who pre- 
serve the narratives of their travels, will not lliink such scenes 
worthy of remembrance or description. In llicm, as wc hav(; 
observed, the disposition of Mr. Wheaton did not lead him to 
mix, nor, indeed, would llicy have Ijccn altogether consistent 
with the gravity of his profession or the more serious o])jcct of 
his lour. We may regret, however, that he did not seek more 
anxiously the society of distinguished men, who were not con- 
nected with the church, as the associations he did make, would 
seem to have enabled him to do so. 

The reception lie met with was generally kind, and he was 
flattered by the interest exhibited ift regard to the institutions 
and situation of his own country. The present archbishop of 
Canterbury, tlien bishop of London, whom hj^ visited at the 
well known ejpiscopal palace al Fulham, jnii to him a variety 
iof questions, relative to the ehurcli in our republic, and Jhe 
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state of literature among us. Speaking of the latter, he ob- 
served : — - 

f 

“ You have some able writers in your country. — I read the North American 
Review, and I think some ot* the articles admirably written, and with a juster 
judgment on the merits of* the books reviewed, than is shown by our reviewers. 
)Uit the mystery of reviewing’ liere wants explaijiing. I'hc writer, for instance, 
must not condemn a book, which stands on tlie slielvcsof his7JuZ>//>Acr. — Then, 
again, he considers to wJiat religious or political jmriy the author belongs, and 
the work is approved or condemned accordingly. The Edinburgh Review ha.s 
often been Inglily inconsistent ; sometimes depreciating, and tlien commending 
the same work, according to tlie immediute purpose to be answered. It is de- 
cidedly hostile to Christianity; but has now sunk almost out of notice in this 
country.” 

As regards the consistency of the far famed literary Badaman- 
thus, we do not know tliat the bishop was greatly in error; but 
we can hardly believe tliat its judgments are now received with 
the entire contempt wliich his remark would imply, nor do we 
think, whatever may have been the levity with which, in the 
earlier numbers, religious topics were occasionally treated, that 
it can be said to be decidedly hostile to Christianity/^ We 
suspect the good bishop meant his own Christianity, that is to 
say, the Christianity which is reverently administered, and re- 
verently practised, according to the most orthodox interpreta- 
tion of the rubric and the thirty-nine articles — and which, wc 
confess, is by no means exhibited in advocating the emancipation 
of the Catholics, the absence of a tlicological chair in tlic Lon- 
don university, and the rights of the Unitarians to be married, 
\vithout dfv^laring at the altar that they believe in the Trinity. 

With the dean of Winchester, who, as it appears, displays 
much ardour and vivacity of character, quotes long Greek sen- 
tences in common conversation, and is as absejit as parson Har- 
vest, Mr, Wheaton had also an interview, during which the 
following dialogue occurred — a dialogue certainly proving that 
the dean knows much more about the Greeks than the Ame- 
ricans, and that his guest entertained a laudable horror, which 
the English cliurchman could sufficiently appreciate, of the queen 
of the seven hills, even divested as she is, now-a-days, of her 
scarlet mantle, 

was eager in bis inquiries about America; and snatching up his pen, be- 
gan to note down my replies. ‘ Where could he find the best account of the 
United States — of the state of society — wlio hud written the best history?^ * Ram- 
say has written the history very well ; and MurshalPs I.ife of Washington records 
the events of the revolution ; but bis style is not inviting.’ — ‘ I don^t care for the 
style — I want facts' — and he daslic^ away with his pen, — ‘ President Dwight has 
written on the manners and habits of the people of Ncw-Kngland ; and the most 
candid and correct account given of us by a foreigner^ is contained in a series of 
letters published ii^thc Cliristian Observer.’ Rev. Mr. H. — ‘The Christian Ob- 
server ! Isn’t there something wrong about that work The Dean. — * Have you 
any Roman Catholics amongst you r Arc they increasing ?’ * We liave a few ; 
and ^icy increase only in the ratio of the population. There is a schism amongst 
them — they arc divided into two parties ; the liberal^ who would have been burnt 
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as licrctics iii Spain, a few ycai's agio ; anil the bif^nltcd, who would keep their 
flocks, the lowest of them at least, in ignorance.’ The Dean, I am told, had 
(jiearly been ensnared by their sopliislrics wliilc a young man, and now views 
them with a species of horror, llis (iucstions followed each other so rapidly, and 
were so unconnected, that his sheet of notes must have been a curious medley. 
He often spoke of his son, the vicar of Kensington, with all the pride and affec- 
tipn of a gratified father. I said, his name was not unknown in America — we 
were acquainted with his work on scepticism, in opposition to the materialism 
of Lawrence and Bichat.” 

The state of the American church puzzled, very much, some 
of the reverend acquaintances of our author. One of them thought 
it most singular that our bishops were not addressed l)y the title 
of my lord. The archbisliop of York was naturally of opinion 
that archbishops were indlsj)ensable, and referred to the metro- 
politans of the early church, as affording an example in point, 
upon which Mr. Wheaton very properly went back to a still 
earlier period of ecclesiastical history, when all the bishops were 
on a footing of equality, like the angels of the seven churches 
of Asia. This aulhority seems to have been unanswerable, if 
not satisfactory to his grace. The manner in which religious in- 
stitutions arc supportecl, without any aid derived from govern- 
ment, proved to be a subject on which all our author^s powers of 
reasoning were called forth — the absolute necessity of tithes, 
to preserve piety in a nation, liaving been long settled in the 
politico-ccc|esiastical economy of England. 

“Mrs. llannali More,” says Mr. Wheaton, “expressed her surprise, that no 
provision whatever bad b6cn made by the government for this purpose. I re- 
plied, that it was best things should remain as tliey arc. ' Tliis i’iterfercncc of 
government in any shape was impracUca!>le, and by no means to he desired. 
The cause which they should undertake^to support, would be ruined by their 
patronage. *Bul liow are your clergymen supported By annual pew-rents, 
voluntary taxes and contributions. I’liis dependence is an additional inducement 
for llic clergy to do their duty. ‘ But docs it not make llicm servile and unfaith- 
ful in their preaching ” Quite tlie contrary. 1 believe our clergy, as a body, are 
more faithful in lliis respect than yours. It is the way to gain popularity and in- 
fluence, as w ell as the way of duty. — ‘ That speaks much for llic American 
people.’” 

Another subject on which Mr. Wheaton found it extremely 
difficult to produce conviction in English minds, especially among 
the ladies, was, that their gallant countrymen were ever beaten 
by the Americans during the last war — a circumstance he very 
naturally accounts for, by their peculiar fondness for obtaining 
all their information on such events from English publications. 
At Cambridge, he formed an acquaintance with professor Smythe, 
who lectures on modern history, is «aid to be a man of uncom- 
mon talents, and above all is a violent whig. Very fortunately, 
tlie topic he happened to !»c then discussing was the American 
revolution, and we have the benefit of his reflections on a sub- 
ject which we may be pardoned for considering rather interest- 
ing. The professor pointed out certain causes for the war which 
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he considci'ed creditable to the mother country, such as the pro- 
tection she had alTordcd the colonies aojainst their enemies dur- 
ing the infancy of their existence, and tlic undoubted right sliG 
possessed to frame laws and regulations for them, not inconsist- 
ent with what is called, in England, civil and religious liberty, 
because they were llritish subjects. Seeing that she had such 
crtdiiahlt grounds for her long tyranny, and eventual attempt 
to enforce these notions by her powerful arms, it is not surpris- 
ing tliat tlic whig loctnrer should declare, ^Hhat the resistance 
of America was adding ingratitude to rebellion. lie does in- 
deed condescend to adjnit, that the conduct of the ministry dis- 
jdayed ‘^mistaken calculations of political t'conomy,’^ — ^^an 
overweening national pride,” — narrow and vulgar mode of 
thinking on political subjects, and that North and Grenville, 
being torics, were very iniserabhi statesmen. He docs acknow- 
ledge that the American population is bravo and hardy, tliat our 
forests arc very large, our lakes very wide, our water-falls very 
high, and our rivers very broad; and he seems, notwithstanding 
his opinion of our ingratitude at the revolution, to have some faint 
imi)rcssion, that such a population and such a country could not 
long have been govcimcd by a little island three thousand miles 
off. If this professor is really any more of a whig, than consists 
holding high tory principles in abomination/^ as Mr. WJicat- 
on expresses it, and as we take to be the case, we have only to 
lament that half a century has made so complete a change in the 
principles of his party. If the wliigs of 1824, think that the 
resistance bf America was ingratitude, that she was fostered by 
the care of I]ngland, and that she was bound to submit to the 
laws enacted by the Hritish parliament, we have no better an- 
swer to make them, than by saying, that the whigs of 1774 
thought otherwise, and that they will find all on these topics 
which America desires them to remember, in the immortal lan- 
guage of Burke, Chatham, Fox, and Barr6, to whose party they 
profess to belong, but whoso opinions they appear to liavc de- 
serted. 

Mr. Wheaton breakfasted with Mr. Wilberforce, at his liouse 
at Brompton, one of the western suburbs of London. He found 
him to be a lively and active old gentleman, small in his person, 
and apparently about seventy years of agc- 

In die course of the conversation, he lamented the irritation kept up be- 
tween ihp two countries ; and said, the Quarterly Ueview must not be under- 
stood to express the sentiments tof the English generally towards the United 
Slates. I'he feeling towards us was decidedly Trieiidly. The Quarterly was 
not in any sense an organ of tlic government, and tlic offensive articles were 
usually written scribblers, who wrote for liire.^^ **lic mentioned the el- 
der Mr. Adams. *As a piopliet lias no honour in his own country, per* 
haps Adams on tlie Ancient Ucpublics, is but little known in America. I 
thin^it a most excellent work. I apprehend it would not fall in with the 
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prevalent notions of f^overnment in^ your country — it recommends a stronger 
executive than you are disposed to allow.’ ‘Perhaps our government is best 
a'^hipted to a state of peace. Should we be so unfortunate as to engage in dan- 
gerous and protracted wars, it will probably be found necessary to arm the 
executive with more power.’ — * f think so.’ lie gave high praise to l)e Lolme 
on the llritish constitution ; and expressed surprise, that a foreigner should have 
written so well on so difficult a subject. ‘Have you any Jesuits in tlie United 
Statefj ^ Woidd your government allow the?n to establish an university for the 
instruction of youth He thought no government ought to tolerate them, be- 
cause they are the servants of a foreign potentate — the general of their order, 
to whom they arc bound to yield a most implicit submission. They cannot be 
faithful to their order, vvitlioiit being, secretly at least, the enemies of the go- 
vernment under w inch they live. Taking down a map of the United States, he 
desired me to point out the routes of canals already formed or surveyed, to con- 
nect the valley of the Mississipjfi with the Atlantic. After tracing a few, and 
estimating the distance between the points connected, he observed, ‘but this 
('xpansiveness — this vast siirfaec of territory, is unfavourable to the arts of life, 
'riie excellence to which they have been brought in Kngland, results from our 
being in a small compass — we are close log'ellier, uiul lliis proximity is favour- 
ably to impi ovcment. It takes a long time, and is loo expensive, to pass over 
such wide tracts of eouiUry.’ I mentioned our rive rs and inland seas, by which, 
facilities for sleam-hoat navigation w'cre afforded to an almost unlimited extent ; 
and the rapidity witli which we contrive to transport ourselves from place to 
])lacc. He did not seem to be aware to what a degree they have been multi- 
plied, and by liow many ojienings they were able to penetrate far into the in- 
terior. It was in a high degree gratifying to be thus brought into contact with a 
man, so highly venerated fur his unwearied labours in the cause of humanity, 
'rile part he took in behalf of the unfoil unate Africans — the ability w'itJi which 
he pleaded their cause in parliament — the unwearied zeal with w’hich be return- 
ed again and again to the cbarg'c, even when tlic cause seemed to be hopeless; 
and Ills fmal siTCccss — for it may justly be called /ms — in procuring an act abolish- 
ing the Slav e trade for ever, have erected tor him a pillar of solid and long-en- 
tluring glory.” 

In regard to the slate of religion, or, more properly speaking, 
(lie state of the Episcopal church? Mr. Wheaton is of opinion 
that a liigher tone of piety prevails, than would be naturally ex- 
pected from the general style of public preacJiing which he wit- 
nessed. He does not seem to have been favourably impressed, 
in general, cither with the talents, demeanour, or oratory of those 
whom he saw in the pulpit. He found them decidedly inferior, 
in warmth and directness of address, in faithful preaching, and 
even in eloquence, to their American brethren. The mode of 
appointment confers the duty or the right of spiritual instruc- 
tion on those who are often unworthy or unfit ; who are inat- 
tentive, from the knowledge that they are independent of their 
congregations, and unheeded because they have failed, or are 
not desirous to acquire and secure the affection of their flocks. 
We may extract a few passages which relate to some of the 
principal churches, in some of the largest parishes of England. 

“ At Liverpool, I went alone to St. Nicholas’s church, where all the impres- 
sions I had received in the morning were reversed. A dropsical, gouty old man, 
whose infirmities seemed to be the fruit of good living, gallopped through the 
service with a most indecent haste, and in a hoarse and scai'cely audible voice. 

VOL. VII. — NO. 14. 44 ' ' 
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He was followed by a decent youngs man, wlio preached a decent sermon on the 
completeness of the Christian system, wdiicli could offtMul nobody. Indeed, 
there were few present to be either scandalized or benefited by his lucubv*- 
tions.** 

*^At St. Paul’s, ill London, morninpT prayer was nearly concluded when I en- 
tered ; and us the i^ates of the choir are always dosed on the conclusion of the 
second lesson, I was slioun into the g’allery. Here, I counted about one hundred 
people assembled for ^^orship in this vast building'! The preacher’s discourse 
was made up of common-place thoughts, evprchsed in very ordinary language, 
but delivered in a pompous sh le, as though the speaker was not unconscious of 
his fine voice and rhetorical abilities. An e\e-g]uss, occasionally interposed, sup- 
plied the place of a pair of s])ectaclcs, but adtlcd nothing to the imjiressiveness 
of his delivery. There was little either in his manner, (>r the matter of his dis- 
course, to edify or impress , and he was evidently complimented by a very small 
share of the attention of the audience.'’ 

‘Mn the afternoon, I attended service at St. Mary-le-bow, Cheapsidc, where 
I was not more successful in linding a congregation. Seventy or eighty hearers 
below, and nearlv as many cliarily children in the gallery, composed the whole 
audience, in a chuich capable of containing twelve hundred. 'I’he duly of 
making the responses, devolved on the clerk and charily cliildrcn ; and my ears 
were slunned with their harsh and tuneless voices, murdering the chants in a 
manner 1 had never witnessed.” 

“ Chance directed me in Die afternoon to St. Ann’s church, Soho. Here we 

had a pitliy sermon enough, from a Dr. M’C. , who was very sarcastic upon 

those who thought it their duly to have a little more religion than their neigh- 
bours. His harangue was as little edifying as can be imagined ; and those who 
honoured him with their attention, must have gone away fortified with the most 
laudable resolutions ‘ not to be righteous overmuch.’ The pungency of his mat- 
ter, liovvcvev, contrasted strangely with his dull and inanimate .delivery ; a dis- 
crepancy which naturally suggested a suspicion, that be might liave been in- 
debted to some ‘grand caterer and dry nurse of the church’ for his homily. At 
least it would be charitable to hope so.” 

“lYi the rfiorning, I attended service in Oxford street chapel, in front of my 
lodgings, and heard a moral essay iiidifl'erently read, by an elderly clergyman. 
Matters w^cre still worse in the afternoon, at Bedford chapel, wliich appeared, 
by the style of trimmings in the pews, and the extreme thinness of the congre- 
gation, to be a house of prayer for ‘the better sort of people.’ I'he reader of 
tlie service gave a weary yawn, by way of prelude to the commencement of his 
performance — a piece of indecorum which I never witnessed before, and hope 
never to sec again. He read the prayei’s in a way precisely the ca.siest to him- 
self, and best calculated to despatch the job in the shortest time — i. e. by draw- 
ing in a long brcatli, and hurrying on in a low inaudible voice, till the supply of 
wind was exhausted. The efl’cct could not be otherwise than disgusting.” 

“At Mary-le-bonc chapel, the parson mumbled over the service in a most 
languishing style, lazily redining on one side of the desk. His knees were too 
stiff* to allow him to kneel ; and it seemed too mighty an effort for him to bow 
at the name of Jesus. He had a fine voice, but w'as really too indolent to give 
it any force ; and so let it flow gently and softly through the lessons and col- 
lects, with a most delightfully compo.sing eff'ect on his fifty auditors. His ser- 
mon was far belter than 1 had anticipated from such a beginning; indeed, the 
quantity of good divinity contained in it, together with the intermixture of cer- 
tain phrases which had a strong Imack of antiquity, led to some most uncharita- 
ble doubts how much of it was his own. He was certainly to be commended, 
however, for the judgment displayed in the selection.” 

It is hardly necessary to say, that these pictures of the pre- 
sent indifference or carelessness in the fulhlment of religious 
dulSe8,are occasionally relieved by instances of that exalted vir- 
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tuc, that untiring zeal, that profound and various knowledge, 
that simple piety and generous self-devotion, which arc com- 
iijon to all churches, perhaps to all ages, even those most de- 
based by superstition, and which have certainly adorned the 
ranks of the English clcrg)^, from the earliest to the latest times. 
Thc}^ serve, however, to portray the prevailing habits and fashion 
of the age and country, from the impression of which, the cha- 
racter of an office docs not generally exempt the possessors, 
even when that office is of the most sacred nature; and they 
may be supposed to exhibit, in more striking relief, the illustri- 
ous and virtuous men who liave raised themselves from the 
crowd. 

We shall conclude our extracts relative to the English clergy, 
by inserting Mr. Wheaton’s sketches of three individuals, who 
are among the most notorious and popular ecclesiastics of the 
times, Edward Irving, Howland Hill, and Sydney Smith. 

Among the strange things which have amiisecl the Londoners for some time 
past, Mr. IttviNG, minister of the Caledonian chapel, is not the least conspicuous. 
During the last summer, he had a run of popularity almost beyond any thing 
ever known in London, if popularity is to be measured by the numbers and 
rank of an audience. Kven the carriages of Mr. Canning, Lord Liverpool, Earl 
(iray, the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Lansdown, Aldermen, Barons bold 
and high-born ladies, graced the avenues which lead to the chapel in Hatton 
garden ; and so numerous was the throng, that * tickets of exclusion to the poor,’ 
as the ballad hath it, were issued, one of which was necessary to obtain admis" 
sion into the cliapel.” 

Howland Hill is one of- the few men in the world, who combine great ec- 
centric ityHSf character with an ardent spirit of Christian beijevolence. Possessed 
fortune, he early devoted himself to the minislr)^, in connexion, I 
bef »;ve, with the AVliitfield Methoihsts ; aljliough I understand he professes to 
i)e ati^ched to no particular denomination ; and creeled at his own expense, on 
tiie fiurrey side of the river, a large chapeJ, for the use of the poor population 
in the neighbourhood.** # # # “The .service being cner, Mr. 

Hill entered the pulpit — a venerable, goodlooking man, apparently near eighty ; 
but, like Moses, ^his eye is not dim, nor Jiis natural force abated,* of which 
lie gave proofs by the occasional loudness of his voice. I had taken my seat 
in the free sittings near the door, among carters, coal-men and artisans, some 
of them of the lowest class; and had a noble view before me. The cha- 
pel, which will accommodate two or three thousand persons, was quite full. 
After the singing, the preacher began something between an oration and a 
prayer, but intended for the latter. Sometimes his hands and eyes were uplift- 
ed in a posture of devotion ; and then he puls himself in a sermonizing attitude, 
and by transitions so sudden us to produce a very singular effect. In repeating 
the I^ord*s prayer, he seemed to be pronouncing a benediction; for he look a 
complete survey of his audience from one side to the other. — His discourse par- 
took of the same eccentric character. It was rather disconnected — was abun- 
dant in episodes and digressions, and the language was colloquial, and often 
vulgar. One of his most remarkable talents i;^that of illustrating his topic by 
telling pertinent stories. *I was once crossing over,* he said, ‘from Dublin to 
Bristol, in a little vessel, which carried a great deal of sail, but had no ballast. 
The captain said, we should do well enough if it did not come on to blow ; but 
that we should be badly off if it did ; and 1 was a good deal^ afraid myself, and 
was a mind to stop and take in some. But by the providence of God we got 
on very well, till one morning, about day-light, I heard a terrible cry on deck— 
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About ship ! — And fp*eat need there was of it, too, for we were just on the point 
of running on a reef of rocks off St. David^s Head, and were just able to get 
the ship about in time to save our lives. So, you sec, we often escape the da, Ti- 
gers we are most afraid of, and fall into others of which we didn’t dream. — Tint 
1*11 tell you what, Christians ; don’t put to sea as we did, wiihout ballad ! 'fake 
in plenty of self-abasement and selfahhorrence ; and you’ll find them to answer 
very well by way of ballast*' The discourse, making allowance for nuniero.us 
digressions, was about Mbe family of Christian graces,’ which he illustrated by 
allusions to a family of cbildrcn. Some were modest, meck-cyed, and unobtru- 
sive ; as humility, patience, &,c. Some boM and confident; as faith, joy, and 
zeal. ‘But there arc two that men don’t like at all ; and, to tell the truth, they 
are rather ugly and hard-featured. I’ll tell }on w hat they arc — tht'v arc marttfi- 
catiormnd self-denial.' ‘The Socinian’s prayei’ — for he had a littU* of oveuy 
thing in his discourse — he said, was, ‘Lord, I thank thee that thou hast given 
me a fine reason, and a supciior understanding, and a great many other clever 
talents; and for these things, O Lord, I tliunk thee.’ At itii ])reaeliing like 
this, does this eccentric minister attract vast congregations, amongst whlcli 
are many of the bettor sort : and it cannot be doubted Init that many, very 
many, have been turned from the evil of their ways, by the Jivelv cNborta- 
tions they have heard at the Surrey chapel. 1 observed the deepest attention 
in many of the hard features and smutty faces around me; and in not a fevv^ 
instances, their clumsy fingers were employed in taking notes of the sermon.” 

“In the afternoon, I went to sec St. laike’s chapel, MbUerloo place, where f 
learned the Rev. Syuvey Smith was to preach before the society for the promo- 
tion of Prison Discipline. Mr. S. has been formerly known as one of the llteruiy 
contributors to the Ldinburgb Review ; and is supposed still to write for it oc- 
casionally. 

* Smug Sydney, too, thy bitter page shall seek.’ 

His text, from the 102d Psalm, was dismissed as soon as read ; and the discourse 
which followed was much in the style of an article in the Kdi^biirgh or Quar- 
terly, on Prison Discipline. With all its looseness and negligence, it was often 
pithy and pointed ; and commanded a good share of attention. I’his was in part 
to be attributed to a sonorous voice and a graceful and impressive action ; as well 
as to the vivid and forcible thoughts which were occasionally produced. Tlic 
chapel was well filled with the rich and the gay, whose carriages were drawn 
up in long array in the street ; for Waterloo chapel is one of the places of wor- 
ship at the court end of the town, to whicIi it is fashionable to rci>ort on Sun- 
days.” 

Mr. Wheaton had various ojiportunities of liearing most of 
the public speakers now celebrated, and the cstimalc he form- 
ed of their eloquence, was a higli one : he thinks that bold and 
impassioned oratory is altogether consistent with the taste and 
feelings of the English people ; that the most admired speakers ad- 
dress their audiences with great vehemence, boldness of meta- 
phor, and energy of tone and action ; that their remarks at public 
meetings arc, in general, of a highly aninlated character — far 
more so, indeed, than those to which we arc accustomed to list- 
en in America — while they are pronounced with warmth, and 
accompanied with much gesture, emjihatic and impressive rather 
than graceful. At the bar^and in the pulpit, however, he found 
the general style cold, passionless, and argumentative ; seldom 
blending earnfstness, feeling, and imagination, with what was 
logical and didactic. 

With regard to the courts of justice, and the lawyers at pre- 
sent most distinguished, or rather those who were so six years 
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ago — ^for that short interval has made more chana;cs tlian could 
have been believed — we extract the following observations of 
Mr. Wheaton. 

“It was remarked, that the bar docs not shine now as in times past. F.rskine 
is in his dotai^e— Gibbs is pone ; and Garrow makes httle figure on the bench, 
for which station he is ill qualified. lie has pi-cat eloquence, but is deficient m 
legal knowledge : he is out of his place. Brougham is great without doubt, but 
totally unprincipled. » * ♦ ♦ « It is customary with the judges to assemble 

at the rooms of the Lord (Chancellor for breakfast, on the morning of the open- 
ing of the courts ; and to ])roceed thence to the places of their respective sit- 
tings. Wishing to have a sight of these venerable supporters of the British The- 
mis, I repaired on the morning of the 23d to LincoInVInn-IIall, under the escort 
of a barrister, through whose interest admission was procured me into the ante- 
room, whence I Iiad a very good view of the assembly tlirough the glass doors. 
Between thirty and forty of these administrators of justice were walking up and 
down the hall, in their long robes and full-bottomed wigs; tlic judges being dis- 
tinguished from the sergeants, &c., by their ermine trimmings and hoods. I 
soon recognised the stately, venerable form of the T.ord (Chancellor; and Bai’on 
(iKaliam, now eiglity years of age, but as sprightly as the youngest of them ; 
Baylcy, Abbot the vice-chancellor, and others of the heneli, were pointed out, 
and with some dllficiilty I recognised Mr. Chief .luslice Park, under the dis- 
guise of his robes of ofltee. Mr. Scarlett, with his full portly form ; Sergeant 
Vaughan, (Jopley, and VVcthcrcll the new solicitor, W’cre also among the guests. 
'Phey all appeared to be in good Immour; and as a number of promotions have 
lately happened, many congratulations passed on the occasion. Pew of llicni 
were rotundiw their persons ; but on the contrary, most like Cassius ‘ had a loan 
and Ijungry look* — were wrinkled and care-worn, and advanced in years. Cakes 
and wine were brought in by servants in black, with enormous bunches of black 
riband on tlie^ueues of thefr wigs, wlio presented their refreshments with cere- 
monious respSl, but wliich were very lightly tasted. The bays were drawn up 
in the yard on both sides of the hall ; and a little before one, tlieir lordships en- 
tered their carriages, and moved on in procession to Weslminster-Ilall. On the 
whole, there is something extremely imposing in this attehtion lo»forms; and I 
am greatly mistaken, if justice is not more respected in a gown, bands and wig, 
than in the ordinary dress of a man of business.** * » # * “I love in my 

rambles to step into Lincoln’s-Inn-IIall, while the court of (/hancery is in ses- 
bioii — not l)ecause it is a place for the display of forensic eloquence — but be- 
cause it is the highest court in the kingdom for the administration of justice ; 
and on account, perhaps, of certain associations connected v ith llie place and 
proceedings. 1 think J have already given rny vote in favour of the professional 
dress of the gentlemen of the robe; although it must be confessed, there is 
something comical in a smooth, rosy, oval face, and auburn locks, pcc])ing out 
from beneath a periwig, curled, powdered, and decorated behind with two or 
three club tails. A young pleailer was greatly surprised to bear how our Ame- 
rican lawyers dressed; and could scarcely credit the information, that our judges 
were not distinguished from the common people, by any peculiarities of cos- 
tume. Mr. Jeffery was lately engaged in pleading a cause at the bar of llie 
house of lords; but as he did not quite answer the public expectation, he vcjy 
properly charged his failure on the to/g, in which his head was for tlic first time 
ensconced. U seems they are not adopted in Scotland as a partvf the profes- 
*sional dress.** 

In these passages we notice two Remarks, in regard to which 
we differ totally with Mr. Wheaton. The first is the very harsh 
allusion he has made to Mr. Brougham, and yhich, if he be- 
lieved it, as is probable, should certainly not have been insertcil 
without some allusion to the facts or authority on which it is 
founded. As a public man, Mr. Broughamj so far as we liave 
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been able to ascertain, lias been any W\\x\^\mivnprinciphd ; his 
course in the house of commons has been al\va)^s consislent ; he 
was the steady opposcr of all those arbitrary acts which clis^ 
graced the last administration of lord Sidmouth ; lie was tlio ar- 
dent and indefatigabl(i supjiorter of the riglils of neutral nations, 
and especially America, which were oppos(*d to the measures 
inducing our embargoes and war with England ; he came forward 
unhesitatingl}', and with Ihe most undaunted and fearless sjiirit, 
to defend the qu(,‘en of England — conducl notoriously injurious 
to his fair prospects of professional advancement from the govern- 
ment, since it provoked, and, as has sinc.e ht‘cn ascertained, ac- 
tually excited the deep and personal hostility of the king : he 
first brought to notice tlie extensive and incredible abuses which 
existed in the charitable corjiorations of Enghuid, by which enor- 
mous sums bequeathed for the assistance of the poor, and the 
diffusion of education, were convert(‘d to unauthorized and indi- 
vidual profit ; and of late li(‘ has forced the government into 
the task of cleansing the Augean stable of thc' law, a task re- 
peatedly urged and as ri'jieatedly postjioned for more than a cen- 
tury. His private and professional character we had deemed 
unimpeachable ; the indefatigabitj industry wbicli he de- 

votes himsidf to the duties, not, as is usually the case, of a sin- 
gle court, but of several, is only surpassed or equalled by the 
zeal with which be has promoted, in a wonderful «degree, the 
extension of knowledge and science among classes of the pco])le 
hitherto neglected. Wlielher in the vovrso, of his political career, 
as an active partisan, charges, such as are made against most poli- 
licians, have not been hroughl against him; wdielher, in all the 
vicissitudes of such a life and station, he is free from those in- 
trigues which, unfortunately, fiwv persons so engaged can avoid, 
at least in the opinion of their opjmncnls, we certainly cannot 
say; but the benefits be has done arc notorious, and we desire 
sometliing more than llie hasty and inconsiderate phrase of Mr* 
Wheaton, before we disparage the man. 

The other remark we wish to notice, is the nonsense about 
ihe wigs and gowns of the lawyers and judges. We suppose Mr. 
Wheaton has obtained liis ideas of dignity, from some family 
picture or other, representing Ins ancestors m century ago, in 
which his great grandfather may he depicted in red breeches, a 
steel breastplate, and a peruke, whose, enormous curls roll down 
his breast till the)^ reach his knees : if he had gone hack fifty 
years more he might have found dignity in a peaked heard, and 
•Spanish ruff, and in still remoter times, some other fashion not 
less ridiculous ;\pd unbecoming. Wliat possible increase of re- 
spect such appendages can secure, among a rcasonalilc people, in 
the present age, we are utterly at a loss to imagine ; and certainly 
those who have compared powdered mops, half the time awry? 
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and awkward gowns, twitched about in the animation of speak- 
ing, as they arc still exhibited in term lime at Westminster hall, 
with the simplicity of costume which is seen at the bar of the 
supremo court at Washington, cannot lail to rejoice, so far as 
sucli a trifle is worth notice, that we have discarded this, with 
greater absurdities, in the customs of other countries. We con- 
fess, lliat we have never viewed without regret, such men as 
Marshall and Washington, so illustrious, so liigh in nature’s true 
dignity, disguising theinscdVes in a dress now W'orn, \vc believe, 
in no other judicial tribunal of the United States ; and we sec 
no good reason w'hy tlu^y should adopt the antiquated dress of 
judges or priests iO former times, that ought n(>t to indue the 
commander in cJiicf in the costume of Marlborough *or Fairfax, 
and place the secretary of state at the side of the president in the 
trappings of a |n'ime minister of (diarh'S tlie second. 

’Hy attending the liouses of parliament, and the anniversary 
meetings of s(3veral of the philanlhro])ic societies, at which 
some leading stat(‘snieii ustially preside or take ])ar(, Mr. Wheat- 
on had a good opj)oi*tnnity of hearing most of the celebrated 
political sj)eakers of the day, and among the liveliest and plea- 
santest j)orti()ns of his volume arc those in which they are de- 
scribed. In relation to them, he remarks, ])robal)ly with great 
truth, that the reports^of stenographers ‘‘do them far less than 
justice, and* some of the happiest bursts of expression lose all 
their spirit in the process of transcribing. How imperfect an 
idea can be formed of Chatham’s vehemence;, of tlnj irritating 
sarcasms of lirougliam, or of the felicitous wit of Canning, by 
reading the speeches which have* been given to the world as 
theirs ! They are like water spilt upon the ground, which can- 
not he gathered.’^ He had an opportunity of observing the 
manner of reporting, one evening, in the house of lords, and 
has given the following account of it ; — 

‘‘ The reporters do not stay out the discussion. Each one retires, after an at- 
tendance of lialf an hour or an hour, to write out tlie spccclics for tlie press ^ 
and his place is supplied by another from the same eslablishment. In this way, 
the report which appears the next day is tlic work of many hands. As I stood 
quite in the midst of tliem, T had a fair opportunity of witnessing their per- 
formances, and observed that they did not put down a twentieth part of the 
speaker’s remarks. They minute down tlie heads of llie principal arguments, 
and now and then a remarkable expression ; and write out the spceclics after- 
wards — imitating the general style of the orator, which, by long practice, they 
are enabled to do. Only two or three of them wrote in short hand. Each one 
has a little blank book, and holds in his left hand half a dozen ready sliarpened 
pencils, which he uses with great celerity. 'I^iey appear to pay little attention 
to the debates, unless a prime orator happens to be on his feet, and are engaged 
in conversation among themselves. It often happened, that an important re- 
mark or a happy expression was lost through inattention. such cases, they 
collected the sense from one another as well jis tliey could, and scribbled it 
down at second hand. On examining their reports, as they appeared in the pa- 
pers the next day, I found the substance of the diflerent .speeches, and occasion- 
ally a sentence nearly in the form in which it was delivered : the rest was filled 
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Up from llie memory or the imagination of tlic reporter, ullhuuglt the speeches 
bore a general resemblance to their origitmls. In many cases, a speech of a 
quarter of an hour was condensed into three or four sentences.” , 

In the house of lords, tlic peers arc usually dressed like other 
gentlemen, except that occasionally a few are seen with a star 
or other badge of honour, glittering on the cont. In addressing 
the house, they pronounce the words my lords'^ very" quickly, 
and as if they were written hahd^ (Ireat ceremony is 

observed in presenting any documents to the liouse ; the mes- 
senger, accompanied hy the usher with his black rod, stops and 
bows profoundly at every second step, till lie comes to llie bar ; 
he then liands the pnpc'rs to the clerk, and rclj*eals backwards 
to the door, stopping and bowing as before. — 

*‘1'hc Marquess of Lansrlowne,’* says Mr. Wheaton, “must he regarded, on 
the wliole, as a good speaker. His language is classical and well-clun'ieii — lii^ 
sentences perfect, if tlie hearer will have the jjaticncc to trace Uk m llirou^’li 
their long and intricate mazes — he rarely pn'ses^ and although, in llie begin- 
ning of a long and invohed sentence, lie often appears to be a1 a loss himself 
how it will end, } el if you will wait to hear him out, you are pretty sure of lie- 
ing rewarded for your attcnition. His style a])pcars to have been formed on lliat 
of Pitt, and is persuasive rather than energetic. Occasionally he is vehement, 
but the vehemence is more In the manner than in the matter. His actum, of 
which he uses a good deal, is not altogether wanting in grace. He has a way of 
slujiping the back of one huiul in the jialm of the other, whicli is his most com- 
mon gesture ; and there is a slight impediment in his speech, not quite amount- 
ing to a lisp. In stature, he is low, scpiare, and strongly built ; with a large face, 
not particularly marked by expression. U’he hill under discusHoii was intro- 
duced hy him, and advocated in a speech of moderate length. He was followeil, 
on the same side, by 

“ Lord Kl^g, This peer, who is often on his feet, seems to liave no object but 
to say sarcastic, malicious things ; and is often very flat. P’ailure docs not appal 
him. He goes on from one bad joke to another, and in trying to be witty, only 
renders himself ridiculous. He is evidently not much listened to — the house 
having ])robably learned, by long experience, that bis remarks neither illustrate 
nor help forward the matter uiuler debate, l.ord King is tall and slender in per- 
son, with a long head and high forehead. 

“ The Earl of Liverpool. — A stranger, in the least acquainted with the politi- 
cal events of the last ten years, must naturally wish to see and hear the pre- 
mier, who has safely piloted tlic vessel of state through the tempests which 
agitated all Europe. 1 le is a little below the middling stature, with a full deep 
chest ; and exhibits features marked by some degree of singularity. His eyes 
arc prominent and far apart, and the lines of vision appear to diverge ; but not- 
withstanding this defect, and the prominence of his nose and lips, which are of 
the llonian cast, the general expression of Ills countenance is pleasing. The top 
of his head is bald, with a little fringe of hair along the upper line of his fore- 
liead. lie is an animated and highly agreeable speaker ; but, like many of his 
compeers, he often hesitates, repeating many of his words, and sometimes a 
whole clause of a sentence. This fault is indeed so common, that it can hardly 
be considered as a peculiarity in triic house of lords. Lord L. uses considerable 
gesture, but witliout much attention to grace or variety, the most common one 
being that of slapping hi:s hand on the pile of papers before him. He may per- 
haps be reckoned J^hc best orator in the house. If Lord Lansdowne is more 
fluent, he has also less thought, which lie is apt to spread ovxr too large a sur- 
face.” 

The Duke of fVcUington was also present, but took no part in the debate. 
Few ol the engraved portraits wc see in America resemble him. He is a small. 
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spare figure, with hair gray and thin ; and carries his head a little on one side, 
like the hero of Macedon. There is nothing in his personal appearance to indi- 
cate the successful antagonist of Soult and Massena, ov the v\euw oV WalevVoo. 
lliere is a certain expression about the region of his mouth, which la ihr 
being agreeable.” 

To these sketches of some of the leading debaters among the 
lords, wc may add the graphic pictures Mr. Wheaton has given 
of their rivals, or superiors, who arc members of the house of 
commons : — 

Mr, Peel is a young man, who, by his own merits and a lucky conjuncture 
of circumstances, has gained his present seat on the treasury bench. His father. 
Sir Robert Peel, is a wealthy cotton manufacturer. 'J'he secretary is rather tall 
and slender in his person, with carroty hair, light complexioned, and hard-fea- 
tured. lie speaks witli considerable energy; hut his manner has nothing grace- 
ful in it. He steps forwards and backwards, slapping violently, and with mea- 
sured strokes, the desk on the table before him ; and wheeling often and sud- 
denly to the right and left to address the house.” 

** Mr, Brougham is in all respects a most extraordinary man. In person, he is 
tall, lean, raw-boned, and ungainly ; with features uncommonly hard and coarse, 
and a complexion sallow and bloodless. Perhaps 1 was influenced by the known 
character of the man; but 1 thought there was something even in the tones of 
Iiis voice which conveyed to the hearer the idea of hitter and concealed irony. 
He appears to regard the subject of debate only as a field of battle, on which 
he can inananivrc his forces, and distress his adversary, by his skill in sharp- 
shooting and planting ambuscades, and by the sudden and murderous fire of his 
masked batteries. You sit in perfect admiration of his talents and address ; but 
at the same time, you do not^jivc him one particle of your confidence, nor does 
he seem to dcssarc that you should. Galling sarcasm, and bitter and distressing 
invective, no one bettor knows how to administer, in tones of affected calmness, 
and in that provoking kind of language which all the while keeps barely within 
the limits of decorum. His action at times is energetic, butHingraceful ; he saws 
the air with his long, bony arms, and now and then rounds off a period by an 
emphatic thump on tlie table. You know \then he is about to discliarge gall of 
rnore than common bitterness, by bis leaning forwards, weaving the muscles of 
)iis face into a sneer, protruding a long .slender finder, and peering about from 
side to side, as if anxious that no drop of it should fall to the ground unnoticed. 
This is the invariable signal for a hourra from this formidable Co.ssack ; and wo 
to the luckless adversary against wlmm he directs his lancc. 'Flic only man in 
the bouse capable of waging battle with this dire foe, is Canning ; and even he, 
on one occasion, evidently showed that he was sensible to the stunning force of 
the attack. 


• Ten paces luigc 

He back recoiled; the tenth, on bended knee, 

His massy spear upstay’d.^ 

This happened on Ihcir first encounter, after Mr. Cunning’s elevation to the 
treasury bench. — 'Fhe style of Mr, Cannwg*s oratojy is entirely different from 
that of his rival, as every one must liavc observed who has read and compared 
their speeches. He wins your confidence by his apparent sincerity, as much as 
he delights you by his playful wit, and the maiRy strain of eloquence he pours 
forth, when thoroughly warmed with his suhjecl. In the early part of his speech, 
he is evidently embarrassed, which appears in the hesitancy of his enunciation 
and his nervous gesticulations ; but these arc no longer observable, \yhen once 
he is fairly in possession of the train of thought he intends toipiirsue. It is then 
that he rivets you to your seat, and you feel that you are no longer your own 
master. He uses but little action uniil his spirit begins lo kindle, when he steps 
to and fvo, and nips the aforesaid desk with heavy ministerial thumps.” 
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Mr. llume Is a liard-patccl, ponderous looking^ man, witli a coi*r.>c, unintcllcc 
tual face, and bull neck 5 and speaks on in one unvaried, eternal, nionolojious 
strain, whether the house will hear him or not.” 

t 

Mr* Hobkotisc is known as the companion and intimate friend of Lord llATon. 
lie is a very common sort of a speaker — his lang'uag’c and ideas arc all of the 
common stamp ; and his discretion apparently none of the best.” 

*^Sir Robert Wilson is rather slender, and of a swarthy complexion ; there’ is 
nothing^ in his personal appearance to indicate tlic chivalrous spirit he is known 
to possess. lie speaks with animation, and now and then with much point and 
force.” 

Sir Fremeis Jiurdeti was on his feel very frequently in the course of the de- 
bates. His figure is on the whole rather singular, — tall, slender, and erect; with 
a head quite protuberant and square at the top of the forehead. His features arc 
sharp and diminutive. In addressing’ the house, he seems to he euiharrassed at 
first, turning from side to side, and sawing the air with measured stroke*; ; but 
this awkwardness of manner soon wears oil'. He is notan eloquent speaker — he 
has a drawling, hesitating manner, as if at a loss for words or ideas; or having 
too many, was iicrjilcxcd in the clioicc. 'rhe former appeared to be the case.” 

“ J)r. JjUsJii7i<i^/nn was one of the chani]vlons of the late queen on her trial. 
He is of the middling size, rather slender in person, wdth a ])ensivc and almost 
melancholy expression of countenance. The tones of his voice, too, are solemn, 
melodious, and pathetic.” 

Mr. Wilberforce has in his manner as little of art or study as can he imagined 
— it is rather nervous and agitated — his gestures are quick and angular ; and hi 
fiis more animated and triumphant moments, he flourishes his arms alolt, creel- 
ing his Iicad from its usually tlrooping piosturc. Kvery thing he uttered had Uie 
appearance of coming warm from the lieart, wliich seems to he the very throne 
of kind affections*— the sanctuary of the afHictcd. It is said, that age and in 
firmities have, in some degree, impaired liis intellectual vigour ^but of this, no 
traces \vcrc perceptible on the ])resent occasion. It is rare to find so nmcii en- 
thusiasm in a man of his years — he having accomplished his three score and ten.” 

Mr. Churlcs Grd/it sjieaks under the influence of liigh intellectual and mo- 
ral excitement ; every period teems with imagination, and sentiment, and chaste 
and beautiful classic imagery. 'I’hcrc arc no prosing sentences — no halfdurmcd 
conceptions — no flat, insipid, or commonplace ideas; and, as extravagant as the 
praise may seem, — could the father of lioiuan eloquence Jiavc been an audit oi’, 
he must, 1 think, have confessed a rival in some of the es.senlial qualities of an 
orator. A geutlcman present, who had often listened to the eloquence oi 
Fox, and Pitt, and Ihirke, in the days of their glory, assured me, that he hud 
never witnessed a more lively impression produced by cither of them, than by 
this address of Mr. 1 Irani. For my own purl, 1 could not avoid surrendeiing my- 
self, and all my faculties, to the ascendency of the speaker, and W'as kc])f in a 
kind of trance wliilc he occupied the floor — nor did the audience generally ap 
pear to be less deeply moved. 'Fhc plaudits were long, and loud, and frequent. 
He held a card in hi^hand, on w hich he had pencilled a few words to assist hi.s 
mcmoiy : but the wliolc w as evidently extemporaneous. He seems not to b.c in 
good health ; and retired, after si>eakiiig, into a nook, apparently exhausted. He 
appears to be about tliirty-flve, slender in person, with rather small features ol 
Scottish mould, and very Jigiit iiair. A phrenologist would criticise with satisfac 
tion his high, well-turned, expanded forehead ; and a head, which might serve 
as a model for a statuary. His features arc composed, even amidst the highest 
flights of his imagination ; and cxliibit few visible marks of the ‘ creative fancy’ 
or the < labouring thought intense,^ save perhaps in the small gray eyes faintly 
scintillating through the long white eye-lashes by which they are overshadowed; 
and, possibly, in li^ie elevation of their inner angle, w hich seems to be habitual.” 

During Mr. Whcaion’s stay in London, lie dined with flic 
mA'Tibers of the Royal Society, and attended one of their meet 
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ings. The president, Sir Humphrey Davy, a short, pleasant 
looking man, with blue eyes, presided at tlie dinner ; and among 
tliose at table were captain Parry, a hale seaman, with inex- 
pressive features, Sir Robert Seppings, the well-known naval 
architect, and Mr. Hohhoiise, the friend of lord Byron, the ex- 
pression of whose face is very lively. At the meeting of the 
society in the evening. Sir Gilbert Blaync and Sir Everard 
Home were pointed out ; the latter a hale athletic man, with a 
countenance full of glee and good humour. 

"When Sir Humphrey took the chair, a complete metamorphosis had taken 
place in Iiis outer man. He appearctl in a long*, full-skirted, collarless coat, 
whose broad cuffs and pocket-flaps were ornamented with steel buttons of most 
expanded disk, after the manner of the days of Charles IL ; and a vest of the 
same aiitic[ue cut. His clapping' a little cocked hat on his auburn locks was a 
signal that the meeting was opened. \Vc liad a paper from Dr. Woolaston, on 
the optic nerve ; and another, tedious enough in all conscience, on the disturb- 
ances of th(‘ needle hv llu! iron-work in a ship. — Alter the e lection of some new 
Fellows, the meeting was dissolved at half past nine, by the president’s laying 
aside the official hat and alxlicating the chair. Deing fuvuuted with an introduc- 
tion to him, 1 found him no Ic.ss agreeable than intelligent in conversation. He 
spoke highi) ol‘ our cbomists and mineralogists, vvitb who.se labours be is well 
acf|uaiiite(l ; and the conversation tenuniatcd in an invitation to his levees on 
Saturday evenings.” 

Of professor BucklancI, whom Mr. Whtialoii afterwards met, 
wc have the following sketch : 

“ 1 had the |^leasiirc of attending one of his lectures, and w as delighted with 
his enthusiasm. He evidently combines some of the most desirable qualities of 
a lecturer — a quick and retentive memory ; a vast range of knowledge of facts 
connected with the science ; strong and di.scriminating ,>udgmci\t, sometimes 
perhaps overmastered by his zeal in defending u favourite tlieory ; and great 
fluency of utterance. Indeed lie scarce I}! ])auscd for an instant, in a lecture of 
an hour and a half long. He has, too, tlic happy talent of introducing forcible 
and pertinent illustrations of his subjects. I was gratified liy an introduction to 
him, after the lecture was over ; aiul fouiul him us agreeable in coiiversution, as 
he was entertaining and instructive in his professor’s cliair.” 

The tlicatrcs, operas, and concerts, of course did not fall 
within the scope of our author’s observation ; but, we might 
have expected, from this very circumstance, something more 
than his very meagre and peevish notice of the British museum, 
an institution which, with all its faults of arrangement, is an 
immense, and probably unequalled, collection of curiosities, both 
of nature and art. After having wearied himself with a gene- 
ral and indiscriminate, and of course unprolitable, survey of 
minerals and manuscripts, sarcoj)hagi from Egypt, and pottery 
from Herculaneum, the spoils of tlu^ Ikirthenon, and statuary 
ill every stage of mutilation and decay, and after noticing the 
impropriety of the British ladies, in viewing, accoinjianicd by 
the other sex, the fragments of Athenian art, lu^ left Uie insti 
tution, which he never seems to have had a desire to revisit. 

Tired of the smoke and din of the capital, Mr- Whe-^ion 

out for Oxford, towards the ^nd of May, Passing through 
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a fertile and richly cultivated country, bright with all the fresh- 
ness of an English spring, and glittering with innumerable 
mansions, which adorn especially that part of the island, he 
first saw the spires, turrets, and domes of the fair scat of the 
muses, nobly reposing in the bosom of luxuriant meadows, 
shaded by venerable trees, and surrounded by verdant plains, 
through which meandered the Charwell and the classic Isis. 
Crossing the former by JVIagdalcii bridge, ho passed along the 
High street, which presented a continued range of collegiate 
palaces, where the eye is saluted at every step with massy 
buttresses, bristling turrets, groined archways, and all the beau- 
tiful tracery and admirable siddlmily of Gothic architecture. 
The slightl}?- serpentine line of the street, brings each succes- 
sively more fairly into view ; and, when lighlod l)y the moon, 
the traveller who passes through it for the first time, may al- 
most fancy himself in some eily of the genii in fairy land. A 
ramble through the town, discloses sceiu* after scene made illus- 
trious by the men who have there wandered ; and, in the grounds 
belonging to the dill'ercnt colleges, arc their favourite walks oi 
places of placid retirement. JJddison\^ walk in Maudlcn’s 
learned grove,’’ is still remembered as tlic favourite walk of the 
charming moralist, and its shady and secluded rcli'cals \vell re- 
call to the contem])lalivc mind, his pensive musingsand his gen- 
tle and unaflected humour. The grounds border cfti the Char- 
well, rendered dark by the overhanging foliage, and a I)road 
gravelled .walk, •^Giidclcn from day’s garish eye” by a (*anopy 
of forest trees and shrubs, winds along the margin of the stream, 
whose waves seem to sleep in their bed. The Jsis, more ce- 
lebrated by" poets, presented, during Mr. WJieaton’s stay, a 
livelier scene. One evening, just before sunset, the students 
assembled by hundreds along its banks, to be the spectators of 
a rowing match between the collegians of Exeter and Brazen- 
nose. 

It is unnecessary to follow our traveller into the details he 
mentions of the particular buildings and institutions of Oxford, 
which have been frequently described, and are subject to little 
change. He gives a very unfavourable account of the produc- 
tions of ancient and modern art there preserved ; and the chief 
gratification during his visit, independent of the local and highly 
interesting associations of the spot itself, was found in the so- 
ciety bf the professors of^the university and heads of colleges, 
much of which he had the good fortune to enjoy. 

During a week passed at Cambridge, he was not less fortunate; 
he attended llvi lectures and debating clubs, partook of public 
and private dinners, and formed many agreeable acquaintances. 
H%.describcs the town itself as standing on a plain bounded by 
hills of moderate elevation, and as presenting little architectural 
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beauty. The classic Cam, which winds along its western bor- 
der, is deformed by locks, and defiled by coal barges, except in 
flie neighl)ourhood of St. John’s college and Clare Hall, where 
alone the care-worn student can wander along its banks, and 
meditate on the strains in which Milton and Gray have loved to 
celebrate its sluggish stream. Wc arc surprised, we confess, at 
the few allusions, the apparent forgetfulness, which Mr. Wheat- 
on displays, in regard to the illustrious names which are tlie just 
boast of tins and the sister university; Bacon, and Newton, and 
Milton, arc not less the pride of Americans than of the English; 
— tliey are names Avliich will excile the admiration and the fond 
rccolh'ction of all ag(;s and all countries ; nor does it seem natu- 
ral or just to visit tiie spots rendered sacred by their genius, 
williout ]>aying them the tribute, at least, of recollection, — 7no- 
vrrnur iicscio quo pavio^ locis ipsis, in qiiibus contm^ qiios di- 
an I adniiru'niurj adsiinl — are the eloquent 

words of TulJ}^ 

l\u'haps, too, Mr. Wheaton is scarcely just with regard to 
(himljridge, when ho says, ‘Mliat comparatively little had been 
(lone in classical learning, before the election of professor Lee.” 
That gentleman holds merely the chair of Oriental literature, to 
which he was elected in 181t); and although certainly an uncom- 
mon instance of what* may be acquired by unceasing industry 
and zeal, tjfircctcd to one end, he can never rank in classical 
learning or taste with Benthw, Person, Blomficld, and Schole- 
fi(;ld, not to name others, long illustrious as crjtics and scholars. 

Gibbon has left us a record of the convivial habits of ‘Hhc 
fellows or monks of his time,” aT the sister scat of the muses; 
and from Mr. Wheaton’s description, we may infer that eighty 
years, if they have added somewhat of briskness and vivacity to 
the deep and dull potations of former times, have sacredly pre- 
served that easy enjoyment of the gifts of the founder, that 
steady scries of uniform but not too laborious employments, 
that dutiful remembrance, in the common room, of tlie feast- 
days appointed in tlie calendar, which drew down tlie sarcasms 
of the discarded historian. While at Cambridge, Mr. Wheat- 
on received an invitation to be present at the "‘Feast of the 
Audit,” when the master, professors, fellows, and tutors, alt 
dine together in the hall of Trinity; and it bears so few marks 
of resemblance to any thing which occurs in an Arhcrican uni- 
versity, that we insert the description as an amusing instance 
of the collegiate ceremonies of other countries., 

“ At the proper hour, we waited on the master of Trinity, and accompanied 
him to the college hall, to partake of the ‘Feast of the Audit.’ The professors, 
fellows, tutors, and fellow-commoncrs, were seated around an elevated table at 
the head of the hall. A long grace in Latin was read from a printed tablet, hv 
the master and vice-master, during which, the servitors were bringing the 
- dishes, and the conversation went on without interruption i and the same cere- 
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mony u as repeated after dinner. Whatever it nilg^ht be in point oi* fact, it liad 
but little the appearance of bcinp; a relipous rite, and llic blessinjy must have 
been inaiidil)lc to most of the pfucsts. "I'he dinner, wliich consisted of two course.*^ 
was excellent, and the ‘collcp^c ale’ deserved all the commendation it is accus- 
tomed to receive. Two customs, said to be of feudal orig-ln, may be mentioned, 
to show the popular regard for the usag*es of former days. After the cloth has 
been removed, a richly embossed silver urn, of tlm capacity of a fjallon, is filled 
with collcp^c ale, and ‘ Trinity collcg^c’ is drunk from it by all the f^ucsts of the 
upper tabic, standinp;. The enormous c^ohlct commences its journey from the 
master, and makes its way by a zijy-zapj course to the bottom, — cacli one pro- 
nouncing^ the venerated name as he Mels his lips with the beveraf^e. This is 
followed by a capacious salver of plate, replenished w ith rose-water, from which 
each g’liest dips a spoonful into his wine-glass, and wets his fingers and lips, 
using* the tabic-cloth for a napkin, which never appears a second time on the 
tabic. Another remnant of feudal times is the use of a huge grate of cljarcoal 
in the middle of the hall, instead of a stove or an ordinary coal foe. 'While 
chimneys as yet were not, the baiKjueting hidlsof tlie l)urons were warmed with 
a fire kindled on a hearth In the midst of the room, an aperture in the roof be- 
ing left open for the escape of the smoke. A light, elegant lantern now encloses 
the opening in the roof, and a cast iron grate, immediately beneath, supplies tlic 
place of the ancient hearth. The hall is decorated with ])ovtraits ol Sir Isaac 
Newton, wliom it Is the boast (»f 'I'nnity to have oiu'c enrolled among its fellows 
— of the Duke of (douccstcr, the present chancellor of the university, of w hich 
lie was once a member ; and of ni;m\ other v\orthles, ancient and moilcni ; but 
they generally bang in so bad a light, that their fcatuies aiv scarce-!) discernible. 
After dinner, the oHicors withdrew* to the ‘eoinbinatiou room,’ where we found 
a table covered with wine, fruits, ^e. Here it is, that these cloistered fellows 
and tutors enjoy the noctes ctrna’cjuc Dcorum — the pleasures of unrcscrvctl in- 
tellectual intercourse, enlivened by a moderate participation in the gcneious 
fruit of the vine. I had tlic pleasure of an introduction to most of tlic members 
of the faculty, and shall long retain a remembrance of their porjt?neHs and con 
vcrsational pow'ci*s. It would be diilicull to find in any place an equal number 
of agreeable, as well as intellectual men. After coffee bail been brought in, the 
company broke up, add thus ended the first clay of ‘the feast of the audit.’ ” 

CoiLsiclering liis fondness for visiting eluircbos, wo are surpris- 
ed to find no account in Mr. Wheaton’s journal, of that of 
Saints^ at Cambridge, which contains an ohjcct of iniicli interest, 
at least to an American. A monument, executed by Chanirey, is 
there erected, through the munificence of Mr. liootc of Boston, 
to the memory of Henry Kirkc White; and the cjiilaph inscrih- 
ed on if lias the following delicate allusion to tlic person by 
whom it was reared : — 


« across the Atlantic wave 

A wanderer came, and sought the poet’s grave ; 

On yon low stone, he read his lonely name, 

And raised this fond memorial to his fume.” 

With the exquisite beauty, magnificence, -and grandeur, of llie 
chapel of King’s college, o|^ir author did not fail to be imprcsstul , 
and indeed he seems to have felt fully the ellect produced on every 
stranger of sensibility and taste, by those wonderful piles of art, 
the Gothic cathy.lrals, which may be deemed the peculiar boast 
and glory of England. 

Ajiiong his exploits vva.s, exploring one day the, traces yet 
left of the Boar’s Jlcad laAern in Eastrlieap, tlic scene of 
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staff’s revels. H<j found tlyil llic oriujinal builclliiji; had been 
pulled down, and another erected in its place, now occupied 
pcrfuincr’s shop. A boar’s licad, cut in stone, is inserted 
in the wall of the present buildinfr, and ^Hhe general appear- 
ance of Easlchcaj), narrow and dirty, though better built than 
in the time of the dramatic l)ard, accords very well with the 
idea one forms of the scene of prince Hal’s mad frolics with his 
boon companions ; and the neighbourhood yet looks as though it 
might furnish a Doll Tcarshcct or two, to enliven the merriment 
of a roistering club of tipplers.” 

To find the liouse where Goldsmith wrote tlic Vicar of Wake- 
field,” it was necessary to turn from the Old Dailey, into ^^Grecn 
Arbour court,” which loads into a little, dirty sort of square, 
filled, ill these days, with washing tubs, screaming matrons, and 
tribes of half naked children. Escaping from this Charybdis, as 
the adventurous traveller descends ‘‘]ircak-nock stairs,” where 
the consequence of a false step would inevitably be his unwil- 
ling landing in the mud of ‘^Sea-coal lane,” forty feci below, 
he vsccs, ill a little opening to the left, tiie mansion, in whose 
higliest attic, poor Goldy pursued Jiis lucubrations. 

In one of his excursions into the country, we find Mr. Wheat- 
on exploring, witli an Inlerest we can well appreciate, what yet 
remains of ‘Uhe riiiiiM towers of (himnor Hall.” He notices, 
in a few lin«s, the scene of another and yet more admirable tale 
of the same enchanting writer. 

“The sun set upon us while wc were winclinp^ up a sl^ccp, narrow .c^lcn, to 
Lainincrmoor, a wide and desolate waste, witliout tree, or shnib, or enclosure, 
to bi-eiik the dreary monotony <»f the scene. Uy this time, the twilip^ht was fast 
slathering' around, and the wind increased to a tempest, driving the rain in sheets 
across the inooi*. Noticing could be more in harmony with the dismal tale of’ the 
‘ Bride ol‘ Lammcriiioor,Mhan the circumslances under wliicli we crossed it; 
and my imagination was of course busy in assigning the localities of tlie *owei 
true tale.' The scene of tlie tragedy lay a sliort distance to the left of llie 
road, and farther up the glen, where the ruins of Kavenswood rasllc still exist. 
The moor is an undulatii\g surface of table land, of considerable extent; and 
dreary and desolate to the last degree.” 

He was less fortunate, in liis rapid visit to Scotland, than he 
had been in Knglaud ; for he arrived at Edinlnirajh in t,l\e midst 
of the vacation of the courts and university. Jeffrey, Sir Walter 
Scott, and the jmofessors, were amusing tliemselves in ihc coun- 
try, or eating classical suppers in London, and nothing was left 
for him, but to sec the less animated lions of the day, in the 
shape of Holyrood, Loch Katrine, antf the Highlands. 

Before his return to America, he also crossed the channel to 

• France, and saw as much between Rouen, Paris, and Calais, as 
one who makes the most of a .short time, spcaks*no French, and 
travels in the diligences, could he expected to do. 

jDf the Scotch and French character, of course, he could form 

• but an imperfect estimate. His opportunities in England were 
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better; and tliough the object of Jns work is rallior lo nanate 
pleasantly, than to speculate much, many topics foi- useful re- 
flection may be found in his pages. We select a few jiassagd*;, 
which point out some of the peculiarities of habit and disposition 
among the English people. 

One lias only to make a dilig-ent use of his eyes In walking* the streets, to 
convince himselti tliat the English are a fox-hunting, horse-racing, tandem-driv- 
ing, shooting, boxing people. The illustration of these amusements gives full 
employment to the pencil of the painter, and the graver of tlie caricaturist. The 
productions of the latter arc wonderfully illustrati\e of the broad luimour of the 
English people. No occurrence, a little out of tlic ordinary course of things, 
escapes them ; especially if it happens to border on the ludicrous ; nor arc pri- 
vate feelings much respected, in the exposure of whatever is ridiculous in itself, 
or capable of being made so. It is incredible liow many artists find support in 
engraving, frequently in the most finished and costK manner, the ])ortraits of 
favourite race-horses, hounds, spaniels, ftc., which could hu])pon only in a na- 
tion whore the honours of the turf and of the field were held in liigh repute ; 
nor would any people think of immortalizing such contemptible creatures as 
Crib, Eclcher, Molincaux, and gipscy Ken, but those, among whom the pugili.s- 
tic science was held in great estimation. — Wilkie’s designs from low life arc 
much celebrated ; and Kurnct’s merit, both as a delineator and engraver of simi- 
lar subjects, is far from being contemptible.” 

“ One has only to attend a meeting of a I.ondon committee, to appreciate the 
advantages of punchialUy and jnefhod, in the tr.ansaction of business. Almost 
while the clock is striking, the members enter and take their seats : the busi- 
ness of the meeting is entered upon at once — every thing else is excludcil — 
there is no rambling conversation on irrelevant subjects ; and the meeting is dis- 
solved the moment the business is despatched.” ^ 

“Attachment to ancient customs and Ihsbions, however inconvenient, is one of 
the cliaracterislics of the peasantry of an old country. This peculiarity is striking- 
ly displayed in the dress of the English peasantry, which, in some respects, is 
as incommocfious as it is \mcoulh. It would be difficult, perhaps, to give a good 
reason, why the nether garment should be cut off at the knees ; vet breeches 
are universally W'orn by the labouring classes, 'riiesc are commonly of a coarse 
corduroy ; the legs being embraced by shcep-skin gaiters, reaclnng from the 
heels to tlie Jjam, and sometimes above tlie knee. SJioes of the most formidable 
size and w eight, stuck full of hob-nails, complete the lower part of the labour- 
er’s attire. Over his coat, he commonly wears a frock of brown linen, gatIuMcd 
on the breast into a vast number of fine plaits — the use of which it is dilficuU 
to conjecture.” 

“At the inn where I slopped, I found a number of commercial fravcikrs, wlio 
are met with at the ])iiblic houses in almost every village and town in England. 
They are agents, employed by commercial and inanufacUiring bouses, to collect 
debts, and contract for the sale of goods. They form a class by Ibcinsclve.s, and 
are generally distinguislu d by their superior intelligence and agreeable Tnanner.s 
Their home is on the top of the coach, or in llic commercial room of the inn \ 
and their life is one of perpetual motion. — I have always found these travelling 
agents w^ell acquainted with whatever was worth seeding on llic road, an.d hh 
ready to satisfy my inquiries. It rarely iiappcns that a* coach-load of passengers 
ilepart.s, without some of' tliem l^ing of the number.” 

“ To a remark that wc in America were a little disposed to wonder at the box- 
ing propensities of the English, and that the custom was entirely discountenanced 
amongst u.s as vulgar and disgraceful } Mr. (Junningliam replied, tliat at their 
schools, it was impossible to get along without some fighting. When he first sent 
his son, a lad of ten or twelve years old, to school, he charged him lo avoid quar- 
rels, and to suffer any injury rather than to fight. The boy adhered to his fathei ’^ 
commands ; and the consequence was, that he was insulted, kicked, and trcai- 
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c4 with eveiy indignity ; the boys thought him fair game — ^his father being a 
oiistt and he necessarily destitute of spirit. He at length with tears in his 
ej'es, begged his father to let him fight, or take him away from the school. Mr. 
G.iadvised with some of his friends ; and it was determined that an engagement 
v&s necessary, as the only remedy for the evil. Young C. repaired to the school 
with great alacrity — challenged ‘ the proudest of his oppressors 5* and after a 
tougli battle in which he came off victorious, was allowed to be a lad of spirit, 
and had the ban of excommunication taken off. Contests of this kind are not 
unfrequent at t!ie public schools, and are settled according to the strictest laws 
of the science. Each champion has his bottle-holder^ and sits on liis knee to re- 
cover breath between the rounds. The wliole school forms a ring, and the par- 
ties shake hands in token of the absence of all malice, before a set~to.** 

*‘It is incredible how much of the public attention has been attracted by the 
hardened wretch, Tiiurtell. Almost every paper in town has polluted its pages 
daily with some disgusting narrative or oilier concerning him ; and the reading 
populace not only tolerates, but demands these revolting details. The effect 
cannot but be, to render the sensibilities of the population callous to crime, and 
divest public justice of its majesty and teiror. A public execution is a perfect 
holiday to the populace ; a prize-fight between two sturdy boxei«, their clearest 
recreation. There can be no doubt, but that shows of gladiators, bull-fights, or 
any other spectacle which scattereth blood and death around, would be greedily 
run after, were they permitted by the laws. — The rage for prize-fighting is 
detestably prevalent ; and the merits of the different heroes of the ring compose 
the common topic of coffee-house discussion, the cant and slang of which are 
intolerable. But the magistrates are begmning to intcifcre ; and there is, in 
many quarters, an evident disposition to break up the sport. It is a disgrace to 
the country, and in point of vulgar brutality is not a whit better than the bull- 
fights of old Spain, or the bear-baiting of Queen Bess’s days. A show of gladia- 
tors, did the laws permit such an exhibition, would bring tlic rabble together 
by myriads.” ^ 

“ A person whose heart is not entirely callous to the miseries of the brute 
creation, will do well not to be on the lookout for objects of his commiseration, 
while walking the streets of London. I have long avoided Smithfield, and the 
region round about, on market days. — Let a person whose nervds arc strong 
enough to endure tlie sight of brute misery in all its varieties and degrees, give 
a few days* attendance at the markets for live stock ; and he will look upon the 
whole tribe of butchers, drivers, carriers, &c. as no better than a hardened, re- 
lentless, unfeeling race of fiends, in human sliape. I am convinced that the 
lowest classes of the English are either by nature or custom, cruel ; nor have I 
formed this judgment hastily, or from a few examples. 1 pretend not to account 
for the fact ; nor to say, how far they are indebted for this disposition to their 
boxing-matches — for every John Bull is a bruiser from his youth upwards — or to 
the frequency of their capital punishments, or to their bloody roast beef and 
porter. I only speak of the fact, as the impression lias been made on my mind.” 

•‘In the party on Loch Lomond were a number of young Englishmen, who 
by their dress and manners might have been taken for gentlemen, had not their 
devotion to the bottle given the lie to their pretensions. On our disembarking 
at Balloch, some of them were unable to get to the carriages without assistance ; 
and before we arrived at Glasgow, they were stowed away in a state of most 
beastly intoxication. Much as intemperance prevails in tlie United States, I liave 
never witnessed such scenes on board any of our steam-boats, and am confident 
they would not be permitted.” 9 

, “ Every body is privileged here, I believe, except the traveller, and at his 

expense. A lad places a plank to assist you in getting into the skiff, for which 
he expects a trifle ; the waterman demands three pence for rowing you twenty 
yards, and six pence, if the distance exceeds it by a few st^ps. You pay your 
fare on board the steam-boat, and suppose your account with your purse settled. 
Bft)— the musicians come round with their box. • We have no other* way oj* get- 
VOL. VII. — NO. 14. 46 
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ting our living, sir — and you drop in your six pence with the rest. Finding 
your surtout troublesome, you give it to the steward, who throws it across fine 
railing ; and for this piece of service he expects six pence. You disembark, 
re-embark, and disembark again, on the same terms as before ; and whether '*)u 
sit still, or travel, by land or by water, your pockets are like the buckets of the 
daughters of Danaus.” 

At the British Museum visiters arc desired, by printed placards hung up‘in 
the ante-room, to give nothing to the servants by way of gratuity. Yet, even 
here, I had money extorted from me ; and in a manner so characteristic of the 
beggarly race of public menials generally, that it may serve byway of specimen. 
M uno^ disce omnes. My umbrella was taken from me by the porter, as I enter- 
ed, who gave me a slip of paper marked with a number, but without signifying 
what use I was to make of it. I ought to have luing it on my umbrella, and tlicii 
called for the number when 1 came out. When I asked for it, the wily rogue 
affected great surprise at my negligence — said that it would lake liim a long time 
to find it among so many ; and was spinning a long string of r/gwwm//e, which 1 
cut short by picking it out myself. His next attack was on my pride. He be- 
gan to talk so loud about * gentlemen’s refusing to pay for the trouble they gave,’ 
that, feeling the awkwardness of my situation among a number of auditors, 1 
threw him a sixpence, with about the same feeling of kindness that one w^ould 
throw a bone at a snarling dog : and repented of it the next moment. I men- 
tion this anecdote, because it illustrates a trait of cliaracter which runs through 
the whole race of public servants and understrappers of every grade. They 
are shameless beggars, from the highest to tlie lowest ; and are vci’sed in a hun- 
dred low expedients to extort money, whicli they generally practise with sue 
cess. In America, when the traveller has paid his bill, there is an end of the mat- 
ter. He may button up bis great coat, and step into the stage : but not so here. 
He pays roundly for his cup of washy tea, his lodging, and his bre akfast ? bul 
there are still other demands on his purse. The waiter, the chambermaid, 
the porter, and the shoe-black, have all their separate claims, v’hich tlicy well 
know how to urge with effect. Escaping from these persecutions, he mounts 
the coach, and at the end of a twenty miles’ drive, the coachman claims his shil- 
ling, and another must be given to a fat, ale-drinkmg fellow, called a guard; and 
all this, in addition to the regular fare. In many situations, the servants receive 
no wages whatever ; in some, they even pay premiums for their places, and live 
on the gratuities they extort from travellers. — But John Bull puts up WMth all 
this, with the dogged kind of acquiescence with which he w^ould submit to the 
decrees of fate. It is difierent, however, with his trans-atl antic cousin ; until a 
few ineffectual trials at holding his purse-strings have convinced him of the utter 
inutility of the attempt.” 

Before closing our notice of this really pleasant volume, which, 
if not remarkable for depth of observation, or originality of in- 
formation, is at least, in general, agreeably and unaffectedly 
written, and sufficiently useful and acute, we shall take the li- 
berty of mentioning a few errors, which may be corrected in a 
subsequent edition. 

Sir James Park is a puisne judge, not chief justice of the court 
of common pleas. Sir Charles Abbot, now lord Tenterden, ne- 
ver was vice-chancellor, and is now chief justice of the court 
of king’s bench. Queen’s Cross, near Northampton, was erect- 
ed about not seven hundred years since. The temple of the 
winds was in Greece, not Egypt, and complete drawings and 
descriptions of *it may be found in Stuart’s Athens. It was not 
after t but before^ Sheridan’s eloquent speeches on the trial-qf 
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Warrett Hastings, that into a mere writer of come- 

c)ies,^’ for such is Mr. Wheaton’s singular phrase, in regard to 
tile School for Scandal, the Rivals, and the Duenna. The dome 
orRadcIiff library can hardly^ be called a specimen of Grecian 
architecture, since the dome is never found in the edifices of 
the Greeks. Fonthill abbey was not erected by alderman Beck- 
ford, the spirited lord mayor of London, but by his son. We 
must protest against our traveller’s conversion of the sex of Isis ; 
poets and old romancers have too long made her the fair bride 
of royal lower’d” Thame, to say nothing of its overturning a 
whole canto of Drayton, which describes their nuptials in the vales 
of Berkshire. The intimate friend of Addison was Craggs, not 
Craigs, as it is twice written in this volume ; it should not be 
changed, for it is 'the name of a politician who received from a 
poet of a different party, a manly, eloquent, and affectionate tri- 
bute, which may well be remembered by the politicians of every 
age, and can never be repeated without advantage ; — 

“ Statesman yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere. 

In action faithful, and in honour clear ! 

Who broke no promise, scfved no private end. 

Who gained no title, and who lost no friend ; 

Ennobled by himself, by all approved. 

Praised, wept, and honour’d, by the muse he loved.” 


Art. \ GEOJ.OGY. 

K — .// new System of Geology^ in which the Great Resolu- 
tions of the Earth and Jinimated Nature are reconciled 
at once to Modern Science and Sacred History, By An- 
drew LIre, M. D., F. R. S.,&c. &c. &c. &c. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1829. 

2. — Outlines of Geology. By Widliam Thomas Brande, F. 
R. S. Professor of Chemistry ; R. J., &c. &c. London: Mur- 
ray. 1829. 

It is not long since we introduced.^ the subject of, geology to 
our readers, in a review of Bakewell’s third edition ; a work of 
great merit, and which has strong claims upon the attention of 
the lovers of natural history ; being written by'/tn experienced 
practical geologist, who has the confidence of the scientific 
\TiGTld. We have now to introduce to the notice of our readers. 
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the works whose titles appear at the head of this article, 
which have recently come to our hands. ^ 

Dr, Ure and Mr, Brande have produced two very amusi|^ 
and respectable volumes — not exactly called for, perhaps, by any 
exigencies of thg science, for they contain little more than re- 
petitions of what has been before published. BakewelPs third 
edition had exhibited, tolerably well, the progress of geologi- 
cal investigations, up to the period of its appearance; and if it 
was the intention of the above named authors, who have succeed- 
ed him, to lay this great subject in a more elementary and at- 
tractive way before curious, rather than learned readers, we do 
not think they have remarkably succeeded. The appearance of 
these volumes, however, cannot be misunderstood. It announces 
the increased importance of geological knowledge. We are old 
enoiigli to remember, and tins was before Geology was rescued 
from the Noyade of old Werner, wiien a man was thought an 
uncommon animal who spoke French well. We remember when 
it w’as said of Thomson, who translated the Stranger from Kot- 
zebue, ^nte understands German. We also remember the im- 
pression which a rambling young friend of ours made, who had 
picked up in his continental excursions, a good deal of Italian 
and Spanish, to add to his stock of German and French. We 
have heard him express the effect produced upon him on his re- 
turn into the world, after a retirement of eighteen years, at 
finding every body speaking all these languages as a matter of 
course, adding in numerous instances others to them, and ap- 
plying thtfir materials to profound pliilological inquiries, and 
still deeper speculations on the philosophy of the human mind. 
So it is, pari passu, with geology. Wlien men had got a surfeit 
of the old fashioned mineralogy — when the words fracture, lus- 
tre, &c., began to lose their influence, and the old gentlemen, for 
we will not say old ladies, of the Wernerian school, could not 
keep their minerals under water any longer, the dry land of sci- 
ence began to appear, and the ark of knowledge grounded, and 
sent forth its scavans to examine for themselves. These exami- 
nations arc still going on. 

The succession of the geological series, the fossils, animal and 
vegetable, the minerals, the ))hcnomenal appearances of every 
kind connected with our planet, are the philologies of the forma- 
tions; by the aid of which, the highest powers of the mind are 
to be exercised upon the noblest of all earthly subjects, the or- 
der and design of creation. Men are beginning to feel deeply 
the importance of this pursuit. Eminent chemists and lecturers 
are not content with keeping in the current of geological in- 
formation ; they feel it of consequence to their reputation, that 
the world should be well assured of that fact. To know chemis- 
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to know mineralogy, to know botany, is not enough now- 
^ays. We feel that the attainment of these branches, is not, 
j%r se, a \.\V,\e Vo V\^c coTvftdatvae oV 'po.VAvc. cs\4\'a\wo.-, 
a Something to which they must be applied. The world is be- 
ginning; to exact this application from men ; they are beginning 
to exact it of themselves. It will not be long before men will be 
deemed ignorant and bigotted, who undervalue geological know- 
ledge ; and we think that those respectable writers, I)r. Ure and 
Mr. Brande, have been a good deal influenced by this feeling, 
when they resolved to connect their names with geology by the 
publication of these volumes. We desire to speak of them in 
the most friendly terms — tliey will do good — they will assist to 
fix the public attention on the subject; l)ut when we shall come 
to speak, by and by, of some ])ccuiiar o])inions contained in Dr. 
lire’s work, we shall speak with great freedom. 

In England, every enlightened man knows something of geo- 
logy ; ii is very much the case in France, and is becoming more 
and more so in (lermany. But the English have taken the lead. 
There are sufficient reasons to be given for it. Cuvier, a name 
that inspires the greatest respect, cWd much to awaken the Eng- 
lish taste in this direction, and his services to the cause are 
in no country csteenuHl higher than in Great Britain. That isl- 
and is the luckiest spot of ground in the world. How it has 
contrived tc* pack up such fine specimens, one upon the top, al- 
most, of the other, of nearly every distinguished bed of the 
known formations ; how such magnificent tspecimens of the sau- 
rian animals have been coaxed together, is as wonderful as it is 
curious. Certainly no other part of the world presents such an 
experimental school as England. It is the West Point of geolo- 
gy ; — there, these curious and persevering islanders get regu- 
larly educated in natural history, and then out they sally to all 
parts of the world, to point out to the French, Italians, and Ger- 
mans, what lies under their noses. We are glad it is so ; and we 
are glad geology has got into such sensible hands. But what, per- 
haps, has influenced accurate geology more than the happy ar- 
rangement of the beds in England, is the independent position 
of the leading geologists of that country. We do not mean in- 
dependence of mind, all naturalists have it more or less, and it 
may be well asserted of the naturalists of this country. We 
mean that independence of the business affairs of the world, 
which admits of cultivated minds applying their leisure to fos- 
tering the arts and sciences. We owe the geological maps of 
’England to Mr. Greenough, a man who employs the leisure 
which a brilliant fortune gives him, to the illustration of geolo- 
gy and natural history. We say this with great respect, nay, re- 
verence for the labours of that veteran in geology, Mr.' William 
' omith, whose services in the cause have been worthily eulo- 
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jrizedj in a work wliich will ever be dear <o geologists."* 
impossible to look over the Transactions of the Geological So^ 
ciety of London, without being struck with the enterprising a#l 
persevering spirit of the British geologists. Russia, Germany, 
Italy, and France, successfully illuslrated by the voluntary la- 
bours of Buckland, Murchison, Lycll, Stokes, Sedgcwick, Fit- 
ton, Warburton, Webster, and a host of names which give a mo- 
ral strength to tliat society, which will be more and more felt 
every year in every part of Christendom. We have had the sa- 
tisfaction of being present at the sittings of the society, and we 
consider the manner of conducting their discussions, admirably 
conducive to instruction. When a memoir is read by one of the 
secretaries, the topographical and geological illustrations are ex- 
hibited, and the rocks and organic remains laid on the table. 
The memoir being finished, the president calls for observations 
upon it. Observations are made by one or more of the leading 
members — it is attacked and defended, warily, but sometimes 
zealously. The disputants feel all the importance of an acute and 
vigilant audience ; every one who takes the floor, knows that he 
is to be marked an creta an carbone.’’ There discussions are 
warmest between the most cordial friends, and strangers have 
sometimes thought they were carried on at the expense of friend- 
ship — ^but the members have the wisdom to make the geological 
society a school of mutual instruction. As men, thi^re is not a 
band of firmer friends in the world ; as geologists, they some- 
times take different roads in the pursuit of truth. 

The flu\^alists and diluvialists, of whose oj)inions we purpose 
to speak, have divided that society at the present stage of geo- 
logical knowledge. When a compromise of these opinions shall 
take place, the restless activity of geological inquiry will again 
divide them, and the rich product of truth will again be found, 
as the most valuable metallic masses are, at the confluence of the 
lodes. Our object being to offer a model of proceedings for the 
societies devoted to natural history in this country, it may be 
interesting to state, that these discussions being terminated, it is 
usual for the presiding officer of that society, to sum up the evi- 
dences, pro et con, in a concise and luminous manner ; adding 
his own opinion to the mass of evidence brought forward. The 
memoir, if it is an important one, is then consigned to a com- 
mittee, whose business is to prune it and trim it, preparatorily to 
publication in the Transactions of the society. These meetings, 
which arc held once a fortnight, from November to May inclu- 
sive, not only add immense masses to the already known, but 
bring out the s^ilicnt parts of the terra incognita of geology. 

* Outlines of the Geologj’ of England and Wales. Conybeare & Phillips. In- 
troduttion. p. 14, 1822. , 
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Coring the suninier season, some of the members hie to France, 
spme to Germany, to Italy, to renew their investigations, and 
relkrn again in November, %vith their rich stores ol practical in- 
foi^bation. The questio vexata is taken up again, and perhaps 
settled— and thus the whole fabric is annually enlarged and 
strengthened — the asperities and difficulties of science softened 
clown and removed, and all the elements of knowledge harmo- 
niously adjusted into their approved places. Independent of their 
Transactions, an abstract is published for the use of the members, 
under the liead of Proceedings of the Geological Society of 
London.’^ In this, the principal heads of the memoirs read and 
discussed at tlie meetings, arc ably ])ut fortli, and we liave never 
seen any thing more convenient or instructive than these alj- 
tstracts, several of which arc now l)efore us. 

When we cast our reluctant eyes upon the state of geological 
knowledge in our own country, and observe the total want of 
combination of talent for the illustration of this great subject; 
we feel, as every ardent naturalist must, depi’cssed iii S])irit, 
while we sec the rich resources of this extensive country lay- 
ing dormant upon our hands, and the ])erio(l d(^fcrrcd, perhaps, 
beyond that of our own existence, at which the value of geologi- 
cal knowledge will be properly felt amongst us; in a country, too, 
to wliich that kind of knowledge is of more importance than to 
any other — nfll in relation to its mineral and vendible products, 
but to the influence whmh natural knowledge has upon society, 
— above all, a society framed like ours, which will be best de- 
fended from the dangers of its own institutions, by an equality 
in intellectual attainments. 

If a good elementary work, on the theory of husbandry, were 
introduced into our common schools, it would set thousands of 
ingenious and clever boys thinking. The admixture of soils, the 
application of manures, the spreading of sea-shells upon the sandy 
fields, the effects produced by doses of lime in the tenacious 
clays ; all these our farmers arc familiar with — they see, but 
they know not — they stand upon the very threshold of the tem- 
ple of knowledge ; it is the duty of a government to remove the 
film from before their eyes, that they may enter, and partake 
cheerfully and fearlessly, of the bounties and glories of nature. 

If that very great difficulty, want of combination of talent, 
could be obviated ; if the naturalists of this country, few in num- 
ber, but some of them very able men, (ibuld be united ; some 
front could be made against the degenerate taste of the day for 
factious politics. But here the irremediable cause of our igno- 
rance breaks in upon us, and wc have no sooner se& it, than we 
leel we must, at least we of tlie present generation, submit to its 
influence. — We have no leisure. All the other classes, in short, 
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are struggling for existence ; all their time is absorbed in tlt^ir 
essential duties ; and the few exceptions amongst us, occup^rig 
a more favourable position, have difficulties of another kin^to 
contend with* In England, the field is occupied by men of edu- 
cation and fortune; they liave wealth, and they seek for noble 
modes of expending it. Every considerable town has its Geo- 
logical Society, every district has been examined, many of them 
admirably and splendidly described, as MantclI’s Sussex, &c. &c. 
Geology has become a sort of free-niasonry in that country, 
which affords, likewise, facilities of travelling beyond any coun- 
try in the world. We mean geological travelling, by land. We 
travel here in an extraordinary manner, but vve cannot geologize 
in steam-boats. The same advantages j>rescnl Ihemselvcs to a 
certain extent on the continent, lint how is it with us, — and 
what is it that the poor solitary geologist has lo do here? He is 
alone, he has to explore a countr}^^ yet in its infancy, and of 
which all the presentations as yet are natural ones, for art has 
done little to assist investigation. Our coal measures have, it is 
true, been a little worked, and the valuable marls of New-Jor- 
sey have put us in possession of some interesting fragments of 
saurians. But in the interior, wood is so abundant for construc- 
tive purposes, that few qiiarrics have been worked. In Europe, 
a geologist, if he has no previous mineral information of a dis- 
trict, goes immediately to the quarries, and soon iinds out where 
he is, by the silent but expressive language of the fossils. Here, 
too,our«flat coast is not embellished by those bold mural sections 
which adorn the English shores. The occasional escarpments 
which are found in the interior, the divisions of beds, which the 
ravines present, all of which arc so instructive, must be visited 
at great personal inconveniences. And even .where the ardour 
of pursuit encourages the geologist almost beyond the verge of 
society and necessary comforts, he has to contend, in the sum- 
mer, with insufferable heats, and in the winter, with every incle- 
mency of a rigorous climate. The transition between these ex- 
tremes, is of very short duration. But this is not all. He musl 
go alone, and remain alone. Geology has no commonwealth of 
its own here. 

The admirers and cultivators of natural history, arc, after all, 
but few in number, and are almost universally prevented, by 
personal occupations, in a country where every man is actively 
occupied, from contributing largely to any of those branches of 
science, which only flourish where wealth and leisure assert 
their influence. In such a state of things, it is evident that the 
detailed development of North American geolog}'^, would re- 
guirefrom an individual the entire devotion of his means, health, 
and life, in order to satisfy, even in a moderate degree, his own 
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judgment of what is due to the importance of the subject We 
cannot reasonably expect so great a sacrifice from any one* We 
sfould be unjust to some of ^thosc intelligent friends, if we were 
not to speak in terms of great admiralion of the many valuable 
details, which, notwithstanding all the disadvantages alluded to, 
some ardent, and original, and accurate minds have produced, 
and which are to be found in the proceedings of the several 
learned societies amongst us. We have all the materials — we 
have a magnificent country, rich in mineral and organic trea- 
sures ; our recent zoology and botany arc ample and inviting ; 
our formations are objects of deep interest to those who know 
how to value them : and the deposites and sections of the surface 
of our part of the globe arc upon such a mighty scale, that it is 
in this country the'liighcst branches of scdimental geology should 
be studied. Hut we have no leisure. Feelingly alive as an ar- 
dent geologist must he to this subjecl, and coiiUniially oppressed 
by the inconveniences wliich meet him at every step, we con- 
fess, notwithstanding, that we arc happy iii the belief, that geo- 
Jogy will at no very distant day assert its importance, as it has 
already done in so remarkable a manner in Europe. But, it is 
due to our readers, many of whom have probably not turned 
their attention to the increasing importance of this science, that 
wc explain what there is about it to invest it with such supposed 
future influences upon society* And we have said too much upon 
this subject, to stand justified with them, if we were to omit to 
place it in a proper point of view* Our object is, not so much 
to exalt a favourite science, as to show our fellow crejftures how 
pleasing and how profitable science is. 

The progress which geology has made within the last thirty 
years has been very rapid — but this is an age of wonders. The 
early history of the science is curious, yet we shall resist the 
temptation of giving a detailed abstract of it. Organic remains 
in the rocks, volcanos, and other geological phenomena, had 
attracted the attention of Herodotus, Pliny, Aristotle, Lucretius, 
Seneca, &c. Ovid had much sounder geological ideas, than many 
writers who lived 1700 years after his lime. — 

“ Vicli factas ex xquore terras, 

Et procul a pelago conchx jacucre marinx.’* 

Up to the close of the sixteenth century, the physical notices 
connected with natural history are vague, and have not been use- 
ful to science. At its close, George 0\^en, an Englishman, first 
pointed out the very extensive scale upon which the mineral 
beds succeed to each other, in what is now called the geological 
series. Burnet, who amused the world during 3he seventeenth 
century, never saw Owen’s manuscript, or he would .probably 
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not have written so much showy nonsense. Woodward is mucii 
respected by modern geologists. He founded a chair at Cam- 
bridge, now filled by one of the most original tliinkcrs of 
age, the Rev. Adam Sedgcwick, at this time president of (he 
Geological Society of London. Lister, in 1684, proposed regu- 
lar geological maps; a proposition implying just views, and far 
beyond tlic supposed state, at that day, of geological knowledge. 
Ere the eighteenth century was much advanced, the elements 
were rapidly accumulating, and gravitating towards each other. 
The splendid imaginations of Bullbn, perhaps, arrested for a mo- 
ment the concentration to which these elements were tending, 
hut in another point of view they were serviceable. The bril- 
liant sky-rockets he sent up, at least set people thinking about 
the importance of the fete they were intended to celebrate, 
Lehman, in 1756, pointed out the distinction between the infe- 
rior rocks, and those which have been since called secondary ; 
but he had a limited field of observation, and a very local geo- 
logical mind. There is a paper in the Pliilosophical Transac- 
tions, by the Rev. J. Mitchell, wliich will surprise every one 
whose taste is that way ; — it is on the cause of earthquakes. Ilis 
admirable reasonings and illustrations, will be found interesting 
in a particular manner to American readers, since many of them 
are derived from their own country. 

In due course of time, Hutton and Werner appearad. Their dis- 
ciples have been contending for the last thirty years ; but the con- 
test is now over. The doctrines of Werner, who thought water 
a specific Tor every thing, are now entirely disregarded in Eu- 
rope ; and, from some recent demonstrations, we perceive the re- 
ligion of the Fire King is likely to take root even at New-Ha- 
ven, Connecticut. Huttonian philosophy, divested of a little 
ultraism, is certainly going the geological rounds at this day. 
We arc sure that many of our readers will be grateful to us 
for refreshing their memories with an abstract of the theories 
of these celebrated men ; and as our object is to attract the at- 
tention of all, to the most attractive (in our opinion) of all stu- 
dies, we shall find it necessary to allude occasionally to the ele- 
mentary conditions of the science, in order to a perfect under- 
standing of this paper. The theories we have just alluded to, are, 
however, not to be classed with the bold and fanciful inventions 
of Burnet and Bufibn. Those writers, without the aid of the 
known, ventured, unaided by any thing but a brilliant imagina- 
tion, upon the unknown. The Baconian method was neglected 
by those philosophers ; and their sublime fancies, unsupported 
by facts’, have,^s is usual with sublimated thoughts, already eva- 
porated into thin air. When, in 1787 and in 1788, Werner and 
Hutton published their opinions, the first in his Kurze Klassifi- 
catipn,’’ the second in his Theory of the Earth, the mineral 
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CGiidition of our planet had been very much attended to, and a 
vast accumulation of geological facts collected. The important 
laVt, that the crust of the earth was composed of mineral beds 
superimposed one upon another, in a regular series, and that an 
equivalent bed, a thousand miles off, was always found in the 
same relative position witli its type, as to the rocks above it and 
beneath it, had been established and received as the basis of geo- 
logical knowledge. The departures from this regularity, in the 
order of succession, which were occasionally observed, and 
which have been sometimes called unconformable beds, from 
their apparent want of conformity as to position, became so 
many interesting problems for geological ingenuity to solve, in 
accordance with physical laws, such as were supposed to have 
governed the mineral substances during the formation of the 
crust of the earth. Out of these observed facts, the two cele- 
brated theories of the aqueous and igneous origin of the mine- 
ral beds arose. 

The world is greatly indebted to Werner for the energetic 
awakening which liis o|)Inlons produced, and which were disse- 
minated successfully in Europe, bj* a numerous class of intelli- 
gent disciples. An experienced mineralogist, and intimately ac- 
quainted with the cliaracters of minerals, when there was no guide 
but himself, be acqulretl the confidence of Europe: and bending 
all his grea4 powers to the propagation of mineral knowledge, 
and his own particular theories, be announced, in the most oracu- 
lar manner, tlie law of tlie formation of the crust o/ the planet, with 
scarce any other basis for hisojiinion, than the limited j)hcnomena 
about his little den of F reiherg. He taught that all rocks were form- 
ed l)y chemical preeijutatiou from a terraqueous fluid, which at 
one lime formed the whole globe; so that the mountains were caus- 
ed by deposition, and the oceans, by the retreat of waters that had 
deposited their minerals. Werner only taught this — be did not 
risk himself much by writing — he left that for his disciples to 
do ; they might involve themselves, but they could not involve 
him. It has often been thought singular that he did not pro- 
mulgate his own opinions, in extenso^ through the press. It 
perhaps did not suit his crafty views to do so : we say crafty, 
because he was not an ignorant man : he loved his favourite pur- 
suit, and no doubt was a vigilant observer ; yet, notwithstand' 
ing these estimable qualities, which arc willingly accorded to 
him, we knoiv^ that whilst he was tcaclwng {he universal aqueous 
.deposition of rocks, the most unequivocal evidence of igneous 
action^ tvas to be found in every direction from his oxmx stu- 
dio at Freiberg^ and especially by the Frz G^eixirge into Bo- 
hemia. He must have seen, a thousand times, evidences of the 
secondary deposites being broken through and parted by tlie ig 
neous rocks. It was impossible he could have attributed tlfesc 
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mineral substances to aqueous deposition — he knew better — hurt 
he could not work them into, or out of his own scheme of a ter- 
raqueous fluid, and so he shut them out of sight, preferringjitb 
obscure the horizon of knowledge, rather than expose his own 
theories to a dangerous trial. This is the judgment posterity 
will pass upon Werner, whom his own countrymen, the Ger- 
mans, have almost entirely abandoned. The theory of Dr. Hut- 
ton, supposes the superficial form of the earth to depend upon 
the expansive force of a central fire, which elevates continents 
from the bed of the ocean, to be again degraded, and worn 
down, by the influence of external circumstances ; their ruins, 
thus carried into the ocean by the agency of rivers, are consoli- 
dated by the subterranean heat and superincumbent pressure of 
water, to be again raised into new continents. It is a theory of 
eternal degradations and renewals, and presents the earth to us 
as a pure self-acting machine. This hypothesis comes recom- 
mended to the mind by great simplicity of character. It con- 
tains an adaptation of causes and effects, that we look in vain 
for in Werner’s chaotic fluid, with its incomprehensible crys- 
tallizations and precipitations, effected in the very teeth of phy- 
sical laws. And when we look at the various circumstances un- 
der which the trap rocks present themselves, and remember that 
Hutton first directed our attention to the singular importance 
of granitic veins, anticipating, in a masterly mannair, the judg- 
ment of the most accomplished geologists of Ihe present day, 
we cannot but Jiold the name of Dr. Hutton in all honour 
and respect, and consider him the most original, and most suc- 
cessful theorist, of all those of whom geology has reason to be 
proud. Not that we are willing to consider ourselves Hutto* 
nian ; for some of his hypothetical views have a wild character, 
and do not suit a science that depends more than any other upon 
accurate observation. 

Having given our readers a slight sketch of the rise and pro- 
gress of geological opinions, wc shall now, as well to encourage 
them to accompany us in the consideration of this noble subject, 
as to enable them to form some opinion for themselves, of the 
value of the different opinions and theories to which we have 
alluded, give a rapid sketch of those parts of the structure of 
our planet, with which geology, at the present day, is conver- 
sant. 

The length of the largest diameter of the earth, is seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-seven miles at the equator. What 
we have, in this paper, called the crust of the earth, is that part 
of the riiass wlych comprehends the known parts of the geolo- 
gical series, the granitic and diluvial beds included : to this geo- 
logists have had opportunities of extending their observations, 
frox^ various causes, arising out of the industry of man, and 
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natural operations. It presents an aggregate thickness of be- 
tween seven and eight milep, and which stands in about the same 
relation to the whole, that a thin coat of varnish may be sup- 
poted to do to a large cabinet globe. It is true, when we begin 
first to consider the surface of our planet, we arc struck with the 
sublime height of the mountains, the profound depth of the val- 
leys. When we come to observe more carefully, we perceive 
the earth presents an irregular, but a graceful aspect. There are 
mountains, there are valleys, and there are extensive plains with- 
out either hills or vales. We look further, and we perceive 
oceans, lakes, and rivers. On tlie very brink of the ocean, we 
occasionally perceive a bold mural escarpment of rocks, fronting 
and resisting tlic angry billows, — we perceive immense frag- 
ments lying at their base, some of them triturated and rounded, 
and in most cases divested of their angularity. We see the beach 
formed of rounded pebbles, kept in continual motion, and sliding 
upon, and rubbing against each other, by the action of the tides 
and the power of storms. Wc come easily over to the conclu- 
sion, that the whole mass has at some time been more extensive, 
that it has gradually yielded to tlie'influcnce of the sea, and that 
the smaller pebbles arc fragments of the same rock, rounded by 
the action of ^vatcr. Turning our eyes into the interior, we be- 
hold noble rivers flowing through similar mural sections — taking 
their rise i» the elevated chains of mountains — receiving con- 
tinual accessions from* the melting of the snows, and the falling 
of the rains. We see them occasionally swojlen, overpassing 
their natural banks, and impetuously rushing througfi the land, 
discoloured, and loaded with the mineral ruins of the rocks and 
soils they have passed through, to deposite them at distances 
varying with the specific gravity of tlm substances, the lightest 
of which arc carried to the greatest distances, and finally de- 
posited at their mouths ; forming such extensive deltas as the 
Nile, the Orinoco, the Potomac, and every other river, more or 
less presents. We thus learn, that water, in the interior of coun- 
tries, as well as on the coast, is constantly acting upon the land, 
and we come to the opinion, that not only rivers, in most cases, 
have worn their way through rocks, especially where the sec- 
tions on each side correspond in mineral structure, but that the 
low lands at the mouths of rivers, are formed out of the ruins of 
the abraded lands nearer to their sources. At Dover, in Eng- 
land, most magnificent sections of the# chalk cliffs arc presented 
— we cross the channel, and find chalk cliffs on the opposite coast, 
in France, also in sections, of the same mineral structure, con- 
taining the same flints, and the same organic renviins. The same 
phenomenon occurs at a much broader part of the channel, where 
the chalk is found on each side, at Brighton and at Dieppe. The 
English channel then, is a river upon a large scale, flowinj^be- 
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tween its banks: but this river takes its rise in the ocean ; %ve 
cannot attribute to it the slow undermining influence which some 
rivers have unquestionably exercised upon the banks they no^^ 
flowthrough — and we therefore the more willingly entertain t(he 
idea, that the chalk cliffs on each side the channel, have at some 
period been united, and that a great convulsion has divided them, 
and placed Great Britain in an insular situation, by introducing 
the channel between them. Similar derangements of the beds, 
and those of another character, occur so frequently in geology, 
that at length it becomes one of the most serious occupations of 
a geologist, to assign a reasonable origin to the disturbing causes, 
wdiich have produced these appearances. 

But the most striking geological jflienomcnon remains yet to 
be mentioned, — one which has the greatest influence upon the 
science, which excites the profoundest reflections witli philo- 
sophical minds, both in relation to the manner of its physical 
presentation, and its connexion with the faitli of millions of ci- 
vilized beings. This phenomenon is nj)on the surface of the 
earth ; it is before the eyes of every individual wlio can see ; it 
is beneath the feet of every individual who can walk; — it may 
be said to be the key-stone of geological knowledge. There is 
not an individual in the cities of Boston, New- York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, or Washington, who can stir out of doors with 
out coming more or less in contact with it, and not « farmer or 
peasant in the United States of America, but is daily engaged in 
applying it to prfictlcal purposes. 

What \vc have called a key-stone of geological knowledge, is 
neither more nor less than the ordinary looser soil lying u])on the 
surface of the earth, intermixed with rounded pebbles, fragments 
of rocks large and small, and lay^crs of sand, occasionally inter- 
mixed with beds of clay. We ask our readers to walk out as far as 
Twentieth street, New-York ; or Brooklyn, Long Island, — any 
part of the suburbs of Philadelphia, — Federal-Hill, at Baltimore, 
— the terrace upon which the capitol stands, at Washington. At 
all these places, the levelling of the suj>erficial soil is going on 
for the regulation of streets; or if in travelling, no matter where, 
they will only have the goodness, instead of looking at the 
ducks, and geese, and haystacks, to look at the sections of dilu- 
viuniy for that is the name of our phenomenon, which have been 
cut through hills for the accommodation of the road, they will 
constantly sec, notwithstanding the historical barrenness of our 
country, antiquities far beyond the period of Babylonian bricks. 
Let them look at these pebbles, they will see they are rounded 
in the same mapner as the pebbles on the sea shore. Let them 
break a few, they will be convinced they did not grow there, 
but that they were brought by some means from solid rocks of 
the'ljame mineral structure, in many instances at no great dis« 
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^w;e from the place where these rounded fragments are depo- 
sited. But wc apprize them, that it is impossible to maintain the 
aVgument that they grew there, because it is a common thing in 
Eu^rope, to find in this diluvium, even at depths of one hun- 
dred feet, teeth and tusks of the elephant and other animals, as 
well as fragments of wood of various kinds. Now, whatever 
may be said in favour of spontaneous growth, wc cannot con- 
ceive of spontaneous teeth, and bones, of organized animals. 
Tliese are, then, the remains of animals vvliich once lived, and 
the question immediately presents itself to an ingenuous and ar- 
dent mind, what brought them here ? TJiey must have come with 
these pebbles, and sand, and earth, and clay, — how came they 
all dcjiosited so mechanically in layers? Is it true, as is said^ 
that this diluvium* occurs, more or less, in every known part of 
the world ? This, then, is a great universal sediment, which at 
some period has been deposited upon the surface of the earth, 
from vast bodies of water, that have covered either extensive 
districts at different periods, or have simultaneously spread them- 
selves over the wliolc globe, — abrading its face, breaking up the 
rocks, bearing with their mighty fd^rcc, to great distances, those 
immense masses called bowlders, triturating the smaller frag- 
ments until they were rounded, comminuting some of tliem to 
fine earth and sand, sweeping with a fatal desolation from the face 
of nature, aU her vegetable pride, all her animal glories, and at 
some period of repose, depositing the ruins they had effected ; 
the universal and everlasting physical records of diluvial action. 
To these evidences of a general aqueous catastrophe/ when we 
add the traditionary notices of a like event, found with more or 
less distinctness amongst unlettered and uncultivated nations, at 
great distances from each other, — and, above all, when we find a 
great diluvial catastrophe recorded in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, in the most ancient of all records ; a record held sacred by 
all Christian nations — we appear to possess every sort of phy- 
sical and moral evidence, of the surface of our plancCs having 
submitted at some j)criod or other to the mastery of the waters. 
It is the province of geology, to investigate the physical causes 
of disturbances of this character, and to ascertain whether they 
have only been once in action at a particular period, or whether 
they grow out of the constitution of our planet, and have influ- 
enced at all times the structure of all its mineral formations. 

We had thought, at one time, of entering somcwliat in exten- 
so upon this branch of the subject, which now divides the flu- 
vialists and diluvialists in England and France, but we perceive 
we can barely find space to state, that this univjprsal sediment, 
or diluvium, as it has been called, is supposed by sopie geolo- 
gists to be strong evidence of a general aqtieous catastrophe, 
similar to that recorded in the scriptures, in the time of thr/pa- 
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triarch Noah. In England, this opinion, with perhaps some mo- 
dification, receives the sanction of some great names, as Buck- 
land, Conybeare, De La Beche, Warburton, and Grcenough, lYi 
France, the fluvialists are raising a small rebellion against thelca- 
tastrophists, who, wc believe, are headed by Cuvier, the Brong- 
niarts, Cordier, Elie dc Beaumont, and others. Fluvialitism took 
its rise in England, with a set of independent, acute observers. 
These look to the effects of causes now in action, to the abra- 
sions, and wearings, and deposites, which floods and rivers are 
producing daily, and have always produced. Lyell, Murchison, 
Sedgewick, Scrope, Fitton, &c., are, we believe, the leaders of 
this school. Wc think it was Mr. Lyell who first openly began 
tlie new system of irrigation, in contradistinction to the old one 
of flooding. We look witli great anxiety to tlie jnomised work 
from his pen. Blainvillc, deflVoy, Desmarost, and others in 
France, have ranged themselves on this side. We regret that 
none of those powerful minds, who have espoused this side of 
the question, have visited America. Tlic extent of its sediment, 
the position of its mountains, the course and magnitude of its 
rivers, would furnish a proper field for their investigations ; and 
as we think — though wc believe in the occasional mixed charac- 
ter of the sediment — would present phenomena entirely inex- 
plicable by ultra fluvialitism. We would observe as a remarkable 
circumstance connected with the diluvium of this country, that 
we have no authentic account of any animal remains being yet 
found in it. The fossil bones of the mcgalonyx were found 
in a cave; and those of tlic megatherium, mastodon, elephant, 
ox, and horse, have invariably been found in lacustrine and allu- 
vial deposites. No instances of the remains of the hyaena, rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus, bear, or tiger, have yet occurred in the 
United States. 

Having thus rapidly glanced over the principal geological cha- 
racters of the surface of the earth, we come to some considera- 
tion of the manner in which the rocks arc found that lie beneath 
that surface, and wc arc happily enabled to use the superficial 
circumstances wc have before alluded to, as a geological key to 
unlock that ancient temple of nature, upon whose portals we 
tread. In entering upon this branch of the subject, wc cannot 
refer our American readens, to familiar localities, for illustrations 
of the regular mineral formations which lie beneath the surface, 
as we were enabled to dex when treating of the diluvium ; for the 
entire series of rocks, the granite and tertiary inclusive, are not 
found in all countries ; we shall merely, at this moment, speak 
of their generaj manner of superposition upon each other, which 
is in regular strata, or beds almost horizontally placed, and bear- 
ing to a certain depth no evidence of disturbance, except in par- 
tic^r instances, respecting which, geological science is occupi- 
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^ in assienine niwsical causes. At greater dey\.\«, vve Wa 
found highly inclined, and in some instances m a very confused 
ahd intricate state, apparently produced by the interference of 
powerful disturbing causes. At still lower depths, and amongst 
the unstratified rocks, we find other phenomena ; indurated 
rocks, pierced and traversed in various directions by mineral 
veins, trap dykes, and basaltic masses, all of which intrusive sub* 
stances, as well as the other evidences of disturbances, are, by 
some geologists, referred to one common cause. 

We shall now give our readers a tabular view of the whole se* 
ries of rocks, as they arc recognised to exist in England by the 
most eminent geologists, and which has been conveniently ar- 
ranged into five orders. We refer our readers, for tlie mineral and 
organic details of the beds of the orders, to the valuable Ta- 
bular and proportional view of the Superior, Supermedial, and 
Medial rocks, by Henry Ue La Beebe, Esq.,’’ a geologist of 
great celebrity. Wc shall present this tabular view as it exists 
in nature, from the top to the bottom — the alluvium to the gra- 
nite, — and shall afterwards slightly examine the mineral and or- 
ganic characters in the ascending orfler. We perceive, with some 
dismay, that wc have insensibly engaged ourselves in a regular 
essay on geological knowledge, but there are so many crude no- 
tions afloat amongst us, upon the nature and tendency of this sci- 
ence, that wv cannot resist the inclination, to lay enough before 
our readers to enable them to judge for themselves. 

The subjoined vertical table begins witli the Alluvium, or soil 
brought together by causes now in action. It is that (Earthy dc- 
posite which is continually accumulating by the agency of floods, 
rivers, and winds. 
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Alluvium. 

Diluvium. 

Upper fresh water formation. 
Upper marine formation. 
Gypseous fresh water formation. 
London clay. 

Plastic clay. 


Chalk. 

Chalk marie. 

Upper green sand. 
Gault. 

Inferior green sand. 
Weald clay. 

Hastings, or iron sand 
Purheck limestone. 


Upper, with flints. 
Lower, without flints 


Gree]^ sand formation. 
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Portland oolite, 
Kimmeridge clay. 

Coral rag. 

Oxford clay. 

Corn brasli. 

Forest marble. 

Bradford clay. 

Great oolite. 

Fnllcr^s earth. 

Inferior oolite. 

LiavS. 

Gypseous red sandstone. 
Zcchstcin. 

Exeter red conglomerate. 

Coal measures. 

Millstone grit and shale. 
Carboniferous limestone. 
Old red sandstone. 


['Oolite formation 
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"Gray wacbe. 
Transition limestone. 
Alum slate. 
Whetstone slate. 
Flinty slate. 
Serpentine. 

Diallagc. 

fireenStone, 

I Greenstone slate 
Quartz rock. 

Clay slate. 

Chlorite slate. 
Talcose slate. 
Hornblende. 
Hornblende slate. 
Primitive limestone. 




i ^ C Mica slate. 

_ j., c3 < Gneiss. 

.2 f Granite. 

Mr. De la Beche’s tabular view only comprehends the supp' 
rior, supermedial, and medial orders. That invaluable work, 
“ Outlines of the Geology of England and Wales,” by the Rev. 
W. D. Conybeare, and the late Mr. Phillips, has never reached 
a seco^jd volume, and the first, which has been much consulted 
by Mr. De la Jlechc, does not treat of the submedial and infe- 
rior orders. We have therefore ventured, with more or less ac- 
curacy, to add a list of the beds of these two last orders, that 
we might lay the geological series before our readers, in as per- 
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feet a state as circumstances admitted. Before we enter upon a 
rapid analysis of this scries, we must apjmze the uninitiated, 
that tlie rocks, as they are here enumerated, have never yet been 
foi^nd in any part of tlic world lying all of them one above the 
other. In some parts, and particularly in North America, the 
extreme points meet, in many instances, to the exclusion of all 
the others. Thus, at New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Wasliington, the diluvium is found superincumbent upon gneiss, 
which is in fact a modification of the lowest of all the known 
rocks, granite. In other parts of our country, however, we find 
many of the other beds, and always conforming to the order of the 
general series. Thus, at the city of New- York, the diluvium lies 
immediately uj)oii tlie gneiss; at a very short distance, however, 
from the city, we find the serpentine incumbent upon the gneiss, 
to the exclusion of the intermediate ImuIs, and a few miles fur- 
ther up, we find the jirimitive limestom? in its proper place, lying 
upon lh(‘ mica slate. Higher up the country we find masses of 
the rocks of the suliinedial order, and we hope, n]>on a future 
and more anctorial occasion, to show the entire medial order in 
the state of New-York, in its proiter place, in a series of rocks, 
the type of which was first established in Europe, at a distance 
of more than three thousand miles from us. In like manner, in 
England, rocks at great distances from each other in the series, 
arc often in contact, to tlie exclusion of the intermediate ones. 
Sometimes a fine natural section presents itself, comprehending 
a grejat many of the beds, and such a coinjilcto ejiitomc of mineral 
geology exists in that country, that in crossing the fsland, the 
whole of tlie formations can be regularly studied, commencing 
with \hv diluvium, Ihe upper tertiaries of Sufiblk, and the Isle 
of Wight, down to the transition limestone — every bed occur- 
ring constantly in its jiroper place in the series; the chalk never 
b(dng found above tlie London clay — the lias never beneath the 
coal measures, nor the rocks of the inferior order, in any other 
place, than at the bottom of the whole series. This ascertained 
constancy in the order of position, does not depend upon the 
mineral character and aspect of the rocks ; we have other, and 
unerring indications, of their regular succession to each other, in 
the fossils contained in them — a most -important branch of geolo- 
gical knowledge, and leading to the loftiest considerations of the 
designs of Providence in the scheme of creation. But of this 
hereafter. It is enough for us at present to say, that if rocks 
found in particular parts of the geological series in England and 
other parts of Europe, are also found in North America, with 
equivalent general characters; if the granite, the^neiss, and the 
primitive limestone, the slates, the gray wacke, the old red sand- 
stone, and the carboniferous series of the medial order, as they 
exist in Europe, are also found in our country, superincumbent 
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upon each other, according to the order of the European series; 
and never departing from it; then wc ask our readers to assent 
to this proposition as a reasonable one ; — that the rocks of the 
series, found in quarters of the world so far separated fmm 
each other, have come into their order successively ; and, as we 
shall hereafter explain, that they arrange themselves into sepa- 
rate groups, each group consisting of a number of beds, with 
a character sufficiently general, to give it a claim to be consider- 
ed as a distinct formation ; that the causes which brought the 
beds of each formation together, were of one class, and operated 
simultaneously, in the most distant parts of tlic earth, and not 
improbably in all the parts of the earth; concurring as to time, 
in the formation of tlie extensive limestones of Fort IJovven, 
and the coasts of Prince Regent's inlet — the equivalent calca- 
reous rocks of the states of New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
&c. &c. &c., and the carboniferous limestone of England ; and 
that it is not a substantial reason for rejocting this conclusion, 
because we find the order and continuity of tlu' series so much 
interrupted — it being much easier to suppose, that particular cir- 
cumstances have interrupted such succession and continuity, 
than that they have not been. What were the causes which may 
have produced them, and what the ends to be attained by them, 
is the privilege of philosophical geology to inquire, which al- 
ways reasons from the known to the unknown. • 

We must now ask the attention of our readers to a hasty ac- 
count of the beds of each formation through the entire series ; 
beginning in the ascending order, from the granite, the which, 
as no other rock has ever yet been found beneath it, is to be con- 
sidered of eoursc as the lowest of all the rocks. This, with 
some of its associates, has been by the elder geologists named 
primitive — a term invented in the infancy of the science, ob- 
noxious to criticism, perhaps, but too convenient at present to 
be dispensed with. No traces of vegetable or animal organiza- 
tion, it will be remembered, have ever been observed in the pri- 
mitive rocks ; an additional character, which distinguishes them 
from the formations which succeed them. Granite, gneiss, and 
mica slate, are the principal primitive rocks ; they have been 
found in all mountainous countries in every known part of the 
world, in their proper place in the scries, together with their 
subordinate rocks, more or less, the primitive limestone, the 
hornblendes, the serpentine, quartz, &c. All these rocks have, 
more or less, for their constituent elements, a very few sub- 
stancep. Silica, of which quartz and rock crystal are formed ; 
alumina, or thf basis of clay and the sapphire. Iron, magnesia, 
potash, and lime. These enter proportionally into all the varie- 
ties of the primitive rocks. Granite has been described by mi- 
neralogists as consisting of quartz, felspar, and mica, varying in 
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their proportions, and existing in a confused state of crystalliza- 
lion together. Felspar constitutes a great portion of granitic 
rocks, and in some instances presents itself in large crystals. 
Rdcks of this kind arc termed porphyritic granites ; a beautiful 
variety of this kind is found in Shapfell, in Westmoreland, 
England. Felspar has for its constituents, sixty of silica, twen- 
ty-two of alumina, and fourteen of potash. Mica has forty-three 
of silica, twenty-two of oxide of iron, eleven and a half of 
alumina, ten of potash, and nine of magnesia. Hornblende, to 
certain proportions of silica, oxide of iron and clay, adds eleven 
of lime : and augitc, another mineral resembling hornblentle, to 
fifty-four of silica and ten of oxide of iron, adds twenty-two of 
lime, and twelve of magnesia. 

Wo have mentioned tlie proportional constituents of those 
simple minerals, to show how nearly all these rocks arc related, 
and by what shades of dillbrence, in the presence and propor- 
tion of these ingredients, varieties of them may be created. 
Mica readily divides into very thin and transparent lamina^ or 
scales — sometimes black, sometimes silvery, and in granitic 
veins, which occur frequently onS.his continent, it is found in 
congeries of large hexagonal plates. For further information of 
the constituents of minerals, we refer our readers to chemical 
and miricralogical treatises. The number of these varieties is so 
great, that Jt is extremely difficult to give charactcrislic names 
to them. Some rock*4 consist of a laminated mixture of granite 
and clay slate. The granitic part is felspar i\nd (juarlz. Tins 
variety resembles gneiss, but might properly be designated an 
argillaceous granite. It afterwards passes, by a regular grada- 
tion, into a true gneiss, containing beds of hornblende, slate, 
and uiilaminated granite. Werner applied the term gneiss to 
schistose, or slaty granites, abounding in mica. WJien the fel- 
spar decreases in granite, and tlic small scales of mica increase 
in quantity, and arc arranged in layers, the rock loses the mas- 
sive structure belonging to granites, and becomes schistose, or 
slaty, and fissile; and, in other cases, wlierc just so much horn- 
blende enters into felspar and quartz, as to give a linear apjicar- 
ance to it, a true ground of distinction is then created between 
granite and gneiss. Sometimes beds of mica slate are found re- 
gularly alternating with gneiss. Gneiss sometimes passes by a 
fine gradation, into a coarser grained kind of mica slate, and 
this last into a fine grained clay slate. Crystals of garnet are 
very common in it ; it contains also crystals of other mine- 
rals, and is substantially composed of mica and quartz inti- 
mately combined. In some instances, we find* gneiss, by the 
exclusion of felspar, passing into a simple hornblende schist, 
or into that mixture of hornblende and felspar, which has been 
called ‘^primitive greenstone.’’ In others, we find masses of 
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limestone involved in the gneiss, with concretions of black 
hornblende and spots of augite dispersed here and there, pre- 
senting appearances very analogous to the circumstances undeV 
which both ancient and modern lavas arc found. % 

These primitive rocks arc distinguished by other circumstan- 
ces, which occasion profound reflection. We find massive beds-of 
granite, traversed by veins of granite of a different kind, some- 
times branching out into various directions, sometimes ])arallel to 
each other, and in such a way as to induce superficial observers 
to suppose it stratified. Some of these veins are very beautiful, 
consisting of a singular intermixture of felsjiar and (juartz ; the 
felspar having a jicarly aspect, with a glassy and splendent frac- 
ture, occasioned by a common jiarallel polarity in all the minute 
portions of the felspar, from the great extent of which surflice 
the incident ra)^s are refleaded to the eye. The intervening 
quartz enriches, without internijiting tliis cfiect. It is called 
graphic granite, from a confused resiunhlance it prestuits to an- 
cient characters. Other V(‘ins contain splendid crystals of pre- 
cious minerals — the ricli chrysol)eryl, tlie beautiful red and green 
tourmalines, &.c., of Haddani, Oonncclicut, arc found in such 
veins. 13ut it is not only in the granite that these v(uns arc found; 
we find the superincumbcuit masses of gneiss jieuetrated in a 
similar manner, by veins of granite coming apjiarcntly from be- 
low, and rising still higher into llic serpentine. We jj^ercoive, too, 
that such veins are influenced by tlie substances tlirough wliicli 
they pass, having talc, a constituent of serj)enline, superadded 
to their usual mixture of quartz and fclsjiai'. Fragments, also, 
of gneiss, hornblende, schist, and the oilier rocks through which 
they pass, are sometimes found entangled in them, just as frag- 
ments of stratified rocks are occasionally found entangled in tlie 
jets and veins of trap. Whilst we are on this branch of the sub - 
ject, we will introduce to the notice of our readers another rock, 
which, by superficial observers, is often taken for granite. It ivs 
called syenite, from its resemblance to the i*ock worked by the 
ancients in the quarries of Syene ; — with what propriety we do 
not know. It certainly possesses clear granitic characters ; and 
if, as some travellers have stated, those quarries arc situated on 
the skirts of the granite mountains in Egypt, and are in true 
geological connexion, then the term may have been very much 
misapplied to what some geologists call ovetlying rocks^ or we 
shall have to extend the character of these last to all granites, a 
conclusion that would not leave the Werner ians a drop of water 
to cool, their tongues. There are many varieties of syenite, but 
the predominant one is an aggregate of felspar and hornblende, 
the latter bearing a small proportion to the former. The per- 
phyritic character is sometimes superadded. Quartz occasion- 
ally enters into its composition ; it then becomes a sort of syeni • 
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tic* granite, a name, for aught we know to the contrary, that 
may become excessively absurd. It sometimes contains mica, 
and then it is not distinguishable from that kind of granite con- 
taiiiiing crystals of hornblende. A syenite without hornblende, 
would be called a granite by a mere mineralogist; and, indeed, 
if such a rock occurred, underlying micaceous schist, it would ’ 
be ranked as a granite by geologists. 

'This connexion between granite and syenite, appears to an- 
nounce an identity of origin which geology alone could infer. 
Mr. M’Culloch, whose i:iame is deservedly revered by geolo- 
gists, observes that ^‘the presence of syenite, like that of the 
common trap rocks, is often attended by a disturbance of the 
regularity of the adjoining strata, and by changes in their tex- 
ture, although in some instances no such changes take place.’’ 
Now, trap and syenite have not only a mutual mineral relation, 
but they possess, as well as porphyry, a common relation to the 
stratified rocks they afiect. The passage from one to the other 
is sometimes a mere gradation ; the exclusion of a component 
part producing a new rock, which, on receiving the addition of 
a new material, becomes a third— Ahey have different degrees of 
durability, arc sometimes amorphous, sometimes bedded, and 
sometimes columnar. The changes of colour arise from the 
state and proportion of the iron contained. On the shore of Har- 
ris, in Scotknd, augite rock occurs in a stratified form, alternat- 
ing with a rock resembling basalt, but of which augite forms a 
constituent part. Tliis stratified rock passes hy regular transi- 
tion into syenite. The augite at first becomes finer grained, ac- 
quires a greater proportion of felspar, which, gradually increas- 
ing, ultimately produces the syenite. Sometimes the transition 
is a little more rapid, but there is no discontinuity or interrup- 
tion in the masses, which pass into each other by almost inde- 
scribable gradations. The change in the forms is even more re- 
markable than that in the composition, — the thin and numerous 
beds of the augite passing into the massive syenite by imper- 
ceptible degrees. It is not easy to conceive, under an aqueous 
theory, how these materials could contemporaneously have been 
deposited — at one end in stratified lines, at the other in amor- 
phous masses. We allude to porphyry as affecting the stratified 
rocks, in a manner analogous to the action of trap and s)7^enite. 
Porphyry is a sort of granite minutely grained, and passing 
into what is called compact felspar. When crystals of felspar 
.are imbedded in it, it is called felspar porphyry. It occurs in 
granitic beds in Cornwall, is often in an unconformable position, 
and seems to be a link between ordinary granifo^ and those ac- 
knowledged volcanic porphyries, with a base of felspar, which 
the French have called trachyte. 

We have gone somewhat into detail in our account of , the 
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granitic veins, and tlieir associate intrusive masses, with a 
to introduce to our readers some of tlieir cognate plienomena 
upon a larger scale. We are now about to speak of Jlcn N(‘vis^, 
which is 4370 feet higlu The district around it, is coinjmsecltof 
slaty rocks. Let our readers suppose to themselves ten miles 
square of slaty rocks ; and then tlic almost inconceivable frac- 
ture of these rocks, by the ascension, from below, of a gigantic 
mass of granite, sending its spines laterally into the slates : at 
a period posterior to this last ascension, must be isnpposed tlie 
further a]q)carance of the whole mass of lien Nevis, entirely 
composed of porphyry, and lifting its majestic head into the 
clouds, and througli the centre of the intrusive granitic mass, 
into which it has sent powerful injections. Such is, no doul)l, 
the real history of Ben Nevis, which stands in the centre of a 
zone of granite, that has been ])rotruded from bcncatli through 
the slates of the district. This is by no means a solitary instance 
of the eruptive mode of formation of rocks. Inhere is j)rol)al)ly 
not a chain of primitive mountains in the W'orld, but bears with 
it evidences of protrusion. The Tyrolese Alps abound with 
them. Von Buch, in his geological sketches of that region, de- 
scribes some remarkable phenomena of this class ; in some in- 
stances the limestone is borne from its floor to great heights, by 
the upheaved granite ; in others, the augitc rocks have in his 
opinion lifted up a whole province. Jle considers the Tyrol as 
a key to the theory of tlic Alpine chains. D’Aubuisson, too, a 
favourite nupil af Werner, and author of the Traite de (leogno 
sie, has given a sketch of a plicnomcnon, fatal of itself to aque- 
ous disposition. An immense truncated mass of granite has 
forced its ^vay from below, through the dcmsc volume of resist- 
ing schistose strata, and bearing a portion along with it, wliich is 
still resting between the two peaks at its summit. The beds 
through which it has been protruded, arc lying reclined upon 
its flanks in their jiropcr order, the most distant ones having the 
least inclination. A protruded mass of porphyry is in the vici- 
nity, attesting the nature of the subterranean action which has 
overcome such mighty resistance. At a greater distance, a se- 
condary bed lies almost horizontally over the upright edges of 
the clay slate, announcing, in the most unequivocal manner, that 
it was deposited there in a slate of tranquillity, and subsequent 
to the disturbance of the inferior beds by the protruded masses. 
We need not multiply instances of this kind. 

What we have already said on the subject of intrusive veins 
and racks, will awaken tlie attention of our ingenious readers, 
who have nevur turned their thoughts in this direction before. 
We cannot convenienlly give, in this paper, any illustrations of 
phenomena of (his kind, and must refer them to the geological 
works named at llic head of our article. Our intention 
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ply* to attract their attention to the subject, and to start them 
clear of all prejudices. Some idea, however, may he had of phe- 
nomena of this class, by taking a few hooks, or twenty-four play- 
ing cards, and j)laciiig the ends of half of them against tlie ends 
of the other iialf: them wSupposing a force from below ascending 
in -the direction of the point of contact, until the cards nearest 
to the intrusive mass, lie against it in an almost vertical position. 
Jl will be seen that the most distant cards arc the least inclined. 
Let them aj)ply this afterwards as geologists, to the highly in- 
clined rocks of llic lower parts of the series, and as soon as their 
curiosity is suniciciiUy excited to induce them to look for the 
disturl)ing cause, either in neighbouring chains of mountains, or 
in masses of trap in the vicinity, then tliey may be sure the 
geological animus’ has got hold of them. Wherever there is a 
great disturbance to he observed in the strata, we 'have always 
found, aftei* some expericnc(\, that a disturbing cause was to be 
assigned. 

We hav(* dwelt the moic willingly upon this branch of geo- 
Jogic.al knowledge, for two reasons. Fii’Sl, on account of its cx- 
cx'cdiiig im])oriauce, — since w e hal^e here llic most authentic in- 
formation, of tlic extraordinai'y diblurhances, to whicl) our planet 
was subjected, at tiic earliest periods. If llien, all the great ine- 
qualities of th(i earth’s surface, ail the mountain primitive ranges, 
have been ])icOlradcd from beneath ; wc see at once why the lofti- 
est mountains, and the lowmst rocks in the scries, belong to the 
same class ; that their successive protrusion through vast bodies 
of waters, must have displaced aqueous masses cqua*l to their 
own bulk ; tliat at cacli of these successive protrusions, under 
like circumstances, similar consequences would ensue, and the 
planet be delug<al with waiter, commensurate with the extent of 
the disturbing force, and tlie ])rotrudcd masses. We forbear spe- 
culations on the future. Secondly, w'e wish our readers to un- 
derstand, that there arc substantial and highly philosophical rea- 
sons, for rejecting the unsatisfactory^ dogmas of the Wernerian 
school, and sorry w^e :ire to say, that the youth of our country, 
are, in some quarters, still obliged annually to hear of the Cha- 
otic ocean — the watery abyss — of the fundamental rocks of the 
globe being composed of crystalline materials, bear big every ap* 
pearance of having been deposited from a state of prevailing re- 
pose, and chiefly by the exertion of chemical affinities. Wc 
repeat, that these opinions are exploded#; that there are no Wer- 
nerians left even in Germany: that this is not geology; that it 
has a tendency to keep the human mind back, instead of advanc- 
ing it ; and that in the present state of knowledge, the attempt 

* Outline of tlie course of g-eologlcal lectures f^iven in Yale College, pagej25, 
annexed to Bakewell'sSd New*Ha\en edition, 1829. 
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to give receipts to young gentlemen how to make primittvc 
rocks, and their imbedded minerals, is altogether out of jjlacc. 

We have not space to enter inlo many details respecting th'c 
subordinate primitive rocks. Those wlio intend themselves libi' 
practical geologj", will find it important, to distinguish, betweim 
the upper and lower beds of slate of the siibmcdial order; the 
lower slates, which are worked for the purpose of rooling houses, 
belong decidedly to the subordinate primitive rocks ; — no vestige 
has ever been found in them of vegetable or animal organization. 
Wc have before alluded to tlie ])ri»nitive limestone — in the vici- 
nity of the city of iSlew-\'ork — lying uj)on the mica slate. The 
lower slates are found also on the banks of the Hudson. From 
Newberg and Fishkill tliey can be traced great flistances. Kast 
of Fishkill, they arc overlaid with the transition limc‘Stone. Hut 
the upper slates have a peculiar character bedonging to them, 
which separates them entirely from the others. Tliey contain 
organic remains, familiar to us in many localities: amongst others, 
wc will name one, where the gay and the intelligent are annu- 
ally W’ont to congregate — Jlallston s|)rings. In tlie slaty banks 
of the Ka3^aderosseras creek, a little wa‘sl, of the bridge, near 
Aldridge’s, we have detected very delicate organic vegetable re- 
mains, by carcfullj" sjditting the rht/mbs of slate. These remains 
place these upper slates in that part of the series called l)y Wer- 
ner transition. This term lias lieen a very conve^deut one, as 
marking a transition from one period to another, w hen the pla- 
net passed from^an uninhabited state, witlioul organized struc- 
tures, to ?Ln inhabited state containing them. Whether it can be 
properly entertained, consistent] v ’with the increasing enlarge- 
ment of geological information, time must determine. \\ c present 
these slates as wc find them in the sulmiedial order, observing 
that the beds nearest to tlic transition limestone, sometimes con- 
tain more than the rudiments of organized existences; trilobites, 
a much higher order of animals, are found in them in the fossil 
state. Transition limestone is a very imj^ortant rock ; it has va- 
rious colours, and the lower beds arc agreeably variegated, by 
veins and spots occasionally. It is subcrystaliinc, and is conse- 
quently not as useful, as the highly crystalline primitive lime- 
stones commonly called marble. The mineral structure of this 
rock varies as it is associated with oilier rocks. It alternates oc- 
casionally with slate, gray wackc, and coarse gritstone. The 
beds arc sometimes excocdingly contorted and twisted about, as 
if they had once been vsoft, and bent by disturbing causes. It is 
by no means so extensive a formation on this continent, as the 
carboniferous jimestone, which is divided from it by the forma- 
tion called old red sandstone, and its inferior neighbour and re- 
lation the gray wacke, which by the English geologists is plac- 
ed at the head of the submedial order. The transition limestone 
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is delebraied for tlie fine fossil trllobites it contains, and for the 
beautiful floors of organic remains it furnishes, especially at the 
Dudley limestone quarries, in soutli Slaflordshire, Kngland. The 
gr.‘#y wacke, or grauwacke, ns the Germans have called it, is slaty 
in its texture as a general characler. In this country, when found 
in- the rock stale, as it universally is, west of the IVlohawk river, 
in the town of Duancsburg,&c. state of New- York; it is extremely 
lissilc, but it differs from slate, by an irregular conchoidal frac- 
ture, which it usually has. When it is schistose, it contains frag- 
ments of quaitz, slate, and lydian stone; sometimes cemented 
together by an argillaceous cement. It is a singular formation, 
and every tiling connected with it announces a tremendous 
epocli, when the w'hole face of nature seems to have been agi- 
tated and torn asunder; the evidence's of which are here depo- 
sited. Its neighbour, that lodges over head, the did red sand- 
stone, and into which it gradually passes, seems to have led a 
life not much (juicter ; for it very often is entirely constituted of 
conglomerated fragments of older rocks, which have been clash- 
ed and ground together with inconceiv’'ahlc violence. Some of 
the beds ajipenr again to 1)C entirely comjioscd of the comminut- 
ed matter resulting from so mucli attrition, and which appears 
to have been deposited at periotls of rejiosc. It is extensively 
found in the state of New-York and elsewhere. Wc would refer 
our readers dto the bed of the Niagara river, and the (ienessec 
river, as localities where tlRy can find it, when their leisure 
permits them to. make excursions to those quarters. The old red 
sandstone, it will he remembered, is the low^csf formation of the 
medial oi'dei’. To it succeeds the carboniferous limestone, once 
called the mountain limestone. It is called carboniferous by the 
British geologists, with great propriety^ ; as it not only forms part 
of the medial order, at the head of w hich the coal measures are 
placed, l)ut coal is fixapienlly found lydng upon it, and even al- 
ternating wdth its up])cr beds. It lias great affinities with the 
transition limestone, especially in its fossils. 

Tlic carboniferous limestone is a most extensive formation, 
both in Kuropc and in this country, and has such decided mine- 
ral and organic characters, that it cannot be mistaken. In Eng- 
land, it is extremely rich in metallic ores, particularly lead. In 
Derbyshire, tlie beds are separated by other beds of trap, which 
arc provincially called toad&tonc. The limestone is occasionally 
bituminous in the upper beds, and contains nodules, and some- 
times flat masses, of dark coloured chert or flinty matter, pre- 
senting itself very much in the same manner that the flint does 
in chalk. Other beds contain ciicrinitcs in such jj^reat quantities, 
that it has sometimes received the name of cncrinital or entro- 
chal limestone. The rock is also occasionally magnesian. The 
trap above mentioned, never contains organic remains, but only 
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sucli minerals as are I’ouiul in nnciiMil l^ua^ Tins rorniaiion is 
remarkable for the great niimhcr, and the ('xtent of (he caves 
found in it. 

In Nortli America, llie carhoniferous limestone, is the ii’iDst 
extensive formation we }) 0 ssess of tlie secondary rocks, amongst 
which it lias, by some geologists, been classed ; and by them 
placed at the bottom of tlie series of secondaries. Wc feel some 
repugnance at using tliese antif[ua1ed terms; they were invented 
in the infancy of geology, and we have become so familiar witl? 
them, that we can scarcely write or talk about geology \Yithont 
using tliem. First rocks were called primitive, because geolo- 
gists could not gel a jiec'ji at what lai<i Ixmeath them ; tlieu other 
rocks aliovc llu in were cadlcd secondary, as a matter oi’ cour<( : 
and without defining exactly where the cause of tlic primary 
stopped, and tlie secondary l)r‘gan. ,\s soon as this eniise wa.^ 
thought to liave been ascertained, and a diTinition established, 
the term lran«;itiou was introduced, as marking a transition fron. 
an inorganic to an organic sla((‘ of the ('aiiii. At a suhsef|uent 
period, the rocks abo^ e th(^ chalk ealh'd tertiary. We would 

seem to bo stojipcNl in this neology by llie diluvium, l)ul certain 
philoso])]H*rs, callc'd fliu ialists, are trying to break through that, 
and if they succcas'l, we sliall have an enlarged noirn nclature 
We advise a grf'at many of our travelling ac(juaintanc<‘s, whom 
we occasionally meet with in stf‘am“hoals, kc., to* iMmiemher., 
that the terms, primitive, transition, secondary, t<(\ &c.. nhicli 
arc sometimes used Inrgcdy enough, ilo not pass with cverv one 
for very profound geology; and that it wouiel be very ustdid to 
them to know, to which of tlie fiv( orrlers to refer e^ erj rock 
they are ac(piainted witli. With sumo few excc|)tions of jirinii 
tive and transition limestone, all the tensive calcareous lb rma 
lions of the stales of i\cvr-York, Feunsyivania, Ohio, Ken 
tiicky, &c. &c. are carboniferous limestone. Tlic Ileldcrberg 
mountains, in the vicinity of Albany, are the best locality vvf 
arc acfpiaintcd with, for studying tliis formation. The escarp 
ments are hold, tlie beds numerous and various; the caves e\ 
cecdingly interesting, and the organic remains abundant and 
diversified. In one of tliosc cav^es, where the lower beds, con 
taining the clierty masse s, arc exhihite/l ; wo have observed, at a 
distance of seven or eight Inmdn'd feet from the entrance, a, heel 
of diluvium bisected by a stream of water* The stream lias left 
a section on one sich', of about seven fc(^t tliick, consisting prin 
cipally of debris of the slaty rocks of the iK'iglibourliood. 
cave,. in this pari, was about tivcnty foot high. The entrance 
into the cave isJ)y a vertical descent, ivhicli soon takes a horizon 
tal direction, perhaps a])out four hundred feet above tlie level ol 
th& Hudson river : we say four hundred feet, becauvse we have 
personally measured the level of the plain upon which this lop 



mation rests, and found It to be llirce hundred and twenty-four feet 
above the level of the Hudson. Jt is therefore evident, that at 
some period Ihn waters have been at Ibis level, and some idea 
cam be formed of the degree of Iheir lurbidness, from their hav- 
ing deposited, in a clianibcr onl}" twenty feet higli, a diluvial 
sediment seven feet thick. 

ddic organic remains of the beds of tlio iredderberg, are spe- 
cies of the same genera found in llie carboniferous limestones 
of England, and there is one particular floor consisting entirely 
of flue annular spines, ajid of winch wo have found the exact 
counterpart in some of our specimens of Dudley limestone. 

\ letter now before us, from a distinguished geologist in Ku- 
rope, to wliom we l)ad sent specimens, states, that tlicy agree, 
in a remarkaldc manner, with some fossils froni the carboni- 
ferous S(n'ies of liangoe. island, in Christiana Fiord, Norway. 
We possess, also, a khii-opean specimen, veheni there is an ab- 
solute identity" both of mineral and organic structure. We are 
ignorant of the localily cd* this specimen, and regret It exceed- 
ingly, as it prevents our cuiiiu'cling the floor with its cognate 
known beds. Wo advise our readers of the importance of pre- 
serving the locality of tl)eir sp(*cimcns. They" will perceive, 
from tlie analogies w(! have mentioned, how extensively causes 
of one class liave operaic’d at ancient geological periods. Ere 
wc pass frcwii tins part of the seric's, wc would observe, that 
the floor of Lake helor.gs to the cavhonifevons limestone, 
that the village of lilac, k Kock, takers its naims from^ tlio black 
cherty mass(‘s in tln^ limestone, and that the Cataract of Niagara 
lea])s over the edges of tlie lower l^eds of this sori(\s. In Eng- 
land, the earhonif(‘rous linu'slone has a mean thickness of eight 
hundred and lifty feet. In this country wo. liave liad no means 
of foi’ining an estimate of this kind. But it forms a prodigiously 
extensive floor on this continent, and is conspicuous in the state of 
New-York, T^ake Kric, J.*ake Huron, Michilimaekinac — the l)o]d 
cscar])ments of tlie Ouisconsin river, aiul the whole of the west- 
erii stales. In more distant points, it is found at Port Bowen, 
and the coasts of Prince Regent’s inlet, and probably near Lee’s 
creek, ascending tlic Arkansaw river, where the first limestone 
rock appears. The distance between Port Bowen and the Ar 
kansaw", is aljout two thousand five hundred miles, and the in- 
termediate country may be considered, as presenting a continued 
geological floor of the same formation.* The carboniferous lime- 
stone is separated from the coal measures, by the millstone grit 
and shale. The indurated ]')arl of this formation, is a coarse sort 
of grained sandstone, (juartzosc, agglutinated byiitirgillaccous ce- 
ment, and frequently having the character of a piiddingstonc 
Particles of felspar, somewhat rounded, are found in it, and ’ge- 
nerally it seems to have had the same mechanical origin Ihni old 
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red sandstone has had. Tlie shale beds are found in tlie lower 
part of the formation ; (hey however often alternate with the 
hard beds, and bear a slrojig anal()ii;y to the slate clay of the coal 
measures. Heds of limestone and coal arc sonictinics found IiifiL 
Vegetable impressions arc found in the shales, and the organic 
remains found in the liinesiono beds, appear to be decidedly -of 
marine origin, and analogous to those of the carboniferous se- 
ries. The coal measures lie immediately above them. This branch 
of geology is replete with so many interesting considerations, 
that w^e dare not trust ourselves with details; tlic}’' would carry 
us beyond the limits of our i)aper, and to the exclusion of other 
views, which w^c consider necessary to bo laid before our read- 
ers. Wc purj)Ose, however, to give a general idea of the coal 
basins, referring to the numerous works on geology for more 
detailed and accurate information. 

The fossil remains found in tlic rocks hitherto mentioned, with 
the exception of the shales of the millstone grit, and some other 
instances of a trifling nature, have been entirely of marine origin ; 
embedded in rocks which have been tlic floors of ancient oceans, 
upon which they have existed and flourished, until they have been 
extinguished by new formal ions burying them in the ruins of their 
own beds. These new floors liave in succession been the Inihilats of 
new races. Wc arc no^v al)Out to perceive an extraordinary change 
in the condition of the globc', by reason of the immenisc dc])osites 
of ancient vegctal)lcs, which wc find occurring in the most distant 
parts of the world? and in the same ])lace in tin*, geological scries. 
Wc arc perfectly satisflcal of tlie vegetable origin of combustibh' 
coal, and of course believe tlie veins in the coal basins to he 
formed of ancient vegetables. Tlu* gradual conversion of vege- 
table matter into coal, has been salislactorily made out, without 
the aid of the immense quantities of unsubdued vegetable forms, 
connected with the coal measures. Our uninitiated readers, per- 
haps, have to learn that coal is found in extensive basins or hol- 
low\s, often formed by tlic bending up of the subjacent beds. — 
Let them suppose (hut wc by no means intend to impose a theory 
on them,) such a basin, and containing fresh w\atcr — vegetable 
matter, mosses, ferns, and all the tribes of aquatic plants, continu- 
ally accumulating, till the vegetables have got partially the mas- 
tery of the water. Our readers must have seen swamps and hogs 
of this nature. Then conies a catastrophe,* or catajilasm, or any 
small matter of that sort,* and covers our vegetables, to a certain 
extent, with sedimentary matter. Here tlicn we liavc a bed of mi- 
nerabmattcr, upon a bed of vcgctalilc matter. If it was salt water 
that did all thisi, wc wait long enough until it becomes fresh; our 
mosses, &c. begin to grow again; then comes, Heaven knows what, 
and covers them all over again. These operations, thus repeated, 
ivould multiply the beds of vegetables and the beds of minerals. 
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Tins IS just what a coal baiin is ; a number of veins of coal, al- 
tcriialin<»; with a number of beds of sandstone, slaty clay, and 
limestone. Sometimes we have reason to believe that we see the 
reuiains of arborescent plants and even trees in coal; and this 
may V(‘ry well be, since trees^ do p;row in our swamps and bo<];s, 
as*well as in other places. Tliesc coal basins have in many in-' 
stances been singularly disrupted, by disturbing causes from be- 
low. The w’hole frame of the basins has ))een shaken, — chasms 
have been created beneatli them, into which portions of the frac- 
tured basin, one hundred feet thick, havcsli])ped ; whilst in some 
instances tlu^ uj)per ])ortions have ap))arently been shoved up. 

veins of coal, tluis divided, and ])laced at irregular distances 
fi oni cacdi other, slop in the working, whicli tlie miners call a 
fault, lint such is tlieir exj)erience, that they know how to pur- 
sue and find the fi’acturcd vein. In many instances, dykes of 
traj), which bear a strong resemblance to streams of lava, have, 
by their intrusive force, shifted the strata of the basins to great dis- 
tances. These disturbing forces have j)r(>daced a very singular 
cllect. If our readers will recur to the slight allusion we made 
to the conformation of tlic coal basins, they will perceive, that 
as fast as the miu(*rs worked out the coal from the veins, the wa- 
ter coming from the surface would accumulate in such quantities, 
that it would be ijnpossiblc to pump it out, and of course to work 
the mines. ©Now these very dislocations, are the cause that the 
mines can be worked : for the veins arc by such means separat- 
ed info isolated sections, with earthy walls, tlij^ough which the 
waters cannot pass, in quantities beyond the ordinary force of 
median i cal power. 

Tlic IJev. Dr. Auckland, in his inaugural discourse, has very 
eloquently disserted on the providential arrangements which 
geology exhibits. Jlis elevated views of the jiliysical pheno- 
mena presented by the geological state of this earth, arc in con- 
stant harmony whh tlie most liberal spirit of his sacred calling. 
He sees wise and b(mevolent contrivances, where common men 
see ruin and desolation. Wc honour him for it, and we believe 
that Ills name will go down with great honour to posterity, the 
richest reward of genius, learning, and virtue. 

The bituminous coal measures of Great Britain, arc the great 
spring of her commercial prosperity. Where fuel is in great 
abundance, manufactures and machinery can be produced cheap : 
the transportation of coal from one part of the kingdom to an- 
other, is the best nursery of the navy, which defends and vin- 
dicates her commerce. Inexhaustible quantities of coal are found 
also on this continent, from Chili to Nova Saitia. The coal 

• The great deposite of lignite, at Bovey Heatlifield, Devonshire, England, is 
composed entirely of trees. 
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measures of the United Stales, are found in the same jjari of (he 
geolo2;ical vSeries as in Great Britain, lying over llie (*arboniferous 
limestone. This coincidence as to jmsitiun, is anotinn* striking 
proof of consentaneous o{)cration. Kxcept in Virginia, amj a 
few places in the western country, hitiiniinous coal has not heem 
much worked in the United Slates. Tiiat j^articidar kind of coal 
which is witliont bitumen, and which now goes Ijy the general 
name of anthracite, lias induced several powerful associations of 
capitalivsts in the states of Pennsylvania and New*Vork, to con- 
struct canals and rail roads, in order to bring fuel more cxjiedi- 
liously and (‘cononiically to the consumers. The coal mines in 
Pennsylvania and oilier jilaces, are begiuning to act lameficially 
upon tlic country, in a thousand ways. Tliey rest jirinciyialiy 
upon the millstone grit and sliale, and alTurd the most interest- 
ing specimens of fossil botany. In the stale of iN(‘vv-York, the 
bituminous coal ineasuiv's lie so rontignous to the great I'h'ie ca- 
nal, that they' could hc‘ brought evcecdiugly cheaj> to tlu* city ol 
New-York, Hut whilst capitalists (‘vinc*e a great eagerness to 
invCvSt their funds in mining operations in distant stall's, they 
observe a singular iuditrerence to tlie resources so entindy with- 
in their reach at liome. Individuals who had only geological 
views, have repeatedly ]ai<l the subject before the legislature ol 
that state, but in vain. That body is more excited by the ap- 
pointment of a l)etty olliccr to inspc^ct pork, or an*.atlorucy to 
compose feuds amongst the anti-freemasons, than the discovxry 
of inexhaustible sources of occupation and wealth to her increas- 
ing population. We have heard occasionally', of calculations made 
in this country', for the suj)])ly of Mngland witli anthracite coal. 
It may be as w(dl to stale, for tlu^, information of some of our 
readers on tliis subject, that under very I’easonable calculations, 
the known bituminous coal im'asures of England, will continue 
to supply her amply, for at least tive hundred y’ears to come. 
And that in South Wales, not far from the Bristol cliannel, the 
coal measures extend over about twelve hundred square miles, 
containing anthracite coal, which, under like reasonable calcula- 
tions, will supply Great Britain for at least two thousand years 
to come. There will then remain the immense quantities of coal 
which Ireland contains. 

We now come to the supermedial order, beginning with the 
Exeter conglomerate and ending with the chalk. It consists of 
several formations, each them containing alternating beds of 
limestone, sandstone, and clay, and each having fossils peculiar to 
its seyeral floors. The lower beds of this order contain rock salt 
and salt brine, %*:ogethcr with gypsum. These minerals lie in 
what is called the new red sandstone formation, which resembles 
the* old red sandstone so closely sometimes, that it is not easily 
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d^s^lnguIslled from it. The middle beds consist of magnesian 
limestone, in England ; in Germany, they are called zechstein, 
and rest upon a schist containing copper. It is called kupfer* 
sclii^efcr, or copper slate, and contains fossil fish, plants, and the 
monitor. The beds which lie between the zcchstcin in Thurin- 
gia-, appear to be the equivalents of the Exeter conglomerate, 
which in many instances shows a decided trap origin. Indeed 
w'e have reasons for supposing many red earths of this character, 
to be decomposed greenstones. With the termination of the coal 
measures, a new order of things begins. The disturbing causes 
which have hitherto dislocated the beds, and thrown them often 
into high inclinations, seem to have ceased ; and the rocks hence- 
forward conform to a general horizontality. The beds of the lias, 
one of the most interesting formations, appear to have been de- 
posited at periods of great repose. The lower ones consist of 
thin argillaceous limestones, separated by marly partings : the 
upper beds, which arc more than thrice as thick, consist of blue 
marls, indurated marls, and irregular limestones ; some of these 
arc fibrous ; and tlie sepiaria, or cement stones, arc used for 
hydraulic mortar. But it is fronf the extent and beauty of its 
rare fossil remains, especially the animals of a higher order, that 
the lias formation is of such great interest in geology. Here we 
find the most magnificent specimens of immense oviparous quad- 
rupeds, of tlis saurian order; of whose existence we should have 
remained ignorant, l>ut for the cultivation of geological know- 
ledge. At geological depths of five thousand fe^t from the sur- 
face, (reckoning the mean depth of cacli deposite as ficlonging 
to a separate portion of time, the aggregation of which furnishes 
the columnar height,) we find extinct species of the crocodile; 
the plesiosaurus and ichthyosaurus, two monstrous sea lizards. 
The head of the first is pro])ortionately small, being about one- 
thirtcejith of the whole length of the body. The neck is dis- 
proportionately long, and contains more vertebrae than the neck 
of the swan, which in this respect exceeds all other animals. The 
trunk, with a short tail, has the proportions of an ordinary quad- 
ruped. It lias four paddles, as well as the ichthyosaurus, to ena- 
ble it to swim. The Rev. Mr. Conybeare, to whom the world 
was first indebted for a description of this unparalleled animal, 
states that it has a column of ninety vertebrae, that the tail is 
throe times the length of the head, the trunk four times, and the 
neck five times. Its paddles show thafr it w^as aquat:ic, and its 
.associate marine fossils show that it lived in the sea. Its long 
flexible neck admitted probably of its being arched like that of 
the swan, which it could dail down amongst the^seaweeds for 
prey, whilst it glided along the shallow marshy bottoms. Frag- 
ments of this animal have been found, which warrant our as- 
signing a length of at least thirty feet to it. The ichthyosaurus, 
VOL. VII. — NO. 14. 50 
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of which there arc many varieties, and of different lengths, tfom 
a few feet to fifty feet, is a curious compound. We liave seen a 
head of one of tlic species of tliis animal, about nine A'ct long;, 
(ichthyosaurus plalyodon,) being about oiie-fourlh of the lei;^th 
of the body. This animal has a most enormous orliit for the eye, 
and those bony pieces to strengthen the sclerotic, wliich arc 
common to the chclonian and some of the saurian animals, but 
wanting to the crocodiles; wliilsl it has teeth longitudinally 
striated, as in tlie crocodile, and replaced in the same way. It 
has the vcrtebr.Te of a fish, with four extremities, to use as ceta- 
ceous animals do their paws, or turtles llieir ])addlcs. The whole, 
structure of this fisli lizard, the length and flexibility of its tail, 
its compactness ond strength, must liavo fitted it admirably to 
contend with the agitated element in which it lived. Tlie enor- 
mous magnitude of its eyes would enable it to discern its prey 
at great depths in the ocean, and its long muzzle, armed with 
such numerous sharp pointed teeth, was well fitted to seizes and 
devour it. There are fine sjiecimens of these fossil animals, to- 
gether with rare specimens of the magnificent pontacrinite, and 
the numerous testacoaof tlie lias, in tlie geological cabinet of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of New-York, liroiiglit from Europe 
and deposited there, liy Mr. Fcathcrstoiihaugli. 

We pass by some other calcareous beds to tlic forest marble., 
to which the Stoncsficld slate is referred, conlaii^vng such va- 
rieties of these extraordinary ancient animals. Here, in addi- 
tion to the others, wc liavc the bones of the megalosaurus, an- 
other mohstrous' lizard ; other bones which have been attributed 
to birds of the order gralUe or waders, but wliich probably be- 
long to the ptcrodactylus macronyx, or the long-dawccJ^ wmg- 
toed lizard. Cuvier supposes that the long toe supported a 
membrane, that constituted a very powerful wing, by the aid of 
which it was enabled to fly short distances, and that by means 
of the crooked claws of the shorter toes, it could suspend itself 
from branches of trees, having a head of an enormous length, 
which it probably reverted in its standing posture, and contain- 
ing sixty pointed teeth, covered with a bird’s beak. Dr. Buck- 
land, who has lately described this new species, is inclined to 
think, that the elytra or outward coricaceous covering of the 
wings of coleopterous insects found in the Stoncsficld slate, (vide 
Lyceum, New-York,) are the remains of those insects which 
were the food of this fl)ung monster. After all, the ptcrodacty- 
lus is not such a great removal from the dracovolans of Linnaius, 
which has its toes free, a tail tapering and distinct from the 
body, and a ipembranous wing, by the aid of which it leaps 
from one tree to another. Amongst other curious discoveries of 
Dj;. Buckland, is the excrement of these saurian animals in the 
lias of Dorsetshire, and in other formations. 
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Another most interesting discovery has witliin a very few 
years been made, by that distinguished geologist, Mr. Mantell, 
of Lewes, in Sussex, author of the Geology of Sussex, and the 
Fc^sils of Tilgatc Forest works that ought to have a place in 
' every geological library. This animal is called the iguanadon, from 
the resemblance of the teeth to those of the iguana. It was found 
by him in the Cuckficld quarries of Tilgate forest^ Sussex, which 
belong to the Hastings or iron sand formation. It is an herbi- 
vorous animal, probably amphibious, and an inhabitant of bodies 
of fresh water. There is reason to believe, that some of the 
bones in Mr. Mantell’s invaluable collection, belonged to ani- 
mals at least sixty feet long. 

We have a letter before us from Dr. Huckland, announcing 
the discovery by him of some bones of the iguanadon, in the 
iron sand of Swanwich. The toe bone is stated to be four 
times larger, than the analogous bone of the great elephant that 
was shot at Exeter Change, and whoso skeleton is now at the 
Jjondon University. The megalosaurus, too, is a fossil ani- 
mal of those periods ; and wc are fully warranted in assign- 
ing dimensions to it, equal in hdight to the tallest elephants, 
and in length to the longest whales. Our readers will remem- 
ber we arc talking of geological lizards, and we hope will respect 
them accordingly. The Hastings iron sand is superimposed by 
the weald cl^iy, an argillaceous deposite, of a mean thickness of 
three hundred feet, •containing subordinate beds of limestone 
and clay iron stone. The fossils of this formation are princi- 
pally fresh-water. Next comes the green sand’formalion, with 
its most interesting and numerous fossils. From it wc pass to 
that remarkable formation which stands at the head of the super- 
medial order — the chalk. This cretaceous deposite, from whence 
the chalk of commerce is taken, has a mean depth of seven hun- 
dred feet, and at some period has had a prodigious extent in Eu- 
rope, which has been greatly interrupted by geological catastro- 
phes. The eastern and southern count ies of England are cross- 
ed by it; its connexion with France is interrupted by the Bri- 
tish channel, but its line along the northern coasts of France, 
corresponds with that on the southern coast of England. North 
of the Seine it turns to Blois, and afterwards, from Montargis, 
turning north, it passes to the east of Troyes, Rheims, and Va- 
lenciennes. It is seen on the south of Maestricht and near Aix. 
The vast sandy heaths of north Germany, in the direction of Ber- 
^ lin, arc superincumbent to the chalk. Mr. Conybeare detected 
a chalk pit near Luneburgh. The chalk is now covered by the 
superior beds for a great distance, but on entering Poland, it 
breaks through its crust, in a line of hills running nearly paral- 
lel to the Carpathians. At Cracow there are fine sections. Dr. 
Buckland examined it here, and found it in the same place in 
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the geological series, and containing the same fossils that 
chalk possesses in England. It passes into Russia — is found at 
Bielogorod, or the White City, and at Toliolsk in Siberia. Its 
northern border is supposed to run eastward, through the Baltic, 
to the island of Rugen, wliich lias chalky cliffs on its north coast ; 
these are also observ’cd on Ihe neiglibouring continent, in Pome- 
rania and Mecklenburg. Passing to the south of Sweden, wlierc 
it occurs near Malmo, crossing to the opposite coast of Zealand, 
including Mona, thence to the mouth of the Elbe and under the 
German ocean to Flamborough Head in Yorkshire, one of the 
most magnificent geological sections in Europe, and which we 
had the pleasure of examining a short time ago. The area em- 
braced by these outlines, may bo considered the great central 
chalk basin of Eurojic — covered in many parts hy the superin- 
cumbent clays and sands, and inlerru])ted in others by causes of 
a remote action — the evidences of whicli are in some places very 
conspicuous. The lower part of the chalk formation contains no 
flints, but the upper part contains beds of flints liorizontally dis- 
posed in nodules, and sometimes in flat masses. In the Isle of 
Wight, the chalk occurs with its superincumbent plastic clay 
and sands, perfectly vertical — the horizontal beds of flint being 
here perpendicular, as well as the beds of chalk. The flints loo, 
although thej" retain their form and position, wlien examined, 
arc all found to be shivered, some into small fragments like crack- 
ed crystals, others reduced to an impalpable powder. Some 
mighty convulsion has upset the whole of the strata into a per- 
pendiculais position ; perhaps at the time when the British chan- 
nel was formed. In other situations we find the wdiole of the 
chalk for many miles inland swept away. At Ilaldon hill in 
Devonshire, England, we found immense deposites of chalk 
flints, broken into fragments, lying in beds in tlie green sand, the 
whole of the chalk for great distances having been w^ashed away, 
and the flints deposited. In other instances, chalk flints are 
found covering whole districts of countr)=^, evidences of the 
mighty action which has separated them from their matrix. The 
fossils found imbedded in the chalk, arc various, and extremely 
beautiful and delicate. The specimens of fish are in some in- 
stances particularly fine, — there is one in the Lyceum at New- 
York, of an air bladder extremely well preserved. It is from 
the collection of Mr. Mantcll, of Sussex. • 

The extraordinary partial destruction of the chalk formation, 
the abraded and furrowed state of its surface where it now pre- 
sents itself, its own ruins strewed over its surface, and consist- 
ing chiefly of the flints washed out of its mass ; warrant the con- 
clusion, that this partial destruction took place after its consoli- 
dation ; and we may therefore reasonably suppose a period of no 
inconsiderable duration to have occurred, between the upper 
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of the chalk with flints, and the lower beds of plastic clay, 
which we find superincumbent upon the chalk. These beds lie 
at the base of the superior order of rocks, being that part of the 
ge9logical series which is also called tertiary. It consists of an 
alternation of clays, sands, beds of pebbles, and calcareous depo- 
sites. In the gypsum beds of the fresh water formation of the 
b^sin of Paris, the skeletons and dispersed bones of a variety of 
unknown land quadrupeds, have been discovered; together with 
the remains of birds, crocodiles, tortoises, and fish, supposed to 
be of fresh water genera. The pachydermatous, or thick skin- 
ned animals, were discovered by Cuvier in the quarries of Mont- 
martre, An admirer and countryman of tliat eminent natural- 
ist, whose own works are his immortal eulogy, has paid Provi- 
dence the compliment,’^ (^^un vrai coii]> de la Providence^') to 
suppose that some discernment was exercised, in placing so 
gifted an individual, so near to such extraordinary phenomena. 
We miglit, in like manner, bring forward the cases of Klrk- 
dalc Cave and liuckland — Lyme Regis and Conybeare — Mantcll 
and Tilgatc Forest, as instances of this high geological predilec- 
tion, which, however, docs not sftem to have been extended to 
volcanic central France ; a district that appears to have fallen un- 
der the especial care of the English geologists, Scropc, Murchi- 
son and Lycll ; to say nothing of almost all the other parts of 
Europe, which are now reaping the benefits of insular enterprise 
and sound judgment.* Of these j)ach5'derinatous quadrupeds, we 
shall now say a few words. The palaeothcrlum was about the size 
of the rhinoceros of Java. The skull was as large as fliat of the 
largest horse. It aj^pcars to have had no proboscis, but from the 
bones of the nostrils, this animal possessed most probably a mo- 
bility of the snout like the tapir, and which our readers are fa- 
miliar with in the horse. It was intermediate between the tapir 
and the horse, and the smallness of the orbit would give it the 
heavy visual aspect of the hog. It had also a short tail ; was an 
herbivorous animal, and had tusks something like the wild boar, 
but entirely covered with the lips. There are several species. 
The anoplotherium, is without those salient tusks, or canine 
teeth — it was also herbivorous. It was between three and four 
feet high; the body was five feet long and a few inches, and the 
tail between two and three feet. From its structure, this animal 
(anoplotherium commune) ajipcars to have been a sluggish crea- 
ture, frequenting stagnant waters and marshes. The anoplothe- 
rium gracilc, on the contrary, was about the height of the cha- 
mois, a little more than two feet, and was a browsing land quad- 
ruped, extremely fleet, with a short tail. Tlie nhifie anoplotheri- 
iim, or wi/d beast without tusks or instruments of offencey was 
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appropriate enougli in relation to llie })alceolherium, or ancieiit 
wild beast j whicli possessed them, but we think a more signifi- 
cant name might have l)e(m given to the gracile. Wc omit somti 
carnivorous animals, which probal)Iy ])reycclupon those we lijj^ve 
just mentioned, and refer our readers for further information, to 
the excellent work of Messrs. Cuvier and IJrogniart. 

But these are not tlic only mammalia found in these geologi- 
cal situations. Apodous animals, whose posterior extremities 
are involved in a tail, and which live in the ocean, have left their 
remains beliind them. The lamantin, whose anterior extremi- 


ties resemble human hands, and wlience it takes its name, and 
which, by means of its Ungers and claws can crawl up the rocks, 
and whose dugs arc upon the breast, that it can raise out of the 
water. The dugong, an animal of the same family, the mer- 
maids of our fables. These, together with some cetaceous ani- 
mals, the whale, &c. &c., lived in the oceans of those ancient 
times. Of the frequency of the revolutions which aflectcd the 
surface of the earth, before the last coat (diluvium,) was laid on 
the present surface, we have singular ])roofs in the tertiary for- 
mation. In tlie basin of Paris, and in tlio Isle of Wight, wc 
have, first, deposites, that from their fossil remains, have un- 
doubtedly been, for a long ])eriod of time, covered by fresh wa- 
ter; then wc find the beds superincumbent ujion these, contain- 
ing marine fossils. Above these marine beds wc find freshwater 
beds again. All these deposites arc found in basins analogous to 
those we have before described, of the coal measures. And wc 
can hardl)^ conceive bow all these ))hcnomcna have beim jiro- 
duced, unless wc sujipose the original salt water of these basins, 
to have been discharged by the continual accession of fresh wa- 
ter running into them ; tJicn, when generations of fresh water 
molluaca, had established themselves amidst the alluvial depo- 
sites and floors, a catastrophe would bring the oceanic waters 
back, and so, in immense periods of time, these continual changes 
were effected. But this has been going on in all the parts of the 
world. The Italian tcrtiarics — those of the Gratz basin in Ca- 


rinthia, whicli have been examined the last summer by Messrs. 
Murchison and Scdgewick, and which they found from two to 
three thousand feet thick, prove that the accumulation of the en- 
tire tertiary series, was the work of immense periods of time, 
long before tlie present surface was prepared for the reception of 
man. The diluvium of wiiich wc have so often spoken, is form- 
ed of the ruins of that surface, and in Europe, contains fragments 
of the animals which existed before that great desolation took 
place. But as fome of those evidences are of a high character, 
and perhaps not, very familiar to our readers, we shall close this 
account of the European series of rocks, with a brief notice of 
them, referring our readers, for the most interesting details ima- 
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ginabic, to Dr. Buckland’s justly celebrated work, the ^^Reli- 
qiia' Diluviaiue/^ , 

• There is a small cave in the calcareous hills of the oolitic se- 
ries of rocks, at Kirkdalc in Yorksliire, the opening of which 
was discovered by accident, in working the limestone quarry, 
in. 1821. The walls of this cave, when it was entered, were* 
covered with incrustations of stalactitic matter, that had trickled 
dD\\n from the roof, and which is common to all calcareous 
caverns. The floor, wliich a])pcared to l)e a natural one, was 
in fact a false or stalagmitic floor, that had streamed down from 
the walls, and covered a quantity of diluvial matter lying be- 
neath. On opening this floor, the subjacent earth was found 
mixed with great quantities of bones, jaws, and teeth. At first, 
the country pco’phi took them for the remains of cattle that 
had died of tl)e murrain ; tlien some persons found out, tliat the 
teeth were veiy difibrent from those of domestic animals. Dr. 
liuckland was informed of these circumstances, went to the spot, 
and made the necessary investigations, lie came to the conclu- 
sion, to which all the naturalists of Europe have added their 
sanction, — that these bones and tdfeth belonged to a great many 
species of animals, consisting of the elephant, rhinoceros, hippo- 
])otamus, a species of the horse, the bear, deer, the tiger, wolf, 
fox, and weasel, together with smaller animals. Most of tlie bones 
were gnawed i^ very extraordinary manner ; not only the most 
unequivocal indentations, made by the teeth of some carnivorous 
animal, were obvious upon them, but the marrow bones in most 
cases were absent, and the condyles or thicker ends only remain- 
ing, and these much gnawed. Many of the bones at the bottom 
of the cave, were, on thei” up])cr surfiicc, as much polislied as 
if they had Ixien rubbed, whilst the under surface was in a natu- 
ral state. It must ever have remained a matter of uncertain spe- 
culation, how the hones of vsuch various animals could have been 
carried into such a situation, but for an additional circumstance, 
by the aid of which Dr. Buckland’s acute mind unlocked the 
whole mystery. The jaws of several hyaenas, with numerous 
teeth, and various bones gnawed like the others, of the same ani- 
mal, were found with the revst: whence Dr, Buckland, by a pro- 
cess of inductive reasoning, which is entirely satisfiictory, came 
to the conclusion ; that this cave was a den frequented by hyaenas, 
and into which they brought the remains of antediluvian ani- 
mals, before the great deluge which laidthecountry under water, 
and which deposited some of its sediment in this cave, and cover- 
ed the bones upon its floor ; and also that during the great periods 
of time which had elapsed, the stalagmitic floor l^d been formed 
over this sediment, from the roof and walls of the caves, and 
had sealed the contents up. The known habits of the hyaena are 
in harmony with the other circumstances. Dr. Buckland gave 
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bones to some living hyimias at the menageries, which they pro- 
ceeded to crack and gnaw, in an analogous manner. The e'.xcrc- 
ment too of the recent hy?ena, in every circumstance resembled 
that of the antediluvial animal, which was found in great qujtn- 
tities in the cave. The smoothness of the upper surface of the 
bones, he attributed to the continual friction, occasioned by the 
animals going in and out of the cave. 

But all these inUn'csting details, are recorded in so eloquent 
and persuasive a manner, in the Reliquie DiluviaritC^ that we 
again refer our readers to it. This work also contains an account 
of several caves visited hy the author, in various parts of the 
continent, for tlic purpose of illustrating, still hirther, this branch 
of geological knowledge. We had the pleasure of exploring, in 
company with Dr. Buckland, a very extensive cave, called Kent’s 
hole, near Torquay, in Devonshire, which had been another den 
of hyai^nas, and which contained an immense quantity of the re- 
mains of antediluvian animals. We shall not enter into further 
details respecting this cave, as a particular account of it will 
shortly appear in Dr. Huckland’s second volume, now in the 
press. We odd, however, that a very interesting collection of 
the bones taken from tlicnce, is for the present deposited in the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New-York. 

We have now given our readers a rapid skctcl) of the wliole 
geological scries of rocks in Europe, from the granite, the low- 
est known rock, to the diluvium, the last coat, forming great 
portions of the present surface of the earth. We design again to 
revievv tha*t most interesting of all subjects, the organic remains 
contained in them, but in a very brief manner, and that with the 
sole view of presenting geological knowledge to our readers, as 
a subject replete with infinite variety, and indescribable gran- 
deur. But first, we shall say a few words on American geology. 
Enough has been said, to show that the doctrine of universal 
formations is not extremely absurd. We think we have the high- 
est evidence, that the banks of an excavated canal were once 
united, when we are assisted by vision and memory. We see a 
river flowing between its banks, the beds of whose strata cor- 
respond with each other, and the mind becomes as fully satisfied 
that the banks were once united, as if the eyes had witnessed 
the excavation. We see the British channel flowing between the 
chalk clifisof France and England, and an experienced geologist 
sees, in the very fluid that? separates them, an additional proof of 
their ancient union. We find the carboniferous limestone of 
North America, agreeing in its mineral structure, its organic 
remains, its plsrce in the geological series, and invariably un- 
derlying the coal measures, with a similar formation in Europe ; 
and- we cannot, if we would, disbelieve that the causes which 
deposited them both, were in action at the same time ; and we 
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reasonably extend this opinion to tlic other rocks. Is it not uni- 
versally acknowledged, tliat in every part of the world where 
man has hitherto penetrated, he ha.s fouJid the granite superim- 
posed by the gneiss — the primitive limestones over it — tlie slates 
overlying the limestone — the transition limestones, and the coal 
measures, again overlying in their order the slates? Why is this 
so? Is this accident? Is invariable succession mere chance? The 
more we look at this great matter, the more we look at the scheme 
of creation as a regular and successive one. 

Our accumulated pages admonish us that we have not room 
to enter upon the details of American geology. We must then 
content ourselves with observing, that tlui rocks of the inferior 
and submedial order, with their apj^rojjriate minerals and or- 
ganic comj)anions, have all been found conforming to the order 
of the Euroj)ean series; that the very important' division, the 
medial order, has been clearly made out, with the coal mea- 
sures invariably lying over the carboniferous limestone; that we 
are not yet ])reparcd to express oursclvc‘S unhesitatingly, upon 
the, geological character of the red sandstones of Mew-Jersey, 
lying beneath the trap at tlie PasAiic river, and the red argilla- 
ceous earths of New-Hrunsvvick, in the same state, which par- 
take so strongly the character of decomj)osed greenstones : that 
the salt brines of the state of New- York at Salina, at Kiskime- 
netas in the^, state of Pennsylvania, and in other cpiartcrs, are 
drawn from sandstoi>es lying between the carboniferous and the 
transition limestones, and not from the new red sandstone for- 
mation, whence rock salt is derived in Cheshire, *EnghAid. Rock 
salt has not yet been found with us; and it is hardly worth ha- 
zarding an opinion as to the origin of our salt brines at present, 
since the mineral waters of Ballston and Albany, in the state of 
New-York, which have from sixty to seventy of muriate of soda, 
arc absolutely drawn from the slates of tin* submedial order. Of 
the supermcdial order, little can be said. We have extensive and 
independent beds of clay, to which wc cannot with proper con- 
fidence assign any place in the series, for they contain no fos- 
sils: but in the marlcs of Ncw-Jerscy wc begin to find sound- 
ings, for here various specimens of saurian animals are found, 
with many testaceous fossils ; in mineral deposites of a less equi- 
vocal nature, and very much resembling the broken down green- 
sands, at the summit of llaldon hill, in Devonshire. We have 
not the least doubt, that wc have a variety of the Mososaurus, 

^ or Maestricht animal : we cannot mistake the osteological cha- 
racters, nor the mineral ones in which it is found. We have 
seen also, lately, in the possession of Isaac Lea,,<f]sq. a head of 
,a new saurian, extremely small, and which has been recently 
described in the Transactions of the American Philosophical So- 
VOL. vn. — NO. 14. 51 
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cicty, Vol. IIL, by Dr, Hays, as Saurodon Icanus, under the 
new genus Saurodon, wliich he now proposes. 

We have no chalk on this continent: we have no longer any 
expectation of finding it, and the probable non-existence of every 
bed of the supcrmedial order, north of 40° N. lat. awakens sin- 
gular reflections in our mind, which interest us intensely, whi^n 
we consider that there is no authentic account of the remains of 
any animal whatever, being found in any of the diluvial beds of 
this continent. Geologists must look to the south and south-west 
of this continent fer the tertiaries, — \ve mean old tertiaries, — for 
the calcareous oolites of the Bahamas, Cayahucso, or Key West, 
as it is pronounced, and often written, are accruing at this day. 

We shall now say a few words on geological writers, particu- 
larly those whose works stand at the head of this article, and 
shall then conclude the subject, with some general reflections on 
fossil and recent natural history. 

Dr. lire’s book is a well printed, handsome, tliick octavo, witli 
fine, clear, large letters, that any man may read without specta- 
cles. We had a good opinion of it before wc had read a line of it. 
We believe it is St. Augustine who says, that we can always tell 
^^bona domus ipso vestiljulo.” As to geological information, wc 
can conscientiously say, that it is a very excellent book, replete 
with information to uninitiated readers, and contains a great deal 
of valuable chemical and mincralogical reasoning^,. which docs 
credit to Dr. Ure. We have been exceedingly pleased with 
it, and we must add, amused beyond measure by some of the 
worthy Doctor^s speculations. His first fifty pages of introduc- 
tion are upon very high matters, and evince, as the whole work 
does, no small talent for developing his own opinions, and ap- 
propriating those of others. His two motives for undertaking 
the work are, lie says, First, a desire to lay before the world 
a view of certain intrinsic sources of change in the constitution 
of the earth, which seem to have escaped the observation of phi- 
losophers, but which appear to me deduciblc from modern phy- 
sical and geological discovery.’’ We refer our readers with plea- 
sure to the work itself, for his manner of treating this branch of 
the subject, and shall limit our observations to his second mo- 
tive. ‘‘ Second, a tvish to had popular students of philosophy^ 
to the moral and religious uses of their knoivledgeJ^^ 

Before we proceed, we would premise, 'that the religious edu- 
cation we have received^ makes us shrink from the irreverent 
manner observed by many religious writers, when they venture 
to speak with such familiarity of final causes, in discussing phy- 
sical phenomei^a. Geology, we are aware, has been brought into 
disrepute, by the wild speculations of writers not belonging to . 
the religious class ; but these men have not influenced geological 
knowledge, and are already forgotten* Geology has now become 
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a matter of fact business, and the eminent philosophers and na- 
turalists, who lead the geological opinions of the day, arc not 
rnore respected for the soundness of their conclusions, than for 
th^ tribute that is paid to them by all who know how to value 
moral excellence. We refer our readers again to Dr. liuckland^s 
inaugural discourse, as a model, for the manner in which men’ 
shojild consider geology as connected with natural religion. 
\^^liat can be more irreverent than to suppose, that the feeble 
reasoning of man can add to, or illustrate in a necessary man- 
ner, the force of Divine revelation. We cannot approve, or ad- 
mire in any degree, the conduct of those who counsel us to look 
up to the ineffable heights of revelation, by the aid of geology ; 
or to borrow the .light of revelation to investigate geological phe- 
nomena. Many may do it with good intentions, but wc have 
never yet seen it done with any credit to themselves ; and whilst 
we believe the ])urest faith may exist with those who are igno- 
rant of geology, we would invite our fellow creatures to the phy- 
sical revelation of God through his works. Dr. Urc, wc think, 
has entirely gone out of his way in this matter. In an attempt 
to treat of the primitive forms of matter, in the first chapter, 
evidently suggested by his own chemical manipulations and ex- 
periments; amidst a host of radiating and self-acting fluids, 
vibrations, undulations, frictions, percussions, calorifics, and 
colorifics,’^ ^and Heaven knows what, he comes at length to a 
‘^calorific energy,’^ Vhich actuates the body of the earth ; but 
instead of this leading him to the doctrine of cgntral heat, as we 
supposed it would, it brings him to that verse in Gcne*sis, Jind 
the Spirit of God moned vpon the face of the ivatersy^ which 
he applies to this immense fermentation ; and borrowing a beau- 
tiful poetical expression of Milton, — 

** Dove-like, sat brooding on the vast abyss, 

And made it pregnant*' — 

He, then, forgetful of all sound geology, adds, In this sublime 
conception, thus finely paraphrased, may we not recognise the 
impregnation of the torpid sphere,’^ &c. as though the planets 
were so many goose eggs, laid in eternal space, to be hatched by 

but, proh pudor ! It is inconceivable, how men otherwise 

very sensible, and who plume themselves upon being religious 
par excellence^ fall into such incongruity, — and then the zealous 
and meddling spirits, who are altogeliier ignorant of science, 
make geology responsible for all the nonsense of their more 
learned brethren. 

But this is not Dr. Ure’s only stravagarizai. He has too 
much science to undervalue the labours and opinions of Cuvier; 
and, therefore, when treating of the harmonies of animal organi- 
zation, at page 506, he says, There is in organic beings a cor- 
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relation of forms appropriate to each, whereby the individual 
can be determined from every one of its frap;ments. Each ani- 
mal constitutes a whole, one systematic cycle, whose parts are 
in mutual correspondence, and concur to the same definite ac- 
tion, by a reciprocal reaction. None of the jiarts can clian 2 ;e, 
without a symmetrical chanp;e in tln^ others; and henc(‘ each 
taken by itself, indicates and gives all the rest,’^ At pai^o 5J)7, 
he further says, Hence, not only the class and order, but the 
genus, (uid even the species^ are ion ml to be exj)ressed iij tlic 
form of eveiy part.^^ And uj)on other occasions — relying upon 
Cuvier’s 0])inions, that the dillerence of organization between re- 
cent animals and the aiitcdilnvian om'S, ciecides that there is no 
common consanguinity and (lescenl — our Doctor declares, ex 
cathedra, that no animals known to us, d(‘sceiuled from the slock 
saved by Noah. As it has always been our opinion, that (hivicr 
has gone i*allier too lar in this matt(*r, and tlial his (liscij)]es are 
likely to go still hirtlicr, we tak(‘ this occasion to state our dis- 
belief both in the Doctor’s premises and conclusions. Animals 
may be said to be in their most perfect state, when tlie mutual 
relation of the parts of their organization, are such as to enable 
them to perform the most various and perfect functions. There 
is an immense diflerence between man and the zoophytes, yet 
they have some things in common, either in visible organs, or 
in reproductive or conservative actions. It is this iiuitual rela- 
tion which has l)oen urged too far, and asserted by Cuvier as the 
necessary condition of the existence of animals. It is insisted, 
that hoofs ^indicate molar teeth with flat crowns, a capacious and 
multiplied stomach, &c. Now, such teeth are common both to 
the ox and the liorsc, and their stomachs arc entirely dissimilar. 
Numerous other instances of want of harmony between the parts 
of animals might be adduced. Wc venture to think, we could put 
many bones into Dr. lire’s hand for inspection, and that he 
would be very much puzzled to decide, whether they belonged 
to the American hare or the English rabbit; and yet how much 
do they difler from each other ! the flesh of tlie one is brown — 
of the other white. The young Icvret comes into the world j)er" 
feet, with a well furred skin, and able to run and provide for 
itself. The rabbit is born blind, naked and liclplcss. Every ani- 
mal has a system of organs peculiar to itself, yet some of its or- 
gans may resemble the organs of other animals, whose habits 
are not common to it. Thus Cuvier’s law of all herbivorous ani- 
mals being hoofed, is not true of the hare, which has a digitated 
foot^ like many carnivorous animals. It is upon this pretended 
mutual relatioDfiof parts the Doctor has relied, when he came to 
the conclusion, that all the races of antediluvian animals arc ex- 
tinct ; and that all recent animals are of course the fruits either 
of a post-diluvian creation, or spontaneous generation. 
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Now* how docs the religious Dr. Ure contrive to accommodate 
these notions, which he has borrowed from Cuvier, to the re- 
vealed word of God? Thus. He^says, at page 500, ^^The races 
preserved in the ark kept seed alive for the immediate use of 
Noah’s family:” that is, they were merely put on hoard for sea 
stock, and to help the family along, until the new creations were 
big enougli for the spit. Noah and his friends ate them all up, spi- 
ders and all. What is it the Bihlc says ? — ^^To keep seed alive 
upon the fiice of all the earth.” But in the face of this declaration, 
which is in harmony with the whole narration, and where a new 
creation or production of animals is never once alluded to, we 
have Dr. Ure, who declares the animals were not saved to re- 
plenish the earthy hut to he eaten hy Noah and his family, un- 
clean animals and all. And this flagrant disrespect to revelation, 
is indulged in this flippant manner, because he has been capti- 
vated by a French theory. Yet Dr. Ure is a religious writer. 
Now, if taking liberties with the Bible be irrellgion, we say un- 
hesitatingly, that all the irreligion which has been introduced 
into geology, has been by religious writers, or men who are 
anxious to be distinguished as su^h. 

We can give another instance of this in the writings of a man, 
who, if he lias no pretensions to the character of a geologist, it 
is evident, has some to that of a scholar. Mr. Penn, in his 

Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologies,” 
undertakes to show ^vhich of these is true and which is fldse, as- 
suming, for liis^ own purposes, what is by no means true, that a 
mineral system of geology has been got up, in opposition to the 
IVIosaic account of the creation. Now, if even this were so, a 
writer, to determine in the conclusive manner Mr. Penn propo- 
ses to do, where the truth lay between the systems, should be 
not only an accomjilislied Hebraist, but a perfect master of all 
the geological phenomena. That he is not the first, we have 
abundant evidence in his work. Of geology, it proves him to be 
in the main ignorant. His geological knowledge has evidently 
been drawn from a few books. Mr. Penn supposes the earth to 
have been created perfect in six days ; and because the mineral 
geology supposes a much longer period of time necessary to pro- 
duce the geological phenomena, he has thought it necessary to 
write a religious book against it. We do wish, since these wri- 
ters insist upon our taking things an pied de la that they 

would sometimes look into their Bibles, not upon those occa- 
sions alone when controversy makes it convenient, but for their 
own instruction and improvement.* 

• They do not appear to know, that the whole planetary creation is declared 
by the Bible to have been effected, before those six days, so much insisted upon, 
arc mentioned. The very first verse of Genesis says, ‘*In the beginning ‘God 
created the heavens and the earth. And tlie cortli was without form, andyoid.'* 
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Mr. Penn condescends to make use of secondary causes when 
it is convenient, and supposes the separation of the water and 
land, recorded in chap, i., verse 9, of Genesis, to have been 
produced by volcanic action. Now, the Scriptures declare tjiis 
to have been the result of a command ; but here it is referred to 
secondary causes, by a stickler for exclusive fiats. These writers 
have neither science to illustrate the physical actions they^at- 
tempt to gjucss at, nor poetical «;cniiis and lanc;uagc to warm and 
encourage the faith, which miraculous creations exact. When 
we read the command, ^‘Let tliere be light!^’ who is there with 
a soul capable of entering into the grandeur and harmonies of the 
thought, but feels injured, at the. puerile attempt to describe the 
physical manner in whicli that sublime conception was eflected. 
And when we read tlic command, ‘‘ .Let the dryland appear’^ — 
when our soul enters into all the glories of so august and sublime 
a spectacle, w’hich language can but faintly shadow forth ; when 
we see the mountains and continents instantly rising through 
the seas, and displacing the oceans: who, then, is there, can es- 
teem the intrusive and uncalled for busy bodies, that disturb us 
in the enjoyment of our most delicious reveries, and drag the re- 
luctant mind into all the fuss and smoke of volcanoes and earth- 
quakes ! Wc are not now talking as geologists, and do not 
mean to be severe upon volcanoes, for wliicli we have a great 
friendship. Mr. Penn attributes the? deluge of Noah^do the same 
physical phenomena, and supposes the antediluvian dry land, to 
have sunk to a lower level upon that occasion, tlian the bottom 
of the then existing oceans, whose waters of course would flow 
into their new beds, and leave their old beds to constitute tlie 
new dry land, the present surface we inhabit; a theory entirely 
inconsistent with the character of some organic remains; for even 
granting that many animals might have lived, whilst mineral 
deposites were going on between the subsidences, yet geologists 
know that a prodigious number of these animals and tcstacca, 
were both amphibious, and lived in fresh water — conditions which 
imply the existence of dry land. But Mr. Penn docs not disre- 
gard alone these important considerations ; he does not permit 
the Bible itself to stand in the way of his theories. Perceiving 
the difficulty in which they involve him with the scriptures, and 
that if all the old dry land is now at the bottom of the sea, the 
garden of Paradise, with its rivers, must be there also — he very 
unceremoniously, rather than give up his fancies, supposes the 
whole passage in the Bible relating to Paradise, to be a marginal 

This creation has nd^reference to any time whatever 5 the beginning’* might 
have been a thousand millions ago, of the years of our computed time. The , 
arrangement for the antediluvian surface, and its vegetable and animal organiza- 
tions, is with propriety distributed through the six days. In this wc take the 
Scriptures for our authority, our staff, and our rod. 
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gloss, incorporated into the text, and which had no business there. 
In the which he shows a singular ignorance of the history of He- 
brew manuscripts, and confirms, as we think it must be admit- 
ted, our assertion, that all the irreligion tvhich has been in- 
irodneed into geology^ has been by religious loriters^ or men 
xoho are anxious to be distinguished as si(ch,^^ 

Neither does Mr. Penn always attend to the analysis of his 
own reasoning. He urges, with some force, that the first man was 
necessarily created adult, with anatomical and intellectual facul- 
ties, necessary at least to his jnvscrvation. So likewise of the 
first tree, and of every distinct animal and jilant. Considering 
these premises as irrefutable, he argues, that although we know 
the recent races, and families of animals and plants are generat- 
ed, and elaborated into consistency and strcngtl;i by age, yet 
that the beginning of man and plants could not be after this 
manner ; and therefore, although wc know what chemical agency 
docs in the arrangement of matter, neither ought wc to believe 
the original arrangement of the earth was by chemical agency, 
but rather, that the earth at the beginning was created like man, 
in a perfect and mature condition. This analogy may succeed 
with some at first, but wc have a word or two to say about it. 
If wc grant that the animal and vegetable races were created 
perfect, we also jierceivc one principal design in their creation, 
was, that th«y should continue their kinds. Now, we do not 
perceive that the eafth, in any way, has the faculty of multiply- 
ing its kind ; and this alone destroys the analogy for ever, for it 
is not analogous. earth is a basis for the support of animal 

and vegetable bodies, and nothing more. No parallel can be es- 
tablished between organic and inorganic bodies ; for in animals 
and plants, we cannot perceive that secondary causes are any 
thing but subordinate to vital functions, \vhilst the arrangement 
of inorganic bodies, like rocks, is sufficiently explained by secon- 
dary operation. Wc consider this a sufficient answer to Mr. 
Penn\s geological theories, and shall be most happy to see his 
fine talents and erudition, employed in a direction where he can- 
not fail to acquire reputation. 

Mr. Brande’s Outlines of Geology is a very pleasing little 
octavo, being the substance of the lectures he has delivered on 
geology at the Royal Institution. It is illustrated in an unos- 
tentatious manner, by instructive vignettes, cut very neatly in 
wood. Wc like this little work, and though somewhat inaccu- 
. rately written, commend it to our readers, as an agreeable and 
easy summary of geological information. Mr. Brande has judi- 
ciously quoted Lord Bacon, who, speaking of blinding natural 
.philosophy with sacred writ, calls it, seeking the dead among 
the living.’^ He also says, page 2, ‘^geological writers have Aot 
unfrequently attempted to combine their speculations with the 
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announcements of holy writ. Mixing up the chronology of 
Moses and the history of the deluge with tlicir own short sight- 
ed speculations ; and, with observations hastily made, and imper- 
fectly reasoned upon, tlicy have presumed, on the one hand, to 
verify and illustrate, and, on the other, to question and contro- 
vert/^ 

Of many writers on American geology, too, we could sj^eak 
with great satisfaction. M’Clure was the pioneer of the science 
here: his work will always be read with pleasure. We observe 
in the preface to the “Outline of tl)e ('ourse of Geological Lec- 
tures,’’ by Professor Silliman, he is called in large caj)ilals “The 
American Werner, William JVrClurc,” We doul)t whether tins 
proclamation will be heeded. The American Journal of Sci- 
ence lias l)ecn a very useful publication ; it has aided to keep up 
the sjiirits of our lovers of science, and has been upon the whole 
advantageous to us abroad, althougli it has occasionally exposed 
us to some ridicule. We were happy to see, in the last number 
of a journal published at theliead quarters of the American (ico- 
logical Society, that the learned editor is beginning to incline 
to the opinion tliat trap rocks may have had an igneous origin. 
This idea will no doubt be rapidly caught up on the otlier side 
of the water. 

Wc have giv<ni this rajiid and very imperfect skctcli of geolo- 
gy, from motives which wc think will be approved. We be- 
lieve this pursuit to he an inexhaustible source for individual 
happiness and njitional refinement, and that in the absence of all 
other distinctions, it is a powerful antitlote to llic degrading in- 
fluence of factious politics, and unfeeling cupidity. Geology, in 
the highest sense of the term, comj)rehends the study of every 
thing connected with our planet. In a future article, we may 
treat in an equally elementary way of the relation in whicli ani- 
mal existences stand to each other, and show what sort of a 
field it is which presents itself to the young naturalist. We shall 
endeavour to divest the subject of all technical difliculties, that 
those who may feci attracted by it, may be able to pursue it with 
ease and satisfaction, and, in short, to educate themselves. It is 
important to acquire clear notions of the difference between or- 
ganic and inorganic bodies. Without them, false analogies, as 
we have already seen in the instance of Mr. Penn, will, con- 
stantly intrude themselves. A somewhat rash use, as we think, 
has been recently made 'of molecular motion. We have acknow- 
ledged simple animal motions quite sufficient for our purpose. 

Ifi the vibrio amongst the infusoria, we have a small globular 
body, with a ^nsible thickness, without any cutaneous appen- 
dices, moving with a volition of its own, but without any brain, 
or*discernible nervous system. These are amongst the first ma- 
nifestations of animal existence, as though the vital principle 
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was exercising iLself, pi-evious to commencing the useful pari of 
its career. Then we go aj little higher in the scale, and find the 
coralline, always at home, never gadding abroad, making calca- 
reous mailer, eitlier by an elementary laboratory of its OAvn, or 
abstracting it from the ocean. Its business is to make rocks. Wc 
find -the animals now rising in the complication of their organi- 
zation, and the importance of their faculties, preying upon each 
other ; and, furnished with weapons of offence and defence, we 
reasonably infer faculties of a liigher kind — boldness, contri- 
vance, memory, precaution, &:c. ; the habits of the sj)idcr arc 
sufficiently illustrative of these. Wo can see from the structure 
of every sjiccles of animal, that, so far, at least, there is a rcsem- 
hlaiice witli ourselves; particular pleasures, and particular trou- 
hies. Wlien we consider the higher ordcu* of animals, we per- 
ceive tlicm jiossessing jiroperties of a most valuable kind, wliich 
announce a progressive ajiproximalion to greater ends. The cow 
gives milk ; the* horse is a fleet and safe machiiui for transporta- 
tion ; the camel can traverse deserts which oilier animals do not 
attemj)l ; llie (‘lephant has strength and docility. To what pur- 
poses could tlu‘S(^ great jiroperties^ have been ajiplicd, if man had 
not been created ? liy their means life has bc'cn rcndt'rerl more 
secure to him, and things that are external to him, lirouglit 
within his reacii, from otherwise inaccessible distances, for con- 
servatory juyjioscs, as well as the higher ones of acquiring just 
views of the true ends of his existence. Much has been said of 
the destructive jiropcnsities of dnimals. For what purpose tlio 
universe, and along with it our little planet, has beeh created, 
excejit for the jnirc benevolent jileasure of its Creator, we can- 
not imagine. AV"c can sec nothing in the laudatory hosannas of 
men ; and while wc think iqxm this subject, we are never satis- 
fied witli oursidves, but when our soul falls into the deepest hu- 
miliUx Sometimes our spirit is raised into a more confident feel- 
ing of lilial love, as wc look at the cxcpiisitc manner in which 
so much licncvolcnl design has been executed ; wlien wc see how 
animals and their food stand in a mutual relation to each other — 
that food regulates the distribution of animals, and animals re- 
gulate the mass of food, by destroying it partially. Animals live 
upon animals as well as upon vegetables ; for, if the excessive 
increase were not checked, all animals would in the end be in- 
directly destroyed. Production and consumption, therefore, are 
not to be regarded in the odious involvkig light of a* destructive 
principle, but as equilibrating forces, established by God for the 
preservation of his own works. And wc ought to be reconciled 
to all moral and all physical inconveniences upon this ground, 
which will be found the safest, by the philosopher, and the 
Christian, in affliction. In that philosophical sense, which con- 
siders every thing connected with our planet as means fitteci to 
vox*, vix.— jso. H. 5^ 
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a great end, and as reflecting the benevolence as well as the 
power of God, the eagle, the lion, the tiger, are but parts of 
the whole, serving to regulate the mass of food. Their rapacity 
is not to be considered as a blemish in nature, l)ut as a function 
of their existence. They eat animals that destroy others. JVlau 
does the same thing. The object of all this rapacity and destruc- 
tion, is the stability of the whole system. 

How man difiers from all other animals ! In childliood, the 
faculty of memory is developf‘d, and whilst the lower animals 
express the derangennmt or affection of the body by cries, man 
can do more; by tears and smih's he can express llio emotions 
of the soul. Then comes the age of puherly, when the imagi- 
nation opens and reveals to us images of haj)])iness. Amused and 
agitated by the pleasures of youth, at a morc^ mature ag(', judg- 
ment takes the reins, and compares, and (h'cidcs ii))on the value 
of all exterior influences. The ])Owers of nature no longer in- 
terfere with each other, hut concurring to a point, assist to pro- 
duce the most jirofound results. The ardour of nalure now no 
longer exhausts Itself upon personal gratifications, l)Ut urges the 
human mind to the higliest sj)eculatiuns anti undertakings; no! 
for the gratification of the body, but of the mind. At this jie- 
riod, every part of uatai*c has its value in our t'.yt!s: those fossil 
shells which appear so uniutcrcstiiig to the uninitiated, are pre- 
cious records to the geologist, for ho knows they had in- 

habitants, and formed a progressive jiarl of tlic animal existences 
which prcccdcd,thc creation of our own species. Things ap])a“ 
rently insignificant to others, are, to him, evidenciis of the ori- 
gin of animal existences, of the most ancimit goologicvil times. 
These are not found in the primitive crystalline rocks, but 
when wc come to the transition, we find the ruins of the older 
rocks converted into soils, capable of sustaining vcgctal)le and 
animal beginnings. These rise in importance. In the carboni- 
ferous limestone, we have, besides the increasing varieties of 
mollusca, the remains of vertebral animals of the cold blooded 
kind. In the coal measures, the immense abundance of terres- 
trial plants announces a great change of surface. Dry land begins 
to prevail more, and fresh water. The plants all appear to liavc 
been of the tropical kind ; to account for which, a higher tcmjic- 
rature of the earth and its waters has been supposetl. Passing 
through the successive floors, each the product of successive ca- 
tastrophes, and containing animal existences peculiar to their 
periods, we come, at length, to terrestrial quadrupeds, the pala s- 
therium, &c. In the ruins of the last depositions, which has 
sealed them aM up, we find the last creations — dry land quadru- 
peds useful to man — and on the top of the whole, wc find man 
himself, not fossil, for human bones have never yet been found ; 
but living man, with faculties to observe and compare the whole, 
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;iiul comprehend his rcsponsil>ility to his Creator. The philoso- 
pher feels as if llie wholb scheme of creation were proj^ressive 
—that what we call death, is but the door of life. He knows 
thjt he can take none of his minerals, or fossils, or birds, or 
mastodons, out of this world with him; but he Ixdicves that 
knowledge is a real possession of his intellectual principle, and 
thaj. it may ^ivc him a standing; in the next scale of existence, 
to which the indolent and the avaricious may not pretend. He 
finds, in this i‘e(l(^ctlon, a high motive for the constant and soli- 
citous improvement of his mind. 


Art. VI. — Memoirs of Hear Jldmiral Paxil Jones ^ Chevalier 
of the Military Order of Merits and of the Russian Order 
of St, %'ln)ie^ cS’C. Now first compiled from his Original 
Journals and- Correspondence ; including an account of his 
services under Pi'ince Polexnjcin: prepared for pitblicaiion 
by himself 2 vols. pp. 612. Published by Oliver & Boyd, 
Edinburgh; and Simpkin & Marshall, London : 1830. 

Ip it were not, that one of the decided and emphatic symptoms 
of ^nhe ])r#grcss of the age, and the development of mind,^^ is 
a rage for book making and biographies, we should be inclined 
k) believe, from the multiplication, as well astlve increasing bulk 
of Iiis Lives, that Paul Jones was becoming of increasing conse- 
quence in the estimation of the world. The first account of him 
we remember to have seen, was in the window of a small book- 
store in New- York, where was displayed the title page of a six- 
penny ]iamphlct, purporting to be The Life and Adventures 
of Paul Jones, the famous Pirate, &c.^^ The frontispiece repre- 
sented him with a most ferocious countenance, in the very act 
of shooting one Lieutenant Grubb through the head, with a 
horse pistol of alarming dimensions. This biography was of 
English manufacture. 

The second attempt, we believe,, was in the Analectic Maga- 
zine for July, ISIG. The materials employed by the writer ap- 
pear to have been very scanty ; and as the account varies in 
many points from the one now before us, it is, no doubt, so far 
erroneous. • 

The third biographical notice of Jones that has fallen under 
our eye, is that of Air. Sherborne, published, a few years since. 
Mr. Sherborne professes to have been in possession of the ori- 
ginal journal and letters of Jones ; but this is denied In the work 
now before us, which treats his pretensions with very little cere- 
mony. 
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The fourth is the work of which wc sliall give some account 
In the present article. The writer is anonymous, hut from cer- 
tain unequivocal indications, such as treating the characters of 
the Americans and French with marvellous disrespect, wc 
nounce him, without hesitation, to l)c a true born Englishman ; 
a personage described by honest Daniel I)e Foe, certainly tio 
bad judge, as one who never wants his own good word,"’ but 
then : — 

“ Tlic better to establish bis g’ood name, 

He never fails bis ncig-bboiir to defame ; 

And yet be really designs no wrong. 

His malice goes no fnrtlicr than his tongue, 

Hilt pleased to tattle, he delights to rail, 

To satisfy the lechery of a talc.” 

Our true born Englishman claims to liavc had, and ccrlainlj 
has had, access to a great variety of documents relating to the 
multifarious adventures of Jones, such as journals, log-books, 
and letters from correspondents, among whom arc to lx* found 
some of the most distinguished men of the age. These original 
extracts constitute the value of the work, whicli is otherwise 
quite ordinar}", botli as to style and matter, A notice in one of 
our literary journals, however, j)rotosts against this biography, 
in the name of Miss Taylor, now tlie rej)rcscntative of Paul Jones, 
and promises the world a genuine biography of this very i*cmark- 
ablc man. The work now before us, is, liowevcrj suHicicnlly 
copious and minute, wc might supj)0sc, to satisfy public curi- 
osit)’, and enablcnis to comprehend liisrcal cliaracter and actions. 
Wc arc strongly inclined to the belief, that one of the most ef- 
fectual modes of bringing down a distinguished character to tlie 
dead level of Juimanity, is to detail, with inllcxiblc minuteness, 
all the insignificant actions and events of his mortal career. A 
vast portion of human life, whether among the great or tlie lit- 
tle, must of necessity he consumed in the most ordinary animal 
enjoyments, suflcrings, and occupations. Great actions arc not 
done every day, or the frequency of their appearance would bring 
them down to the level of ordinary occurronc(;s. Neither docs 
it fall to the lot of man to l)c always doing tilings worthy of re- 
membrance. The biographer who dwells on every insignificant 
trifle connected witli his hero and all the family, is like the tra- 
veller who detains his readers, by noticing every hush and peb- 
ble, and worthless weed, on cither side of the road he is travel- 
ling, instead of sclccting'objccts of interest and magnitude. 

The busy, prying, and wc will add, interested curiosity, of this 
class of writers, lias, by reviving exploded calumnies, or raking 
from the rubbish of oblivion every thing that is not worth re- 
membering, or wliich ouglit to have been forgotten, contributed 
much to bring down the standard of human character; to strip 
greatness of its divinity, and rob the world of many glorious cx- 
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aniplcs for its imitation. It would seem, indeed, that tlic disco-"^ 
very of a new foible, or iirfworthy action, or contemptible pro- 
duction, which the good taste or discretion of former editors or 
puj^lishers omitted, is now considered quite siiITicicnt reason for 
taxing the spirit of the age for anotJicr and more expensive bio- 
graphy, or edition of the works of a great author. The sleep- 
ing# calumny is awakened, the buried foible dug up from the 
tomb, solely for the purpose of gratifying the prurient taste of a 
class of readers, who would rather hear a piece of antiquated 
scandal about Milton, Uryden, or Pope, than banquet on their 
noblest productions. Thinking as we do, that it is good for the 
world to have some fine and exalted models for its imitation, we 
cannot but express our belief that the writer who attempts to 
filch from the illustrious dead a single wreath of/ virtue or of 
glory, is little entitled to our approbation or gratitude. His ap- 
propriate task is to vindicate, not to impeach that reputation 
wliich has been consecrated by death and by time. There is one 
exce]ition, however, and that is, where the influence of rank 
and fashion has lt‘d the world intq the worship of some Golden 
Calf, who has wilfully prostituted the powers bestowed upon 
liim by liis Maker, to the ridicule of his ordinances, and the 
corruption of liis fellow creatures. Such a man ought to be strip- 
lied of the vain and wicked glitter with which a false taste has 
surrounded him, and placed before the world in his naked bar- 
renness and dcformily. We read of certain barbarous nations, 
who pay adoration to the Evil Spirit through^fear ; but it was 
reserved for this enlightened age to do it from admiration. 

We a])j)ly the ])rcceding observations to the subject before us, 
no further Dian simply to indicate our impressions that the fu- 
ture biograjihcr of Jones will be in some danger of a work of 
sujiercrogation. The curiosity of mankind will probably be sa- 
tisfied with what has already been published concerning him. 

John Paul, who — for reasons not explained by his biogra- 
pher, and probably not known at this time — adopted the name 
of Jones, on entering into the service of the United States, was 
born at Arbigland, in the parish of Kirkbean, and stewartry of 
Kirkudbright in Scotland, the Gth of July 1747. His family was 
originally from Fife, but his father became gardener to Mr. 
(h’aik of Arbigland, where John was born. The name of his 
mother was Macduff, the daughter of a farmer in the parish of 
New- Abbey. They had seven childrefl, of whom our hero was 
the youngest that survived. Of IhcvSC, the elder brother, William, 
went abroad young, settled in Virginia, and died without issue 
in 1773, leaving a considerable property. Of tine rest of the fa- 
mily it is not necessary to say more, exce])t that Miss Taylor, 
Hie lady, who, as we observed before, states that she is in pos- 
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session of tlie only genuine materials for a comj^letc life of the 
admiral, is, we believe, his niece. 

The residence of the father being near the shores of the Sol- 
way Frith, it w^is T(‘ry natural that the son, like most of the 
children of this world, should delight in all the little amuse- 
ments connected with the water. Tliis habit at length ripened 
into a decided passion for the ])rofession of a sailor, whicl^, at 
the ago of twelve yc*ars, he was permitted by his fathcu' to gra- 
tify, by being bound aj)prcntice to Air, Tonseger of Whiteha- 
ven, then a resjuictable merchant in tlie American trade. ITis 
first voyage ^vas to America, where Ins elder brother had gone 
before him, and was no^v established as a jdanter. It is prolia- 
bly to this early connexion and intercourse with the then colo- 
nies, that we may ascribe his strong bias towards liberty, and 
his fjubsequent exertions in its cause. 

The biographer states that Jones received his education at the 
parish school at Kirkbean, and that it terminated when he went 
to sea at twelve years of age. It is therefore not one of the least 
remarkable proofs of the powers of his intellect, that he sup- 
plied, by his own after exertions, the disadvantages of his early 
education, so far, at least, as to write witli great fluency, strength, 
and clearness, if not elegance, and to sustain his part respectably 
at least, in the distinguished society with wliicli he afterwards 
mingled, • 

The merchant to whom he was apprenticed having failed, and 
released him fropi his indentures, Jones attained the appointment 
of third mate of the King George, a slave vessel. From tlience, 
in 177G, he entered on board the brigantine Ihvo Friends, as 
chief mate, whicli vessel was engaged in the same Iraflic. It is 
stated by his friends, that ho soon fpiitled this trade in disgust, 
and returned to Scotland, in 17(kS, a passenger in a vessel, both 
the captain and mate of which died on the passage. In conse- 
quence of this, Jones assumed the command, at tlic requesl of 
those on board, and brought the vessel safe into j)ort. For this 
piece of service,’’ says his biographer, ^Mie was appointed by 
the owners, Messrs. Currie, Beck & Co., master and supercargo. 
This was almost the last time young Paul had an opportunity of 
seeing his relations. He only met them once again, about the 
middle of the year 1771.” 

While in command of this vessel, he punished a sailor named 
Mungo Maxwell, who afterwards left her, and entered on board 
the Barcelona packet, then at the island of Tobago, where he 
was seized with a fever and died. Jones was accused of having 
caused his death, by the severity of the punishment inflicted ujion 
him ; and, many years afterwards, when serving in Russia with 
the* rank of rear admiral, the story was revived against him, with 
the addition that the unfortunate victim was his own nephew. 
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It appears, however, both from the aftidavlt of the surrogatef^ 
judge of the Court of Admiralty at "J'obago, before whom a com- 
phint was entered, and that of Captain Eastmant of the Barce- 
lona ])ackct, that tliere was no foundation for tliis charge. The 
forTner states, that he ‘^dismissed the comjdaint as frivolous;^’ 
and the latter, that Mungo Maxwell, after leaving. lones’s ship, ‘ 
came in good liealth on board liis, the dcj)oiicnt\s, sliip, in the 
capacity of car])cntcr ; tliat lie acted as sindi, in every respect, 
in perfect hcaltli, for some days after he came on board this de- 
ponent’s vSaid vessel ; after which ho was taken ill of a lever, and 
lowness of spirits, whi(‘h continued four or five'. daj\s, when he 
died on Iioard the said vessel, during lier passage from Tobago 
to Antigua. Audi Ids deponent further saith, that he never heard 
the said iMungo Maxwell complain of having received any ill 
usage from tlui said Captain John Paul, iLc.” 

It appears, liowever, tliat notwitlistanding tliesc proofs of the 
falsity of the charge, it mafic a deep and lasting impression on 
tlie mind of Joni;s, who, during his w'holc life, was exceedingly 
sensitive to every thing regardingjiis own lionour. The calumny 
was revived with additional vehemence and authority, when he 
afterwards took arms, and so greatly distinguished himself in 
the service of tlie liiiitcd Colonics in their struggle for indc- 
jiendence. lie was not only branded in the British publications 
wdtli the epijtliets traitor and renegade, but stigmatized as a mur- 
derer ; a fugitive froln justice, who fought with a halter about 
his neck.” The very ardour of his course, and^lhc desperation 
witli wliicli he foiigiit whenever he came Into action with the 
Britisli, wu're ascribed by Iiis encunies to his fears of British jus- 
tice, ratlier than to his passion for liberty and glory, lie seems 
to have carried this arrow in his side tlirougliout the whole of 
his subsequent career, as is indicated by his so frc({uently, and 
sometimes wdnm tlicic was no aj)parent necessity for it, vindi- 
cating liimsclf from the calumnies of his enemies, and urging his 
love of liberty alone, as the motive for taking arms against the 
oppressor. 

Jones was afterwards in command of the Betsey of London, 
and remained some time in the West Indies, engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits and speculations ; by which, it ai)pears, from 
his subsequent letters, h(‘ realized what he calls a handsome for- 
tune. ^^In 1773,” says Ids biographer, we find him in Virgi- 
nia, arranging the affairs of his brothcr*William, who died intes- 
* tatc, and without leaving children. About this time he assumed 
the name of Jones.” 

Here, it would appear, from his letter to the ®ountcss of Scl- 
, kirk, he was living in retirement, possibly on the property of 
his deceased brother. Before the war began,” he says, I had 
at the early time of life withdrawn from the sea service, in fo- 
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vour of ^ calm contemplation and poetic ease.’ 1 Jiavc sacrificed 
not only my favourite scheme of life, but the softer affections of 
Hic heart, and my prospects of domestic happiness, and am ready 
to sacrifice my life also with cliccrfulncss, if that forfeiture could 
restore peace and good will among mankind.’^ ^ 

The commencement of resistance on the part of tlic United 
Colonies, soon roused Jones from the inaction of his calm con- 
templation and poetic ease.” Moreover, it would seem that this 
clysium of ease and contemplation, for some cause or other, be- 
came, as is very often the case, overshadowed by some of those 
envious clouds, \vhich seldom fail to dim tlie sunshine of senti- 
mental inactivity. \V riling to Mr. Stuart Mawey of Tobago, un- 
der dale of 4th May, 1777, he says : — 

“ After an unprofitablo suspense of twenty montlis, 0*avin[j siibsistctl on 
fifty pounds only durinj^ that time,) wlicn my Iu)j>es of relief were entirely cut 
oif, and tlierc remained no possibility of my rcceivinfc wherewithal to subsist 
upon, from my effects in your island, or in Kiigdaiid, I at last had recourse to 
strangers, for that aid and comfort which was denied me hy those friends wliom 
) had intrusted with my all. The good offices wliich are rendered to ])ersons 
in this extreme need, ought to make deep impressions on grateful minds. In 
iny case, 1 feel tlie truth of the sentiment ; (mil am hound hi/ s^ralitudc, nis ictll 
honour^ io follow ihcforlutics of inij Lite hcnrfaclorsd^ 


It would seem from this latter part of the quotation, that gra- 
titude to those unknown benefactors, was one of his motives for 
taking up arms in the cause of the United States, ^'lie view lie 
took of the subject, is, however, more clearly staled in a subse- 
quent Ictip to the Dutch minister at the Hague, Baron Vandcr 
Capellan. 


*‘l was indeed,” he says, ‘‘ born in Britain, but I do not inherit the degene- 
rate spirit of that fallen nation, which I at once lament aiul despise. It is far 
bencatji me to reply to their liircling invectives. I'hcy arc strangers to the en- 
vied approbation, that greatly animates and rcwarils the man who draws his 
sword only in support of the dignity of freedom. America has been the country 
of my fond election from the age of thirteen, wlien I first saw it. 1 Jiad tlie ho- 
nour to hoist, with my own hands, the flag of freedom, tlie first time it was dis- 
played on the Delaware, and I have attended it with veneration, ever since, on 
the ocean.” 


Whatever may have been his motives, he needs no apology 
with us, wc presume; nor can his having been branded with liie 
name of traitor, in company with Washington, Franklin, and 
Adams, and Hancock and Lee, and Clinton and Morris, be con- 
sidered any stain upon Jys memory, at least in the estimation of 
those who arc inheriting the blessings and benelits of their vir- 
tuous struggles. 

Jones had, it is not stated how, become known to Mr. JosepI) 
ITewcs, a member of the marine committee of congress, and one 
of the immortal signers of the Declaration of Indcj)cndence. D 
was probably through the influence of this gentleman, that in the 
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year 1775, when congress,’^ he says,^ ^Mhought fit to equip 
naval force, for tlie defence of American liberty, and for repel- 
ling every liostile invasion thereof, he was appointed first of 
the first lieutenants,^’ and designated to the ship Alfred, which, 
to^ithcr with tlie sliip Columbus, the brigantines Andrew Do- 
ria, and Cabot, and tlic sloop Providence, formed that naval force 
with which the United Slates first essayed to cope with the thou- 
sand sbi|)s of Idngland ; and with a ])art of which, under Paul 
Jones, England saw wliat she had not seen for more than a hun- 
dred years, her coast invuded, her shij)S destroyed in her own 
harbours, and her men of war beaten and captured in sight of 
her own shores. Jones says, in the journal which he drew up 
for the information of the king of France, it was ‘^on board of 
this ship, before J^Iiiladelphia, Mr. Jones hoistcc} the flag of 
America with his o^vn hands, the first lime it was ever display- 
ed.’’ Wo presume he means on board a ship of war. 

The Alfred was commanded by (Captain Salionstall, and sailed 
in company with a small squadron, from the Pay of Delaware, 
the 17th of Feliruary, 177b, with a design of making a descent 
on the island of New-Providcnce, and seizing a quantity of mi- 
litary stores, said to be deposited in the forts there. TJie forts 
were surrendered, liut the most valuable part of the stores was 
jircviously removed by the governor. On their return, they fell 
in with the ^ilasgow, a British armed vessel, and an indecisive 
action took place, which enchid in the escape of the Glasgow, and 
the return of the squadron to New-Loiulon. From thence it pro- 
ceeded to I^rovi deuce, where a court martial w*as held on Cap- 
tain Whipple, for not assisting in the aCTair with the Glasgow. 
Captain \Vliip])lc was ac(juitted, but Caj)tain Hazard, who com- 
manded under hiiii, was broke, and rendcrcc] incapable of again 
serving in the American navy. Jones blamed the commander of 
this expedition, and probably with some reason. 

Soon after this, we find Jones in command of the Providence, 
mounting twelve four pounders, with a complement of seventy 
men, cruising from the Bermudas to the Gut of Canso, and mak- 
ing sixteen prizes in little more than six weeks. About this 
time, too, wc find him disputing about rank, and making, what 
we should think rather imprudent and indecorous comparisons, 
to the prejudice of the American naval officers. 

There were,” he writes to the Marine Board, — ^Ht is true, 
divers persons, from misreprescntatioiifput into command at the 
beginning, without fit qualifications, and perhaps the number may 
have been increased by later appointments ; but it follows not 
that the gentleman, or man of merit, should be neglected or over- 
looked on that account.” 

On another occasion, in a memorial addressed to congress, .he 
writes : — ■ 
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' arrived in Philadelphia in the beginning of April. But what was my sur- 
prise to find, that by a new line of navy rank, which had taken place on the lOtli 
day of October, 1776, all the ofHcers that had stepped forth at the heginnigg 
were superseded ! I was myself superseded by thirteen men, not one of whom 
did, {and perhaps some of them durst not^) take the sea against the British flag 
at the first; for several of them who were then applied to, refused to venifftre, 
and none of them liave since been very happy in proving their superior abili- 
ties. Among these thirteen, there arc individiiaXs, who can neither pretend to parts 
nor education^ aud with whom, as a private gentleman, 1 would disdain to j^sso- 
ciate^*^ 


The biographer lierc lakes occasion to enlarge somewhat on 
^Mhc neglect and heart burning to which this brave man was 
exposed, from the first hour of his entering the American navy. 
Three fourths of his subsequent life was a struggle to overcome 
the prejudices, defeat the cabals, or quicken the tardy justice of 
his temporary official superiors.’’ 

There arc other similar hits at the American authorities, and 
American character, in the work, which pretty clearly demon- 
strate that the author is an Englishman ; it being quite imjiossi- 
blc, it would seem, for an}’ native of that country, to write about 
this, without disclosing his identity in a certain quantity of ill 
will and ill manners. To all these complaints of neglect and in- 
justice in regard to Paul Jones, we have but one rc‘.])ly to make. 
We refer the reader to the jiassageswc have just quoted from his 
memorials, containing such, we might almost say, arrogant, reflec- 
tions on the proceedings of the highest authority in the United 
States, and such severe charges and insinuations against the clia- 
racter, and cven^, courage, of thirteen of their principal naval offi- 
cers. It cannot be supposed that a stranger and a forciigner, with 
a reputation still to be earned in his ado[)t(‘d country, would, or 
could, acquire respect, or conciliate regard, by using such lan- 
guage, or uttering such sentiments. Indeed the whole previous 
and subsequent career of this remarkable man, exhibits suflicient 
proof, that the great fault, the fault wdiich marred his fortune, 
injured his fame, and brought on him disappointments that finally 
broke his heart, was his impatience of restraint and authority. 
In America, we find him perpetually blaming the conduct of his 
superiors, or denying that he owes them obedience. In France, 
he is seen openly charging the French ministers with falsehood, 
prevarication, and deceit; and notwithstanding the splendour 
which the famous victory of the Bon Homme Richard threw 
about him, it required all the temper, candour, and experience 
of Franklin — the sage of modern times — to prevent his ruining 
himself and his prospects, by querulous complaints, importunate 
demands, and unqualified assertions of his own merits, claims, 
and services. In Russia, his first entrance on actual service was 
signalized by blaming the conduct of the Prince of Nassau, bis 
commanding officer ; and his departure from that service was pre- 
ceded by a quarrel with Prince Potemkin. Through the whole 
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course of his life, it seems that he never agreed, either witlj^WSf^ 
superiors or his equals ; and it is no ill natured assumption to 
presume, that the man who is always, or very often, on bad 
terms, or in disputes with those around him, must be either very 
easily offended, or very unfortunate in his associates. This dis- 
position to blame our equals, or superiors, unquestionably some- 
times is the characteristic of superior talents, skill, or experience ; 
but it is quite as often, if not oftener, the result of presumption 
and inexperience. Insubordination is, therefore, not always the 
characteristic of great talehts ; and if it were, it is not by insub- 
ordination that ollicers should begin to exhibit their claims to 
that distinction. If the American authorities, or the American 
people, became indiiferent, neglectful, or ill disposed towards 
Paul Jones, we do not hesitate to say, and we appeal to himself 
and his biographer to sustain tlic position, that the secret of the 
whole is to be found in the defects of liis own character; in an 
overweening assertion of his own consequence, and a want of 
courtesy to those who interfered with, or opposed his claims. 
This, in a stranger, will never be j)assed over by a high spirited 
people; nor can it be rationally anticipated, that a disregard to 
their feelings will be ni(‘t by any extraordinary demonstrations 
of gratitude. 

In May, 1777, Jones was ordered to proceed to France, where 
the American commissioners, Franklin, Deane, and Lee, he 
says, were directed *to invest him witli tlie command of a fine 
ship, ^^as a reward of his zeal, and the signal services he had 
j)crformed in vessels of little force. This was gcncrou^ indeed ! 
and I shall feel the whole force of the obligation to the last mo- 
ment of my life.” On his arrival in France, he was immediately 
summoned to Paris by the commissioners. . The object of this 
summons was, to concert a j)lan of operations for the force pre- 
paring to act against the Dritish in the West Indies, and on the 
coast of America. This plan, which certainly did great honour 
to the projector, though untoward delays and accidents prevent- 
ed its immediate success, was afterwards openly claimed by Jones 
as his own, without acknowledging the assistance or participa- 
tion of the American commissioners, or the French ministry. 
Here is one among the many instances illustrating our preceding 
observation, on the real causes which explain why this man, 
gifted as he certainly w^as, with an extraordinary capacity for 
great enterprises, and otherwise qualified to attain the highest 
stations, became in the end a disappointed wanderer. He want- 
ed prudent self-command, and a proper respect for the feelings 
and claims of others. The example is striking a*ul useful, and 
we heartily recommend it to the serious contemplation of our 
youthful naval officers, among whom, subordination and modesty 
are certainly not in every instance the distinguishing character- 
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Beyond doubt, the experience and sagacity of Jones 
were materially useful in concerting this plan of operations ; 
but, it is scarcely to be believed, that the talents of the Arncfi- 
can commissioners, or tlie French ministry, wei'e entirely qui- 
escent on such a momentous occasion. It was never, however, 
a part of Jones’s oharac.tcT, to give any extraordinary credit- to 
his superiors in station or command. ^ 

On coming to France, lie expected to receive the command 
of the Indian^ a larger frigate, them building at Amstertlam. 
But this vessel was afterwards presented by the American com- 
missioners to the king of France Jones, as usual, complained 
to congress, in no very modest terms. He was afterwards di- 
rected by the commissioners to lake command of the Hanger, 
with unlimited discretion in cruising where he jdeased ; only 
he was not to return to France iminediately after making at- 
tempts on the coast of England. The reason of this restriction 
was, that the French government had not yet dcadarcd itself 
openly as the ally of the United States. This was what Jones 
liked. lie could not bear restraint ; and it was always the first 
wish of his heart to be independent in command, as well as un- 
restricted in his discretion, lie certainly on all occasions proved 
himself fully capable of jjursuing and conducting his own ope- 
rations, which he did with a daring audaiuty, combined with a 
keen sagacity in calculating the chances of succestiband the con- 
sequences of defeat, tliat will ever be found the characteristics 
of a mind deviated far, very far, above the ordinary level of 
mankind! 

There was some coquetting about firing a salute, on the ])art 
of the comniaiider of the French sijnadron at Quibcjroon, whi- 
ther Jones went with the Kangcr. But our hero at length suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the first salute, and seeing, as he says, the 
American flag recognised in the fullest manner by the flag of 
France.^’ Soon after, on the 10th of April, 1778, ho sailed on 
that famous cruise, which, more than any thing that had ever 
happened before, laid open the secret weakness of the coast of 
Great Britain, and indicated, or ought to indicate, to future 
times, the only true and clTcctual mode of humbling the pride of 
England. Reposing, as they have done for ages past, in fancied 
security, behind their wooden walls, and haviyg seen no enemy 
set foot on their soil since the days of William the Conqueror, 
the people of England* are become the least warlike, and the 
coast of England the most vulnerable, of any part of Europe. 
The people have neither arms, nor the skill to use them. They 
have been as/ cep for centuries ; they were caught asleep by 
Jones j and they will be found asleep, by any feature invader, 
who can keep his own secret. Besides this, all the operations of 
the English government depend on the unstable basis of public 
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credit^ which is affected by the slightest breath of rumour^^afltf 
the most insignificant events or anticipations — by the prospect 
of a war ; by the illness of the king ; by a change of ministry; 
or by a dissolution of ])ar]iamcnt. It is a bubble which is blown 
byHhc slightest breath, and will hurst at the slightest shock. An 
iii-vasi(in of any portion of England would paralyse the whole* 
ma^chinery of the government ; and the very apprehension of 
it, effectually put a stop to her attem])ts to invade or harass the 
people of other nations. Paul .Tones, Jllakely, and Allen, the 
two latter each with a single shij), for weeks lorded it in the 
British seas, and captured British ships in sight of British peo- 
ple on their very shores. l'h(‘sc e:jvamp]es are pregnant with 
vast consequences, which we hope will not be lost sight of by 
our statesmen in future struggles, should they evpr take place, 
with that haughty and unfeeling enemy, which, rcj)Osing hither- 
to in security behind her wooden walls, has for centuries never 
felt the evils of war, excej)t in the increase of its burthens ; and 
being freed from the necessity of defending her own soil, has 
harassed and sj)rinklcd with bl(jod the soil of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. It would be a just retaliation, as well as 
a masterly and successful stroke of policy, to teach them a les- 
son of forbearance, by giving them a lesson of suffering such as 
they have often inflicted on others. But we shall see. The strcngtli 
or the weakness of nations, is often discovered by accident. 
With a single ship, Jones alarmed the whole coast of Scotland 
and a part of England, With thirty men of his crew, he made 
a descent at Whitehaven, surprised and took two forts with thirty 
pieces of cannon, and set fire to the shipping where they lay, 
three hundred or upwards, in a dry pier. That both the ship- 
ping and the town were not burned, was o.wing to the back- 
wardness of some ])crsons under my command.’^ The example 
is pregnant with great consequences yet in the womb of the fu- 
ture. Let this never be forgotten ; or, at least, let it be remem- 
bered, when, if it should happen again, our sliores are invaded 
and liarassed, our people pluntlercd, and our cities laid in ashes, 
by the very people whose own coasts are so easy of access, and 
where retaliation, just and severe, . is completely within our 
reach. 

It was in the attack on Whitehaven, that Jones subjected him- . 
self to the charge not only of ingratitude, but of want of gal- 
lantry to the Countess of Selkirk. Thfe family pldte of the earl 
was carried off by some of his party. Jones was severely cen- 
sured for his descent at Whitehaven, and the attack on St. Ma- 
ry’s Isle, the seat of Lord Selkirk, in whose sewice his father, 
we believe, had been employed as a gardener. But viewing him 
as an officer in the service of the United States, and taking into 
account the wanton burnings and destruction of private pro- 
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on the coasts of America/^ to use the language of his bio- 
grapher, the attack on Whitehaven was not only a just, but ne- 
cessary, retaliation, since it is by retaliation alone, a haughty 
enemy, become arrogant under the consciousness or the imagi- 
nation of superiority, can be broiiglit to a sense of justice tind 
moderation. It appears that the plundering of Lord Selkirk's 
house, and the carrying off his plate, was done without the 
knowledge or sanction of Jones. At all events, he made the 
best atonement in his power ; and his subsequent conduct, in 
this affair, was in the highest degree becoming a man of honour, 
spirit, and gcn(^^osity. 

Jones returned to Brest with two hundred prisoners of war, 
and was plunged into a variety of troubles, for want of means to 
support them, pay his crew, and relit his ship. In one of his let- 
ters he comj)lains of one liiou^ who, he says, does noi. deny he 
is a scoundrel, for so I have^ called him more than once, before 
witnesses. We have not room to follow him through all his 
troubles and vexations, which lu‘ bore with his usual impatience, 
complaining, remonstrating, and sometimes boasting, and mak- 
ing no allowance, either for the delicate situation of llie Ameri- 
can commissioners, or the still more delicate onc^ of the French 
government, which still kept up the semblance of neutrality. It 
is wonderful to see tlic mildness and forbearance of Franklin in 
dealing with this warm headed and warm hearted, sailor ; the 
pains he took to smooth down his asperities, and allay his dis- 
contents, by lessons of profound good sense and experience. 
The sage knew his value in that ])articular crisis, at the same 
time that he saw his impetuosity, and dealt with lum as a fatlier 
would with a frow’ard child whose great talents merited his re- 
spect and toleration. The French admiral, Comte D’Orvilliers, 
and the officers of his squadron also, treated him witli the cour- 
tesy which is every where characteristic of the nation. 

It was while at I3rcsl, that in rcjdy to a letter of Franklin he 
threw out the following ideas, which after experience has since 
so admirably verified : 

•‘If two or three fast sailing ships could be collected to.E;*ether, there is great 
choice of private enterprises that I can name, some of wliich mig'ht effectually 
succeed, and would be far more for the interest and honour of America, than 
cruising with twice the force. It apmars to me to he the province of our infant 
nOBoy^ to swrprise and spread alarms ivitn fast sailing; ships, lichen we grovj stronger^ ' 
we can meet their fleets^ and dispute with them the sovereignty of the ocearu^* 

A plan was soon after communicated to him by Franklin, un- 
der the seal of secrecy, by which, at the request of the king of 
France, Jones was to be placed in command of the Epervicr, a 
French frigate,*but to act at the same time under a commission 
from the United Slates. His imagination now teemed with va- 
rious plans, all partaking more or less of the mingled daring and 
calculating spirit which so greatly distinguished his character. 
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Constantly, and in a special degree, he seems to have 
aware, that no enterprise is more likely to succeed, than one 
that carries with it a complete surprise ; and tliat no place is im- 
pregnable when there is none to defend it. lie knew this was 
the'^case with the whole coast of Great Jlritain, and had his sug- 
gestions been promptly carried into effect, there is great reason 
to Ijclieve the world would have been astonished at the internal 
weakness of a body, whose arms and whoso empire stretch to 
the remotest regions of the world. The only one of these plans 
that he had im oj)porUui!ty of testing, was the attack upon Leith, 
which failed, and onl)^ failed from a fortunate change of wind, 
which saved the; town as well as the shipping in the harbour. 
Had it not been for lids, the success would have been complete. 

About this time, and for some time after, Jones was engaged 
in a correspondence with Franklin and the French ministers, on 
the subject of the delays and disappointnu'nts he met with in 
receiving the promisecl command of the Kpervicr, the Indian, 
or some other vessel of force, as had been previously agreed. 
Here his impatient temper android habit of referring to his 
own talents and services, seem to have taken strong possession 
of him. 

“It is in vain,” he says in a letter to Franklin, “it is in vain for the minister 
to pretend that he has not ships to bestow. 1 know the contrary. lie has be- 
stowed the Hoscomn^cc, and others here, since my return.” In another, he 
writes to the same pcrso^i — “ 1 have excited the jealousy of many officers in 
our navy, because I have pursued honour while they have sought after profit.” 
Again — “The minister, (M. Sartine) lias lately written a^letter to the Count 
IJ’Qi’villiers, proposing to send me home in ‘unc bonne Voiture.’ This is abso- 
lutely adding insult to injury, and is the proposition of a man whose veracity I 
have not experienced in forincr cases.” 

Monsieur Sartine at length determined to purchase a suitable 
ship for Jones, wlio was so conciliated by tliis resolve, that in a 
letter to the Count de Chaumont he siiys — “my best respects 
and most grateful thanks await the minister, (M. Sartine,) for 
the very honourable things he said of me to the Due de la Roche- 
foucault. It shall be my ambition, when he gives me an op- 
portunity, to merit his favour and affection.” But his gratitude 
was somewhat premature ; and once more a train of delays, pro- 
bably unavoidable, postponed his wishes until the month of Feb- 
ruary 1779 . In this interval, Jones resolved to go to court and 
solicit the king in person. On his arrival, the minister of ma- 
rine offered him the Marshal de Broglio, a large ship, which, 
however, he was unable to man with Americans; in consequence 
of which, a smaller one, called the Due de Duras, was purchased 
for him. “ He obtained,” says his biographer, ‘‘f leave to change 
the name of the ship to the Bon Homme Richard,, in compli- 
ment to a saying of Poor Richard,” (of which by the way he 
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Tftaii, just experidncccl the truth) ‘‘If you would liavc your busi- 
ness done, come yourself — if not, send.’’ 

With this vessel, and four or five others, two of them fire- 
ships, and five hundred picked men,iind(‘r the command of Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, an expedition was to be undertaken against Lii^^er- 
pool, “which,” says Jones “j)romised perfect success, and had 
it succeeded, would have astonished the world.” It is worthy 
of remark, that the Marcjuis La Faj^ette, then just returned from 
America, was to command a body of seven hundr(‘d troops in 
this expedition. It is olivious, tliat the success of this plan en- 
tirely depended on tlic secrecy wi 111 which it was conducted. 
Unfortunately, however, according to Jones, “a person (M. 
Chaumont) was aj)pointcd commissary, and unwisel}^ intrust- 
ed with the secret of the expedition. I'lic commissjiry took upon 
himself the whole direction at L’Orient ; hut the secret was too 
big for him to keep. All Paris rang with the cx[)edition from 
L’Orient, and government was obliged to droj) the plan, when 
the squadron was ready for sea, and the troo])s ready to embark.” 
The destination of Jones was then changed to conve 3 'ing sonic 
troopwS, stores, and jirivatc ships, to Bordeaux and other ports 
in the Bay of Biscay. 

On the 14th of August 1779, Jones sailed from the road of 
Groix, with a squadron of seven sail, with a design to annoy the 
coasts of England and Scotland. Previous to his .dejiarture on 
this expedition, he received the following instructions from 
Franklin, alike ^distinguished for their wisdom and humanity : — 

•‘You are to bring to Fnince all the English seamen you may happen to take 
prisoners, in order to complete tlie good work you have ali’eady made such pro- 
gress in, of delivering, by an exchange, llie rest of our couiitryinen now lan- 
guishing in the gaols of (.ireat llritain. As many of your ofticers ami people 
have escaped from the Knglisli ])iisoiis, cither in Ihirope or in America, you are 
to be particularly attentive to their conduct towards the prisoners which the 
fortune of war may throw' into your hands, lest resentment ot the uiorc than 
barbarous usage by the English, in many places, towards the Americans, should 
occasion a retaliation, anti an imitation of w'hat ought rather to be detested and 
avoided, for the sake of humanity^ and for the honour of llie country. In the same 
view, though the English liavc wantonly burnt many defenceless towns in Ame- 
rica, you are not to follow this example, unless wliere a reasonable ransom is 
refused ; in which case, your own generous feelings, as well as this instruction, 
will induce you to give timely notice of your intention, that the sick and ancient 
persons, women and children, may be first removed.” 

It was while on this cruise, that Jones nuide the attack on 
Leith, which would have been completely successful but for the 
sudden change of wind,*which coming to a severe gale, obliged 
him to bear away. Before he could regain his lost ground, the 
town and neighbouring country became alarmed, and measures 
were taken, wiiich defeated his plan entirely. “Jones,” says his 
biographer, “ had now the mortifying prospect of going into the , 
Texel with merely a few prizes, the sole fruits of a long cruise 
with a formidable maritime armament, when fortune threw in 
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his way the most brilliant achievement of his public life.’^ 
was the famous victory oi’er the Serapis, which the singulai^''^^- 
duct of Captain Landais, of the Alliance, rendered still more 
honourable to Jones. 

d‘This battle,’’ says the biographer, was fought on the 23d 
of September, (1779) under a full harvest moon; thousands of 
spectators, we are told, watching the engagement from the Eng- 
' lish shore, with anxiety corresj)oncling to the deep interest of 
the game.” The incidents of this fight are highly interesting 
and romantic; and thje result was signally glorious; but the de- 
tails arc so long, that we must be content to refer the reader to 
the account of the whole, which Jones gave in his despatches to 
Franklin. 

This famous battle, jirobably, made more noise in the world 
than any engagement between single ships in ancient or modern 
times. The whole European world was astonished at seeing an 
English sliip of war strike to an American under such circum- 
stances. The superiority of the enemy — the conduct of Landais 
— and the desperate resistance of both jiarties, combined with 
the novelty of the catastrophe, Excited both admiration and won- 
der. Jones became the hero of the day, and his name rung both 
in the old and the new world. The circumstance of the striking 
of the British flag, was not then so common as it has since be- 
come; nor was the idea of its invincibility so completely dissi- 
pated as it IS now| in consequence of the gallant and glorious ef- 
forts of our little navy. It was a wonder then ; but subsequent 
examples, by stripping the lion of his skin, and Setting him bray- 
ing most lustily in his own proper character, have in some de- 
gree dimmed the lustre of this fine achievement, and brought it 
clown to the level of comparison. 

For some days after the arrival of your express,” says Frank- 
lin, in a letter to the commodore, ‘‘scarce any thing was talked 
of at Paris and Versailles, but your cool conduct and persever- 
ing bravery during that terrible conflict. Vou may believe that 
the impression on my mind was not less strong than on that of 
others. But I do not choose to say", in a letter to yourself, all I 
think on such an occasion.” 

His reception at Paris, whither he went on the express invita- 
tion of Franklin, was almost suflicient to turn a head, naturally a 
little unsteady, with vanity. “He was,” says his biographer, 
“every where feasted and caressed; ^nd as if to make ample 
amends for the insult offered him by the ministers,^ he was pre- 
sented, by the king, with a gold sword, bearing the following 
honourable inscription: Vindicati mavis Ludo^icus XVL re- 
muneratur strenuo vindici. Leave was requested of congress 
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him with the military Order of Meril,an honourVhicIi 
had rtever been conferred on any one before w ho had not actually 
borne arms under the commission of France.’^ Monsieur Sar- 
tine, the French minister of marine, wrote him a com])limcntary 
letter, and Jones for<z;ave him all his former disa])poIntmcr«ts. 
,Hc was excessively vain of these little distinctions, which i.n- 
deed he seems to have valued beyond the applause of nations ; 
and according to his biographer, ‘Hhe gold sword and the ac- 
companying order, were the pride and the boast of his future 
lifc.^^ 

He commenced beau ; wrote love letters to Delia, and to the 

Countess Lavcndal, — and poetry to Mademoiselle G , and 

Mademoiselle Dumas, which is praised by the Uaron dc Grimm, 
in his correspondence, published some years since. From the 
specimens given by his biographer, we arc of opinion, that 
he did not, like Caesar, write with the same spirit that he 
fought,^’ at least in verse. They ar(‘, however, as the biogra- 
pher justly observes, better than those of J^ord Nelson ; and, we 
may add, not in the least discreditable to Ids genius. x\bout this 
time he is described by Miss Edes, an English lady then resi- 
dent in Paris, as smart little man of thirty-six ; speaks but 
little French; appears to be an extraordinary genius, a i)oet as 
well as a hero. A few days ago he wrote some verses extem- 
pore, of which I send you a copy. He is greatly admired here, 
especially by the ladies, who arc all wdld for love oi him, as be 
is for them. But he adores the Countess Lavcndal, wlio has 
honoured him with every mark of politeness and distinction.^’ 

The same lady afterwards says, in one of her letters, — ^^sinco 
my last, Paul Jones drank tea and supped here. If I am in love 
with him, for love I may die ; I liave as many rivals as there arc 
ladies. But the most formidable lady is still the Countess Lavcn- 
dal, who possesses all his heart. 

But previous to his visit to Paris, Jones was engaged in a va- 
riety of diflicultics, and subjected to a succession of vexations, 
which he bore with his usual, or even additional impatience. 
After his victory he got into the Texel, where Sir Joseph Yorke, 
the British ambassador, demanded that the captured frigates 
should be detained, as ‘Uaken by one Paul Jones, a subject of 
the king of Great Britain, who, according to treaties, and the 
laws of war, falls under the class of rebels and pirates.’’ 

The Dutch had not yet become belligerent towards England, 
and of course had measures to keep. After much diplomatic 
altercation, and state intrigue, Jones found himself placed be- 
tween two fires^ being threatened by the Dutch to be driven from 
the Tcxel, whicli was at that moment blockaded by the English. 
‘«The French government, at length,” says the biographer, 
rid themselves of further importunities on the part of Jones,^ 
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now fell on a new cxpccyent. TI)C cruise was declared at 
and the ships all dismissed. Franklin af^rced to place llfS cap- 
tured frigates under the flag of France, and that Jones should be 
removed to the only ship nowosicnsibly American, the Alliance, 
wltich, on Landais having hoen ordered to Paris, to answer to 
the plenipotentiaries for his misconduct on the cruise, had been 
left without a commander. Jones demurred to this arrange- 
ment, and wrote long letters, as usual, to the French minister 
of marine, and to Franklin, who had a vast deal of difficulty in 
pacifying the high spirited commodore. Finally he sailed from 
the Texcl in the Alliance, and arrived safe at L’Orient, in the 
month of February, 1781. Here he was shortly afterwards 
annoyed by his old compeer. Captain Landais, who had been 
manoeuvring to get possession of the Alliance, during his ab- 
sence. 

The reader will recollect that Jones, in his account of the ac- 
tion with the Scrapis, charges Landais with having fired into 
the Hon Homme Richard, as he believes, wilfully and malicious- 
ly. Landais was in consequciKjc suspended from his command 
by the American ambassadors, and ordered to Paris to answer 
for his conduct. It has Ijcen stated, in some publication to which 
we cannot now directly refer, that immediately after the arrival 
of the American squadron in Holland, Landais challenged both 
Jones and Q^iplain Cottenonn of the PalaivS. The account states 
that Jones refusedHhe challenge, and that Cotteneau met Lan- 
dais, and received from him a severe wound with the sword. 
Landais objected to the authority of the American •ministers, 
alleging that he liad received his commission from congress, 
whose autliority was superior to theirs. He got possession of 
the Alliance, and proceeded out of tlie reach of the French bat- 
teries at L’Orient, where he came to anchor. Jones was exceed- 
ingly mortified and angry at this trick ; but Landais maintain- 
ed possession, and sailed for the United States with the public 
mail. 

The biographer, who seems to possess a full share of the ab- 
surd prejudices of his countrymen, against Frenchmen, appears 
not to doubt the fact of Landais haying designedly fired into the 
Bon Homme Richard, and connects his alleged treachery with 
some mysterious intrigue of Arthur Lee, one of the American, 
ministers who went home in the Alliance. He however produces 
no proofs of this, and we must beg leave to doubt the whole 
story, so far as concerns Mr, Lee, The testimony against Lan- 
dais, as to the fact of wilfully firing into the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard, is strong ; but still it would seem alniots^ inconceivable, 
cither that he should have given such orders, or that they would 
have been complied with by the other officers. In order to make 
iJiis aj)pcar probable, the biographer quotes Mr. Southey, who 
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st&t/'s, in his lif(5 of Nelson, that after the battle of Trafalgar, 
^^the Ships that were thus flying were four of the enemies’ van, 
all French, under the Rear Admiral Uumanoir. They had borne 
a part in the action ; and now when they were seeking safety 
in flight, they fired not only into the Victory and Soverei|;n, 
English ships, but poured their broadsides into the captured 
Spanish vessels ; and they were seen to back their sails, for the 
purpose of firing with more precision. The indignation of the 
Spaniards at this detestable cruelty from their allies, for whom 
they had fought so bravely, and so profusely bled, may well be 
conceived.” Now, so far as this passage goes to assert that the 
French fired into the Spanish ships, as such, with a design to 
injure or destroy them as allies, wc do not believe one word of 
it. The worthy Laureate’s prejudices arc shown to be exceed- 
ingly rampani, especially against Frenchmen ; and this is not 
the first instance in which they have been made subservient to 
the end of injuring the reputation of nations. 

The true secret of Landais’ whole conduct, if he acted on a 
settled principle, was probably an indisposition to serve under 
Jones, or obey his orders. Landais was a Frenchman of the old 
regime, imbued with a spirit of loyalty inherited from his an- 
cestors ; and there is little doubt that he partook in the feeling, 
which existed pretty extensively at that time, towards Jones, as 
a man bearing arms against his native country. Resides tliis, 
Jones had taken no pains to disguise his opinions both of the 
French and American officers, of whom he frequently wrote 
and spoke disrespectfully ; and it is naturally to suppos(‘d, that 
this imprudence on the part of a foreigner, would be felt and 
exhibited in some way or other. They would probably feel lil- 
tie disposition to contribute to Iiis success or his glory, in the 
struggles of a battle where he was to reap all the laurels. 

Landais came to the United States, it is believed, soon after 
peace was concluded, and resided in New-York till his death, 
which happened only a few years since. lie had a claim of 
some kind or other on congress, which he presented cveiy ses- 
sion, from the adoption of the Constitution till the lime of his 
death. He received at one time about five thousand dollars, on 
the interest of which he afterwards lived, pieserving always a 
respectable appearance, at the same time that he was never seen 
in company with any one. On the 4th of July, he always ar- 
rayed himself in an old shit of tarnished regimentals, and girded 
his long sword to his side, in honour of tlie day. Assuming the 
principle, that a recognition of a small part of his claim was 
equivalent to aa acknowledgment of the justice of the whole, 
he became more importunate than ever, and like Captain Chin- 
chilla in Gil Bias, might have ^‘thanked God that he presented 
the minister with a memorial every da)^, to which he j)aid not 
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the least attention.^’ Every winter he bcsicc;e(l Congress throja^gh 
the whole session, and dnee or twice challenged a memb^from 
New-York for voting against his claim. Thus he lived, pre- 
serving his character and appearance as a gentleman in the midst 
oP'jDOverty, and dying at last, without debts, and without effects. 
We ourselves had vsome acquaintance with him, and can answer 
that he ^vas a man of spirit and honour- But these qualities 
were mixed up with strange eccentricities, the consequence either 
of his natural defects, or subsequent disappointments ; and to 
this day, it is a doubtful question with us, whether he was most 
of a madman or a philosopher. Such as he was, we doubt, and 
shall for ever doubt, that he wilfully and maliciously fired into 
his consort, the Bon Homme Richard, as Jones always asserted 
and believed. 

Jones arrived in Philadelphia on the 18th of February, 1781, 
after a variety of escapes and rencontres, and underwent a sort 
of examination before the Board of Admiralty, which resulted 
much to his honour. The Board gave it as their opinion, ^Hhat 
the conduct of Paul Jones meyts particular attention, and some 
distinguished mark of approbation from the United States in 
congress assembled/’ Congress passed a resolution most highly 
complimentary to his ^‘zeal, prudence, and intrepidity Ge- 
neral Washington wrote him a letter of congratulation, and he 
was aftcrwq.Ytls voted a gold medal by congress. 

The rcmaindci' of his life, as connected with the history of 
our Revolution, afibrds but few incidents of particular interest. 
He went from Philadelphia to Portsmouth, New-Hampshire, to 
superintend the building of a ship of war; and while there, 
drew up some observations on the subject of the American navy, 
wdiich arc eminently worthy Ihc attention both of our govern- 
ment and of our naval officers. Their length precludes their 
insertion in tiiis article. The ship which he was superintending 
was made a present to France, and thus a second time was he 
disappointed by a similar incident. lie however seems to have 
8ubmitt(!d to this last disappointment with more resignation than 
usual. He afterwards, by permission of congress, went on board 
the Frcncli fleet, where he remained till the conclusion of peace, 
which put a final j)eriod to his naval career in the service of the 
United Stales. He some time afterwards went to Paris, as agent 
for prize money ; and while there, joined in a plan to establish 
a fur trade between the north-west coaSt of America and Chinsi, 
in conjunction with a kindred spirit, the celebrated John J^ed- 
yard, ‘^wlth whom,’’ says the biographer, it probably origi- 
nated.” The court of France treated him with ike greatest dis- 
tinction ; and the company he necessarily associated with, led 
him of course into considerable expenses, which were paid out 
of the general proceeds of the prize money he received. I’his sum 
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aAwnnted to 47,!)72 livrcs, which was deducicd from tlie p:enc?- 
ral fulW. Complaints were made against the distribution of the 
quotas, with this deduction; hut congress voted it not only to be 
valid, but signified their perfect satisfaction with the conduct of 
Jones, by a resolution that a gold medal should be struck •Slid 
presented to him, ^^in commemoration of liis valour and bril- 
liant services. ^ 

Here ends his connexion with American history, and we must 
necessarily j)ass very briefly over the remainder of the career of 
this very remarkable man. He afterwards was invited into the 
Russian service, with the rank of rear admiral, where he seems 
to have been disappointed in not receiving the command of the 
fleet acting against the Turks in the Black Sea. He found fault 
with the conduct of the Prince of Nassau, the admiral ; quarrel- 
led with him and the j)otent Prince Potemkin ; became restive 
and impatient ; was intrigued against at court, and calumniated 
by his enemies ; and had permission, from tlic Empress Catha- 
rine, to retire from the service with a pension, which, we be- 
lieve, was never paid. He went to Paris; wlience, from time to 
time, he addressed letters to the Empress, and Potemkin, courting 
an invitation to return to Russia, which, however he never re- 
ceived. Here, he seems gradually to have sunk into poverty, 
neglect, and ill health, until his death, whicli was occasioned by 
jaundice and dropsy, on the evening of the 18th tjay of July, 
1792. His last public act, as we learn from another biograpdii- 
cal notice, was heading a deputation of Americans who ap- 
peared belbre the constituent asseml)ly in 1792, to oiler their 
congratulations on the glorious and salutary reform of their go- 
vernment. This was before the flight of the king. 

When we refer to the numerous similar examples every where 
presented in the history of mankind, it seem almost superfluous 
to inquire how it happened that a man of such rare talents and 
courage as Paul Jones certainly possessed, should have ended 
his days in comparative distress and obscurity, lint we arc 
strongly inclined to think, a close examination into the lives and 
actions of this class of disappointed heroes and statesmen, will 
generally show, that the failure of their expectations was almost 
always owing to some prominent and radical defects in their cha- 
racters. Paul Jones, though a man of very rare qualifications 
as a naval commander, had, we think, great faults. He wanted 
that modesty which gi’sfes such a finish to the beauty of great 
qualities and distinguished actions, while it disarms envy and 
conciliates jealousy. He was extremely apt to remind his su- 
periors not only of their own errors, but of his own merits and 
services, and appears seldom to have let an opportunity jiass of 
reflecting on those oiTicers who happened to be joined with him 
in service. His desire of fame, seems not to have been of that 
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generous kind, which willingly shares its laurefs, and does not 

think itself robbed by seeing justice done to others. Ile^ade 
many enemies, and neutralized many friends, l)eyoiul doubt, by 
this course of conduct, which was most especially offensive in a 
strwiger, who can never, in any circumstances, expect to suc- 
ceed in a foreign service, except by prudence, courles}^, and mo- 
deration. 

Hi running over the events of his life, it has struck us that he 
had two ])roiriinent defects in his character, very pernicious, if 
not fotal, to a j)ernianont, honourable, and successful career. lie 
was impatient of the autliority of his su})eriors, and at the same 
time harsh in the exercise of his own. lie was perpetually urg- 
ing on congress tlic necessity of a system of discipline and ha- 
bits of submission to superiors ; but it must be confessed, that he 
was not particularly careful to set an example himself. In his 
correspondence with the public authorities of the United States, 
there is a great want of respectful deference ; and it is only ne- 
cessary to contrast his letters and memorials, with those of 
Washington, under similar circumstances and excitements, to 
detect one of the reasons, why'thc one ended his career in ob- 
scurity, the other at the highest summit of human glory. There 
is nothing of which mere statesmen arc so jealous as military re- 
nown. Tlicrc is a splendour surrounding it, which dims the lus- 
tre of their own, perhaps superior, services, and addresses itself 
to the capacity of all mankind. There arc few who can properly 
estimalc the wisdom of a successful negotiator ; but there arc 
none so ignorant as not to comprehend the simplicity t)f a great 
victory. We may dispute about statesmanship — but facts cannot 
be a su])ject of contention. Hence it is, that though governments 
sometimes, when the state is in danger, m.ay wink at arrogance 
or disrespect in a successful commander, it will seldom be found 
that he is not passed over and neglected, when they no longer 
require his services. 

The memorials and remonstrances of Jones to the marine board; 
to congress ; to the French king and his ministers ; to Prince 
Potemkin and the Empress Catharine, all, more or less, exhibit 
the tone and character of a man, who cherished a consciousness 
of his innate superiority, which He took no pains to disguise. 
He demands what he ought to have solicited ; refers perpetually, 
to his former services or the promises of others; sometimes ac-J 
cuses them of falsehood and prevarication ; and Seldom 
an opportunity of boasting of his past, or prognosticating his m- 
turc successes. One of the most interesting portions this bio- 
graphy, is that which exhibits the correspondent^ ^c®£ranklin 
with Jones, whom he seems to have valued highly,* whose 
’impatience and irascibility he took great pains th soouie on all 
occasions. There is in these letters of Franklfn, a simplicity, 
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wisdom, temper, and benevolence ; a statesmanlike forbearance, 
and of affectionate feeling towards Jones; honourable in the 
highest degree to the latter, and giving additional proof, if any 
were necessary, of the profound practical wisdom, wliich ren- 
dered Franklin the man of ancient or modern times, to wtaoin 
the sublime legend of the medal bestowed upon him by France, 
could have been applied with the least hy])crI)ole. He saw and 
felt, that notwithstanding the defects in Ids character, Jones Was 
just such a man as the United States wanted for the crisis in 
whicli they were involved ; — ardent, sagacious, and daring — one 
who could, and did do, great things with small means. lie was, 
in fact, just the man to inspire a young and weak power, with 
the confidence necessary in a struggle with its superior, lie 
showed where she was vulnerable ; demonstrated that she could 
be beaten on her own element ; and afforded to the United Slates, 
a signal example, to serve as a landmark to point tliem to the 
most effectual mode of cmjiloying their strength and resources 
in future wars with England. 

He has given ample demonstration of what ma}^ he done with 
a small navy, consisting of ‘‘fast sailinsj; vessels f an object 
which ought never, by the way, to be sacrificed to any other ad- 
vantage whatever. The late war with England added force to 
what ought to have been conviction before; and we should think 
it almost idle to impress upon this peojdc or government, the 
policy of fostering this, the best and only ellicicnl (fofence of the 
country, now, henceforth, and for ever, were it not that we sec 
occasiona*! indications of hostility to our navy in different quarters. 
A navy is the only proper and safe defence of a free maritime 
state. The same army that protects a country in time of war, is 
sufficient to destroy its liberties in time of peace, if not disband- 
ed; and if disbanded, what is the consequence? Thousands of 
men, whose habits of industry have been lost in the vicissitudes 
of war, and who have no means of subsistence, arc cast loose 
upon the country, to become cither burthensome or mischievous. 
But the sailor passes naturally from the man of war to the mer- 
chant's service, and is seldom or ever without the means of 
earning a livelihood. When commerce is circumscribed by war, 
he has his resource in the necessity for his services created by 
the war ; and when the ships of war arc dismantled on the. re- 
t|turn of peace, commerce revives, and calls him into her service 
Their peaceful*- occupations qualify them for the exi- 
gencies of war ; and they constitute, at all times, the ready pre- 
paredf nuptial for action. There is no class or profession 
among^^wfeind, that passes so easily and naturally from the 
habits qjUliea'ce to those of war, as sailors. 

A large army, such as every nation must raise and maintain, 
during those strugg;lw to which we are alike liable, unless itpre- 
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fer to rely on a navy for defence, or offence, is/always more or 
less dangerous to liberty. It must either be kept in service at 
all times, or it is never ready when wanted. Disband it, and it is 
lost to the country ; retain it when it is no longer necessary, and 
Ihoo example of almost, nay, of every nation of the world, an.- 
cie,nt or modern, except our own, demonstrates that it must and 
will, in the very nature of things, and of man too, become an 
instrument of despotism. Its very habits of discipline render it 
an apt instrument in reducing nations to slavery. It hardly knows 
any other authority than that of its commanding officonjjj opd 
feels the restraint of no other law but the military cod$^l9e|^ 
all former experience has shown, that a standjstt army is 
tinct body, haying no affinities in commtm.v^’ fhe civBpet^, 
or mutual feeling with the peopfe at whom it is a 

necessary policy to keep it a^^distinct as possible. To these c^gi- 
siderations we may add, thatoeing always in possession 
strong holds of a country; almo sirf w y s 
dies ; always armed and disciplinodnp! ' 
ing army is the natural 
cither in restraining the 
executing the will of a tyr!^; *^e hi^ 
a people who were enslaved by ime ina^oient 
a coimlyy, not,.BBa«(er^,,lalii 


nor of 

liberty, by'a fotcp’lt^;^ 

It is presatned'to4e'||W dnft^ss^: 
this topic, believing, as w do, tiht^ a(«, 
unanimous in favpfiur^ foster 
a spirit of of ind 

mice among d% 
of the navy, and a<x the 


anus 



pco^ 


it wDil be i 
or their re| 

come, wh^ 


who still delight in.^ -r — ^^7 
pate future tri»rapl( 9 ^ if _ 
shall be forcei^to w appeal to sihls, in defence .cit i‘ 
interests. As old and true iidwipds — es early pf 
youthful exploits — we be{« claim. tl^e privileffi of 
and frankly. In the spirit of candour and mendi 
that if the navy of the United States 
on the affections of the pco^i^ it 
The nation will nomr. SfH^ 

or.the 
when a] 
bii^ 


late war, until the 
in that glorious pe! 
to their laurels, and, 
of the country, 
member it, until 
effaced, by anothi 
'insubordination bn 
intemperance in speecK'ini 
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more fatal aiul ilcgrailing character; priv’atc broils, aiul public 
outragfs against the laws of the land. 

Should the period ever arrive, in which the civil authorities, 
and the people of the United Stales, shall hear nothing of their 
navy, but courts m!irtial and courts of inquiry, e(iuall 3 ' cxjien- 
sive to the national purse, and the national character ; when they 
shall sec the newspapers filled with the records, not of gallant 
exploits against their enemies, but of priv-itc broils in tlic i’.a- 
cific and the Mediterranean, the cast and the west; with pro- 
ceeding, and testimony', amt speeches, and correspondence, aliout 
everything but what shall redound to its glory, wliat can be cx- 
}>^ed but that U»ey will become sick and disgusted with tliis 
siM^ession of revoking incidents? Trials, and arrests, and jia- 
per squabbles, and appeals to the pistol, will be considered as liut 
jioor substitutes for gallant prizes, enemies’ flags, and national 


l%ln addition tothis,thQ oation and its representatives should 
ever begin to suspect that^ere is a want of habits of temper- 
ance, of self-respect, and subordh^^l^ ; an absence of command 
of temper, tongue, and j»n, ambh^iie oflicers of their navy ; 
tlw suspicion will be hi^ljr injtirious, if not fatal to their inter- 
ests,, as well aS l^eir honour. No matter whence the suspicion 
no moklir whether it be ascribed to the faults or negli- 
gehed of the older, qr the ttorbaleuce imd 8elf*wijyi ef the younger; 
no matter whence it come ; Wf say a^ip, it will ruin our navy, 
ifc^t fiosUy settle «fewn upon &e service. 

a-'ettUisttoi^ is only to be prevented by a steady, tem- 
ptsiy^^tmiform, and infleirible attention to enforcing habits of 
di^Ipnnc on the part of the older officers, mid of propriety, mo- 
des^, and obedience, on the part of the younger ones. W(; 
w^l^y^nceive it is the dqty of commanding officers, to look 

■ iqiations of those under their com- 

mly precept, but example, in com- 
o^ers. We believe one of their 
of peace at least, is to inculcate 
»at their commissions make them 
ey owe it, not only to themselves, 
positories of its honour, to adopt 
their |!^;p 0 nsibilily to that 
3ad, and them as her chil- 

id told again and again, what they 
jr fellow-citizens. That they arc 
Iho spate, to spend in riotous de- 
baiiH^-at theapfes, or public bar- 
in dk^ttg to be a gentleman, by 
t< seen frequently lolling and 
lounging at lh4'(|oor of a tavisffi, or tippling at the bar of a pulv- 
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lie liotol. Jt is vain to c1iallcne;e tlio rospccl of^tlic worthy and 
roputnblc port ion of scVcicl}?, by despising their opini(fhs, or 
outraging their sense of decorum; nor can any man, whatever 
may be his rank or station, retain the good opinion of the world, 
or'-liis own sclf-rcsj)cct, who Avastes liis time, and murders his 
gentlemanly habits and feelings, one by one, by the gross indul- 
gence of tavern excesses. 

Those who tliink and act in opposition to these doctrines, will 
one day learn their truth, and the Icssmi will bo a severe 6ne, 
in proportion to the delay in making me discovery. tjie 

young ofliccrs of the navy suppose, when they receive a ipiil- 
shipnian’s Avarrant, that it is a patent for the 
ness and debaudicry; or that subsequent pfCmbtion sets t&m 
abov(^ the necessity of study or acquirement? If they do, it is 
lime they should he told, lhajt the higher they rise, the greater 
is the obligation to make themselves worthy of the rank-'tSfey 
hold. Or do they suppose, that a button^ wifti an anchor upon it 
— or a pair of epaulettes, or a pair, ennoble ignorance 

and idleness? If the^ do, ohottM Isarn, thattfey 

arc placed in a situation whofee igftoraice and idleness are only 
a more flagrant disgrace to them. Let us hear AV^t Paul Jenes 
is continualijr insisting upon, in' almost every letter to conjgi^s 
and the marine epmmittcc. Let our officers ts^e n lesson^S^ 
the son of %Sc<^s!i gardener, wlio felt his own early deficien- 
cies, and nobly surmounted them, in a great:degree. 


* than a gentle 
1 to support. the 


\, 10^ SB aecsmani^otb J 
hf a cominlMtinw.|i 
^ AiTfih is 

that becomes his 



“None other,*’ he ss 
ory and practice, is qua 
in the navy ^ nor is man fit to'eoii^) 
of commiinicatiiig his ideas on paper, iftJki 

Again,— 

“Iliad Railed before the Itevolatloh ip ships and 
I came lo try my skill, I «m nbt.ashitjmed tiS I did aot hnd.xi 
in the duties of a jGist lieutenant. end the insti 

greatest and most' learned m officers pari have given me advanti^gi^i 
without them. I confess, however, I lire yet to learn ? it is the 
years* study and experience to acquire the high degree of science 
a great sea officer.” 

Again, — 

While I was at llrcs^ as well as whde I 

witli good an] 
architecture,' 


America, 

sure time to Sthe study i 
the police of dock yards, &c. I feel myself Si 
need to be insiruded.^^ 

There arc few meri in any call 
superior to those of Paul .Times. 

midnight studies’,” “ himsel 

^ greatest and most leaai^ ^ officers/ 
•^Avith good authors yist, fpter .afl'; 
say he has yet much need to be ififstructcdi 
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the acknowledgment are both worthy of imitation, 

earnesMy recommend them to the senous 

young oiFiccrs, who seem to imagine that a mu s *1 

Lt is a talisman of wisdom ; a lieutenant’s ^omm ss on^^^^^^ 

ploma of science ; and a Indght burnished cpai 

„.i, .,l.jco, n,,d wc ,;„ve don. I^n 
ing at the future history and prospects of the Um » 

caLot but be obvious every pers.ur of niflculion, b.d they 

must not look for any gfcatdcgree >ia«c^canno^ 

thfi part of the European governments, f ^ 
see in the nrofeffeBS of those free ]jrinciplos which tluy so (lis 
tinefly trace t^hii country, an omen of their luture ’ 

Mlcsftbcy surrender itt tiifte those vain prerogatiY's,^b'c , 
by disconnecting the monarch from bis people, y.' , 

tniteically helplrae, at the same time that he aflects to be Id t e k, , 
thS a diviltty. Ite JJnitliarStates must expect both obloquy 
&. 1^ for nothing from a"™;;. 
they are not prepared to vindicate bj^^hcir vigour andtes > • 
EvL the people of En^nd, among whom a large P»rJ‘on 'if 
odr countrymen look for th?ir ancestry, have^en taught, b> a 
syitem of exaggerated falsehoods, imqucstiona,bly “). 

aSncburagJd^ a matter of policy by the ^ 

upon us with fcJbgs of mingli^ contempt, hatre ^ap J ‘ j j 
M this moment, it must be w&nently obvious, t^t fee wishc. 

nresent of Bn^nd, to en<;Quri^c a mutual good 

SlItolBg with tho TJriitel States, by placing the commcirc 
oR^yo couhtries on basis of reeiptowl , 

are on the eve of being defeated by appeals to ancient aiu J ' 
ro^.nrejudicea. Should this strong national filing he finally 
baffling nil attempts to p^re a good un^rst.mdin 
^*-%^ct8, Ic UniM Stat« will be forcO^nto a sy^m 
fenTwhich >vi}l of coOtoc produce rotaltefaon in return. 
^Vlgam be brought into cdHiaon with a haughty and 
d long sinceWed at that state whic^ m Je 

ensablc for Imr to sacrifice all the «hhg'‘‘‘«".'; ^ 

1 that great monopoly of commerce, without whic 

Of enaotmi^t^WBgress, and or- 
to arms, jf^doj^f ttever to be for- 
lOthiiig, but what is cohccdcd 1o our 
" “ tf=*q pia of dfienoc aiad defence— 

ca3m with England, is, 
8hoff®il3ih ; nor will she ever 



,»^Jhed, perhaps at no 

i^ln tho old, she shall feel 
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and glories of Iho new world. It is far from dur will or inten- 
tion, to revive or strengthen the recollection of ancient grievances 
o'r recent struggles, with a view to jicrpetuatc or aggravate them. 
Hut, at the same time, we feel it our duty to indicate to this 
yOung nation, apt as it is to forget the lessons of experience and 
adversity, tlie danger and the folly of being cajoled by iJir. 
Canning’s lullaby of “ Mother and Daughter,” or the time-serv- 
ing praises lavished on the Message of our present distinguished 
chief magistrate. Every thing indicates that the popular feeling 
is hourly acquiring force and influence in England ; and, in pro- 
jiortioii as it operates upon the government, will be the imp^c- 
ticability of establishing any thin^ like a reciprocity ih 
commercial relations with the United ^tatds. The great mass 
of the people of England ilislikc the Americans, and certiinly 


the Americans arc no way backward in this species of recipro- 
city. No administration in England will g^tin ..popularity^i hy 
concessions to the United Statet'-]} will the i^yernment of 
the United States ever probably lengthen itself with the 


people, ^ toying with E^a^d. ^*1^6 j^^cy, ^ould it ever be 
adopted'i'bf making an cnbmy o^Frt^iSe^Vha'tte^ope of gaining 
the good will of England, will be, wo should ^tfaink, very ques- 
tionable. 

Anticipating, then, as wc catanotbut do, 
certainty, qf future' shntp^es with poiverful lul^ns, opposed to 
us by the very n&ture mtheir covern:inente» institutions, inv- 
ests, and prejudices, our naval officers i^idd bear in mind ti^r 
high destinies and obligations. Noting' is more 
the custody of g^ry. Keputs^u, wed^, makes fhr taelf 

wings, and die ne^^gence of a moment wit^ets the laiaiels of 
years. Let them not cease to remember, that Enj^^d^^j^' 
Prance, and Russia, are.strengih<^if gand perfeoting.J^-'^'‘^™^ 
force; training their s^mea, «;dd tSting the hihi'lm^ 
improve the .omstruetion and'.hrmaraent m ihfdr 
Let them not Sleep under ttmir laurels ; for,|f 'tli^ i 
will fare like the English, whom they cau^it in the S^' 
lion, and like them be waked up to defeat and disgrac 
spise or underrate an enemy, is a fetal error, 
be followed by rebuke or dito^r, ■“ 

negligence. X.^;^M^..bear alvfeys in-f^ 
they have owing tb^'i 

hardihood ; and that they can noi^eii^ 
they practice and diliidh 
In tlie event of a 

or other may reascHup3|^.tif^ anticipate 
her colonies, thei sii wp ^iiltcMWner^j^ 
two nations, we s]UiR%fiS.£^.|m#rth^ 

of former defeats and disast^^’and urtptyB^IP^ cVlSTy^ motive 
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that can inspire st proud nation, jealous of its ancient glories, to 
use evwy effort to regain tlie pre-eminence she has lost. "J'hc 
struggle will be severe ; hut the. victory, wliatcvcr may be the 
price, will richly repay it. One tiling is certain, it will not be 
won by neglect, insubordination, or ignorance ; but by th«t<e 
who shall have gained wisdom from the lessons of the past, and 
made the best use of their experience. 


Surve^jt^ Gervum Poetry, interspersed 
mlMioaHous Ttamiatims. By W. Tayi.oii, of Norwich. 
VBi. I. 18S8. Vol, ia. Isp. 

3^ is a worl^csingiBlar iaits merits and its deformities. It 
bc!U9;'^e tallies of t|pt;n^ seholarship and mature experience; ; 
a to Uloi^ite^^d defend the literature wliich is 

se^eied'for diiscaBsiony ihode^ed by coolness and diwrimina- 
li^'''“!BQt yet, ia«oy of criticisms, there is just iSjom for 

diotetisfactlon ; ftod.still ttiore with the strange medley of im- 
piety and comeotore with t\^ch almost cvci^ part of the work 
is d^ieed. Wi^^ave the baldoiW of historic detail chccquered 
i;^,a 6ori<^'hypadS^8.3;,iiBie|jtM}^ crectoiity .1”™" 
together in odd proximity; extravagant vs^arics shelter 
under 1%e-|]roteetif^'t>f claborato learning; and pa- 
f. ever ’dii^utiag ground with the homely excel- 

^ ]itidn OBTTrtion. example, institutions of 

chiTai^' ift’c deiivi^ jEhxit to® obscure custolB®s.itf a retired race 
British ^imd.; and the ori^Oit^' rhyme, as well as 
> is I^iloso^ traced to 

of ^ale8.'-!^fe^i(io, itte Bttve a :d»eory, whicli 

fa xswueric poems, wrowntauwd by^ 

mulatioD Of preteiuyd ar^irinoti^. tends ot 

:j 80t a difficult to trace, fia^aOsabscurfe CSerman 
% I^t,, thffl^ probably tm- 

'thO Gothic 
li^Jq^^ll^^^ ^ ^n.the race. 

?ii ‘^enuity, and tiie 
ling fa^tn their no- 
mth lH||pK?|^dri^Dde<},'and 

habits 
the justice to 

sayf iuat wm?n g reaves the i^^Pbt invention a'hd hypothesis. 
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his narnilioii is alike perspicuous, accurate, and*iulcrcstiiig ; and 
the love of novelty seldom interferes with his more important 
duty as an historian. 

But the greatest fault wliich can be charged on Mr. Taylor is 
a \?winlon and officious exhiliition of his indifference to religion. 
He regrets, with extreme sang-froid, what he calls the intru- 
sion oi Christianit)'” among the Scandinavian nations; by which 
“tbe literature of the Gothic North began to lose tl^ raciness 
and originality of its native character.” In ihany parts of the 
volumes, the author, though addressing a Christen pubi|i^,is 
jicrpetually violating the spirit of his own philosophy by 
attempts at representing ChristiaBity in an odious pSkl 

while a long .digression is devoted to ftp allack on the^ai^c- 
ter and result of the reformation of Luther, artd its benefits arc 
questioned and set aside — we have another chapter on what is 
termed the reformation of VdStaire. Not wlth.:^h 

wholly unnecessai'y and 

tiauity, our author quietly obser^^ffi^ for a 
be best to have no religion at 
gion ismommended to 
adapted to their state. 

There are forms under whichdraSj^Uty meAj^‘&fhes®(^cer,i»d 
rc8])ect ; and will never a 

quiry. But iiit li^^eae8^ig>;tbeli^ of'a‘’^ioi6j 
religious, in whith tiie%jtolfc«^^)moraI aftd„ jnt^lectaal 
have been accomplished in a'^eat rel Mp q^^- 

llucnces, it seems to be wholly ou|?^i4^e‘to thrust 
every possibto Qi^ion, oph^|^ ,^j;i4^ccd' 

bated at aU, be cotobipi^tlt Th^,4^ve 

|io^ connexion 

to the compM^s one wo]^ 

that a retooi^n^ rggara^^; t]^«iitoral in^itotions of 
tian world, wofi^^luive kept an ip«n toore 
sul^ect His be 


The style ia 

a character Od 

others, , ^ r tl& tn% 

fistt we })aye''fiad 
English is tortured^^p -im 
known Geman 

American lexito|^|i|||l^^!^ 
plcment to hief copions com] 
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But though there is so much of offensive in Mr. Taylor’s sen- 
timents .'ind opinions, and so much that is quaint and grotesque 
in his style, his literary criticisms are generally markccl by fair- 
ness. It belongs to his system of im prejudice" to do justice 
to all ; and while he cares not for Christianity or its worship, oliy 
more than for the sacred books and culture of the Hindoos, Jie 
yet is eminently Just to the beauties of religious and Christian 
poetry, and dissects a spiritual ode of Klopstock with the same 
uni;uffled coolness with which he commends the licentious phi- 
losophy of Wieland. Indeed, almost the only faults we have to 
find with his literary opinion^, are his too great admiration of 
Semite writers, who) as we and trust, arc not destined to 

be^fixe^ in the upper sky; $ut who, having l)een lifted to a lofty 
pliioe by the tide of tempera]^ gpplause, are doomed to remain 
for ever in the stagnant msirshes of oblivious neglect, now that 
thtft tide has . * 

The topics which ^re peepssarily discussed in an Historic survey 
oft^rmaii 'Poetry are so'^iwlous, that the volumes before us can 
befeaep^ted to present only ‘tdear views of some portions of this 
blaitien of literary History.' It is usual to cite Tacitus, a§ first in 
the list of authors, from whom materials may be derived. Mr. 
Taylor, witli soaie plausibility, begins his series of German poets 
wil^ Oyid', ,gnd ascribes to -genius of the Roman exile, the 
iir^j^tion of German, or at Gotitic hexamet^:^. For he 

sSi^;' — 

! “Nam Getice S«BSi#.ticcq,ne loqm.” 



Srf,— • 

“ Ah pudet ! et cMiSpo^lpripw sermone libeBvirn, 

Structaqae suitt verba madia." 

investigation into.tlm first efforts of Gm-mans in. the use 
ji' lattg iiage, for the'-mirposei^olj J^pm^anent literature, is 
h^^ajrest for the the researches into 

^i^t Anglo (Saxon^j^teraiu^, Hardly. Oiaim a share of 

Inattention. Germans, 

'iratively a recent pe»od' in -ti»iBir,;fflatiO|^ existenw, 
state of ffinginality^^-at some seasoi^ eOdilbited inartifi- 
^ of ^iSign m^^s ; at feeblest efforts 

^ and Of the poetry 

, relic has come 
have spirit of pa- 

nalara , 0t opt a trace 

tl^ poetry, and habits 
‘ y The Edda fiir- 

iMeeBtidning what 
man ; and while 
concerning tiie progress of 


ichon 


^nce must be coni 
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the German language and mind in the first centuries of our era, 
it is equally certain that no claim to excellence can be preferred 
before the period of romantic and chivalrous poetry. Some pro- 
gress had been made in the use of the language; some religious 
hyfuns were circulated by the monks ; and one considerable poem, 
the. Life of St. Anno, is extolled as of high merit. The name 
of the autlior is unknown, but Bouterwek ascribes immortality 
to Ills work — poetical jewel, the most excellent of all German 
poems previous to the age of the romantic poets. Wc have 
read the extracts in Bouterwek, and the translations in Taylor. 
As a curious literary production, the work may be immortal, but 
as a poem of any merit, it can hardly engage attention. Its b^flt 
])assagcs do not go beyond mediocrity. 

The Suabian period, or that in which the romance of chivalry 
prevailed, forms the next stage in the progress of (German poetry. 
There were candidates for fame in profusion : from the twelfth 
to the fourteenth century, two buQdred at least may be count- 
ed. Epic poems, odes, and didactic Verse were all produced 
in sufficient abundance, and there are not wanting critics, who 
feed their enthusiasm with the 'belief, that the Homeric songs 
themselves hardly deserve higher esteem than the songs of the 
poets of love, and the series of adventures detailed in the song 
of the Nibelunga.^ We have never been able to discern sufficient 
cause for the j^ery high eulogy of which the latter poem has often 
been the subject. It has an interest, chiefly or solely, from the 
age in which it was produced. The various lyric pieces of the 
period, ring perpetual, and sometimes very sweet'and hsirmonious 
chimes, on the vernal season, the tender passion, and devoted- 
ness to woman. They were efi^Nsions taught hy lisping in the 
accents of the Provengal muse ; but, say .the feermans, of the 
early dawn of literature, ^othing perfect and varied can be essc- 
pected ; why diminish ourpride and satisfaction in the bloom of 
our northern spring, by the correct but thankless intimaiido, 
tliat the same season in the Provence, produced more early, mote 
brilliant, or more numerous flowers? t ‘ 

In the fourteenth century, the romantic poetry degenertt^ j 
and by degrees the rhymes of the master workmen, ambn^lsfe 
several corporations of mechafaics, seem to be all that Germany, 
for three centuries, conJd exhibit in proof of its poetic . 

The knights and wiu'i'lp^s had had their day ; it seemed but^^p 
that the operatives should now enjoy theirs. Miracles in Sta- 
ture are rare; the intetmina ^ ^ strains these artisans,’ 
which they beguiled the wim^lpngs madlf necessary by 
cumstances and law of ^ ap|^i^’ntil|%]U) a trsfj^l^nd 

the copious efiusio!3^''l>y%%|pb, afterwajMl^,,.^1^'l^ 
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tier their respective cities, their profession, their names, of cele- 
brity, «arc very much such as might have been expected. It is 
rather surprising, that there should be so little talent displayed 
in the vast masses of verse with which the world was flooded — 
that some fortunate mechanic should not, in the course oS his 
roamings, have found his faculties quickened into something like 
genius. But no sensible critic has ever thought of finding the 
spirit of poetry in the folios of these rhyming operatives. 

Hans Sachs was a wonder, in one sense of the word. He stands 
convicted of having written more rhymes than any other indi- 
vidual of whom literary history makes mention, with the single 
exception of Lope de Vega. Of comedies and tragedies, he com- 
posed two hundred and eight; his works, collectively, consist 
of six thousand and forty-eight pieces ; the selections of his 
choicest productions nil three folio volumes; and he sustained 
withal the character of a reputable citizen and good shoemaker. 
There is, in England, a class of poets, who not only find tongues 
in trees, and wisdom in stones, but the materials for sublime and 
philosophic poetry in the talc of a wagoner, or the discourse of 
a pedlar ; and who can take occasion to illustrate, in a village 
where the unlettered hinds do their day’s labour without a 
thought of being subjects for poetry, all the vices and passions 
which have disturbed mankind from the days of Cain to Julius 
Caesar. Now such a poet, haying abundant meekpess, and the 
full spirit of gentle and admiring condescension, may perhaps 
admire Hans Sachs ; may read with due solemnity and proper 
edificatioh, the ‘scenes in which less sedate critics would find 
nothing but the ridiculous. We search in vain for the means of 
discerning beauty, in a play, for example, where God is intro- 
duced as catechising Abel and his compamions ; and where the 
good child answers very correctly, ^cording to the orthodox 
manual of the day, but where Cain Imd his party answer like 
very inattentive boys, who have not half learnt their lesson. Wc 
see no very great wit in the conceit of the»Devil’s coming on 
earth to marry an old woman, and taste the joys of connubial 
and then running back to his old home again, because 
h^ is not so bad as his scolding partner. In his multitudinous 
works, our valiant Hans introduces all sorts of characters ; hc- 
and heroes of classic antiquity ; is^ddiers and statesmen ; 
and poets; saints and devils; meh, angels, and women ; 
all are made on the «ame last; all are good citizens, male and 
fliiMile, of Nuremberg; all bel^g to the same family; without 
character or variety. IHpers believe they can discern, 
in mi^,.Tade rhfrmes of Hans Sac^ .^y thing to excite admira- 
tioii^;or swaken interest, we believe' it Is ^dfeir own sensibility 
whi(%' iai|)arts an influence to the multifarious works of this dis- 
tinguished artisan. Their own fervour kindles into a flame the 
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rubbish which appears but a dry and shapeless -mass to men of 
a more harsh disposition, or of a colder temperament. ^ 

The beginning of the seventeenth century witnessed the pro- 
gress of a revolution in language, and the dialect of the present 
day*then began to prevail. But still the polite literature of Ger- 
many was destined to sink to a still lower degree, before its glo- 
rious awakening. An age of imitation assumed the privileges 
of clistinction, and Dutch transcripts of French examples, gave 
the tone to literary enterprise. It is amazing to see the extent 
in which foreign forms and expressions were adopted ; a piebald 
jargon, most heterogeneously compounded of Latin, and French, 
and German, pretended to take the lead in social and literary 
life; and pure German was derided, in spite of all its native 
wealth and energy, as rustic, clumsy, and ungentccl. The style 
of the day travestied foreign words with aNiomestic termination, 
and the laboured periods, admitting here and there a homely 
word of the pure Saxon dialect, yet almost under a crowd of 
adopted terms, resembled some room in an old castle, where the 
sober wainscoting, and stern but real beauty of the elder time is 
bedizened out, and all but wholly concealed under the second- 
hand finery of a mistaken vanity. 

The contest of the Saxon and Swiss schools, and with it the 
restoration of German poetry, belong to the eighteenth century; 
but the first really great name that appears, is that of Klopstock. 
Mr. Taylor gives many interesting details of the life of the poet; 
and enlivens a long criticism of his works by frequent transla- 
tions, As we have on a former occasion attenfpted to do some 
justice to the character of the author of the Messiah, we prefer 
h(T(?, rather than renew criticism, to insert one of the odes whicli 
M\\ Taylor has rendered with reasonable .success. 

tiib\ake of zmiicii. 

Fair ia the msueftty of all thy works 
On the green earth, O mother Nature, fair! 

Hut fairer the glad face 
Enraptured with their view. 

Come from the vine banks of the glittering lake-- 
Or— hast thou climbed the smiling ddes anew— 

Come on the roseate tip 
Of evcTiing’s breezy wing, 

And leach my song with glee of yftulh to glow', 

Sweet joy, like thee — with glee of shouting youths, 

Or feeling Fanny’flj|i>ugh. 

riehind us far already Utu lay— ’ 

\t whose foot Zurich in the quiet ^ 

Feeds her free sons: behind — 

Ueceding vinc-clad hills. 
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Unclouded beamed the top of silver Alps ; 

And warmer beat the heart of gazing youths, 

And warmer to the fair 
Companions spoke its glow. 

And Haller ; Doris spoke, the pride of song ; 

And HirzePs Daphne, dear to Kleist and Glciin, 

And we youths sang, and felt. 

As each were — Hagedorn. 

Soon the green meadow took us to the cool 
And shadowy forest, which bccrowns the isle. 

I'lien earnest thou, Joy, thou cam’st 
Down in full tide to us ; 

Yes, goddess Joy, thyself : we felt, we clasp'd ; 

Best sister of humanity, thyself ; 

With thy dear innocence 
Accompanied, thyself 

Sweet thy inspiring breath, O cheerful Spring 
When the meads cradle thee, and thy soft airs 
Into the hearts of youths 
And hearts of virgins glide. 

Thou makest feeling conqueror. Ah! through thee 
Fuller, more tremulous heaves each blooming breast ; 
With lips spell-flreed by thee 
Young love unfaltering pleads. 

Fair gleams the wine, when to the social change 
Of thought, or heart*felt pleasure, it invites $ 

And the Socratic cu^ 

With dewy roses bound. 

Sheds through the bosom bliss, and wakes resolves. 
Such as the drunkard knowa not, proud resolves • 
Emboldening to dei^lse 
Whatever the sage disowns, 
c Delightful thrills against the panting heart 
Fame's alver voice — and immortality 
Is a great thought, wdl worth 
The toil of noble men* 

By dint of sonjg to lire through after times— 

Often to be with rapture's tnankiqg tone 
By name invoked aloud. 

From the mute grave invoked— 

To form the pliant heart of sons unhoim. 

To plant thee, love thee^ holy virtue# there, 
Gold-heaper is well worth 
The toil of noble men. — 


But sweeter, fairer, more delightful 'tis 
On a friend's arm to knowonrasl^aftieitd ! 
Nor is the hour so spent 
Unworthy heaven above. 


tr' 


Full of affectionyin the airy shades 
Of the dim forest, and with down-cast look 
Fixed on the silver 
I breathed this pious lipli : 

O grere ye here, who love me though afar. 
Whom ringly scatteted in our country'aiap# 
In lucky hidlow^ hl^# 

My seeking bosom fbiind i 
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Here could we build us huts of friendship, here 
Together dwell for ever.** The dim wood 

A shadowy Tempo seemed ; • 

Elysium all the vale. 

This is one of the better odes of Klopstock, though not one 
of Iiis very best. It is not every one, who will be willing to 
take the pains to discover its beauties ; yet, if its merit should 
benvholly denied, it must be remembered, that every thing suf- 
fers by translation. The superior lyric genius of Pindar, is uni- 
versally acknowledged ; and yet from any of our English ver- 
sions, who would be able to discern the pre-eminence of the 
Grecian bard ? So it is with Klopstock ; his thoughts are in fine 
keeping with his language; and the tone of sentiment is sustain- 
ed by a kind of feeling, strongly developed among the Germans, 
and existing under a wholly difierent form among ourselves. 

Friendship and immortality are the two great principles, which 
animate and pervade the poetry, especially the lyric poetry, of 
the illustrious citizen of Hamburg, Some of his odes, indeed, 
pretend to treat of love ; but even in them the strong sentiment 
of immortality, and the pure communion of friendship, are much 
more strongly developed than the softer passion. Mr. Taylor 
gives us a version of an ode to. Young, of which he rightly ob- 
serves that ^^it breathes a firm conviction of the immortality of 

the human soul.^^ 

* 

TO YOUNG. 

Die, aged prophet f lo ! thy crown of palms^ ^ 

Has long been springing, and the tear of joy, 

Quivers on an^Jlid^ 

Astart to welcome, 

Why linger f Hast thou itiot alreidy built, 

Above the douds thy 4sttc^ monument? 

Over thy Night Thoughts tpo, 

The pale firee-thmkerB vi(,tch. 

And feel there’s prophecy amid aoeg, 

When of the ^ad-awa1^ng trump it speaks. 

And the sme vdll ofl^eaven. 

Die; thou hast taught me, that the name of death. 

Is to the just a glorious sound of joy : 

But be teacher stUi, 

Become my gebhia there* 

We will add one more extract, whicdi Mr# Taylor compares* 
with the thirteenth ode of the second book of Horace^ and fiw- 
fers the German to the Roman poet. 

MYlfcCOVEHY. 




Though nCtminiinortatity 

The Lmd of life and deam, ' 
Sent thee from Heaven to me. 
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Had I not heard thy gentle tread approach. 

Not heard the whisper of thy welcome voice, 

Death had with iron foot. 

My chilly forehead prest. 

*Tis true, I then had wandered wlierc the earths 
lioll around suns? Ijad strayed along the patli. 

Where the maned comet soars 
Beyond the azured eye ; 

And with the rapturous, eager greet had halPd, 

The inmates of those earths, and of those suns ; 

Had haiPd the countless liost, 

That throng’d the comet’s disk ; 

Had ask’d the novice questions, and obtainM, 

Such answers as a sage vouchsafes to youth ; 

Had learn’d in hours, far more 
Than ages here unfold ! 

Bui I had then not ended here below, 

What, in the enterprising bloom of life. 

Fate, with no light behest. 

Requir’d me to begin. 

Recovery, daughter of creadon, too. 

Though not for immortality design’d, 

The Lord of life and death, 

Sent thee from Heaven to me. 

We could willingly delay to enter into a larger consideration 
of the odes of Klopstock. *^The Two Muses’^ is known, from 
Madame de StaePs eloquent work on Germany. The ‘‘Festi- 
val of Spring/^ and the “Choirs/^ are the most striking of any 
of which Mn Taylor offers a version, but are too loi\g for inser- 
tion. Our author appears to us to characterize with trulli the 
general character of the odes of Klopstock, when he says of 
them, that— 

Their form has no parallel in modem literature. Klopstock was formed by 
the study of the Bible i and writes about modern occurrences somewhat ua a 
Hebrew bard would have done. In force^pf thought*and of feeling, his finer 
rhapsodies are unequalled,* far-darting thimglit, heart-eWering feeling, limy in 
deed display ; but they are executed with an affected nakedness of manner, 
with a stripping, flaying hate of unnecessary ornament, and even of necessary 
connexion. They resemble the diy bones cf Eaelde], risen in the attitudes of 
vigorous life, and on the point of springing through the gates of paradise, but 
stUl awaiting the graceful contour and colouring m the uncreated flesh.” 

In the analysis of the Messiah, we find severaljiassages cited 
and rendered in hexameters. Our time bids ns beware not to 
enter on the consideration of that hiyrf&cal <^ic ; yet, as Englisl> 
imitations of the classic measure are uncommon, we venture to 
cite^:iBi)>a8sage,'in which the daring of Philo is compared: — 

<ai[^«So when on inountatnB unclimb’d encarops tremendous a nigh storm, 
Ops of the black huge clouds, most am^ for destroying, advances 
alone : while others but seize m vie tops of the cedars. 

This easSto the west shall enkindle centennial forests, 

Fire thejbaiightily-lowering feague-long etticB of menArdis, 

Burying botnes of men in aahm and n»u>, wUh'Uii&id^rings 
Tliuusandfi^.” 
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These lines are rendered word for word ; and many of the 
verses of the Messiah are in measure and in melody inferior to 
them. It is only by slow degrees that the German hexameter 
has been brought to the perfection which is displayed in the 
veifses of Wolf. Klopstock at first used very often to put a 
trochee for a spondee, and in consequence many of his lines arc 
as imperfect in the measure, as they are painfully grating to 
tlic ear. 

The first volume of Mr. Taylor’s work closes with an inter- 
esting skctcli of Lessing’s life and character, and an excellent 
translation of Nathan the Wise. But Lessing’s highest claim to 
respect, is as a bold and independent critic ; not as a poet His 
merits cannot be well understood, without a survey of his posi- 
tion in relation to his age, and the nature of the; contemporary 
influence which he exercised. 

Our author has tlic amiable failing of giving BQrger at least 
as high ])raisc as the general voice will confirm. For oursdives, 
we think the ballads of Leonora and the Parson’s Daughter 
have had their day of lavish admiration. We find more of trutli 
and nature in some of Percy’s Reliques. In Avriting these bal- 
lads, Burger was much assisted by the old popular rhymes which 
were current in his day. He has therefore no great claims to 
invention. In Leonora, a story such as it is, we think the style 
and mannej of narration could not be improved. But this rapi- 
dity of narration i^ all the merit which the poet can claim. The 
incidents are common to ghost stories ; and there is no delinea- 
tion of character, and little of sentiment, in *thc bftllad. We 
would ask, is not the Bride of Corinth, a poem which is not 
the most conspicuous of Goethe’s, a finer production than the 
best of Burger’s ? Let it be further remembered, that after two 
or three ballads, the works of Btirger have doubtful claims to 
praise, and most of them hardly rise beyond mediocrity. 

Mr. Taylor devotes more than half of his second volume to 
the works of Wieland ; and he is prodigal of praise to a writer, 
who is represented as having promoted a spirit of philanthropy, 
and smoothed away the rough edges of prejudice. At one time 
our critic contrasts Wieland with^Byron; at another he calls the 
author of Oberon equal to Ibe poet of the Fire Worshippers ; 
and we confess our partialities for l^yden were startled, by. 
expressions which seem to ascribe to the versified naitttiti^jhf 
Wieland, a superiority over the tales and fables of the gr^t 
English bard. 

Of these tales of Wieland, Geron the Courteous is altog^er 
the best. An honourable tale of chivalrous fi^ieadishtp, iSiJt^at- 
cd with considera|ld&‘!<^|dicity and ar^^essneffl ; and a£ all that 
the fifty volumes of wleJand’s works contain, this will doubt- 
less be read with most satisfaction. But, in execution, .it docs 
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not seem to us to surpass, and hardly to equal, the writings of 
some of the English poets, whom the prevailing taste would 
hardly raise above the second or third rank. The King of the 
Black Isles is also given in an appropriate version. We are ut- 
terly blind to the high merits which can give it a claim to a com- 
parison with the talcs of Byron in his youth, or of Drydcn in 
his age. 

But it is not the want of genius in Wieland’s productions that 
chiefly merits observation — it is the perversion of moral princi- 
ple, the debility of his system of philosophy, protruded in al- 
most every talc and novel, which is eminently calculated to ex- 
cite and justify disgust. Wieland, in his sneers at virtue, aimed 
at being natural and witty, and a faithful delineator of realities ; 
but fortunately, none but the highest ability is able to give a 
permanent interest to these destructive exhibitions of human 
weakness. The banquet to which Wieland invites his guests, 
is s^ed up with a sameness of food, which soon satiates. His 
philosophy has not body enough to be preserved ; its spirit eva- 
porates immediately on its exposure to the public eye, and there 
remains nothing but a stale and loathsome caput mortuiim. 

The enthusiasm of youth becomes firmness of principle and 
maturity in those who are mosthaj^y in the care of their moral 
natt^re. When this is not the case, it is changed either into a 
fiendish scoffing and tiompling on human virtue, or^a quiet ac- 
quiescence in the influence of self-indulgence. A poet who is 
utdiappy enough to be possessed of the passion for vehement 
irony and Scornful insolence, is never contented in his own mind, 
and never cherished by his fellow men ; but, like an angry yet 
timid serpent, brandishes his forkod tongue, imd hisses with poi- 
sonous venom, as he flies from the common abodes of man. 
This is'bad enough t bht for a poet to yield himself, (in philoso- 
phy at least, for Wieland’s life was regular,) to the influence of 
his animal nature,. and then rattling his chains;, to think their 
clanking is melody, and poeh^) and wisdom, is an absurdity. 
As plants cannot thrive withdut the pure air of heaven, so true 
poetry cannot put forthi its ||Jory without tjw influence of the 
of God in the soul man.” We venerate the erudi- 
tion at^ great vanety and aednracy of knowledge of Wieland, 
Init in respect to the mo^l of his Vritin^,*he seems to us like 
a creeping over the best things in life, and leaving them 
odl^sW by the filthy slime which marks his progress. 

mind of Wieland was passive, not creative. He gather- 
ed^ dkd not produce. He brefli^t into his own garner what 
he h^lpdf neysr .sowed.. He did not gain his inspiration from 
comitm^BK; With his own soul, nor yrith nature, nor with God ; 
but be it up'by piece-meal ; gatheHng a crumb from Cer- 

vantes, and^aoother from Fielding, and yet more from Lucian ; 
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Ktealiiig a grace from Ariosto, and a story from Chaucer, and 
stocking Ills mind with afe much ])oetry, and as much kno«vledge 
of ’human nature, as the shelves of a good library can afford an 
industrious man of ready ])Owers at acquiring. Strike from li- 
terature the entire works of Wieland, and nothing would he 
lost to the world. He drew his inspiration, not from the heat 
of ^outh or the vapour of wine,^’ as Milton writes, if wc (\uotc 
his words rightly, nor yet did he obtain it by devout prayer to 
that eternal spirit, who can enrich with all utterance, but by 
the invocation of mentory and her syren daughters,^^ He did 
not kindle with a bright, and honourable, and purifying flame ; 
— the heaps collected by his erudition, seem to be heated by a 
sort of smouldering fire, which consumes slowly, and does not 
emit light enough to guide, or warmth enough to cherish, 

Wieland professed the love of virtue from good taste ; and 
his writings teach the art of getting on from the morning to the 
evening of earthly being, with comfort, quiet, and enjoyment. 
(3f hopes beyond he is silent. Of aspirations, which rise above 
this world, he takes little heed. ^ Generally, he is adverse to en- 
thusiasm, and opens a tanie and tranquil view of things. With 
him, virtue, notwithstanding he thinks it is in such excellent 
good taste, is not quite to be expected. Virtue with him is he- 
roism ; and no man is bound to be a hero. The business of im- 
ciety require® a moral currency ; but a ctlRrency based on such 
credit, as is common, will do; the names of high qualities stamp- 
ed upon bits of paper, of which it would be as fo 9 lish to demand 
the redemption, as of the bills of a broken bank. Still the cur- 
rency is essential ; it serves the purpose of a circulating medi- 
um, and is lawful tender in the transactions qpife. 

If such is human nature — if virtue is^a heroism so rare, there 
is the greater need that the eloquence of moral truth should 
make itself heard. The pictures of natural passion, drawn by a 
licentious hand, may often be grossly offensive, and proddijie 
extensive mischiefs ; btit it is infinitely worse, to demonstrate, 
that, of poor human nature nothing very pure can be expected, 
and that the philosophy of Plato is ludicrously untenable, when 
contrasted with the more appropriate and wi«r philosophy of 
Aristippus. Wieland offends in both ways. He manufactures 
Rinaldos and Armidas by the score; delights in repeating ' 
indecent descriptions, passing the limits of delicacy, and 
dering on coarseness, and then is pretty sure to add an arguniefl^ 
showing, that all this is quite consistent with the best that^Baii 
be expected. And this is poetry ! . 

There is a kind of scepticism which deservOsYorbearance — 
Xhe agony of doubt in minds of real energy ; but quiet iscepti- 
cism is a result of intellectual indolence, the ptoe# of an inact- 
ive or of a weak understanding. If they are dottfad^ hepp^ 

VOL. vn. — NO. 14. 57 ’ i ' * 
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have strength of wing to rise to the bright upper regions, wlierc 
truth ks contemplated in unclouded lustre, contempt should fall 
on those who make “a base abandonment of reason” in Epi- 
curean employments. 

An English writer has constructed a novel on the story«of a 
poor girl, who was tempted and did not fall ; and another, still 
more celebrated, on the adventures of one who atoned for ^ her 
errors by death. Pamela Andrews and Clarissa Harlowe must 
not be spoken of too slightly ; but Wieland is perpetually exhi- 
biting the enthusiasm of a young man under the influence of the 
dangers of life 5 he is for ever introducing his hero under some 
vow of chastity, or some natural consciousness of the merits of 
self-denial, and then drawing, with a feeble but voluptuous pen- 
cil, a minute picture of the arts by which the virtue of that hero 
is assailed. He rings a set of changes on small feet, and white 
bosoms, and the arts of coquetry, with wearisome prolixity and 
tedious repetition. We have it in his novels and in his poems ; 
in the worst and in the best ; it is the turning point in Obe- 
ron, the foundation of Agathon, and, in short, the main staple 
of Wieland’s productions. It is his philosophy, his poetry, his 
prose, his incident, his catastrophe. 

We cannot admire even the epic poem of Oberon. The nar- 
ration is easy and agreeable, clear, and generally interesting. 
Tlie plots are closelfr connected, and the story conducted to a 
perfect end. But the best things in it are borrowed. Besides, 
after making all possible allowances for nature, and heathenism, 
and chivalry, and youthful influences, the accident which brings 
abottt the severe suflering and temporary separation of the hero 
and heroine, ca|jnot, by any machinery of fairies, be dignified 
into a poetic incident Our author selects, for his highest admi- 
ration, the scene in which the unmarried heroine gives birth to 
a child. In the series of the gallery of the Luxembourg, (so 
citiUed,) by RiibenS, there is a picture, in which the Goddess 
of Justice gives to the Genius of Health the new-born Lewis 
XIII. in the presence of the mother, on whose countenance the 
pains that she has endured are already yielding to the joy of ma- 
teruai love. Th||.flgure of the queen is delicately managed, and 
has been a general subject of admiration. But Wieland has no 
fortearance; and, in his usual prolixity,* describes, with great 
delicacy, it is true, a scene that belongs to a hospital rather than 
Joa n epic. ' 

^^'Sfgathon, the most famous prose work of Wieland, is Tom 
Jofl^ turned philosopher. The story is invested with an Attic 
and thesarts of erudition are called in to give a lustre to 
the romance. We have the philosophy of Plato assailed by 
ib person ; a mistress of Alcibiades becomes the Molly 
the hero, who is yet not hero enough to practise the 
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perfect heroism of restraint ; the commonwealth of Athens is 
brought on the stage as easily as a curtain shifter could«do it at 
the theatre ; and Syracuse, and Dionysius, and Dion, and Aris- 
tippus, and, last of all, the excellent Archytas of Terentium, are 
conjured up before the reader by the learning of the novelist. 
But do these great or famous men appear in an ancient costume? 

- Is ^he spirit of antiquity in truth brought before the curious ? 
and are we by this accomplished and graceful diable hoiteux per- 
mitted to look into the secret abodes and private mansions of 
Grecian life? Or, is it only that modern coquetry puts on an 
Attic name, and the gallantry of a recent day tricks itself out in 
the garb of classic antiquity ? This is a mooted point ; for our- 
selves, we think we perceive a wonderful family likeness in the 
heathens and Christians, the infidels and heretics, the ancients and 
moderns, who have been described by Wieland. We remark in 
them all a want of distinct individuality ; and we should trust 
his delineations of life at Smyrna, or Syracuse,. or Athens, as 
much as at the court of Charlemagh^, or any where else, except 
in the coteries of his contemporaries. 

In one passage of Agathon, Wieland seems to anticipate re- 
proof from ascetics and hypocrites, and fortifies himself against 
censure, by insisting on the truth of his descriptions, and next 
on their difficulty. It would have been much easier, be argnes, 
to write thsee volumes of tiie marvellous adventures of e^nie 
great prodigy in the annab of chivalrous snperstition. J^t 
has imagination, has moral truth, has pure yet natural affection, 
no world of its own ? Is there no option between the follies of 
absurd knight-errantry and tiie detsms of licentious voluptuous- 
ness ? Are all mankind either libmrtibes or ^^t-killers ? 

Mr. Taylor* gives a summary of the opinions, which, after 
long experience, Agathon brou^t home from three years^ tra- 
vel. One would think that a man might ^ow as much without 
leaving his own fireside. In short, we aUe to find in 
works of Wieland, neither a wise, practical philosophy of life, 
nor the proofs of poetic genius. 

We would, in conclusiim, recommend Mr. Taylor^s work 
to the mature scholar. The novice would oply he led astray 
by it. 


*Vol.n. p. 2S0— 393. 
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Akt. YIII. — Mexico. By II. G. Ward, Esq. HLs Mujeiitij‘’s 
Charg6 d'^Affaires in that country during the years 18i!'5, 
1826, and part of 1827. Second edition enlarged, loilh an 
account of the Minmsc Companies, and of the Political 
events in that Republic, to the present day. 2 vols. 8vo. 
London: Henry Colburn. 1829. ^ 

We deem it our duty, as far as it is within our power, to re- 
view all works relative to the Americans, and especially to the 
new states; to corroborate such statements as ap])car to us to be 
founded in truth, and to correct the errors into which authors, 
who write on this subject, may be led by ignorance of the true 
character of the people, affected as it has been, both by tiie long 
subjection to tyranny, and theiremancipation from a strict colonial 
government. That we have already done this in a spirit of kind- 
ness, we need not say. In our notice of the first edition of the 
work which stands at the head of this paper, we spoke of it as we 
thought it deserved, in terms of high praise ; and we were in- 
duced to do so, chiefly from the. tone of moderation which reigns 
throughout its pages, on the subject of the political dissensions of 
the country of which it treats. Unfortunately for the cause of 
truth, Mr. Ward has suffered his feelings to overcome his better 
ju4{|tnent, and in the additions which he has made tp the second 
edition of his work, has not only departed from his former mo- 
deration, hut displayed the Oredulity, violence, and rancour of 
par^ spii^t. We cannot but regret, that so respectable a man 
as we understand this gentleman to be, should have so yielded 
party prejudice, as to be blinded to the absurdity of the false- 
hoods he has received fiVm his informants in Mexico, and to 
publish them to the world under the authority of his name. In- 
deed, the misstatements in this edition of his book, arc set forth 
vfith a boldness of assm'tioo so calculated to mislead the public, 
that we have thou^t it incumbent on us to expose them to the 
world, and to show the utter inaccuracy, to use the mildest 
teim^ of the Notes and Illustrations appended by the author to 
the^l^etorical documents. 

F'lrst, however, we will give a brief sketch of the present 
condition of Mexico, and of the causes which have led to the 
fra^uent revolutions that country has undergone, and which 
have occasioned the decline of its wealth and prosperity. 

institutions of the mother country, both civil and reli- 
have a most decided influt^e on the character and desti- 
nies of colonies. The systems of law and police in Spain, have 
not been, as is supposed, worse than in any civilized nation in 
modern jSarope ; but they have been worse administered. The 
privileges of the municipal magistrates, and corruption of the 
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officers pf justice, are wholly incompatlhlc with freedom of per- 
son or security of property. The immunities of the t»bles, of 
great landed proprietors, of the military and the clergy, almost 
entirely exempt them from the salutary influence of the law, and 
allftw them to trample with impunity upon the rights of th^ir 
less fortunate fellow subjects. These are evils to which all Eu- 
rope was at one time subjected ; but in Spain, they have main- 
tained tlieir ground longer than any where else, and were ex- 
tended to the colonies; where, united with a pernicious system 
of taxation, a monopoly of trade, a privation of all honourable 
incitements to industry, inadequate means of education, and the 
corrupting example of men in office, tlicy produced those effects 
upon the character of the people, which it will require years of 
intercourse with more civilized countries and the most liberal 
and enlightened legislation to remove. A writer in Mexico, 
spenking of the condition of his countrymen at the present day, 
makes use of the following language: — 

“ With respect to our political condition, we may say, that from the ntbst de- 
f^rading* slavery, we have reached, i|t the pro^^ss of a few years, the highest 
])oint of‘ social liberty. The ambition of the enslaved Mexican, was formerly con- 
fined to attract the notice of a viceroy or other Spanish satrap ; studtoojly de- 
prived of the examples and lessons,, which elevate the mind to ^eat vMnrs^itiKl 
glorious actions, he could not imagine that mankind bed any other destliiy ; so 
tiiut he dragged along, without being aware of it, an ignominious and opprobri- 
ous chain. Now, a noble pride has taken the place of this vile abasement^ the 
love of liberty has succeeded to the most stupid indolence, and the love of^th 
to the most ignorant credulity. ’ The Mexican of to-day examines for 
discourses, and reasons ; the Mexican of former times believed, obeyed, and was 
silent. The Mexican is now proud of being a republican,* and studies to under- 
sUnul the free institutions under which he lives, and begins to take pleasure in 
public affairs ; the Mexican of former times did not dare jto pronounce the word 
republic, and was ignorant of the meaning of that of oiflaen. He lived Imtn^rs- 
ed in sensual pleasures, which assimilate man to the bmte creation, anff 
istcnce was an uninterrupted chain of habits m which reason, had nopatt.^v'^' 

It may be well to give, with some freedom, the details of the 
causes which produced this deplorable ;ftate of thin^ in Mexi- 
co, previous to the revolution, and which have had so great an 
influence in retarding her progress subsequently. 

No portion of Spanish America was watched over by the 190 - 
ther country with so much jealousy as this. Its compiu^vdy 
dense population, its extensive and fertile territory, its rich and 
varied productions, and its great mineral wealth, united to the 
interest attached to its ancient history, and the glory of its i»q> 
quest, all combined to enhance the value of the possessipn. i^a 
proud monarchy and a chivalrous people. In order to p^erve 
it, every precaution was taken that humaqi prudence coh^ de- 
vise, and among the most obvious and most effective 
were these — to prevent the entrance of strangers, fb keep'tiie peo- 
ple profoundly ignorant of the strength aPd resources of ti’c - 
country they inhabited, and to inspire thmn irdthiawiiolesonic 
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jealousy of all foreigners — a policy carried into so succ^sful an 
operation, that the Mexicans, to this day, regard all strangers 
with distrust, and had not advanced much in knowledge since 
the time of the conquest ; and foreigners were so completely de- 
barred all access to the country, that until the publication of fte 
Political Essay of Baron Humboldt, the nations of Europe, and 
even we ourselves, were ignorant of the very names of the fertile 
districts and populous cities inhabited by our immediate neigh- 
bours. In the permission granted to that gentleman to explore 
the Americas, the pride of the court of Spain appears to have 
overcome its habitual caution ; and the Baron evinced his gratitude 
by the highly coloured accounts he put forth of the institutions, the 
wealth, resources, and growing prosperity of their colonics. It 
is true, that Baron Humboldt saw the countries he describes, be- 
fore they were desolated by the w'ars of the revolution ; still we 
have reason to believe, that his pictures of the condition of the 
public institutions, of the very advanced state of the arts and 
sciences in Mexico, and of the splendour and magnificence dis- 
played by the nobles, are, to say the least, greatly exaggerated. 
The colleges and academies were liberally endowed, and regulat- 
ed by wise ordinances, but the administration was wretchedly 
defective. Those who received scholastic education, were known 
for their utter inability to take part in the active pursuits of life. 
They were not taught any thing useful ; general sejnnee or fo- 
r^n languages were considered acquisitions of a most dangerr 
ous tendency; an^ the attainment of them would have operated 
against the*" success of a Creole youth. 

Tlte nobility, as in Spain, inhabited spacious hotels, mag- 
nj^kjent in appearance, bnt inconvenient and comfortless ; from 
W'l^ce, their pretensions to rank, and jealousy of each other, 
banlW^ all social intercourse. They rarely visited on terms 
of equality, but one held lus own tertulia, where, night 
after night, seated in a^imly lignted and badly finished apart- 
ment, they received a few^Msiters of inferior rank. The sons 
of these men fled from the ^oomy mansions and gloomy as- 
seiuhlles of their fathers, to tbe.theatre, the odifee-house, or the 
table. For an account of the.^ndition and character 
m th4' clergy, who must have a preponderating influence over 
the people m Catholic countries, wc refer our readers to the iVfe- 
se&etas of Don Juan^ and Don Antonio de Ulloa. 
^(!^^ndition of the labouring classes was still more lament- 
ame,'^d was peculiar to Mexico.. . That portion of America, at 
the of its conquest by the Spaniards, was inhabited by a 
to a high*8tate of civilization for the age in which they 
lii^ ; toll the crudiy and rapacity of the conquerors destroyed 
all^lbiB memtMSSS of the higher classes, and reduced the lower or- 
iler8^^;^the most degrading and abject slavery. This produced 
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a singumr effect upon the character of the Spanish settlers and 
their descendants. They scorned to be placed on a level with 
the wretched Indian ; their colour ennobled them in their own 
opinion ; and the poorest white man would have perished with 
want rather than lose caste by working in the field, or by fol- 
lowing any other laborious occupation in which the Indians were 
hs^bitually employed. Thus, then, was wanting that portion of 
a community which forms the strength of a nation — a hardy and 
virtuous peasantry. The policy of Spain prevented the light of 
knowledge from penetrating into the country. Not only were the 
Mexicans disabled from keeping pace with the rapid progress of 
science in other countries, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, but they were scarcely allowed to retain the station 
they occupied at the time of the conquest. The want of the 
means of acquiring knowledge, from the interdiction of all books 
which could enlighten their minds, or of an intercourse with 
strangers, which might enlarge their ideas ; the absence of all ex- 
citement to industry or enterprise, from all appointments being 
conferred on Europeans ; the^acility of procuring the means of 
subsistence without labour ; their assumed superiority over, and 
frequent sexual intercourse with the native Indians, all ohn- 
tributed to render that people inferior in moral charactex‘ to 
the mother country, which it is generally supposed has not Itept 
pace with, the rest of Europe. The revolution of Spain found 
them in this condition, and hastened an event for which tl^y 
were not fully prepared ; but towards which ^ey were slowly, 
but irresistibly impelled. * 

At that period was viceroy, and acted at first 

with great loyalty to his king. He not only refused to acknow- 
ledge the Duke of Berg as representative of the King of S^^n, 
but declared his determination to defend the viceroyalty agpdnst 
any attempts to withdraw it from the legitimate sovereign. But 
when the municipality of the capital ctmsidered it necessary to 
propose to him to call a junta, and to convoke an assembly of 
the Mexican provinces, he readily acceded to the measure; and 
it was generalfy believ(^ was inclined to favour the entire inde- 
pendence of the country. The Oidores, or members of 
preme tribunal called the Audieheia, who by the laws were inde- 
pendent of the viceroy, and were instructed to watch over his 
conduct, were led to fear that Iturrigaray sought to displace them; 
and the European Spaniards were o*pposed to the convp(|St|Qn 
of a national assembly, because they thought it would 
power in the hands of the Creoles, whom they always re^^arded 
with great jealousy. The Chaquetes (iTacketS),ts the EdVt^sns 
were called, from the roundabouts they^ways wore, hettdell by 
one YermO) a wealthy planter, and instig^liLed by tbe< oidores, 
conspired against Iturrigaray, surprised hwi ptfai^e, sent 
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him and his family to Spain, and assumed the reins of govern- 
ment. Two years after this event, the revolution broker out un- 
der the Curate Hidalg;o, and continued with various success, until 
the year 1821, when General Iturbidc, prompted by the clergy — 
who, warned by the liberal spirit manifested in S])ain, trembled 
for their temporal possessions, if the country remained under 
the government of the Spanish cortes — deserted the cause of the 
mother country, and proclaimed the independence of Mexico. 

The plan of Igttala, and the treaties of Cordova, which were 
made between Iturbide and General O’Donoju, shortly after the 
arrival of the latter in the character of captain-general of Mexico, 
were a singular compromise of the interests of the Creoles, the 
European Spaniards, and the clergy ; and provided etjuaily for 
the independence of the country and the rights of the Spanish 
monarch. Spain first broke this compact, by declaring the trea- 
ties of Cordova null and void, and Iturbidc, taking adv.^ntage 
of this, and urged on by some of the higher clergy and the mili- 
tary, caused himself to be procisumed emperor. He very soon, 
however, proved himself altogether inadequate to sustain the 
sceptre he had usurped. The want of organization in his govern- 
ment, and the total absence of any thing approaching a financial 
system, early undermined the foundation of his throne ; and he 
fell without a struggle. He was succeeded by an executive go- 
vernment, composed of three persons, which ruled tjhe country 
unfal tiie adoption of the present federal institutions. The ])arty 
which had most essentially contributed to the overthrow of Itur- 
bide, was fiionarc*hical in its principles ; and they opposed with 
all their influence the establishment of a republican form of go- 
vdratment. They preferred a limited monarchy ; and when pub- 
lic opinion, strongly pronounced, compelled them to abandon 
their fevourite project, they recommended earnestly and zeal- 
ously i consolidate or as it is called there, a central govern- 
ment A majority of tiie constituent con^*es8, and a vast ma- 
jority of the people, were disposed to imitate these United States: 
thus they adopted a constitution so similar to ours as to be almost 
a literal translation of it They have neglected, however, to pro- 
vide a third body, which can preserve the rights of the general 
government from the usurpations of the states, and the rights of 
the slates from the assumed power of the 'general government. 
It often therefore happens^ that the states resist the execution of 
tlM ^cm^s of the federal government, declaring to be unconsti- 
whatever is injurious to their particular interests, or 
merely inconvenient for them to carry into execution ; 
federal government not unfrequently annuls the laws 
under the!^^retext''‘that they are unconstitutional, 
powers are assumed : the former ex necessitate rci, 
and^f^B-^klitter from construction. Both are, in our opinion, in- 
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compatille with well ordered government^ and if not amended 
in practfce, will of themselves occasion a dissolution* of the 
Union; 

The oligarchy, which had worked the overthrow of Iturbide, 
failed in their attempts to establish a monarchy or a central go- 
vernment, and used every exertion to elect General Bravo first 
president of the United Mexican States. Of the character of this 
man, we would have abstained from speaking, because he is well 
known to be an enemy of our republic, and attached to the inter- 
ests of Great Britain, which he erroneously supposes quite dis- 
tinct from ours; but since his return to Mexico^, from this country, 
where he was kindly and. hospitably received, he has published 
slanders, in order, as he says, to rouse the Mexicap people from 
their lethargy, and awaken them to the dangers to which they 
arc exposed from their ambitious neighbours, the United States 
of America. " Such conduct merits the severest reprobation, and 
if we wished ill to any party in Mexico, or to the interests of 
Great Britain, we would desire to see the one with such a man 
for its chief, and the other wit^ such an ally. He is certainly 
one of the weakest men ever raised by the force of fortuitous 
circumstances, to a high station in public life. We have too much 
friendship for Mexico, not to express a hope that he will be 
permitted to enjoy the retirement in which he has lived since 
his return to his native country. 

Fortunately, as we believe, for the nation, at that time. Gene- 
ral Victoria vi^as elected first president, under the federal consti- 
tution. He was not, however, a man suited to the diiTicult cir- 
cumstances under which he was placed — at the head of an infant 
state, torn by contending factions, which continued during his 
whole administration to struggle fiercely for power. Victoria had 
l)ecn himself in favour of a central form of government, tn- 
deed, he once matured the plan of a monarchy, which he con- 
fided to a few friends, and which was his favourite project. He 
proposed, that one of the distinguished chieftains of the revolu- 
tion should espouse an Indian woman, as nearly descended from 
the ancient princes of the country as could be found, and tfien 
be crowned emperor of Mexico. .In this manner, he thought, 
a new dynasty would spring up, likely to reconcile to its rule 
all classes of people in their new kingdom. He did not trouble 
himself about securing to the people any guarantees or charter- 
ed rights, and as he was himself the only distinguished general^ 
of the revolution unmarried, the fair conclusion was, tbilT he 
wished to govern Mexico regally. He h^d the imprudence, ; 
to disclose this plan to some of the officers of Iturbide’s staff, 
.shortly after the adoption of the plan of Iguala, and ‘was laughed 
at for his pains. 

Victoria’s long seclusion from society, during the reyc^efion- 
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ary war, so elaborately and faithfully described by IVlt. Ward, 
had given to his character a contemplative cast, and he evidently 
felt embarrassed and distressed when obliged to mingle with liis 
fellows. He associated, therefore, with very few, and was con- 
stantly exposed to be deceived. He wislied to do v.'h.at was r^ht, 
but not being able to judge for himself, he received contradic- 
tory opinions from those w'ho surrounded him, and after hesitat- 
ing, frequently until the season of action was past, generally 
decided wrong. Before he was elected president, and while re- 
siding in Jalapa, he had known an Englishman, who pretended 
to be authorized by his government to assure the Mexican peo- 
ple of the friendly disposition of Great Britain towards them, 
and to warn them against the encroaching spirit of the United 
States. Victoria was persuaded of both propositions, and warmly 
protested his attachment to England, and his horror of his naughty 
neighbours, from whom he had so frequently received succour 
in time of his greatest need. This person left Vera Cruz, charg- 
ed with a letter to Mr. Canning, from Victoria, who ever after 
regarded the friendly relations which subsist between Ihc 1wo 
countries, as his own peculiar work. The correspondence was 
kept up between these personages, during the greater part of the 
administration of Victoria, and always in the same strain — elabo- 
rate counsel on the one part, and protestations of deference on 
the other, — counsel, which, we have reason to brieve, engen- 
dered and fostered the strange and undefined jealousy entertain- 
ed by Victoria ggainst the United States. We say undefined, 
because we happen to know, that he had some faint idea of the 
existence of a neutral tract of country bordering on the Missis- 
sippi, of which we had defrauded Spain, and that in the treaty 
of limits, in which our government had acted with so much ge- 
nerosity as to incur the blame of a portion of their fellow-citi- 
zens, our negotiator had taken advantage of the weakness of 
Spain, and wrested from her the fairest portion of the Mexican 
territory. Upon being once asked what reason he had to entcr- 
tJUn an unfavourable opinion of our envoy, he replied that he 
really had no reason to do so ; but that he was quite an extraor- 
dinary person ; — “I can not make him out, he knows a great 
deal, and the government of the United States must have some 
motive for sending such a man to Mexico. ” Suspicion without 
perspicacity is unfortunately not confined to the ex-president of 
^e Mexican republic ;* it is universal among that people, and 
therefore n ore generally and more easily deceived than 
; ; a trait in their national character which has occasion- 

.jW^most all fteir political errors. 

'Victoria’s cabinet was composed of persons who had been in 
iMR^air of a central form of government, and some of whom were 
attached to his rival. General Bravo. This was ccr- 
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tainly a Radical error ; for allhou| 2 ;h there were among them men 
of education and intelligence, tlicy had no sympatliy with the 
success or reputation of the administration of which they form- 
ed a part. This state of things, bad as it was, became worse, 
wh(fn the force of public opinion compelled Victoria to take in- 
to his cabinet Don Mignel Ramos a man to whom the 

adcg)1ion of the federal constitution was in some measure due ; 
who united to extensive information and natural talent, a rest- 
less spirit, wliich led him too often to change his party, and va- 
cillate from the principles he had formerly professed. — ^About 
tlie same time that Arispe entered the cabinet, Don Lucas Ma- 
7mm left it,.and was succeeded by a person in every respect his 
inferior. Still the division of parties coniinueld to exist in the 
cabinet ; and it was amusing to hear the president descant upon the 
extraordinary sagacity with which he balanced the influence of the 
two parties, and the perfect impartiality he displayed in the dis- 
tribution of office. At the commencement of his administration, 
the party which was known in Mexico by the title of Escocesesj 
or Scotch Masons^ and which had been most active in the over- 
throw of Iturbide, occupied the principal offices in the state. 
Their members constituted a majority in the cabinet; they held 
almost all the civil offices of high trust, and they commanded 
the army. This party, which had learnt in Spain to pervert a 
purely philcnlhrdpic institution into an engine of political power, 
which they wielded with great effect against Iturbide, was com- 
posed of the aristocracy and great landed proprietors; of the 
iiigher orders of the clergy; of the Spaniards who had remained in 
the country ; of the foreigners, and, with one exception, of the 
members of the diplomatic corps — a state of tilings which could 
only arise in a country entirely new* to the science of self-go- 
vernment. 

The popular party, who had, by weight of numbers, arrest- 
ed the plans of their opponents to erect a monarchy in Mexico, 
finding that the president, who owed his election to their efforts, 
considered himself safer in the hands of the aristocracy, and 
placed no confidence in them, murmured against his administra- 
tion, and at one time entertained thoughts of overturning it by 
force. Belter counsels, fortunately, prevailed ; and they deter- 
mined to organize their party after the model of .the Escoceses. 
This was so far unfortunate, as it supposed the necessity of secret 
societies ; whereas success would have crowned their efforts witbm 
out resorting to such reprehensible means| * In a represeijffiitive 
and purely elective government, the democracy must alway$;Jt^aTfe 
the ascendency; and it would have been quitc;SufB8ient to escaldliitii 
newspapers of their own, and to bring their numbers to tile 
polls, to secure a triumph over a party which did not timmiit 
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to one-sixth of the population. The popular party bclid^cd that 
the prirtcipal strength of their adversaries consisted in their or- 
ganization into secret societies, and attrihuled all the early suc- 
cess of the aristocratic partj- to this cause alone; and both of 
them, unaccustomed to the operation of the wise system ac^pt- 
ed by the nation, saw, in what was nothing more than the natu- 
ral effect of their institutions, the mysterious workings of secret 
political manoeuvres, and the magic influence of some superior 
intelligence. This was especially the case when the elections 
were gained by the popular party, and the power wrested from 
the hands of the Jiristocracy, who had so long governed the 
country. The Escoccses were firmly persuaded that Mr. Poin- 
sett, the envoy from our government, had marslialled against 
them the popular forces, and directed all their movements ; — a 
belief which gave rise to a scries of extraordinary circumstances, 
unprecedented in the history of diplomacy. 

For two years before this revolution was effected, the affairs 
of Mexico were apparently in a very flourishing state. Large 
sums of money had been introduced into the country by the Eng- 
lish mining companies, which, however unprofitably expended, 
contributed to the prosperity of the mining districts, and aug- 
mented considerably the circulation of the country. The go- 
vernment had effected loans to an amount sufficient to enable 
them to augment the number of their troops, to arnr and clot lie 
them, to purchase ships of war, and to pay punctually the nu- 
merous and ruin^ous pensions and high salaries with which the 
nation is ourthened. A newly opened channel of trade is always 
pursued with eagerness and improvidence ; and Mexico was en- 
riched by the mistaken speculations of merchants of all nations. 
But when foreigners became aware of the real demands of that 
market, and the moneys borrowed in London were squandered, 
the depression was so sudden that the people could not believe 
it arose from natural causes. The party from whose hands the 
power had passed away, pretended to see in this change — which 
was really produced by their own improvidence — the misman- 
agement of their successors, and the secret agency of the envoy 
of the United States, whom they represented to be actuated by 
the basest motive, that of retarding the progress of Mexico, be- 
cause the greatness and prosperity of that country were incom- 
patible with the welfare of his own ; an idea which could be 
^tertained only by a people utterly ignorant of the relative po- 
sitioI^Qf the two coij|titries, as well as of the simplest elements 
-of ^litical economy. Many of those men were weak and igno- 
to Wieye, that if they could drive this gentleman 
7^^p t'!ilite.’/.cbuntry, t^iey would be able to re-establish their in- 
tiid power. General Bravo was one of them, and was 
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easily persuaded to enter /into a conspiracy against the govern- 
ment, in order to promote his own interests and those of his 
party.* This moderate parly — as Mr. Ward throughout his work 
calls an oligarchy wdiicli has kept tlic country in a state of con- 
fusten and civil war for the last four years, by its fierce strug*- 
glcvS to wrest the power from the democratic party — took up arms 
to ^ichiovc their object, to which they have invariably sacrificed 
the happiness of tlie people, and the tranquillity of the country. 
General Bravo placed himself at the head of the rebellion. 

Mr. Ward, who throughout betrays a culpable partiality in fa- 
vour of the party with which he was identified in Mexico, says, 
^‘General Bravo’s object was an amicable arrangement;” ad- 
mits, in a note, that ^^it may seem strange to take arms as a preli- 
minary to an amicable arrangement,” and attempts to account for 
this anomaly — ^^he would allow no blood to be spilt in the quarrel 
which he had imprudently provoked, surrendered at Tulancingo, 
and was lianished by a decree of the congress.” Now, the facts 
are totally the reverse of this statement. General Guerrero sent 
him several messages ; and used hvery means in his power to in- 
duce liim to surrender, to all of which he replied in violent and 
intemperate language; and when the place was attacked, Gene- 
ral Guerrero ordered his soldiers not to injure his companion 
in arms, Bravo. At the first onset, the latter fled, and his 
followers tbrew down their arms and surrendered. He was 
pursued and taken, and treated by Guerrero with great kindness. 
President Victoria was not, as Mr. Ward supposes, jlaccd by 
this event entirely in the power of the Yorkino party, but con- 
tinued, throughout his administration, a temporizing policy, 
which occasioned the frequent struggles for power between the 
two parties. Mr. Ward admits this in one paragraph of the ad- 
ditional chapter, and condemns this conduct in Victoria ; and in 
another he^'excuses him. We will extract the passage, which, 
with much of contradiction, contains a great deal of truth and 
good sense : — 

“ Placed between two parties, with the principles of neither of which he, 
perhaps, entirely agreed, liis object, during my residence in Mexico, certainty 
appeared to be to preserve a balance between them. His ministiy was a divided 
ministry : he had friends, to whom he listened, in both lodges ; and although 
tliere was an occasional leaning towards the Yorkino side, a sufficient degree 
of impartiality was shown to give the Escoceses reason to hope, that the in- 
fluence of government would never be decidedly thrown into the scale of their 
opponents. ^ 

Bravo’s rash appeal to arms put an end to this Jemporizing i^steijL Tro 
president was placed by it entirely in the power ci the Yorkinos ; ana, what** 
ever may have been the exertions of the moderate Arty subsequently* I illl In- 
clined A imagine that the ground, which they thA lost, %a3 ncyer 
That they mi^t, by a more prudent conduct, have f And in General Vks&fljni un 
auxiliary instead of a foe, the very accusations now Ifrouffht ayteifUft; dteon- 
strate ; for, had he been inclined to embrace the prinoipM 
in their full extent, there was nothing to prevent him from <Jk<eOD*tiUi- 
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tional!}", by adopting* them a<9 the rules of his administration. Not to have; done 
this iiidicj^tes irresolution, to say tlie least, and proves loo, tliat of all th(‘ faults 
a chief magistrate can liave, in turbulent times, irresolution is not tlie Iqast dan- 
gerous. 

**If the president in 1826 Iiad identified himself with the cause of the mode- 
rate party, the Yorkinos would never have acquired sufficient weight to be^)me 
dangerous. If, on the other hand, lie had declared hitnsclf a Yorkino, and an 
expulsionist, the banishment of the Spaniards would have been considered 'by 
the Escoceses as a government measure, and received, if not without rcnjpn- 
strance, at least w ithout opposition, lly remaining neutral amidst the cl.asli ot 
conflicting interests, he brought the two parties more immediately into collision: 
the capital became the scene of a sanguinaiy contest, and the credit of the re- 
public received a shock, from wliich it \vill not easily recover.” 

Victoria’s vacillating conduct really occasioned all the trou- 
bles which disturbed liis administration ; we think he ought to 
have placed himself at the head of the popular party, which, 
Mr.* Ward acknowledges, had greatly the advantage of numbers, 
and, in our opinion, contained quite as much integrity and talent 
as the moderate party, so called by the author, because they 
consisted of liis personal friends, although constantly in ojjpt)- 
sition to the administration, and frcfjuently in open rebellion 
against the legitimate authorities. Victoria, even after the allair 
of Tulancingo, continued to distril)ute the most responsible (*m- 
ployments between the leaders of the two great parties winch 
divided the state, and to place them in a situation to attack each 
other. Bravo was now hors de combat, and the modcrale pai ty 
looked round for some man of whom they might make use 
for the purpose of again disturbing the peace of the country. 
They kne^ that*nine-tenths of the people desired to see Gene- 
ral Guerrero succeed Victoria ; but they determined, at all ha- 
zards, to defeat his election. They found a fit instrument for 
their purposes in Don Manuel Gomez Pedraza^ who had lately 
acquired great popularity, by his conduct in the discovery and 
punishment of the conspirators concerned in the plot of the 
Friar ^renas^ and by the measures he had taken to quell the 
insurrection of Tulancingo. He had in this way acquired influ- 
ence with the popular party ; he was secretary of war, which, 
under the Mexican government, is equivalent to being com- 
mander-in-chief, and which gives a fearful influence where the 
soldiery vote for civil officers, and not only affect the elections 
by their numbers, but control them by their -bayonets. 

Pedraza^s career has been so extraordinary, that it deserves 
notice. He was an officer in the Spanish service in the time of 
flie Vjjjeroys, and fou^t against his countrymen, (an active tory ) ; 
Onifiie adoption of thl Spanish constitution, he was sent deputy 
Cortes. On h® return to Mexico, Iturbide, then Empe- 
jPK^ade him one oi his ministers ; and he afterwards became 
of \hzt party which overthrew Iturbide — we 
W moderate party. On the discovery of the 
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conspiracy of the Friar Arenas, ho denounced his former ai^o- 
ciates ; he declared them to be actuated by the basest piotives, 
aficl tekbe seeking, by the most infamous means, to destroy the 
liberties of the country. He liad been long initi.atcd in their mys- 
teries, and must have known them well. The moderate party 
denied the charge, and almsed their former friend in the gross- 
est and most violent language ; for tliey evinced their modera- 
tion as little in their writings as in their actions. But when it 
was resolved to make an expiring effort to re-establish their 
power, tlicy fixed upon Pedraza to lead them, and he magnani- 
mously consented to be their candidate. The compact once made, 
it was amusing to see the ingenuity with which the moderates 
discovered their error, and not only atoned to Pedraza for abus- — 
ing him, but at once endowed him with all the virtues and great 
qualities which ought to adorn the chief of a great nation. The 
secretary of war at once set about the great work of reform which 
was to place him at the head of the nation. He dismissed all 
oflicers that were not personally his adherents, and took care 
to appoint to the chief military* command, the statesmen who 
were devoted to his interest, and who would not scruple to make 
use of the forces under tlieir command to effect his purposes. 

It has been truly said, in another place, ‘‘that a more openly 
violent and publicly corrupt attempt to defraud the people of their 
rights, nev^r was witnessed in any country, than that which de- 
prived General Guerrero of the votes of eleven states.” We 
should exceed our limits if we were to follow out this shameful 
intrigue. It was successful, and Pedraza received thd*vote8 of a 
majority of the states. Mr. Ward says, — 

By a strange anomaly in the Mexican constitulio.n, ^ term of nearly seven 
months intervenes between tlie election of a president, »IMid the time when be 
takes possession of the government. He is nominated in Sejitember, but does not 
enter into oiHce until April in the following year. In the interim, the mapsge- 
ment of affairs continues in the hands of his predecessor, upon whose vigour 
and watchfulness the reception to be experienced by the president elect mate- 
rially depends. 

“ The danger of such an interregnum, (for interregnum it may be called,) 
would be apparent even in an old, and well-regulated, community \ but it in- 
creases a thousand fold in an infant state, where the passions are more easily ex- 
cited ; and, in the present instance, it has b.‘een most awfully demonstrated- 

“ Before a single week had elapsed, the partisans of General Guerrero deter- 
mined to redress, by an appeal to arras, the injustice sustained by their chief, * 
upon whose elevation to the presidency the ascendency of the Yorklno club na- 
turally depended.” ^ ' 

To which he adds, in a note, — 

In stating the line adopted by the YorWno parw, I record facts as^hey 
pear to the impartial observer, and not as they are Jrepresented by those 
immediately engaged in the contest. The • best iileresti^tof the county/- aud 
* welfare of the people,* are terms which every faejnn employs \ but to 
in Europe, we are inclined to attach very little weifht, when^ppSjBj^to.ei^P* 
tiy in a state of revolution, and accompanied by acts, the vblipiice'l^ 
lity of which, nothing but a revolutionary fever can excuse.** / 
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Such is the habit of submission to power, however acquired, 
that it is^ot improbable, if the party which had succeeded in the 
election of Pedraza, had used their triumph with modc.^ation, 
and conciliated their adversaries, or even abstained from perse- 
cuting them, they would have preserved their sway. It ;tv'as 
not from regard “to the welfare of the people,” nor “to the hqst 
interests of the country,” nor “lo redress the injustice sustain- 
ed by their chief,” that the Yorkino party took up arms, burto 
protect themselves from oppression. The moderate party no 
sooner felt themselves secure, than they commenced a scries of 
bitter and cruel persecutions against all who had opposed them. 
They at once dismissed General Santa Anna from tlie military 
command of the state of Vera Cruz, and threatened liim with 
farther annoyance. From the time of Iturliide, this chieftain 
had shown, that he was not to be wronged with impunity. He 
left Jalapa with a body of five hundred men, and took posses- 
sion of the castle of Perote. Mr. Ward is not correctly inform- 
ed when he says that Santa Anna was selected by the Yorkinos 
for the purpose of re-establishing their rule. It was a sponta- 
neous movement on his part, although it contributed very es- 
sentially to the success of his friends in Mexico. Forces were 
coUected from all quarters, and sent against Santa Anna ; but, 
with his veteran band, he baffled all the efforts of his cnemie.s, who 
were quadruple in number ; nor did he ever surrender to Gene- 
ral Calderon, as Mr. Ward asserts, although he was reduced to 
the last extremity in Oaxaca, and probably would have had to 
capitalate,*if he had not been saved by the successful attack on 
the csqiital, by his ftiends. The most unjust, as well as the most 
impolitic measure of the moderate party, was the violent perse- 
.cution they comnienced against Don Lorenzo de Zavala, go- 
ve^^or of the sta'te of Mexico, who, it would appear, is held in 
juil^ abhorrence .by Mr. Ward, because he is the friend of our 
country, and personally attached to our envoy Mr. Poinsett. 

Mr. Ward says (page 564 of the 2d volume of the new edi- 
tion of his work,) that he has recorded ffie good with pleasure, 
the bad with regret, but both with conscientious simplicity 
and truth and again, in a note, page 472 of the- wme volume, 
he says, that “he has taken the liberty of adding some notes to 
the documents publiidied at the end of the* volume, but only 
where explanations are indispensable ;” which, from the mis- 
statements contained in sftid notes, would appear to mean, only 
the text of ^e document had been left to stand alone, 
tob.&vourable a view [night be formed of his opponents, and the 
3f<^|diaw«iter oiGihis moderate friends exposed. 

^ay^ obser^^, (p^ 592) public press has long 
. in pFomicing articles calculated to injure my cha- 
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racter, and full of the blackest imputations/’ to which Mr. Ward 
thinksiit indispensable to give the following explanatory note. 

“To tlicse imputations it is unnecessary for me to allufle. I am aware, how- 
eve»‘, botli of their nature and extent; and, if I refrain from giving^ them cur-, 
rencj^ it is simply from an unwillingness to render my present publication a ve- 
Jiiclc for private scandal.” 

' Is tlie insidious character of this re-mark an example of the 
sinfplicity and truth of Mr. Ward^s narrative, or does it savour 
of the rancour of party spirit? Mr. Zavala observes again, that 

*‘Thc parties,' 5^hich ought to hay^ been silent ibittl the question had been 
determined by the Chamber, to which it belonged iloMte oogni^knee ofthe re- 
.‘sLilt, commenced immediate hostilities; and in these the friends of thojtucdo^s- 
tu! candidate gave eyident proofs of a want of generosity dlscrettipn.*’ 

And Mr. Ward kindly explains to his rciaders, |hat the hq>y^^ 
of representati^ proposed to make a ditiisal aii^ysis of fee 
votes of the Hts|jBf — 

“So that, by rejecting soines and tthfengi an appa^nt eqoaiity of 

> otes might be established between Gqerr^and Podraza, in which case, tjie 
light of selecting the President woulra.lia^e reStjj^w^ the Chamber. The blow 
was anticipated by a declaration of' titc Scnalje^ l&lch pronounced that’^e 
< Miamber had no such l^ers, and«l^btn that mbtfftfiilf, iinapd'^al to arm9%aS'le- 
soUed upon.” -■ ' 

The fact is, fee'Chamter u4teM|^ iwhat they had a 


stitutional riglit to do,. to afid" wherev Jrat 

could be clearly . they by correct 

or violent means,’'lo dehl#il^i«(h.aa and void. Za- 
vala says, — . ..." 


tli^^'fdtally unin^fortaai; in 
iiuNUy, idl^KNR^, 

pose an obstacljs to psiq|H^ 

taken nq part of Gdnei 

have desired that 

elded illla to 

K|[r. Ward has %ouj^tr 
statement, in whfefi he say< 
lacy of i^^lement 'to pass wi 
strvEeitpvl^ which ch 

tiod to tMs<4c^i^pii^^ declit 


did nQt.OB»t 
ihViirniiUibt 
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Anti in another note he tells us, that it was bclicvctl; Jtnd not 
thinkirfj; this word strong enough, he says , — rather Ipioum, 
that the plan, upon which General Santa Anna acted, was. traced 
out for him by the Yorkino Lodge, and only commenced with 
the full assurance of its support.” ' 

Now we have reason to believe, that the statement of Mr. 
Zavala is perfectly correct, and what Mr. Ward declares be 
knpwn as a fact, is noit 9a|>portcd by a shadow of evidence, and 
is untrue. Mr. Zav|dai,'siiys, that “on the 1st day of October, 
the Senator Don !1^^ Franco Coronel, servin|f as an instru- 
ment to General PMraza and his faction, preferred his accusa- 
tion agmnst mo in the Senate,” and Mr. Ward explains to u.s, 
thW “the accusation jjrefcrrcd against Mr. Zavala, was for trea- 
co^i^^p^dcmcc with Santa Anna, of which proofs had 
been at length acquired.’*^ It is true, the aeMMtion was for a 
correspondence with Santa Anna; but the pilws of his guilt, 
were anonymous letters titeoWn into jdm lion’s mouth ; and yet 
sttdi is the edect of ipiarty Spirit i^n the most candid miiid, that 
ij^ey were thought by ah En^i^ gentleman, who is a gootl 
to bo amply sumeient evidence to il^.{>each tlic govcnim- 
hi^iin independent state, and a jiatrjoiWho had. been one of the 
^t to assert the ngbte etf his couir^,;lijj(d'toi fi^er in her caus(>. 

Zavala says, to# govortwoeHt (i. e. Pedraza and liis 
p#ty, for iastrumjjsnt in their 

hands,) sought terror, and that the per- 

secation against^ him was on without regard to the con- 

if^.aee denied ^ j^r. 
%two'^9secii(^e.ii$^s^s^bo^^.trne. lwr..,;^hL'i 
<aa^ptainiRpf wais#«al^ by tl^ ^ecu> 

his ltfb"WM sjE^uW ^ei^ bimadf to be 

b^^jg^t to the capl ^'j^ OI^ ^ did esci^. All 

‘ ’ »'4|i#-#Rteff>«Bt in his 
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arrestl(Mr. Zavala, comiiv’iCtl at the csfapc of his prisoner. We 
bclicv(p him to be an honourable man, and that he strictly per^ 
formed hi.s (Inty. Mr. Zavala displayed great presence of mind 
and ingcmiity in effecting his escape. He was hunted by the 
satoJlites of Pedraza, with Unrelenting hatred, and was received- 
by the Indians wherever he went, “not only with regard, but 
with a sort of religious respect, far exceeding ordinary hospita- 
lity ; and was constantly informed of the movements of the 
troops destined to pursue him.” His'.ii|>sitiQn} however, became 
very hazardous, and he was advised to ei^^ ti»e city, wber^ it 
was believed, he could be more etisily co'^ieialed ; aiid it is a 
markable fact, that he was received with a kindness that defied 
all search, and he'says himself, “ remained in security in the inid— • 
die of the capital, visited by numbers of the xooi^ distinguished 
men of the cou^y, by the exeeuIxvQi^ Mthout its h«hig 

possible for it |!& ascertain, his tibode,” 

During his residence- in thes-jiij^ij^vit was lescdved by his 
party, to attempt to e:^t a ih the distal itsdlff aiid 

to anticipate the arrival of .ti^fcMrces^jbi^ it was known were 
on their march froiH'the codilt'of thc^aiahle, tp sid-the cauaevof 
Vicente, as they call Ggpmro in his native stidej 
avoid Uic exeSMiea wlntm soch aoldiear^r mi^teoah^sL (^^p|e 
night of the 3619) of November, a' hrlSlery 
racks announcedithe ^msai-of reVi^l^- the battalion of Wks 

villa, the /epmebt of atil* ‘ 

took possession of the Acd^ 

Giliettero left thsMui 

rearaao. Sahta.^, d^.asE 

a^^ng 

upon to joid mem. 
menced, and Jastod dark, 
from the Alanttdg^ ss Sfr. Wa 
perior valour bf the rei^ment 1 
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On the 3(1, General Guerrero made his appearance Vt the 
Acordac^a, where ho reinained only for a few hours. On the 
fourth da)", the troops entered the city, and a scene of AfMmlev 
and confusion ensued, which is deeply to be lamented. Mr. Ward, 
in a note, affirms that this was premeditated ; he says, — < 

It is rather iiard tliat Mr. Zavala should attempt td render the pfovernmCnt 
reapf>i(isible for those disorders, whicli he and his friends had not only f()stcj*e<.l 
in Secret, but publicly licen^:^m the windows of the Aoordada. * 1 iijos, para 
Us^Sis es ci Fsriah,^ chlidii^n, the Parian is yours,) was the speech of 
Od^ero himself to the Leperos. Lobato added a six hours’ pillage 

of every Spanish house | h« was father better tbanVis wo^, for the spolia- 
tiotv did not cease tUl the lu^nd day.** 

Now this is .not true ; Guerrero remained but a short time at 
the Acordada^ and made no sutb speech as is here so confidonily 
put into his Any one who knows the nature of sucli an 

attack upon a city, by undtsciplined desultory forces, advancing; 
like skirmishers into the boArt of the city, will not be astonished 
at;the pillage of the PatiSi This building is a sort of bazai*, 
fiU^w.with retail kept chledy by the European Spaniards, 

are jdetested by the Li^rda ai^ soldiery of Mexico. 'I'his 
pl^ W<>ken 0^^ and plundered tb^ ituftant the palace was 
tb solars, who to defend 

tlik«goverzi(men^ threw their muskeis the plun- 

d^ers. Mr. ZavaU ;■ 


:ff As soon as intdik^ee Atordsldh, that ^hc populace, 

.‘l^jft^portioT) of Ibe plunder of the town, I took 

cw^Mnaeasune that i^uni iae to artost* or at least to l^scn, this new 

f ^rtUla^y and the part c# the aiinecl force, to 

the subHiterin 

co^^^ion whlchdtjwas 




pafws -tiicmselves, eomm 


TO -pi^rrecl a thouaami timcK to 
b«^ confined entii-c- 
ibraetod a actor 


Ik being better inforined than the 
a in the mllowin^ iehns on this 

sgumnt of' 

rSI|r%hgpii|m||eh^^ be^n^jG^eced 
71 timCj, the town mmldhe gwen'tip to he 
y, to feel surprised* that the rG^W^l shoald 
risked tiicir In ord&' to 

l^ladid 
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dilTiciHt io be restrained when a place is taken liy assault. The 
clisorfyrs rlid not last more than three hours on the first day ; 
d'uring tliis time, not a foreigner was injured, or even insulted — 
a rare instance of forbeanance, wlien it was known that all the 
hniNopcans in the city were violently opposed to the triumphant 
party. 

It is true, that on the ensuing morning,. the mob again availed 
itself of the weariness of the officers, .jatd ihe disor^aniztdipn of 
the government, and recommenced |]^hdering Oie shopf'atad 
houses in the immediate vicinity of the Parian ; liut W|is 
promptly stopped. Those who were in ' command Were w iS- 
termined to restore order, that they sent a blody of &oo^, 
with two jjieccs of artillery, and directed the officer to fire oh” 
the populace, if they did not de^Mt from Ij-e^ipe open .Ae 
houses. Nor, is it true,’ i|« epattsd % Mr; Wai^, that eaiii^ 
were fired against such doors as lasted the efibr^ of the scA- 
<liery to break them opim. Tbpjd|^»8 used t^eih'iUUUkets.i^r 
that }>urpose, in the F&rian^and'Phraiii^ sMud.timy 
fire a cauimn at the door 
very foolishly ope^i«d it We disappi^e,' 
of the sack of think it 

ness, that we lire eottVi^ced no wn 

out to tlm troops by eitbbr Gticrr^|^1^ydl^’'>hd ^at the»- 
.sertion confined/ in was 

than his word, for rifirif' ii hptjr^ 

Lage, he suffered the spolifttio^ nestda^jr”^*^ 

quite unfounded. The flu%e*lioa|§i;^ 


first day. DuHngti^ wbslt<S'ii^^t,«o^^ 
was not until mOriimiB; ihat'^dihrlfissiiiiiaee' 


lions, which 

Gon/aicz, who was taken primi^. atli^l' 
shot by his order. On this subja^ Mr.^Ward makes 
lowing obseryidioas : ' ?; 

" (loiHsalcK was an old in||A||(l^ and ;j|ili fedfh ad«9 a partisan ddfi^|j|^ 
civil war. He was 
rate life. Not bd^ 

revolution, and bcliavirt^ost gailan^ in 

the <ith, he was sent there, not as a prisoner, ’’wll^apiPh afEnp^Sm 
letter frons the pahtcc, and under a nag of td^ipHlirlthslanim^l^ 
scisa^ amtdwt in cold blood, 

Let ttsise guilty cf.dm|p|iKfm 

the wbdii™ aM#^y statlt,ilhe||^pPPw(|Pg 


W|pn,Mr. in the 

al% occ^fedji 'iS^';;'&'-iiho8e .a(si9 
doubt its’^heing so? Yet the whole 
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note is incorrect. Gonzalez was a man infamous in priva^^^ lile, 
the terror of his ncighl)oiirs, and the scourge of travelleT|^ ; lie 
changed sides twice during the last struggle for ])ower beLwee'n 
the partisans of Pedraza and Guerrero ; and, wlicn taken, said, 
in the spirH of a bold villain, ^^you do right to order me ter lie 
shot, for I should have done the same to yon, if you had fidlen 
into my power. The story of his being sent witli a letter from 
the palaee, and undera;-^|ig of truce, is altogether a fabrication 
of Mr. Ward^s informahi 

We will make one more quotation from Zavala’s manih'sio, be- 
cause it contains a dear view of the causes of the disiractiid statii 
of th0';countr3gi|uring Victoria’s administration, and of the coun- 
^tidpr that of Guerrero. 

General Victoria has constantly pursued, 
and that wc now lamoiu. 

Injurfice, of the pretensions of the ])ar‘ 
^hnsoflwi^et^ of their triumph ; — witliout con.sidc r- 
bel^g to any party, or if it do( s 
»&ate^'in iu obcice!, — ^the president lias boon alter- 
^e tvo^tiono, vBich have divided the republic. lie 
Tulancf ^g^ b^ ^ gttij^ into conversat i(>?is 

and he ’iLld U) 


ill P^mza 
the 


) l«fUjmje«oaunen(liii|; the firHt ; 
m«i him -to «tnul Mmsclt' of the 


ireasontng^ but im- 
popular part,-— 
-wet , — The note is 
^ey may undcr- 
.Britein, who 
the Mexican 


ii^2Savah iii-i^ht in througlMet tbasp^Mif^ tt vas, indeed, 

44<i wataik im rmvflAC InvukAAK in l iw fa fi Mftm 4'IiMvn aoiamal t\nn . 


Iicyto»i9euppa^ 




der to^ 


/ai^tomy C4 


,t^iem ftgmnst one another ; 

its ranjits. lie 
it it'.^vras no 
))g|i^aL*9rtileh he 'htid creat- 
they were 


^^^^. ^^^ ^jpfeneral took 

^l^d 'the* civil war. 

the forbeaxwp^ of his 

Prar rnamtain order, and restore trie credit 
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of thJ nation. It is known how cruelly he disappointed public 
cxjiec^atlon. Horn among the people, lie possessed those quali- 
tfes, \7hich, ill times of revolution and peril, give men an ascen- 
dency over their felloAvs — undaunted courage, united to great 
ju'ipness of cliaractcr and shrewdness of intellect, lie was, how- 
ever, entirely uneducated ; and when raised to the high and re- 
sponsible office of president, he conceived an awe for those who 
jiuzzled liim by their syllogisms, and delfc^red himself. Over to 
men very much his inferiors in every mential quality of, a 
inan. Like too many of his countrymen^ he was. naturally ojf a 
Mispicious and jealous character. He dreaded to have n^r 
men wlio jjossessed acknowledged talent and ' popularity. 
.supposed that* men of inferior capacity could as^ijlft him tb 
llie. country, and forgot, that aftiiough the %OrId in go 
witli little wisdom, some slight pdtrtion is 
ministration of the public df;i^ery ‘nation. 

(iuerrero, wishing to gain Jea^A 

party, consulted, theref&r^,hiff/ 
followed their advice until h^ 
only method whiel^ occuj^ed 
amidst the confticta hf 
distracted the states., 1 
upjioscd to him*, Ito' the ^ 
took part with ;the 
unpopular.* When he a 

blamed his measures to his dwri 
liiought the taxes he 
the cabinet he 
as president was mamed by 
and called policy, 
tine divkiions by m 
net, added to tm conmi^ba di 
ing to pay their taxes, or con 
j)ui'chase of t^iacco bquj^t from 
insisting upon the ^ 

nianufactories-e?ft^ 

— and thereby 

sury, — and cbed^ilfg the progress 
were beginning to clothe themselve^; 


goverj 
now 

niepi^V 



would sdl ^ 
lood of 


scanty to deserv^e the name. It is the i 
even in a pecuniary point of view, tp 


lion 


by placi^ wi^ 
life ; rather than to ei 
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not produce the one hundredth part of tlie supply required by the 
people.. We are glad to see that the execution of the pjohihi- 
tory decrees has been postponed, and we sincerely hop'^ thdy 
will be repealed altogetlier. 

The invasion of the Mexican territory l)y the Spaniards, ren- 
dered it necessary to assemble a large body of troops at some 
central pointj as an army of reserve. General Bustamante, the 
vice-president of the Mexican republic, was intrusted witli tlio 
coihmand of these forces. After the failure of tin; Spanish in- 
vasion, the effects of bringing together large bodies of troo[)s 
ictan unsettled country, and under a feeble government, began 
to be felt The principal officers of that army belonged to tlie 
•ptfftVin oppoffiSion to the adEqinistration, and took advantage of 
the discontent of the soldiery, t^o were very irregularly and i)ad- 
IjI'.pMd, to excite them to rwplt Succeeding easily, they at once; 
determined to declare tlicmselves, and to compass by violence 
ai^an^of admiitl^ration'; tliey offered the dangerous honour 
oficc^^i^iaiidlag revolutionary army, to the Generals Bnsia- 
nMKQte'ihid Sttuta Anna. The latter, who was too shrewd not to 
bgjkwai^ that these men only sought to make a tool of him, and 

f e ihepresiige of his opcie among tlie soldier}^ to achieve their 
loae, declitted thpir^y^Uon, and remained at his farm. 
Bustamant^ althok|^.i^^f thena, for he had l^ceri an :ic- 
partisan 3od4e|^(^^.^Pi^'of''Iturbide, and subseijucntly a 
'^rwD, could tlsinptation ; and the army of r(;serve 

upon tfie capit^, under the command of that general, 
kroodk, quai^red in different parts, except those In the ca])i- 
made siflii^neoos movementSi l^ose of Yucatan went 
farther j dfey declared in hyourjaiV central government, 
( .the .£We$8^, although equally desirous of doing so, 
'^a(i^Ud(»f^,fronj;^;-.a8 were aware of the preference 
Bs,lor''lhe systen*. ■ Guerrero resolved, 

to m^ch out against the enc- 
n^^,4^ ^ tni^c first i^n the vaney of Toluca, 

' Bnce, by a dmk ni^qi|i^ iq>oa(' l^^a. He had scarcely 

composed hi.s 
Murneal Hnt^l^d, however, by 
hisr^^p^^ -1^0 thought that me troops in Puebla 
fcb^er tol^-iMai^ard if he presented himself befbre 
was.tiralli had a powerful party, he 

al. & fhie c(jip^"ptf a few became 

l^e insurrectiod^'against levmy part 

iOning hi.s army and lits party, retired 

he^yyraaigao^ai^of afec movc- 
h|8 . favour. T^is gene- 
pii^ished* at Nistria, declared his de- 
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tcrmi<|atioii to sustain Guerrero in the ])rcsideiicy, and was pre- 
])nr(‘(ljt() a 2 ;‘ains{ IhistanrantCj wIkmi h(‘ heard ^tbat the 

])resi(r‘iil liad abandoned his own cause and iled to tlie soiitli. 
In coiise(jueiH*(‘, he dishanded liis forces, and once more retired 
U) l^is farm. Don .lose INlaria Bocanegra had been a|)])ointed by 
tlie ('hamher of (kjputies — wlu) in this instance A’iolaled the con- 
. stituiion — to act as juTsident during the temporary absence of 
(hu‘rr(‘ro, and soon proved liis utter inadequacy to the task, 
Kre long, tlie few soldiers tliat remained in iJie garrison in the 
capital mutinied, and, being joined by ihki gen.s d^armes^ took 
jjossession of tlie ciladcl. 'Jdie next morning they attacked the 
jialace, and soon drove from its precincts Bocanegra and liiis 
militia. The whole was over by nine o’clock, and a great revo-* 
lulion elfected by about one hundred and fifty sbldiers, in a ca- 
pital containing nearly 150,000 inhabitants, a vast majority .of 
whom were opjioscd to the irisurgents. A jirovisional govern- 
ment was form(‘d, consisting of the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court, Velez, General Quintanar, who had assumed the com- 
mand of the troops, and of Dor» Lucas Alaman,. formerly secre- 
tary of state, and for a long time principal director in ^ 
lish mining company. , 

On the ist of January, the vice-president Bustamante 
ed, and the congress was installed according to the provlsion^lj^f 
tlie constitution. '^’ranquilUty, however, has not been rcstore4* 
The slab s (^f Jalisco, Zacatecas, and San Luis Potosi, pur|K)se 
to form a confederation to protect their state rights: Yucatan per- 
sists in sejiarating from the tJnion if a centr^Torm df goynrp- 
ment be not established. Jn Durango, and Sphdra, and Siasjpa, 
the parties that divide the country are about to appeal to ar^s ; 
some of the partisans of Guerrero are already in the field, 
the array, unpaid, and always ready t6,r,evoIt, may be sho)®y 
expected to proclaim some new j^lan, and carry into cifeet hy 
force. Wc know that the party who succeeded against Guer- 
rero are still anxious to establish a central government^ cer- 
tainly better suited to n^intain the^, power of an oligarchyr^iim 
a federal republic, vs’hich, |ven Mr, Ward admits, has produced 
extraordiHary and heneficiil effects,* etipedally in the states dis- 
tant from the capital Wc believe that ^ a central governmi|ht 
would lead to tyranny, and although we should d^ploli^ the 
dissolution of the confederacy, we would prefer .separate 
small confederacies, to the consol idatio*n of pO^^er in the hani^s 
of some military despot. In fact, some of tlife most poyer^I** 
states are prepared to take that step, rather -than submit 
change. • 

Mr. W^d is exceedingly alarmed ft, projects -of 
the United States, and talks about a Ijoim did 41 mortgage of 
state of Texas, as if such a project realljr wited. He 
VOL. VII. — JSO. 14. 60 
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With regard to Texas, it is now seven years since the design of appippriat- 
ing to llicinsclvcs that fertile province, and tlnis extending their frontier to the 
Ilio Bravo Del Norte, was first aUril)uted to llic ITnited States; nor h^vc tlje 
Escoceses licsitatcd, since Mr. roinsett’s arrival in Mexico, to ascribe to ail ardent 
wish on his part to secure this prize, the share which he lias takcui, or is thought 
to have taken, in the intestine divisions of the republic. It is not for me to de- 
termine in how iar this supposition is just ; but it would derive a certain degree 
of plausibility, to say the lea<5t, from the confirmation of the present report, 
should the loan, and the terms upon which it is offered, prove to lie correct. 
The amount is said to be twelve millions of dollars, for the repayment of winch 
the province is to serve as a pledge. We arc not informed what security tlic 
United States propose for the restoration of the territory, in the event of the 
, money being repaid; but when we reflect upon the perseverance and assiduity, 
with which, since the acquisition of the Floridas, tlieir establisliments have been 
pushed in a south-westerly direction, roads having been traced, and canals ojkii- 
^^d, in such a manner as to admit of their being prolonged at once, should an 
extension of territory render it advisable, — ^tliose least disposed to question the 
good faith of nations, will find reason to suspect, that possession, if once obtain- 
ed, will not easily be relinquished. Whether fiuerrero will yield to the tempta- 
tion, or resist it as his predecessors have done,* must be for some time matter of 
conjecture. To European nations the subject is not an indifferent one ; for tlie 
vicinity of Texas to New-Orleans, with the numerous bays and rivers upon its 
coast, would enable the United States to organize there a system of jnivatecr- 
ing, which, in the event of a war, would eflectually close the ports of Tampico 
and Vera Cruz, to any commercial communication not made under the American 
flag. To those who have formed the ideas which 1 entertain of the futnre im- 
portance of Mexico to Europe, it may seem questionable, whether an event 
cidculated to place the access to her principal harbours so immediately under 
tliC command of a rival American power, is not deserving of attention.** 

Now, the whole of these conjectures and surmises, which, we 
suppose, are intended to impeach the good faith of 6ur govern- 
ment, are utterly unfounded, and the assertion contained in tlic 
note is erftircly (Intrue. As this treaty was concluded while Mr. 
Ward was in Mexico, he ought to have been beltei' informed, 
both as to the provisions of the treaty and the causes of its re- 
jection. The history here given of the proposed loan is so ab- 
surd and incredible, that vve are astonished any man of ordinary 
understanding e^ould have recorded it ; pnd, we are compelled 
to believe, that Mr. Ward was led to mention it, in order to find 
occasion to speak of the ambitious projects of our government, 
and to introduce some insinuations against its good faith. When 
he says that it is matter of conjecture “ whether Guerrero will 
resist the temptation as his predecewors have done,’’ be takes 
it for granted that such offers have been made ; and although he 
qualifies the assertion in his note, by affirming that a large sum 
is said to have been offered to Iturbide, the text is totally unjus- 
ti fiable : it contains charges against the government of the United 
, ^^atate% which a moment’s reflection ought to have convinced any 
> man at all acquainted with the nature of our institutions, and 

■ ^ • “Alaiw sum S said to have been offered to Iturbide, in return-fora conccs- 

' ’ 'An the kind now contemplated ( and, during Victoria’s presidency, the com- 
^^'apHfonl treaty witli the ^nited States has been twice thrown out, because it 
stipulations connected tfidi the question of boundaries, which were 
I^IpWridl by the senate as inadmissible.” 
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not b||indecl by prcju(l\cc, were as improbable as tliey are un- 
founefcd and untrue. Every negotiation entered into by j,lie Unit* 
ed SUtes must be open and above board ; no secret service mo- 
ney is allowed to the executive ; and no president would author- 
iza^a minister to make loans, or to purchase provinces, without 
ttie consent of congress. The European nations may rest satis- 
fied, until they see negotiations openly commenced on that sub- 
ject. No offer ever was made to Iturbide, or to any of the pre- 
decessors of Guerrero; nor did Mr. Poinsett, during his resi 
dence in Mexico, ever propose the mortgage or the cession of 
Texas to the United States. 

It is astonishing how credulous the agents of European pow- 
ers showed themselves in Mexico ; we are obliged to attributes 
their conduct at that court to excessive cullibility, and to com- 
pliment thei^ hearts at the expense of their heads ; for, it appears 
to us impossible that honourable men should have taken the part 
they did against Mr. Poinsett, unless they thought he had acted 
in opposition to the in^fei^sts of the nation tl\cy represented, or 
even under that conviction, have given currency to reports 
which they disbelieved. United intimately with the oligarchy 
which governed Mexico on Mr. Poinsett^s arrival there, they 
considered themselves aggrieved because that gentleman c<^- 
muned with the popular party : wedded to monarchical institu- 
tions, they regarded Mr. PoinsetPs exhortations to his friends 
to maintain inviolate their republican government, as the best 
calculated to secure the liberties and promote the happiness 
of the people, in the light of an attack upofi the ftiterests of 
Eurojie, and aimed at the influence they thought the older na- 
tions ought to exercise in the new American states. Having, in 
common with their friends in Mexico, a great contempt for the 
talents and acquirements of the popular party, and equally ig- 
norant of the operation of the form of government existing in 
that country — they, too, attributed the success of the republicans 
to the secret agency of the envoy of the United States ; they 
lent a ready ear to all that was told them to his disadvantage, 
and reported to their courts as facts, the hilsohoods and calum- 
nies which had no foundation but the malevolence of the defeat- 
ed faction. 

Wc will state to our readers some of the measures resorted 
to, in order to injure Mr. Poinsett, by the party with which 
the European agents were so intimafely united as to induce a 
belief, that they, at least, approved their conduct. — Tljgy 
sought to render him odious to the Spanish residents, by report , 
ing that he had spoken of them with great acrimony, and ad- 
vised their banishment from the country; — which was utterly 
false. Mr. Poinsett was aware, that the Spaniards established • 
Mexico have been active agents in all the. political changes thfft • 
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country has mulcrfijone for many years past, even prior the 
revoluticn ; for th(‘y hail not only awed the Oreoles into jVallent 
submission, l)nt controlled even tlu‘ viceroys. They had\subse- 
cjuently united tlunnselves with llie aristocracy of the country, 
and taken a prominent part in llie civil dissensions of M('xic(*. — 
They became exceed inij^ly liostili^ to ]\lr. lh)insett, certainly with- 
out any cause, for it is well known that he exU-nded to thenn all 
the protectiijn his jniblic situation cmabU’d liim to do. Tlu'V re- 
ported him to be* the Inxid of a «;r(‘at ])ai-lv, and accused him of 
exerting his influence to tlirow th(‘ country Into conlusion, in' 
order to clieck its rising greatness and prosja rity, iiccanse they 
were incompatible with the welfare of liis own, and circmlaled 
‘Such extraordinary stories of his magic and inyMerioiis inflmmee, 
that the country j)eople devoutly crossed themselv(‘s when tin;y 
heard his name. When the Friar Anuias, with a ’ingular mix- 
ture of madness and folly, disclosed his plot, they songlit to in- 
duce him to accuse jSlr. Poinsett of h(‘iii^ llic clii(*r conspirator, 
and of having gi^n him the plans ; dfhn the So/, tlie organ of 
that party, s(*nt forth daily paragraphs, to prepan* the public 
mind to receive and believe this ac(‘nsation. The ])Oor friar ac- 
tudly meditated tin's horrible act of treachery; he was told it 
might save his life; but upon finding he could not lio])e for mercy 
uii^ss he should substantiate his charges, he desisted from mak- 
ing them, to the great disappointment of all the hono,ural>le men 
who were concerned in this transaction, Ihdbre lie was led to 


exC^tionj^he sent a message to Mr. Poinsett, to intreat his for- 
giveness for liaving entertained so infamous a design. We liave 
seen the testimony of this fact in writing, signed by the person 
who was employed on this occasion by that wretclu'd man! They 
reported him to be concerned in every schenu* that was devised, 
cither in favour of liberal princijiles, or to rcjstore the country 
yoke of Spain, When the revolutifm of December, 182 H, 
toph place, it was said that Mr. Poinsett liad concealed in his 
house the principal conspirator, and althongli hotli the attack and 
defence were conducted in the most bungling manner, as the 
foi^mer was crowned with success, they imputed the direction to 
him. When the Spaniards invaded the country, an attempt was 
mside to persuade the people that the expedition was composed 
of Americans, called into Mexico by Mr, Poinsett. 'J'his asscr- 
tiou was actually made in^congress, when the motion was brought 
Jbrward to expel him from the country. When it was ascertained 
p th^t thn expedition really consisted of Spaniards, they declared, 
witli equal effrontery, that Mr. Poinsett was an emissary of Fer- 
ry /dinand VII., krifiwn to be well paid by him, and that he had invit- 
'j*d his sovereign to invade the Mexican territory. When Mr. Obre- 




cemmitted suicid© at Washington, they did not hesitate to ac- 
the government of the United States of having assassinated 
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him, ;j|nd said they had ,bcon instigated to commit the murder of 
the Aicxlcan minister by Mr. Poinsett. — In short, IherQ was no- 
thing t>oo extravagant or iniprohahle for them to re])ort, or their 
partisans to creel it. Such was th(^ extreme ignorance of one por- 
lioii of some of the stattj legislatures, and the malevolence * of 
others, that they actually embodied these absurdities in solemn 
manifestoes, and ]juhrished lliem to the world. They were an- 
vSwered satisfactorily h}^ Mr. I^oinselt in a formal examinat/ion ; 
and to tliose puWic documents wc refer our readers, for a fur- 
'ther knowledge of this most foul and infamous persecution. 


Art. IX. — Quadra Esfadislicn de la filempre fiel Isla de Cuba 
rorrvspondioile a I auode 1827 \ form a do por una Comision 
de Gtfes y ofciales^ de or den y haxo la direccion del 
lentisimo Senor Capiian. General Don Francisco Dionisio 
Jives ; prccedido de vna del^cripcion. Historical Fisica^ Geo-- 
y:rap/iira^ y aeompanada de cuantas noias son conducien'fes 
para la ilustracion del Cuadra, Habana: 1829, 

Sialistical accouiil of Ike ei^er faithful Island of Cttbayfdf^e 
ye(tr 1827; prepared by a commission of military and 
officers^ py orchr and under the direction of the Most Excel- 
lent Captain General Don Francisco Dionisio Jives; ^pre- 
ceded by an Historical, Physical, and Geogra^hied^f de- 
scription, and accompanied by such notes as are required 
for Us perfect understanding, Havana: 1829. Folio: pp, 90, 
wdth tables. 

‘Hi 

The age in which we live has been fertile in changes, 
ing not only the physical, but also the moral, condition of 
In vain would wc close our eyes to this truth ; it brealcs ^on 
us from all parts, and evinces in a manner too plain to be oirer- 
looked, the new direction which the world has taken ; no longer, 
giving a free range to the imagination, can man roam at 
through the wide fields of fanc}’^ ; he is soon recalled to realities.- — 
to fact-s, by the all-powerful influence of public opinion. Thut 
this change, if kept within the bounds of moderation, will, be 
productive of good, cannot be doubted ; while itds equally 
tain, that if not restricted within due fimits, it will deprivef hinj^ 
of the exertions of some of his most valuable faculties, in 
a manner, depose him from the high standing' assigned to him by , 
his Maker, as a reasoning, reflecting, and imagflnative being* ' 
No greater proof of this change can be seen, than in the pront* 
ness of our species, at this day, to the sturfy of statistic9,^whiei&.;* 
may be termed a new pursuit, and which' is, or, at 
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to be made the foundation of political economy — a scienci, con- 
cerning .which all descant, though few, perhaps, understc^d its 
real object, and still fewer can agree upon its lirst principles. 
We are the more struck with the change, when wo sec it ex- 
tending itself to those whom we s]}ould have supposed ta !«; 
the very last to be affected by it. When wc; reflect upon the dark 
veil with which the Spanish government has been wont to con- 
ceal its politics — when we remember the jealous care witli which 
it has for ages wrapped in obscurily and silence the internal con- 
dition and resources of its colonies, wc cannot .bul be slruck- 
with surprise and pleasure at seeing this policy abandoned, and 
tiie whole wealth and situation of the island ofthilia revealed to 
'vifl in a detailed account, stamped with all the auUiority of an of- 
ficial document. 

The work, the title of which wc have prefixed t^ lliis article, 
bears on its face every mark of authenticity. It is stated to he 
the result of an official investigation, undertaken by order of the 
veiy able and intelligent gentleman, who, in the capacity ol 
Captain General, has, for seven years past, superintended the af- 
fWTCi of that colony. Don Francisco Dionisio Vives is advan- 
tageously remembered in this country, where he resided for a 
c<H|siderable time, as minister from the king of Spain ; during 
wlilch time, his conduct was such as to create, among all t hose who 
hiidlhe opportunity of knowing him, a high respect for his ta- 
leO)!^ a®d a lively interest in his future career. In the ycai 
he was appointed to his present situation, which, how* 
he reached only in 1823. On his arrival, he found the co- 
lohyin the most critical condition, and soon satislied hinisell 
that it required a thorough knowledge of tlie resources of (he 
isljUld,. and of its actual situation, to save it from impending 
and to secure it, in a military point of view, against all 
colitiiigencies. The orders whicli he immediately issued for (he 
C(dUbctibn of materials in relation to this sulijcct, were attended 
wfifi very unsatisfactory results ; and when an attempt was made, 
in 1825, to collate them, they were found to exhibit a sketch of 
tl|e island too meager, and too uncertain to be useful. Not dis- 
cd|{^;tged by this partial failure, he aj:q)ointed, in April of that 
a committee of military and civil officers, with instruc- 
ts^ to travd over the island, and collect, by their own personal 
ihll^MStion, all the observations necessary for a complete statisti- 
jca&tbpographical, and descriptive account of Cuba. 

execution of these duties they experienced great diffi- 
- cuHtes, both physical and moral, having to contend with much 
and opp^ition on the part of the inhabitants, who, be- 
unused to similar inquiries, first attached to them sinister 
"•’IIHiitives, and were mpre frequently willing to mislead, than to 
liplillt tile commissioners. With patience and long suffering they 
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howcTOr succeeded in overcoming ihcvSc obstacles, and at last 
conclilled their investigations to their satisfaction. TJie mate- 
rials, thus obtained, were placed in the hands of a committee 
of three {)crsons, from their own number, to whom we arc in- 
dcl:iicd for this valuable addition to our knowledge of Cuba, 
The work was compiled under the immediate direction of the 
Cmitain-general ; it may therefore be considered as an oflBcial 
paper, and is entitled to the liighcst confidence ; sipce, as 
lar IIS il goes, it betrays no disposition to exaggeration or con- 
cealment. Facts are stated with due order and precision ; but 
there are some ])oiiits on wliicli the authors are silent ; not 
from ignorance, hut probably, as wc infer, from a justifiable de- 
gree of prudence, on the part of the authorities of the islands 
Thus it gives us no insight into its military condition ; nor does 
the census indicate, as preceding ones have done, the number of 
troops in Cuoa. Wc might also wish for more detailed inform- 
ation on the subject of its finances, its sources of revenue, and 
on the objects of its disbursements ; topics which arc dismissed 
in a few lines. Nor is it quite Satisfactory in relation to the ci- 
vil and judicial administration ; but, in the actual condition, of 
Cuba, and with its present form of government, it is not a 
ter of surprise that information on these points should be im- 
pressed ; and wc have too much reason to be grateful for 
is given to us, to permit ourselves to repine at what is tvithh^ld. 
We arc informed by the authors that a map of the island is in 
preparation ; and that it will be founded upo» new and ei^en- 
sive observations, and a careful comparison of those iflade by all 
preceding astronomers or geographers. Such a work is much 
wanted. When we bear in mind the great debt which we owe 
to the Spanish navy for the scientific researches it has ,at all 
times made, we arc led to anticipate, that this map w'ill relive 
the doubts which rcixviin as to many of the points on the S&kst 
of Cuba, a knowledge which can be to no nation so valua^l? as 
to our own, whose already extensive trade with that islSBind is 
increasing every year. 

The authors refer, for more ample accounts, to Baron Ifum- 
boldCs Political Essay on the Island of Cuba, ^^from whose te- 
spectable work they have taken all that could be adapted to ^\r 
concise description, and which was not in opposition to 
correct data relating to the geography and topography pf ihe 
country.’^ In the following pages, wc? purpose to lay before our 
readers an abstract of the information which we have ^thereef* 
from a close perusal of this work, as well as from inquiries of 
persons conversant with the present conditioniof the colony ^ * 

We need scarcely state that Cuba is the westernmost ojF 
leeward group ; while, at the same time| it is the largest, 
most interesting at this day, and, from ita peculiar positidn, 
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most commanding island in the West India arehI])(day-o. It 
stretchc^ in an E. vS. E. direction, from long. If) ', t j long, 

7S^ 39' 15" west of the Cadiz meridian, (cuiTC'sponding ,^o 74^ 
3' 45" and oii' 15" west from (ln‘en\\ ) * ami from lat. 
19*^ 48’ 30", to 23^ 13’ 45" north ; its extreme points hcniiir u, 
the north, the point of Ilicaeos : to llni (‘asl, tlu‘ ])oiiit of Ma\ zj ; 
to the south, English ])()int; and to tlu‘ wt‘sl, Cajx'. San Antonio. 
Its tota^lenglh is thoH^fore lO"’ 53' 30", which, in tliat latitude, 
corresponds to (i()5 miles; its total hreadtli is 3’’ 24' 15" of latitude, 
corresponding to 201 miles; hut, its form is so irregular, that itf> 
' breadth from north to south no where cxciaais 1 17 miii‘s,aiul some- 
times fallvS short of 30 miles ; without imduding (‘very irregula- 
«vity of its shores, its periphery exceeds 570 leagm^s. 4'h(‘ area 
of the island, properly speaking, is 31,4()8 s([uare miles; to 
which may be added 13302 square miles for the are^i of tiie keys 
and islands attached to it; giving an aggregate superheies of 
nearly 33,000 square miles. 

Its ahores are for the most part dangerous, and diflicnlt of ap- 
proach, being genefflly surrounded by a chain of kt'ys, of reefs, 
ai^ of shoals, which, to the inexperienced mariner, are subjects of 
gr^at apprehension ; but, between these keys there are safe chan- 
known to the practised pilot, and which have too often been 
tl|i^ku||^ng places of daring smugglers and blood-thirsty ])irates, 
In'Udditioh to the port of Havana, one of the finest in the world, 
many safe and capacious harbours, which niay aliin* a 
become tllKJ seats of cxtejjsive commerce. The coast is 
gti^imlly Sow and swampy ; but, on some points of the island, 
itffrbigh and bold, offering to navigators many good landmarks. 
In some places, the shores jjresent fine sandy beaches. The 
safesCnavigatiort on the coast of Cuba, is said to be h(4ween the 
po|lif of Mariel and the bay of Matan/as to the north; and hc- 
Cape Maiase and Cape Cruz to the<^ south ; also, the part 
ed^sed by the bay of Xagua, on the southern shore. The best 
hiirooUrs are Bahia-Honda, Havana, Matanzas, Cabanas, Mariei, 
and Nuevitas, on the north side of the island, and Santiago de 
Guantanamo, (Cumberland,) and the bay of Xagua, on 
side. Besides these, there are many other ports that 
p{i|pise to become very ittiportant in a commercial point of 
soon as the popu}a.ti6n shall have' extended into their 
n^ pb ourhood. 

;|^js old principle of tiie Spanish government, now nearlj’-, 

, *tf ^uite exploded, was calculated to retard very much the 
,'nro^rrty of the island. It was at one time the favourite po- 
the count of Spain, to restrict the trade to two or three 
on the coast, such as Havana, Santiago de Cuba, and Tri- 

2 ^ 5r 45" east^to 8^ 00' 45" west of the Washington meridian. 
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nidad,/the result of which was, that tlie whole population clus- 
tered ^'ound these points, neglecting the rest of the isknd, and 
allowi.ig some of the finest land to lay waste for ages. By open- 
ing new ports, a great extension has been given to agriculture, 
ancWconscquently to commerce. Few, if any, districts of equal 
surface are so happily situated for the exportation of the sur- 
plus produce of agriculture ; since it is a long and narrow strip 
of land, with fine seaports on both sides. But if, by the blind 
policy of their rulers, the colonists are compelled, as they were 
of old, to carry tlieir bulky produce by land to one or other of 
the extremities of the island, over very bad roads, and across 
high and steep mountain ridges, it follows of course that none 
hut tliosc situated in the vicinity of those seaports can prosperr 
By the opening of the port of Matanzas, for instance, a large 
and valuaide Jtract of country has become settled by an active, 
industrious, and intelligent population, who are introducing 
many improvements from the United States, and who arc likely 
to make that neighbourhood the garden of Cuba. Yet, twenty 
3 X‘ars ago, it was a waste ,• and\he city, which in 1827 contain- 
ed nearly 15,000 inhabitants, was known only as the location 
of a few mud or reed huts, tenanted by the most wretched po- 
pulation. 

Taken in its general aspect, this island exhibits a ridge ruti- 
ning from t^ic neighbourhood of the Cape of San Antonio, in a 
curved line, with a general E. S. E, direction, and approaching 
nearer to the northern than to the southern shofc ; it Js to this 
circumstance that the island owes its convex form on the north 
side. This main ridge is generally covered with a fine vegeta- 
tion, and a fertile soil, except on its highest points, where it be- 
comes arid and bare of trees. Its altitude is seldom very great. 
In the western part, the highest elevation is that of the ‘‘Pan 
of (ruaijabon,^’ which "does not exceed 1900 feet. The pan pf 
Matanzas, a well known landmark for navigators on the north- 
ern coast, is only about 1265 feet high ; but there is a parallel 
ridge running along the southern shore, back of the port of 
nidad, and dividing it from the fertile district of the Espk^tu 
Santo. This attains in some points a much greater height, aa;at 
tlie Peak of Potrerillo, which is suppbsed to be but very little 
inferior to that of Tarquino, (the loftiest on the island,) who^ 
height has been ascertained to be 7700 feet above the levd of tlbe 
ocean. The highest ridge is that which approaches the sea shote 
at the south-east extremity of the island, extending fron#Cape 
Cruz to Cumberland bay. It is a bold range of primitiv^e rocks, 
abounding in the wildest and most picturesqu^ scenery ; pro||C^ 
senting many spots which have seldom if ever been visited by. 
civilized man, and affording, in the deep indentations which 
waves of the ocean have worn into it, soiiie of the most 
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haunts of the pirates who infest that coast It is hclievod, that 
from thc«sunimit of the hie;hest peaks on this southernmost f icha;e, 
the Blue Mountains of ,lamaica have been seen on clear dayj^. 
The northern slope of this ridi2;o is far more accessible, and pre- 
sents in many places a rich soil, and good situations for planta- 
tions. 

Besides the principal mountains \vc have described, there 
are others extending across the island in various ])laces, and 
which may be considered as spurs of the main ridges. 

In their description, our authors bestow more attention than 
the subject deserves, upon what they are pleased to call the rivers 
in the island. From their own account, liowevnn*, it apj)ears, 
I'hat these arc but short mountain torrents, running with great, 
force, liable to frequent and great accessions during the rainy 
season, and producing, sometimes, very serious injury to the jnx)- 
petty over wliich they pass. This occurs principally in the. tine 
valley watered by the torrents of Ay and Hanabanilla ; wiien' a 
highly fertile piece jpjT meadow land hasbeen abandoned, on account 
of the great losses of cattle occasioned by sudden inundations. 
These torrents occasion very fine water-falls, some of which an* 
said to exceed three hundred feet in height. It is prol)al)le, that 
during the dry season, they dwindle into insignificance; l)ut 
their appearance cannot fail being majestic in the highest dt'- 
gree, when the torrent is swollen by the heavy and almost coi^- 
tinued rains, that fall at certain seasons of the year, within tltc 
tropica, ^ 

' 'Ae regards the soil and fertility of Cuba, they vary much ac- 
cording to localities. The summits of the mountains, especially 
on the high ridges, are rocky, bare of earth and of vegetation ; 
offering no inducement to the agriculturist A large proportion of 
the sea coast being low, swampy, and overflowed during the great- 
er part of the year, is equally unfit forc»agricuIture, Such arc 
chiefly the south-western and the north-eastern parts of the isl- 
and* In some of these low groundsy'liowever, tobacco has been 
raped with great success. But at an intermediate elevation, be- 
tlylen the swampy and the arid region, there are upon the 
of the hillay very extensive tracts of the richest and most 

S ductive lands, watered by numberless brooks that descend 
n the mountain fops ; and affording sufficient inclination for 
dtaifiing the water. These are the districts in which the finest 
and coffee plantations have been established. It is, how- 
e^r>ijWorthy of observation, that it is only where the slope 
is gentle, that these estates are secure against injury, resulting 
l^lrem very heafy rains. We are informed, in Dr. Abbott^s \cX- 
from Cuba, that many of the industrious colonists who pass- 
over from Santo cDommgo to Cuba, at the time of the dis- 
Ull^iWeerin the former island, experienced very severe disap- 
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pointmcnts, from having settled upon steep acclivities. We are 
told that they found, on the sides of the mountains, pavdcilkrly 
tliose ll)f San Salvador, spots of land, the soil of which resem- 
bled that upon which they had cultivated colToc in their own 
island; then' they cstahlished themselves, under the impression 
that momilain air was necessary to the culture of coltee : but 
llH'y very generally lost their property in the experiment, as 


the rains soon washed the soil from their trees, leaving the roots 
above ground. It was on table-land that they planted in St. 
Domingo, vhere they w’cre not liable to the same misfortune. 
In another place, the same writer observes: — 


‘‘I’he hills were sometimes extended on a long level, like the roof of a house, 
and top and sides covered witli coffee and plantain. Sometimes they presented 
it naked and sterile appearance ; and this was almost always the case, where 
the soil was not^ound to its native spot, by being imbedded in stones. Such 
hpots, as the eye wandered over the diversified prospect, were readily recognis- 
ed, as constituting the estates formed by the Frbnch emigrants from St. Domin- 
go, w'liicli tlic floods from the higher grounds had stripped of soil, leaving tiie 
coflbe to perish ; but where tlie slopes were stony^^e soil was mostly pre- 
served, and the coffee estate in fine orde#^” — {AbhoW$ W^tb from Cuba, p, 178.) 


Tlie climate is one of the most delightful known, and is ad- 
mirably adapted to the growth of a great variety of plants. The 
island being witliin the tropics, it is of course suitable to the cul- 
ture of all those products that require much heat, while its insu- 
lar characit^' sccurcjs to it refreshing seabreezjes, that keep the tem- 
perature down at a moderate degree. This circumstance, however, 

< \j)osos it to frequent variations of temperature,^ which^ although 
much less extensive than those experienced in our more northern 
rlimalc, arc very keenly felt by the inhabitants. It is a remark 
wliich such of our readers as have visited sputhern countries will 
readily adopt, that a long residence in them renders the sensa- 
tions of heat and cold much more acute than they arc in those 
wlio reside only in more temperate latitudes. In Cuba, the high- 
est degree of heat, ever noted was 95*^; the lowest 40° But 
these are accidents very seldom observed, and perhaps never 
have both extremes been felt on the same point of the island. 
The mean temperature of the warmest months, (July and Alt* 
gust,) varies from 82° to 85° ; that- of the coldest months, (De- 
cember and January,) is 63°, During the summer, the air is coU- 
siantly refreshed by a fine sea breeze, but the most delightful 
temperature is undoubtedl)^ during tljo dry season, when the 
diurnal variations of the thermometer aro very trifling. It has 
been recorded as an extraordinary fact, and as far as ojjserva- 
tions have been made, a solitary one, that a change of 16° once ^ 
took place in the course of three hours. It was4n April, 1804j^“j| 
when the mercury rapidly fell from 90° to 74°. 

Snow has never been known to fall in island, not even 
its most lofty peaks ; but upon these, very heavy dews, almosVll^ 
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the state of congelation, have been experienced. Ice, of the 
thickness of a few lines, was observed in January, 1801, in Ihe 
neighbourhood of Havana, at an elevalion of 350 feet ahofe tlie 
level of the sea ; this was ])receded by several weeks of a stormy 
north wind, blowing down the continent of America ; a similar 
observation was made in Hecemher, 1812. In south-westerly 
storms, hail is occasionally experienced on the coast, but vefy 
seldom in the interior of the island. Hurricanes are rare, much 
more so than in tlie windward islands. With all these acci- 
dents of temperature, the crops arc never affi'cted by the degree' 
of cold, even by the most severe that has ever been experienced ; 
but they vary much, according to tlie period at which the rains 
dbmmence, and to their abundance. We have heard of instances, 
when the accidental fall of rain upon one estate has produced 
an abundant coffee crop ; while another plantation, s-’milarly situ- 
ated in every other respect, and belonging to the same owner, 
from the want of the shower at that particular time, did not yield 
suf^ient produce l|p>ay its expenses. It is believed, that the 
droughts arc beconirog more frequent and more severe. The isl- 
and suffered much from this cause in the years 1821, 1S23, and 
1826, during which, in some places, from one fourth to one half of 
the -cattle perished. The authors of the Statistical Essay seem dis- 
posed ta attribute these more frequent droughts to the clearing 
of the timber within the late years. „ 

Earthquakes are not frequent in Cuba, though some very se- 
vere 8hoc}c5 are .known to have been felt at remote intervals ; 
the latest of any note was in July, 1826. 

The divisions of the island are treated of under five different 
heads— ecclesiastical, civil, military, financial, and maritime ; and 
as the limits of each appear rather undefined, we apprehend lhaf 
ft^uent conflicts of jurisdiction are likely to arise. This we 
know to be a common oceurrence in all Spanish countries. In 
such an event, there' is every reason to" fear, in a government 
thus constituted, that, whenever religion is not affected, the mi- 
lit^ authorities will coerce all others ; or where the matter 
of sufficient moment to justify a resort to a higher de- 
ciiwn, the appeal made to the mother country is, from the want 
of till fixed principtes, d^idefl in favour of him who happens to 
at the time, most influence at court The jealousy which 
thn kings of Spain have 4ways entertained of their viceroys and 
gc^emors at a distance, has prevented them from delegating to 
the power required to ensure harmony and discipline 
|L ntoong their subalterns. Much light has lately been thrown upon 
^||his subject, by tft'e publication of ^an and Ulloa’s Secret Reports, 
the history of Spanish America is filled with instances of it 
its origin in the crafty and cold hearted policy of Ferdi- 
whom not even the generous sympathy of Isabella could 
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pcrsuacte into kindness to Columbus. That great man, whose 
enthul^iastic mind conceived, and whose unshaken firmpess exe- 
cuted ^the boldest project that ever was devised by morta/s, was 
himself the first victim to this cruel jiolicy ; his last moments 
we^e embittered by it, and he bequeathed to his brothers and 
sons a sad le«;acy. The posthumous praise which has been so 
larj 2 ;cly meted out to him by an admiring world, has had no ef- 
fect in persuading the successors of his persecutor to renounce a 
policy, as unprofitable as it is unjust. Circumstances have, how- 
ever, wrought a partial change; the councils of Spain are now 
no longer able to direct, with so tyrannical a sway, the course to • 
be pursued by their servants abroad, they feel that they are, in 
a manner, bound to conciliate them ; and accordingly the present 
Captain general of Cuba has had it in his power to disregard or- 
ders, and to^^pursue schemes, the very thought of which, thirty 
years ago, would have been interpreted into treason. Of her vast 
j)ossessions in both Indies, Spain retains now but two small isl- 
ands ; and these she must treat with discr^on and kindness, if 
she wishes to keep them within their allegiance. Cuba has, so 
far, it is true, manifested a very kindly feeling to the mother 
country ; to whom, in her old age, she repays, with filial care, 
the protection and support she formerly received ; reminding us 
of the beautiful self-devotion of the Roman daughter, that mMis- 
tered, from her own breast, to Uie support of an aged and culpa- 
ble parent. 

Returning to the divisions of Cuba, it will suffice to state, that 
for religious purposes, it is classed into tw6 dioceses, one of 
which is governed by the archbishop of Santiago dc Cuba, the 
other by the bishop of Havana ; — for civil purposes it is divided 
into two provinces, that of Havana, which includes one hundred 
and thirty-eight districts, and that of Cuba, which contains forty. 

It is singular, that tlie civil pipvinces do not correspond witli 
the dioceses ; while the limit between the latter appears well 
defined, that between the provinces is less certain ; but from 
the best accounts, it is believed to run along an irregular line 
from the Bay of Nue vitas on the north side of the island, l^i|he 
estuary of the Sevilla on the south coast. For military n^a|||rs 
the island is divided into three departments, — ^the eastern, 
Santiago de Cuba for its capital — ^the central, whose metropo- 
lis is Trinidad — and the western, of which, Havana is the com- 
manding gencraPs residence. These departments arc subdivided 
into twenty sections. For purposes of revenue, the col<jpy is^jiii- 
vided into three intendencies, of which one* is co-exiensive 
the province of Santiago ; the other two area included in 
of Havana. The whole of the finances of the army in the r^pl^ ”' 
and are subject to the control of the lutepdant of Havana. 
these divisions were not already sufficiently complicated, 
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has been created of late, under the direction of Admiral La 
Borde, a jiew distribution, into five maritime ])rovinces, of 4hich 
the cities of Havana, Trinidad, San Ju«Tn de Jos Reniedios,t]Vno- 
vitas, and Santiago de Cuba, arc the respective caj>itals — and 
again, these provinces are each sub-divided into a certain num- 
ber of districts. 

Each of these five jurisdictions, the ecclesiastical, civil, militj- 
ry, financial, and maritime, has a set of tribunals of its own, 
with three or four appeals in each to settle all doiditfid ([uestions 
— so that there arc no less than thirty-five difierenl tribunals, he-‘ 
fore which a resident of Cuba may have to ajipear. e am sure 
our readers will excuse us from even attempting to j)cneirate this 
labyrinth of law. 

In all statistical researches, the population of a country is con- 
sidered to be one of the most im])ortant branches of inquiry ; and 
in investigating that of Cuba, we are certainly led to some very 
interesting results. In the course of the last thirty years, it has 
undergone a very considerable increase ; which, when compared 
to the former slow progress, clearly evinces the effects of ame- 
lioration of government in producing improvements in the (‘on- 
dition of a country. Of the aboriginal inhabitants, few, if any, 
vestiges are now to be discovered. No where has the great law 
of nature found a more striking application than here. No where 
do we see it more clearly exemplified, that two races of men, 
the one in a high state of civilization, the otlier in the rude con- 
dition of barbarians, or in the incipient stages of patriarchal life, 
cannot lon^ subsist together voluntarily in the same country. 
TliiSy will not mix and sympathize, but the stronger will neces- 
sarily drive away the weaker party, or hold it in subjection. 
Either the civilized man, if unsupported by the example of num- 
bers of his own society,' retrogrades into the natural condition 
of his new associates, and assimilates himseJf to them ; or else, if 
he he the more powerful, . he will reduce the uncivilized Indian 
into slavery ; or compel him to abandon the haunts of his fathers, 
and tp seek a place of refuge in a new clime> or on distant 
shof^. 

no reason to consider the island of Cuba as having 
be6li Very densely pwpled, the time of its discovery, al- 
though the reports of the earlier travellers, filled with the exag- 
geratwns of that day, represent it as the seat of large and pow- 
er^I natious. However thfs may have been, the indigenous po- 
pulaiion ^bbn melted away before the steel-clad companions of 
ImJ^lambus. Under the baneful effects of oppression, their num- 
were rapidly thinned, and the last remnants of them are 
^i|pH>sed to have embarked in their canoes, and souglit, in Yuca- 
Florida, that in(|^ep^denoe which was denied to them in 
|^p.4»wn land* 
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At the lime of tlic conquest of the island, (A. D. 1511) there 
came Ho tlic colony about three hundred Spaniards. ^Twelve 
yf^ans/iftcrwards, a like number of Africans were lirought over, 
under the specious pretence of working the gold mines of the 
ooi¥itry ; but, in truth, to become hewers of wood and drawers 
of. water for their relentless masters. This was th(‘ foundation 
of African slavery in (hiba. In 1580, the number of inliabilants 
was estimated at aliout 15,000 souls, and in IddO, it had not in- 
creased beyond 40,0o0 — a slow progress, if we consider how 
Mnall the population of the island was, and liow great were its ca- 
])al)ililies in a commercial and agricultural point of view. The first 
r(‘gular census af the colony was taken in 1775, and exhibits a great 
increase, as it had swollen more than four-fold in I/t(le more (hmi 
a century. The population was then rated at 170,o70 souls. The 
island had jj^st before received a considerable accession by the 
arrival of the Spanish residents in Florida, most of whom aban- 
doned tliai country aft(;r its cession to England by the treaty of 
V'ersallk .s. It is from tliis period that we may date the regular 
and rcunarkable progress of this colony. For a long while, it 
had b(‘cn considered inerely as a stopping place on the voyage 
to JNovv-Spain, It was to Cuba that the Spanish adventurers who 
were anxious to settle in the colonies, first directed themselves, 
so as to obtain more precise information touching tlie best course 
to be pursued in Ikcir subsequent speculations. Hence it became 
the resort of a large transient population, that did not attach itself 
to the soil, or make permanent improvements upon it. But her 
history in later days, exhibits a more interesting scenb. The po- 
litical disturbances, which convulsed both Europe and America, 
t(;iul(al lo the prosperity of this colony, which remained faithful 
in its connexion with the mother country throug^i all the vicis- 
situdes of her fate. The establishment of the independence of 
tlic United States waip beneficial to Cuba, by bringing into its 
neighbourhood, a large commercial nation, disposed to take every 
opportunity of trading with the island. Spain soon found her- 
self so much pressed by her European wars, as to be obliged to 
relax a little the reins with which she had, for two and a half Cigsn- 
luries, bridled the colonies. The opening of the port of Hafltbst 
in 1789, and 1791, to foreign vessfBS engaged in the slave trade, 
produced a large addition to her coloured population ; and it is 
painful to reflect^ with what eagerness our citizens entered upon 
this inhuman traflBc. At the same time, the white popal£!Ltion in- 
creased by emigrations from the peninsula and the Cajjjfary isl- 
ands. To these, succeeded still more powerful sources of prqih 
perity. The cession lo France of the Spanteh portion of St" ^ 
Domingo, in 1795, carried many of the old Spanish planters to 
Cuba. The servile war which broke qpt shortly after, in tSNfe 
French colony, and which ended in the expulsion of the'wlSfil^ 
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of the white race from that rich and beautiful island, was very 
8erviceal:)le to Cuba, as it drove to it an industrious and tnler- 
prising population, already experienced in the culture o£ cedo- 
nial produce. The cession of Louisiana to France, and its sub- 
sequent transfer to the United States in 1803, occasioned a fur- 
ther increase of planters. Then followed, in quick succession, 
the war between Spain and France, the occupation of the former 
country by the armies of Napoleon and Wellington, the disturb- 
ances in New-Spain and South America ; the final scqiaration 
from Spain, of the whole of her continental colonies, and finals 
ly, the expulsion of the European Spaniards from TVlcxico, dur- 
ing the last 5 ^ears. All these causes liave tended more or less to 
the gradual, but constant increase of the jiopulation and wealth, 
and to the development of the resources of the colony. Nothing, 
perhaps, has influenced these happy results more<,powerfully, 
than the opening of the ports of the island to foreigners; a mea- 
sure fraught with the deepest wisdom, and the authors of which 
ought to be ranked among the greatest bcneflictors of Cuba. It 
was in the year 1809, that freedom of commerce was first 
granted. 

In the course of fifty-two years, the population has quadrupled ; 
a rate of increase which no other country, similarly situated^ 
has, we believe, ever presented. It is exhibitcil, it is true, to 
the same degree, and on a much larger scale, in the United 
States; where three millions of inhabitants, in 177(), have by 
this, time swollen to about thirteen millions ; but the peculiar 
causes whifch led fo this unprecedented increase among us are too 
w^ll known, to require that we should dwell upon them here. 

The four regular censuses which have been made in Cuba, 
give us.the foltewing results: — 


In 177S, the whole resident population was \70^70 
1791, do. ido. . 272,140 

1817, do. Mo. 551,998 

1827, do. T do. 704,867 

And if to this we add the tr^'^sient population, we have, for 
182'5^, a total of 730,562. Sufiposing it to have increased in a 
sits^ir ratio, it would at prfwnt exceed 800,000 souls. 

It is cUfious to anal5^se,.<Ms aggregate population ; and, the 
memoir before us fortumd^ly gives us the 'means of doing so, 
to a certain extent. We have to regret, however, that it is not 
sufficientl|r Ml, to permit us to examine the important question 
of the xela^ve proportion of inhabitants at the different ages, an 
;,. itfmof ^eat consequence in a country liable to large accessions 
men, imported for purposes of speculation, and who may 
^#Marefore be considered to be the bealthiest of their class, and at 


:ft.|i^od of life equally fr^ from tfce disease/ incident to child- 
infirmities attendant upon age. 
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given from nobler feelings? If the voice of religion, oi'niorali' 
ly, of bumanity, could once be listened to ; if tlie slav^ Inule 
could be irrevocably proscribed in Cuba, then indeed ilnn-e would 
be some hope, that ilie Increase of the wliile race would be sucli 
as to prevent the occurrence of dangers from the ])r(>lilic«ten- 
dcncy of the African race. But while the slaves continue, to 
increase, by the two-fold sources of importation, and natural re- 
production, there Is every reason to {ippreheiul, that the jiro- 
portion which at this day appears to us miatleiulod witli dangcu', 
may soon undergo a fatal change. It would require l(‘ss tlnui 
the revolution of a century, to make the disproportion betweem 
the white and the coloured races in Cuba, equal to wlnit it is at 
^present in the English West India Islands; wlierc daily exj)eri- 
ence teaches us that the danger of another convulsion, similar 
to that of Hayti, is impending — a convulsion wjjich ])rohably 
nothing but the great power of the British government, and cs* 
pecially its naval force, has kept ofl' so long. 

The white population was, in 1775, — 

To the slave population, in the ratio of - - - 1.00 : 0.461 

To the free coloured, do. - - - 1.00 : 0.-IJO 

To the whole coloured, do. ... 1.00:0.78.') 

In 1827, the proportions were as follows : — The white popu- 
lation was — 

To the slave population, in the ratio of • - - 1.00 : 0.922 

To the free coloured, do. ... l.'.JO : 0.:it'2 

To the whole coloured, do. ... 1.00:1.263 

Bat tHere ar^ other considerations which should bo aUcniti>il 
to ; because, although the extent of their influence cannot bo. 
exactly calculated, it is evident that it must be very great. 

First, that of the proportion of the sexes as it now exists in 
Cuba. We find, that while in the white race the males are to Uie 
females as 8 : 7 ; in the slaves they arenas 9 : 5. So tliat tliorc 
is a much larger proportion of the stronger sex in the oppressed 
class. While the whole slave, is to the whole free pojmlation, 
in tile ratio of 9 : 10, the male slaves are to the male white as 
9' 1 8 ; and the female slaves to the female white, only as 5 : 7. 
Were our tables more detailed, we could show a still more pain- 
ful View of the subject : for, we.sbould see, that while in the 
w^e population the pre^ortion of ages is aWt the same as all 
(i^'tne world, with petiiaps a somewhat larger number of chil- 
drien, that of the slaves presents a great disproportion in children, 
and an unusual number of adults ; that is to s^y, of hardy, ablc- 
bodieb, labouring men, who, in a mere ettcounter of force, would 
have a vast advantage. This is, however, fortunately, altogether 
compensated at present, by the advantages of greater intelli- 
Mnce, education, and use of arms, on the part of the whites, 
ilptnild we establish ' safe calculations upon the imperfect data 
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which fiave come to our hands, we would venture to state, 
festridling; our examination to males hot ween the ages of figllteen 
and sixty, the proportion of slaves to whites is as 3 to 2. All 
wlio have had an opportunity of visiting the estates on the island, 
of tJiiha, bear witnc.ss to the great disproportion hetweea the 
children and adult slaves. Dr. Abbott, one of the latest travel- 
lers in that island, and who extended his observations into the 
inferior (at least of the western department,) makes the follow- 
ing remarks on the slaves : — 

“ A lurge proportion of the slave population is from Africa, for there Is a de- 
cided preference j^iven to African, over Creole negroes ; and population was • 
not much encouraged before the importation was prohibited and embarrassed, 
indeed it was the .policy of sugar planters to purchase males alone ; and they 
we re not allowed wives off of the estate ; therefore they were wholly denied a 
])rivllcgc, oven more eagerly coveted by blacks than whites, and were condemn- 
ed to monkish celibacy, — or tlmt whicli was very much worse. A policy so bar- 
baious has l)ecn*abatuIoned by most, but it is retained by some, and even by 
coOee ])lanter.s, where the labour is comparatively light, either excluding females 
from the c.stale, or locking up the sexes in separate buildings. But since the 
convention Ijctwccn Spain and England, by which the slave trade on the coast 
i'^ made ])enal, the price of female slavey, in Cuba, has considerably risen ; and 
il is evident, that tlie difficulty and danger of obtaining them from the coast, 
though it docs not prevent the attempt, and the attempt is sometimes success- 
ful, is, and will be attended witli circumstances of considerable alleviation to the 
condition of the slaves, especially the feiiialc Letters from 
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All the facts and observations which we have laid before our 
readers, arcpfounded u pon the rcguhnr enumerations that have been 
made at different times, but especially upon that of 1837* We 
read, in Dr. Abbott’s Letters, some very sensible regnarks on 
tlie sulyect of population, which we think it well to lay before 
our readers, because no person, at all acquainted with the feel- 
ings prevalent in Spanish colonies, can doubt that there is always 
a tendency to underrate the population in a census. This feeling 
pervades all classes of society, except, perhaps, the very highest, 
and it is easily accounftjd for. We think it probable, that down 
to the establishment of our government, no census was ever un- 
deiiakcn, by any rulers, with purely disinterested views— unless 
it be the Mosaic census of the ‘^congregation of the children of 
Israel,” mentioned in the Book of Numbers. The object of 
every other census has probably been the gratification of the pride 
or ambition of the rulers, or flie desire of ascertaining how far 
the people could endure the imposition of new burdens 
It required very little shrewdness on the part of fhe pwpie to 
discover this; and their efforts to protect themselves against the 
approaching oppression, flowed as a natural consequeno# ; — no 
simpler remed)^ presented itself, than that of underrating their 
numbers ; — it might gratify the pride of a Viceroy, or of a Cap* 
tain general, to swell the number of his subjects, but the people 
— ^from the proudest hacienderc^f who feared to be taxed accord^ 



Ing to the number of hlvS slaves, down to the luiinblost \tlcahle 
of an Indian village, who knew that the tribute levied his 
hamlet, (and for which ho would he made personally liablt^,) 
would be proportioned to the amonnlof inhabitants returned by 
him — were interested in reducing their report to the lowest i\|,im- 
ber likely to be received without exciting suspicion. Hence it 
is, that every census may be considered as exhibiting a mi- 
nimum of population ; except, probably, those in the Unifed 
States, where we holieve a contrary tendency ])rcvails. With 
us, the object of a census is tlic ecjual distribution of pow('T 
among the people ; all, therefore, arc interested in securing to 
themselves as large a share as possible : add to this, that the 
ggents employed in collecting the names, receive a ci)inpensation 
proportioned to the number in their rci)ort. It is true, that the 
sanctity of the oath under which these reports are*made, will, in 
a great measure, tend to check exaggeration; stilf there can 1)(‘. 
no doubt, that both the interests and feelings of our cornmmiity 
are directly in opposition to tliose which have induenced most 
other nations in like cases. J)r. Al)bott writes, in April, 1S2.S, — 

^‘The latest census of the island was taken in 1817; and from various circum- 
stances, it cannot be supposed very accurate, especially in regard to ihc slave 
population. As slaves may he subjects of taxation, some masters would he likely 
to keep back part of their number. As the importation of slaves has been 
prohibited by law, those which have been brought to the islaiul since 18Uk a 
very considerable number, cannot regularly enter into the enumeration ; iimcli 
must be lc?ft to con jecturc, therefore, in estimating the popiilatioiftf the island 
* « ^ « yUi census which is taking by the ca]>tains of partidos, and 

the alcaldc%of juris^liction throughout the island, intended to be very exact, 
bijljt which will, from the nature of the operation in this country, be liable to 
c0ii<)iderable imperfection, shall make its appearance, T venture to put down 
the whole population of the island at 1,000,000 of souls ; of which 500,000 :uv 
free, and 500,000 are slaves, — ol‘ the free, 300,000 are white, 125,470 arc mu- 
lattoesj-and 74,530 are negroes. Of the slave population, about 50,000 arc mu- 
Jattocs.’’ 

We have, ourselves, long entertained belief, that the propor- 
tion of slaves was considerably underrated, and we arc pleased to 
find our opinion confirmed by this writer, who apparently states 
facta fairly, and without any view to establish a theory. He 
adds : — 

proportion of slaves in this estimate is considerably greater than the 
before me have acknowledged. It is a favourite idea in this islaTul, and 
very yell founded too, that so great is the proportion of the free, tl)at tlierc is 
no'iPdiiaiDar of danger insurrection of the slaves. Fully to enjoy the 

coi^brt of this idea, there seehis to have been a pretty general consent to di- 
lAimsh the number of slaves, -^but whoever has travelled in the cultivated parts 
of th& inland, which is an extensive portion of the whole ^iface, where a few 
caballenas of land call for a hundred laboui'ers — whoever considers the impos- 
f iitg fact, that in tin .twelve parddos of the province of Havana alone, in 1817, 
there were no less than 625 sugar estates, and 779 colfee estates ; and that both 
Imve been increased, the latter ai^mshii|j|g^^ since that time, perhaps doubled 
' Hi; number, in consequenc^c of the high price which coffee then boro, will have 
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no cViiricully, I tlimTc, in allowipg the above estimate of the slave popuhtion of 
the Ishfful.” 

• Tho surface of the island being about 31,408 Sf[uarc miles, or 
3,4 9fj square leagues, and its population, in 1827, 701,487, it 
follows, tliat the average number of inliabiianls on each squafe 
l(^agiu‘, was 201.5; of which 83 were white, 30.5 free coloured 
and black, and 82 slaves. This was exactly the ratio of the 
p?)j)nlaUon, to llui cxtcuit of square miles iu Pennsylvania, at the 
ceiwrits of 1820, sup])oslng its (extent to be 45,800 square miles. 

• The population of Cuba is said to be distributed over the coun- 
try in the following j)roportions — 



JV/iitc. 

Free cohntrnl. 

Slaves, 

TteT 

In cities, towns, and villages, - | 

In the count!’}, , , - 

** Total, 

161, .Wl 
14<),7;30 

n.22d- 

35,271 

65,954 

220,988 

298,498 

403,989 

.>11,0511 

106,494 

286,942 



Of the slaves in the country, we find that it is estimated that 
there are cm])loycd, 

( )n sup^ar plantations, about 7'0,D00 

On coftec, do. 50,000 

Slaves on large plantations, 120,000 

distributed on farms, &c. 100,988 

220,988 


AdmiilPng-that there were, in 1827, about 1000 sugar planta- 
lions, this gives an average of 70 slaves for each estate, — of cof- 
fee j)lantations, (reckoning 40,000 trees, at leM, upoh a planta- 
tion,) there were 2,067 ; which allows an average of 24 slaves to 
each. 

'I'lio po])ulation ivS, as yet, very unequally distributed upon the 
islnud, the western part of it being much the most thickly set- 
tled. There are ma^jy reasons which concurred in producing 
this, but which arc not likely to operate with equal force in fu- 
ture ; at present, we find that the distribution is as follows:*— 



Popuhtion, 

Square leagues. 

Matio per sifumre league* 

Western department, 

408,537 

848r-9th8 

• 

r 194.4 white 

481.2 < 54.3 free coloured 
^232.5 slaves. . 

Central do. 

164,497 

1,420 l-9«l 

• 

r69.1 white 

115.8*? 17.1 freecototJ^ 
^29.6 slaves 

Eastern do. 

131,453 

1,227 5-9ths 

r38.9 wJiite 

106.9 <29.4 freeqploured 
if 3 8. 6 slaves 

Total, 

704,487 


201.5 • . 


We shall close these observations on the population of the iad’^ ^ 
and, by presenting oiir readers with comparative tables of 
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rale of increase of the populalion of Cuba, and of Pennsj^vania, 
since thq establishment of a regular census in botli. ' 

Island of Cuba. 


y^tme interi'e7}ed Iticreabe af pttjiu- Jlverairr au.‘ Jivern^e annual 
fihice I he prcccih latum in Hit a nual in- inrmiaeper cent, 
ing cemus. initrvaL create. un the population 

at the preceding 
census. 


1 1775 

|l70,:iro 


1791 

272,140 

1 

m7 

551,908 

2 

1827 

704,867 

1 



Slate of Pennsylvania, 

I 



The last term in the second table, is, of course, hypothetical, 
since the ^census' will be made only during the present year ; 
b»it it is the nearest approximation that wo have been able 1o ob- 
tain. 

There can be no doubt that such tables are suflicicntly accu- 
rate, when the census is taken at regular and short intervals, 
say of ten years, — but that they must necessarily lose much of 
their value, as the terms become irrcgulai^ and longer. For in- 
stance, when the interval is of 26 years, as between the census of 
Cuba of 1791 and that of 1817, tlic annual average becomes much 
greater, since the increase upon the annual accession to the po- 
pulation bears a much higher ratio to the amount of souls at the 
preceding census, than when the interval is only of ten years. 
In th^ case before us, it is evident, that towards the expiration 
of the period, the population had become nearly double of what 
it w!a8 at the commencement of the term. 

No one, we believe, has looked attentively at the question of 
the pbjPilation of Cuba, without being painfully struck with 
' •x surprise at the s^pw increase of tlie number of slaves, compared 
l^' with the extent of the importation. It is a question which may 
h&f and which ought to be, considered abstractedly — by itself ; 

■ fVilliout any cxciteraeut arising from the horrible features that 
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attend Ihc slave trade, qr from the melancholy reflections vvhicdi 
attacH thems<‘lv(’S to the subject of slavery, ns a ,ii;r(^at^ but we 
trust not an irremediable evil. With a view to prevent our mo- 
tives from beiiitj; mistaken, we shall present the nalu‘d fact to our 
ic[^i(‘r.s, unaccompanied by a sino;lc observation of our own. 

.The slaves reported in the census of 1817, were 225,268. 
From the year 1811 to the year 1825, that is to say in fourteen 
y^ears time, there were imported into the island at least 1<S5,000 
African slaves; of wdiich number, 116,000 are said to have 
^)een entered at tlio custom-house of Havana alone, between the 
years 1811 and 1820. Jt is known, that in the first six years, • 
from 1811 to 1.S17, the impiortation in tlie island was 67,700; 
leavino’, for the eiglit last years, from 1817 to 1825, ll7,30fj, 
which, added to the number included in the census of 1817, 
2 ,lves 312,4^1 ; while the census of 1827 reports only 286,942. 
So that tliere is a deficit of 56,000 slaves — a number larger than 
that of all tl)C free blacks in the island at t.hat lime ! 

In this statement, we lake no account of the slaves introduced 
ill the two last years of the tet-m, (from 1825 to 1827,) of the 
large number known to be imported, without being regularly 
reported ; and finally, of the increase in the population of slaves 
wliicli must have occurred, from the very prolific nature of this 
race. Were all these circumstances duly taken into account, we 
fear the deficiency would be awful. And yet the Spaniard has 
been cleen^icd a merciful master to his slaves ! Nor docs this ap- 
pcjar to be a new or an unparalleled fact; for, it has already been 
sliown, by Baron Humboldt, that while 67,7(X) slaves were im- 
ported, from 1811 to 1817, the excess of tlie slave population, 
ill 1817, over that of 1811, was only 13,300; showing a deficit, 
at that time, of 54,400 slavGvS in the course of six years. It is 
to be regretted, that the statistics of Cuba give no table of the 
births and deaths in the island since the preceding census,^ as 
this might lead to a correction of ilic error, if there be any, in 
the data upon which these calculations are based. But we halve 
reason to fear, that this is only one out of many instances that 
might be adduced, in proof of the great mortality that attends 


• Tlie account of births and deaths is limited to the year 1827, and is as fol- 


lows : — 

Births. 

Deaths 

Increase of births over 
deaths. 

• 

Infinencc of 
this inereaso 
on the t^pu- 
lation ok18?7* 

White, 

Free Mulatto, 
Free black. 
Slaves, 

12,928 

3,048 

1,778 

12,729 

6,632 

1,379 

1,573 

7,081 

6,296 or 40.9 per ct. 
l,669or54.8 do, 

205 or 11.4 d%, 

5,648 or 56.6 do. 

2.2 per ct. 
?.9 dol 
.4 do. 

’ 1.9 do. 

Total, 

50,483 

16,665 

13,818 45.7 do. 

1.9 do,. 
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the African race on their removal to the West India islands. It 
would lead us too far at present, to institute a coniparisoli be- 
tween the Spanish colonies and those of other nations in this re*- 
spect. It is a question of great interest, hut whicli should be 
discussed independently of all others. We would not have qur 
readers believe, however, that we attribute this great mortality 
exclusively to ill treatment on the pari of the master — doubtless 
this has its influence to a certain extent. Wherever slavery ancl 
the slave trade are })crmittod, many masters will overlooic “‘the 
principles of humanity, in listening merely to the voice of in- 
terest ; with such men it becomes a mere matter of cahuilatiou, 
a problem to be solved by exjierimcnt, how the maximum of 
jjroductivc labour is to be obtained at a minimum of c xjicnso. 
If slaves arc cheap, and can be readily obtained to till vacancies 
occasioned by death, there will bo a greater disposition to over- 
work the slave. If, on the contrary, they are scarce and expcui- 
sivc, the hard master is compelled by sedf-interest to nurse bis 
property well, in order that it may last longer. With such men, 
slave-power is considered as watcr-])Ower would be by our ma- 
nufacturers. If the stream that suj)[)lies the delicieney be inex- 
haustible, the quantity expended is of no account. Hut although 
such may be the feelings and the rule of action with some of the 
West India planters, we arc far from supposing — we would 
shrink from the belief — that it is general among ilicm. There', 
are causes enough, besides, to account for this great xvaste of 
life. These slaves are brought to a new climate ; tiicy arc ex- 
posed, at adult age, to the vicissitudes of an atmosphere dif- 
ferent from that which they had till then inhaled ; contagions 
unknown to them assail them under all shapes ; diseases wliich 
usually attend infancy in our race, and whose severity is known 
to be proportioned to the age of tlic patient, arc encount(ireil, at 
a time when the frame is impaired by the severe restraints of the 
slave ship. * 

Ft*bm this melancholy theme, we turn to a more pleasant lo- 
pio~to the agriculture of Cuba. In fertility of soil, few coun- 
tries have the advantage over it Suited equally well to the cul- 
ture of the sugar cane and the coffee tree, or to maize, rice, and 
other esculents, it can afford all thei>grain required for its own 
consumption, and a great surplus of the protluce of tropical cli- 
mates for exportation. We are told, that for a long while it 
furhislied a surj)lus of grain ; that this was an article of export 
from Cpba, as early as the year 1550; and, it has been clearly 
sb#wn, fShat, at that time, Mexico and other parts of the Spanish 
colonies on the oontinent, were supplied with large quantities 
j of it from this island. The sugar cane which had been car- 
pitied from the Canary Islands to St. Domingo, in 1506, was 
.^fij^ta^equently brought \o Cuba ; it was, however, only towards 
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the year 1580, lliat the production of supr Riid tobscco WBS Sit- 
tendetl to with zeal In the vicinity of Havana; and even then 
tlic cave was considered much less important tlian the weed. The 
government appears to have encouraged the culture of these arti- 
cleiSi^ but the inactive disposition of the colonists, and the want 
of slaves, induced them to prefer the growth of grain, or the 
still easier task of tending cattle; and such continued to be the 
chief produce of the island, until the middle of the eighteenth 
ce»tury. In the beginning of that century bees were introduced 
from Florida, but no attention was paid to them, and for a long 
while the j)rodiice of wax was trifling. A great change seems • 
to liave been effected, immediately, or soon after, the retroces- 
sion of the island to the Spanish government, in 1762 . Whe- 
ther, as some British authors would have it, this change was the 
result of thQ, British occupation, we shall not, from the scanty 
materials before us, undertake to decide. 

We shall lake a rapid glance at the chief productions of the 
island, which are sugar, coffee, tobacco, wax, cacao, rice, and 
corn ; upon each of these, somc?^ valuable facts are furnished by 
llie statistical account of the island, but we have to regret that 
the subject is not treated more at large. Upon no branch of 
industry is there more room for the exposition of new facts, and 
impartial statements, than upon that at present under considera- 
tion. 

Sugar undoubtedly the most valuable commodity raised in 
Cuba ; the cane was not indigenous to it. The first species that 
was introduced was tliat from Canary, whith did* not prove 
very productive. From the year 1760 , to 1767 , the average an- 
nual cxj)ortation of sugar did not exceed 13,000 boxes from the 
port of Havana, and as this was the only point from which it 
was exported, we may assume that to have been nearly the whole 
amount of sugar mad^ on the island. Great encouragement hav- 
ing been given by government, the exportation increased rapidly, 
and in the period from 1786 to 1790 , it averaged 68,150 boxes 
annually. Each box of sugar averages 400 pounds, so that the 
exportation, which in 1767 was only 5 , 200,000 pounds, increased, 
in twenty years’ time, to 27 , 260,000 pounds. From that period 
the progress was much mor« rapid ; many causes concurred in 
producing it ; besides those to which we have alluded when treat- 
ing of the increase in the jiopulation, we may mention the open- 
ing of the trade of tlie island; the forihation, in 1792 , of the Pa- 
triotic Society ; the establishment of the “Consulado” in 1795 ; 
but more than all these causes, the substitution of the (Xaheitian 
canc, in the place of the Canarian ; the formei^acquires a much 
larger size, yields a'^reat deal more sap, and thrives well in Cu- ^ 
ba. The annexed statement of the quantity of sugar exported^ 
from the single port of Havana, shows a fapid, and if we except 
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the last year, a constant increase in the quantity. The’ annual 
exportation averaged : — 

From 1760 to 1767, 13,000 boxes, at 400 lbs. 5,200,000 lbs. ’ 

17S6 to 1790, 68,150 “ “ 27,2t;0,000 » 

1790 to 1800, 110,091 “ “ 44,036,400 ” 

1800 to 1810, 177,998 ” ” 71,199,200 

1810 to 1820, 207,696 ” “ 83,078,400 “. 

1820 to 1825, 250,.>84 “ “ 100,153,600 ” 

In 1826 it was 271,013? ” ” 108,405,500 “ » 

1827 264,9541 ” ” 105,981,-l!;'0 ” 

But the ])ort of Havana liaving ceased to be tlie, only one lof 
the exportation of sugar, as it was in former times, we must ad- 
vert to the trade of the other place.s, to obtain a correct account 
of the whole amount of sugar exported from (luba. The follow- 
ing exhibits the custom house rejm'ts for 1S27 : — 

Export of sugar through the port of Ha\-ana, 99,354 137 lbs. 

Santiago, 6,032,7^3 “ 
Niievitas, 375,1375 “ 
Matanzas, 30,364,814 “ 
Trinidad, 10,361,337 “ 
Holguin, 351,450 “ 

Jagua, 1’2,5()0 « 

Manzanilla, 120,800 ‘‘ 

Total of custom-house reports, 140,973,106 “ 

But as the custom-house reports are founded upon 
the assumption, that a box of sugar weighs but 15 ar- 
robaSf (375 lbs,) while its true weight is, after deduct- 
ing the tare, at least 16 arrobasi (400 lbs.), they add 
to their amount one-sixteenth, (it should be one-fif- 
teenth,) , 9,185,818 « 

Making a total of 156,158,924 « 

This is, however, only the custom-house report Much sugar 
is said to be smuggled out of the couni ry — liow much we have 
no data to calculate ; we have seen it ei^imatcd at one-fourth 
more. 

Our authors state the whole produce of the year 1827, to be 
202,295,925 lbs*, which would leave nearly 50,000,000 lbs. 
for the domestic consumption; for they assume that there is no 
warehousing of sugar in the island, and that the exportation 
always carries off what remains oPthe crop, after deduction of 
the quantity required for domestic use ; but we incline to the 
opinion, that the consumption is very much overrated.^ 

The manufacture of sugar is the true source of the wealth of 

♦ We h«^e it from undoubted authority, that the largest sugar crop ever ob- 
tained in Louisiana, that of 1828, when it amounted to 88,000 hogsheads, 
I -qjr 88,000,000 lbs. From the unfavourable weather experienced, the crop of 
]lMt year fell considerably short of this quantity. The whole consumption of 
i;he United States, at this time, is estimated at about 140,000,000 lbs. of sugar 
anaiially* * 
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Cuba ; *it requires extepsivc machinery, ]ar 2 :e gangs of slaves, 
auf] n* eonsidru-able outlay of capital, to establish a plantation. 
Creat^iniproveinents arc staled to have been made in ilic various 
]jr()r(\ss(\s of tlu^ manufa(dure, in tlic form and construction of the 
hoiiers and furnaces, and in tlic application of steam and water 
])Q^v('l^ to tile moving of llic macliinery. Of tln^se improve- 
ments the Ixmcdicial cifecls arc a])])ar(mt. In 1775, there were 
da.) sugar mills, w ho.se ])roducc was only 32,500,000 lbs. In 
1$27, with 1000 mills, upwards of 2()0,()6o,000 lbs. were made. 
So that c.aeli inill average's, at present, nearly three times more 
produce* than formerly, (not six times, as is erroneously stated. 
))y our authors.) Tlu* improvement of tlie boilers has been such, 
that in many cases, no oUicr fuel is required in the manufacture, 
than tinj (lri(‘d stalk of the sugar cane, after the juice has been 
expressed. J^^ormcrly, tlio consumption of fuel for this purpose, 
was a veyv heavy item of exj)ondilure ; it was such as to pro- 
duce a scarcity of wood in some districts, wliich occasioned the 
ahandonment of sugar estates. In all cases, it required that the 
owner of a plantation sliould purchase a large quantity of wood 
hiTid. At ])rescnt, we understand, that in some instances the dry 
cane-stalk.s suffice, not only for tlie boiling down of the juice, 
hut also for the supply of the steam-engines ; — Dr. Abbott men- 
tions, liowcver, that on other plantations, it ^^is not sufficient 
to boil the sugar, wldlc tlie cane is ground by oxen,’^ and justly 
adds, ^Mlffire must be some principles of economy in the one 
cas(*, worlli imjuiring after in the other, especially as wood is 
more scarce in this part of the island.’^ • » 

\N"c observe, as a very remarkable fact, stated in the Statisti- 
cal Account, tliat the iirst cane planted in a virgin soil, will con- 
tinue to yi(d(l for from 20 to 24 years, without requiring any 
manure*, (si)i heneftcio algimo) after which time the soil re- 
quires, every third year, fresh ploughing, and a renewal of the 
cane. In many other countries, such as Louisiana, Mexico, &c., 
the canc is planted anew every year. 

All the sugar estates established since 1805, are free of tithes: 
and, without including the old ones which are re-establishing, 
there are upwards of two hundred new plantations commenced 
of late ; and of these, ninety^three are in the vicinity of Matan- 
zas. 

In addition to the sugar produced, this branch of. manufactures 
gives a large quantity of molasses and of rum. The former used 
to be extensively exported to the United States, and is still so 
to a certain degree ; but the trade has suffered mucJi by the in- 
crease of the duty levied upon it in our ports. ♦In the year 1827, 
there were exported from the island upwards of 74,000 hogs- 
heads (110 gallons each,) of molasses, of which the port of Ha- 
vana exported upwards of 38,000, that df.Matanzas mord thai^ 
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23,000. The total production of molasses in 1827, was'81,000 
hogsheads. ' 

The quantity of rum manufactured in the country, is al^ con- 
siderable, exceeding 35,000 pipes, almost all of wliich is consum- 
ed there. The inordinate use of it among the slaves, is, as might 
be expected, an evil of great and growing magnitude. 

From comparing the number of .slaves, (70,000,) which we 
have previously mentioned as engaged on sugar plantations, with 
the whole quantity of sugar made in the island, 200,000,000 
lbs., we find the annual average produce of sugar for each slavb 
employed, to be between 2500 lbs., and 3000 lbs.; an estimate 
in which we place the more confidence, from the fact, that it 
cqncurs with one furnished to us by a friend wlio took con- 
siderable interest in the subject of the agriculture and popula- 
tion of Cuba, and who, as far back as the year 1{?24, estimat- 
ed the produce of an estate, %vith 150 slaves, at 1000 boxes of 
sugar. 

Before we close this part of our subject, we may be permit- 
ted to state a curious fact, for a knowledge of wliich wo are in- 
debted to a respectable gentleman conversant with the Wo.st In- 
dia trade; as it exhibits one of the many apparent anomalies ob- 
served in commerce. Conversing on the price of sugar, we were 
surprised to find that it was sold at a lower price in Cuba, when 
in boxes, than when put up in bags ; which he accounted for by 
stating that a practice had obtained, of charging tlie' purchaser 
three dollars and twenty-five cents for the cost of the box, at a 
time when carpenters’ work was very expensive in the i.sland. 
This practice has continued unchanged ; and as the box now 
costs the planter much less than 4.he price he charges for it, the 
profit he makes upon it allows of his selling the sugar in boxes, 
a little lower than that in bags. 

Next to sugar, coffee is undoubtedly the most valuable pro- 
duction of Cuba. The history of this plant is attended with a 
circumstance of great interest to the friends of science. It is to 
the valuable collections of the Museum of Natural History, (Jar- 
din du Roi) in Paris, that the West India islands are indebted 
for the first importation of a plant, that has proved the source 
of so much wealth to them. In 1737 (1720?) it was first trans- 
planted to Martinique ; in the subsequent year the culture of it 
was commenced in Jamaica. It was, however, not introduced 
Into Cuba, until the year 1769 ; but there was not, properly speak- 
ing, acoffee plantation in the island until 1790. The St. Domingo 
planters'jireferred the cultivation of coffee to that of sugar, and 
were the first that gave it a decided impulse. The vicinity 
of the eastern part of Cuba to their own island induced them, 

first, to settle there ; but they were soon attracted to the 
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nciirbbourhood of IIava,na by its denser population, and greater 
wealtVi. 

* Thp rapid extension of this plant in Cuba, may be* gathered 
from the following statement. In 1800, there were hut 80 plan- 
latk)ns; in 1817, there were 779; in 1827, the number was 20(j7, 
of at least 40,000 trees eacli ; in 1804, the exportation from Ha- 
vana, was 1,250,000 lbs.; in 1S09, it rose to 8,000,000 lbs.; 
from lvS15, to 1820, it averaged, annually, 18, 186,200 lbs. ; in 
1>^26, it amounted to 30,540,2:17; and in 1827, to .35,837,175 
j1)s., through the port of Havana alone, to which we must add 
the very extensive exportations now made at other places, which* 
we think proper to state in detail, as they afford the best means 
of judging of the increase of the agriculture of the colony at large, 
and of the rapidity willi whic*h new districts are settling. The 
exporlaiion* in 1827, was as follows ; 


From Havana, 
Santiago, 

Fneilo Frincipc, 
Matan/.as, ^ 
I'rinitlad, 
llaracoa. 


55,837,175 Ibj. 
9,489,1)31 
150 
4,473,950 
103,700 
134,675 


Amount exported, 50,039,581 
Internal consumption, 22,0*8,619 


. Total production, ♦ 72,088,200 


It must be born in mind, however, that these arc custom- 
house reports, to which, as in the case of sugar, great additions 
are to be made for the amount not regularly exported ; besides the 
well known difference in weight, as the custom-house reports al- 
ways assume a bag to be equal to 150 pounds, while it sometimes 
considerably exceeds that weight. The revolution of St. Do- 
mingo, having at one time completely checked the agriculture 
of that island, the coffee planters of Cuba had almost a monopo- 
ly of the trade ; but the great extension of their plantations, as 
well as the large quantity of coffee thrown into the market from 
other places, has so lovvered the price of this article, that a cof- 
fee estate is wholly unproductive at this day. All the planters 

• 

• From a statement lately made in congress, by the chairman of the committee* 
of ways and means of the house of representatives, we find that the whole quan- 

•in 1827, 1828. 

50,05 1,986 lbs. 55, 194,697 lbs. 
21,697,789 16,(|^7,964 


28,354,197® 39,156,733 

Such calculations, unless extended over many years, are liable to serious mis* 
takes, since they balance the imports and exports by the consumption, without 
making any allowance for the variations in the qu^tity warehoused, which must 
be great. ♦ 


iiiy oi conee 

Imported into the United States, was 
Exported from ” “ “ 

Leavincr for the consumntion. 
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In Cuba, who can afford it, are changing their estates into sugar 
fields ; ln;t as tliis requires a lnrgc eajiital, ninny will continue to 
raise eoflee, and it is lioped, that the greater trade with tlic, Ignit- 
ed States, which is expected to attend tlie contemplated reduc- 
tion in tlie duties, will give some relief to the depressed plonker. 
While we are writing, a hill is in progress in congress, and will, 
it is believed, he carried, to reduce the duty on coffee, from five 
to two cents j)cr pound, for all importations after the 31st of De- 
cember iK’Xt, and to one cent after the 31st of December 183?.. 
The coffee planter, although not liable to titlies, finds his estate 
a very precarious one, as the productiveness depemds altogetlior 
upon the weather. With the utmost care, it is known to vary so 
much that, in some seasons, the trees do 'not yield one third of 
an average crop. 

Allowing 50,000 slaves to be attached to coffee , plantations, 
and the amount of the crop to exceed 72,000,000 pounds, it fol- 
lows, that the work of each slave can, on an average, produce 
1450 pounds. The calculations of the experienced friend, to 
whom we have referred, assumed that a slave could att(*nd 2000 
trees ; of which, he cstiniaUjd the average produce to he half a 
pound per tree. We know this calculation to have been made 
with great care, and with a view not to overrate the produce of 
a coffee estate ; we believe the usual estimate for a tree is three- 
fourths of a pound, which would allow 1500 pounds for the pro- 
duce of a slave, o^* ver}' nearly the quantity above *Tidmittod. 
Supposing each tree to average three-fourths of a pound, there 
must haveMjeen, 'in 1827, nearly 100,000,000 coffee trees, in 
a state of productiveness, on the island ; the largest estate is 
said to have 1,000,000 trees. Three estates lying in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mountains of San Salvador, containing respect- 
ively, 250,000 ; 230,000, and 450,000 trees, upon an aggre- 
gate of 1400 acres of land, yielded in the year 1827 a crop of 
875,000 lbs. of coffee, which is nearly a pound for each tree ; 
besides corn, plantain, tobacco, &c. &c. The low price of coffee 
may have a beneficial effect upon the industry of the island, by 
inducing the planters to improve their methods of cultivation, 
and preparation of the berry for market; already, we under- 
stand, advantage has been derived, ih the picking or assorting the 
coffee, of ‘^a machine recently invented by Mr. P. Chartrand, 
and made in Carolina, and not yet extensively introduced.^^ We 
hear of a planter, who, by*" means of this divider, doubles the 
quantity of hand-picked coffee in a day, his negroes picking six 
bags witHbut the divider, and twelve with it.^’ It is also said, 
that on the same<estate, ^^the proprietor expects, by using the 
' tops of the cane as a manure for the coffee trees, to obtain as 
muth coffee from 150,000 trees, as was formerly obtained with- 
out manure from 300,X)00 trees. Necessity has justly been 
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termed the parent of invention : let the planter see that his pre- 
sent processes do not admit of the profitable culture of coffee, 
and he will endeavour to invent new and cheaper ones. 

Of the other productions of the island, tobacco ranks hi 2 ;hest, 
botiifrom the extent of its cultivation and exportation, and from 
like reputation whicli it has acfquired aln’oad. The history of this 
w^ced is very curious, but is too well known to require that we 
should dwell upon it; our authors stale it to be indigenous to the 
island of Cuba; its cuHurc is tedious and laborious; it requires 
a virgin soil of no common fertility, and a very great degree of 
heat; the rankness of its vegetation impoverishes the land upon * 
which it is raised, so as to reduce both men and animals to the 
most miserable subsistence. It does not require many labourel^, 
much machinery, expensive establishments, or outlay of capital, 
and is gencmlly attended to by the poorer class of planters, wlm 
employ on it but few slaves ; — of late, however, from the remo- 
val of the restrictions upon it, and the low price of coffee, rich 
planters have turned their attenimn to it. The plant is a very de- 
licate one, exposed to the injuries of many insects of dilferent spe- 
cies, requiring incessant care, by day and night, on the part of the 
planter, to cleanse it of all vermin. Owing to tlie belief originally 
entertained, that its uses were merely medicinal, a law, issued 
in 15SG, prohibited the sending of more than 2000 pounds an- 
nually to Panamd'for the supply of the apothecaries; subse- 
quently, it having been found harmless, and the use of it for 
smoking becoming extensive, orders were given tq ship the 
balance of the crop to Seville. It was soon made an article 
of revenue to government; and in 1765, was placed under the 
control of the excise officers, as has been usual in every part of 
Spanish America. Under this arrangement, the king obtained the 
monopoly of it, limiting tlic quantity to be raised, and sold to 
him exclusively, at the price which he chose to affix to it. This 
was manufactured in his warehouses, and retailed out to con- 
sumers at an immense advance. These tyrannical and impoli- 
tic regulations were repealed by a decree of June 23d, 1817, 
and the royal factories finally abolished in 1821. Tobacco is 
therefore, at present, an article of cultivation and manufacture, 
open to all the inhabitants, dti the payment of a duty of six per • 
cent. The quality of the tobacco raised upon the whole island, 
is by no means uniform. The best, apd the only kind that ca» 
be used for smoking, is that raised in the westernmost part of it, 
though a few points in the other provinces yield a tolembly fair 
article. There is great uncertainty as to the quantity oi tobacco 
which was obtained in the early periods of its Culture. It is be- 
lieved that at the first establishment of the royal factory, the 
crop amounted only to 2,000,000 lbs. ; b^t that it has gone on * 
gradually increasing, until, in tlieyear 1827, it rose to 12,500,000* 
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lbs., of which two-fifths were from the western part of the Isl- 
and. It is slated, tliat only 2,000,000 lbs. were exported, leaving 
upwards of 10,000,000 for the internal consumption: upon this 
point, it appears to us evident, that there must be a mistake ; 
for, it is scarcely to be believed that, the average consumption 
of the whole population, white or eoloured, slave or free, old or 
young, male or female, should be twelve pounds to each indi- 
vidual. It is probable that the smuggling on this article is im- 
mense. 

Bees^ wax is an article of very considerable exportation, bc- 
'*ing equal in quality to the Venetian. The cxjiortation of it 
dates from 1770 ; during wdiich, and the succeeding ten years, 
the average annual exportation from Havtma Avas reported to be 
67,500 pounds. The introduction of wax from Cuba into the 
ports of Mexico, Peru, and other parts of the coi^/inent, gave 
great activity to this branch of agriculture; so that, in 1803 , 
the exportations from Havana alone, had increaf?ed to 1 , 067,500 
pounds ; of which New Spain received more than one-half. 
The political disturbances of the continent have arrested the 
progress of this branch, and the total cessation of all (open) in- 
tercourse is stated by our authors to have entiredy checked 
the introduction of bees’ wax from Havana into the Mexican 
republic. We kno^v this, however, to be incorrect ; we know, 
that though the introduction of all Spanish merchandise is strict- 
ly prohibited, the law is very loosely enforced, tor a long 
time the wax froni Havana was introduced into the United States, 
its packages, form, and appearance being altered, so as to make 
it pass for a production of this country ; and, in this altcr(;d 
condition, it was sent to Mexico. But after a while all this trou- 
ble and expense were found unnecessary; and with or without the 
connivance of the Mexican custom-house officers, the wax is 
introduced from the United States in the priginal form in which 
it comes from Cuba. Moreover, the illicit trade between Cuba 
and Yucatan is known to have continued uninterrupted, through 
the whole war, and is said to be carried on with great activity. 
The statistical account estimates the production of wax in Cuba 
at 1 , 579,000 pounds, and its exportation at only 560,069 ; leav- 
ing, as they infer, upwards of 1 , 600,000 pounds for the inter- 
nal consumption. This appears to us rather a large allowance. 
Whether the quantity, produced in 1827 , be correctly stated, we 
have no means of determining ; we think it underrated, but w’c 
know tl^ quantity exported to be very much greater than what 
it is here stated to be. 

In addition tS the wax, there is of course a large produc- 
tion of honey, which, for 1827, is stated to have amounted to 
' 1,910,400 pounds, of which the exports, by custom-house reports, 
HWO 292,500 pounds. Moreover, wild bees abound in the island ; 
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and of liieso tlie w:ix aiul honey are ecdleofcd, not included 
in llui al) 0 VL' ndiinis. 


■ (;otV^)n, it is soid, thrives, and would he productive to the 
planter ; hut the vLtriahlencss of the climate, and the f>;rcat bulk 
‘of rtiis article', compared to its value, have hitherto dissuaded 
:i)e colonists from a1t('uidin<*; much to its production. The crop 
orjS27 was rf‘j)ort(ul to be f)uly 95:^550 pounds ; of which near- 
ly two-thirds were e\])orted. 

Cacao is an article of recc'ut cultivation, fi'om the increase of 
which much jmolit is antici])atcd. 1'he tree requires little care 
and expense, but is of slow ^rowtli. Tlie j)lantations at pro- , 
s(‘nt anj rather in tlic slat^^of iiurseries, than of fruit-bearinaj es- 
tates. In lSii7, the 'prtiduction was 595,150 pounds, which was 
S(iarcely more than onc-lialf the consumption of the island. Xs 
tliisMs a ])lai^t but little known in this country, and as there seems 
to he no reason wliy it sliould ]iot succeed in the southern parts 
oi‘ llie United States, particularly in South Carolina, we annex 
an int(‘restin^ account of it from the Letters on Cuba : — 

“’’I'hc ])T>ja'ipal object of rny visit was to sec llic cacao plantation. He bas 
‘JO, 000 lives in a fiouri.sliiiig coiutilion, from two to eight years old. They are 
inserted among his coffee, and may serve the purpose of shade to that tender 
and affortl a rich crop in itself. 'I'he oldest trees are five or six inches in 
diameter at the stem, and ramify regularly ; and he allows only two strata of 
limbs to form the tree. They will become large trees, aiul live ])robahly a hun- 
dred years.” ♦ * • * • * “ This beautiful tree, with large fair leaves and 

ilowers \vhi(!li are small and white, and fruit which is five or six inches long, and 
eight or ten inches in circumlercnce, both growing directly out of the body 
and limbs of the xrco, grows equally wll at the top of the mountain and in the 
valley, ft loves a northern aspect, and cool situations ; A'quires fto manuring, 
hut will not grow on exhausted sod; \ct, most of his cacao is set in coffee fields 
t v\ ent y years old.” *#»*«« cacao is iji bearing all the season, but it 
yields most in May and December, and grows largest, in the rainy season. On 
the doth day of April, T saw it upon the stock and in flower.” • * • « Very 

little lab{)ur is required for the culture of cacao ; plant — prune — clean ; gather 
and break tlic jnclon ; the seed conics out easily ; is easily and quickly dried on 
tile barbiicues already prcftired for coflee. 'I'Jic seed should remain two days in 
a heaj). It should then be gradually exposed to the heat of the sun, and the 
article is ready for market.” 


Kice is abuutlani, but not in suflicient quantity for the con- 
sumption ; it grows well, and the only difliculty arises from the 
want of mills for separating the husk; litis ojxTation is done by 
hand, and is exjjcnsivc, at the same time that it injures the rice, 
many of the graiiis l)eing broken. Jn LSJ7, tlic crop was 
13,022,425 pounds; and the importation from foreign ports was 
somewhat greater. 

Maize is the most extensive, and undoubtedly^ tlic most im- 
portant product of the agriculture of Cuba; more so tUhn all the 
other articles taken together, ft is used as the principal substance 
for the food of both man and beast. The crop of 1827, yielded 
1,617,806* Janegas (of 150 pounds) ; and the importation, (by 
custom-house reports,) was 1,762,425 pounds of maize in grain, 
VOL. VII. — NO. 11. 64 
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and nearly 5000 barrels of meal. The price of it is, at thp very 
lowest, two dollars per fanegn. 

The quantity of other articles, used as esculents, is vc»y con- 
siderable, and some of them furnish the healthiest food for slaves ; 
such as beans, pulse, potatoes, sweet potatoes, yams, sago, 'lind 
chiefly the casabe^ or bread of the ynca tree, -which formerly 
was the chief article of support for the poor, but which is now 
replaced, in great measure, by other and more palatable food. 

Of the fruits of the island we need not speak. Who has not 
heard of the plantain, pinc-ap[)le, orange, lemon, fig, guava, 

, zapote, mamey, aguacate, pomegranate, cocoa nut, and a vast 
number of others, which, since the days of the discovery of Ame- 
rica, have been the constant theme of prafisc for each succeeding 
traveller? 

The forests of the island abound In magnificent U tccs, fit* for 
all the uses of man ; the mahogany, cedar, dyc-woodvS, live oak, 
pines, &c., arc but a few of the many species which could be 
brought to market, if they were made accessible by the opening 
of roads, &c. 

We shall close this statement of the agriculture in Cuba, by 
presenting, in a tabular form, (compiled from one of the tables 
in the w^ork before us,) the whole amount of the crops of the 
year 1827. Our authors have given only its quantity; we shall 
attempt to estimate its value, at the present rates,, tak^n from a 
late price current of the port of Havana. We again repeat, that 
these being custom-house reports, must be taken as minimums, 
and that the pricefs will of course vary according to seasons; hut 
we aim only at an approximation. 


k/igricultiiral Productions of Cubayfor 1827. 



Quantity. 




2()4,3?>4.,550 lbs. 



Coffee, 

72,088,200 « 

6 “ •• 

4,325,292 00 

Wax, 

1,579,000 «« 

28 “ “ 

442,120 00 

Honey, 

1,910,100 



("acao, 

595,150 “ 

12 “ «• 

M l 

Cotton, 

953,450 " 



Rice, 


4i « “ 

585,009 .12 

Indigo, 

1,400 “ 

1 50 “ 

2,100 00 

Maize, 

242,070,900 “ 

3 00 pcrbbl. 


Tobacco,’ 

12,379,600 *« 

1 1 els. per Ib. 

1,361,756 00 

Cfasabe, or Yuca cakes, 

7,307,000 “ 



Pulse a»(l beans. 

3,467,250 » 

5 00 per bbl. 


Rum or brandy, 

35,103 pipes 

20 00 per pipe 


Molasses, ^ 

81,173 lihils. 

5 cts. per gal. 

1 446,451 50| 


This important document also gives us the quantity of live 
stock on the island ; and, believing that it may interest some of 
qur readers, wo annex fln abstract of it : — 
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In ISjJT', there were, — i 

or Hulls and cows, or breeding cattle, 1,058,732 
Oxen, or labouring cattle, - - - 140,531^ 

Horses and mares, - . , - 216,073 

Mules and asses, (very few of the latter,) 19,642 

* Hogs, 893,538 

Sheep, 28,849 

Goats, 17,113 

*The following is a statement of the number of estates on the 
island, dud of their distribution : — 

Land under cultivation, or enclosed, 91,819 cavallerias* 


breeding estates, - - 9,288 

Sugar mills, (estates^) 1,000 

Colfec jdantations, - 2,067 

Tobacco ■ do. ^ - 5,534 

I5ee hive farms, - - 1,686 containlnj 

Cacao plantations, - 60 

CottQji do. - - 76 

Farms, - - - 13,947 

Pleasure estates, - - 46 

The number of buildings on the island is 

Houses of stone or brick, * « * 

Houses of wood, mud, &,c., 


Churches, 

Hermitages and Oratories, 


9,288 

1,000 

2,067 

5,534 

1,686 containing 311,553 hives. 
60 
76 
13,947 
46 

i the island is as follows : — 


Monasteries for friars, 
‘‘ “ Hiuns, 


Hospitals, 

Barracks, 

The industry of Cuba is partially exhibited in flie annexed 
enumeration : — 

Physicians and surgeons, - * • * • • 

Apothecaiy’s shops, - 186 

Elementaiy schools, 141 


Apothecaiy’s shops, - 18b 

Elementaiy schools, - " . " ’ ' ' * 

Small shops and taverns, including all country stores, 2,943 
Diy gyods stores, i*- 618 

Veterinarians, 

Belt makers, - 118 

Armourers, 

Carpentere’ shops, " ^59 

Shoemakers* 

Taylors’ 240 

Blacksmiths* - - ‘ • “ " 

Tinman’s 

Coopere* 

Weavers* , ' 

Foundcries, * - - - * 2^1 * 

Lime and plaster kilns, - " 

Tanneries, . . - ^ orn 

Distilleries, “ ^ 

Bakers, ' ’ * ‘ * ’ " * ‘ ‘ 1 95 

Cookshops, 

Carriages and *‘volantes,” 

Carts, wagons, 8 tc., . . - • 15,J44 ^ ^ 

• A cavalleria is a provincial land measure of 432 Castilbn varas squav^or 
covering a surface of 186,624 square varas. A vara is 33 English inches long 
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186 
141 
2,943 
618 
66 
118 
40 
459 
769 
240 
226 
79 
77 
703 
16 
231 
50 
P 300 
445 
195 
5,100 
15,344 
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I5c\sitlos the roG;iilar shops, many tra<lcs arc prosecuted on ihc 
large estates, wliieh have generally Ihi ir own carpenters, black- 
smiths, &:e., that are not included in this* return. 

Of manufactorit's, ])rc)j>erly sjxaiking. Iluua' are none in the 
island ; unless we include under tins liead the (1istillerit;s of riim, 
the number and j^roduce of whicli wv ]kiv(‘ already mmitioned*. 
But the commerce of (hiba is higlily imi)ortant and ])roductivf ; 
the commencement of its prospeuily dales from the year I7()d, 
since vvlilcli time it havS been stc^ndily on the increase : forincrl}', 
it was limited to the ('xportation of grain and cattle, whiclt it 
•sent to tlic continental colonies; subsequently, it eonsistcal of 
hides, mahogany and otlier \voo(ls, and sonu; copper reran ved 
from the other colonics and re-exported. ^In later times, the* in- 
crease of the cult 1 vat ion of (adonial ]>roduee changed entind v 
the face of alia irs : and tlui steady, tlionc'h gradual, efmces'^ioii ol' 
the freedom of trade to foreigneu's lias at least made its com- 
merce what it now is, important to all the nations of tin' world, 
but chiefly so to us. The \vareliousing system, adojitecl in 
is an olqcct of the liighest moment, from tlie situation of 1 Ia\ ana, 
which is in a central jiosilion, and of easy access to all shijis na- 
vigating the West Inclia sons. 

Tlie poi’t of Havana has the larger portion of lliis trade. In 
1826, the vessels that entered it amounted to 1811, and in 1827 
to 1649. In the former year there were 881, and in ^he lattir 
916 clearances. These arc indepemdeni of vessels of war of all 
nations, which average 150 in the year; and of the voyages 
made in tlid' coasting trade, which exceed 4000 annually. We 
copy, from the statistical memoir, the annexed tabic, which 
forms a highly interesting document. 


Number of vessels ihat entered nml cleared from the port of Havana in 1827, dis- 
anguishing the tuitions io which they belonged* 




1 __ 1 

Entered, | 

Cleared* 






No* of 

Jhnnasre,] 

No* of 

Tonnage. 






vessels. 

! 

vessels* 


United States 

of America, 



7«5, 125,087.\ 

667 

103,395^' 

Spain, 





57 

5,412 1 

80 

7,0981 

England, 


- 



71 

V2,537h 

53 

8,1191 

France, 


- 



‘48 

9,813i 

38 

7,^77 

Denmark, 


- 



21 

3,458 

17 

3,014 

Bremen, 


- 



14 

2,769i 

13 

2,589 A 

Netherlands, 


- 


t 

24 

4,284 

19 

3,471 

Hambiirgli, 


- 



12 

2,U2l 

13 

2,251] 

Sardinia, * 


- 



8 

l,38f,i 

7 

1,313 

Tuscany, ^ 


- 



f) 

1,3221 

5 

l,165i 

Sweden, 


- 



8 

44 2i 

2 

360 

Russia^ 


f 



2 

476 , 

2 

476 

•|.Sicily, 


- 



1 

247 



[Prussia, 


- 

- 


1 

224 , 



1^ — ; 

1,053 

169,281^, 

916 

140,731 
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Wo waul no bettor evkUnieo of the flourishing naUire of this 
trade, or of itvS iinportaneo to tlio United States. * 

Tln> coimnerce of Matanzas is also veiy flourishing; lliongh 
not so eonsidcTablo as yet as that of Havana, it is increasing every 
year in ini])ortancc. \Vc find, that in 18i37, there were 231 ves- 
s<*ls e,ntered, and 251 cleared; that the iinjKU'ts were valued at 
^1,387,500 5i — the exports, at S‘ 1,717,347 0.]. The revenue 
of the jx)rt was considerable. 

The duties oil imports amounted to, - - $302,123 0 5 

Do. do. evfioi'ls do. - - U):>,321 6^^ 


The duties oil imports amounted to, - - $302,123 35 

Do. do. evfioi'ls do. - - U):>,321 64 

Do. do. the iiUeniiil trade, - - 137,168 3 

Total of receipts at tyc Matanzas custom-house, $ 601,613 5 


Th(‘ following table gives us a view of the extent of the im- 
portations, and of tlieir nature. 

Imporiaiions in the Island of Vnha^ i?i ihe year 1827. 


Licjuors and \vincs, - - $ 1,211), 580 0 $ 54,986 5^ $ 1,164,593 2^ 

Smoked and dried meat, 957,377 1 957,377 1 

Spices, - , . - 94,626 1 94,626 1 

Fruit, .... 171,048 0 171,048 0 

Corn, and grain of all kinds, 2,921,939 2 81,330 4i 2,840.608 54 

Fat, tallow.2jjreasc, 1,043,223 3^ 1,043,223 3^ 

Salt hsb, - 308,817 4 308,817 4 

1 3 VC stock, vegetables, tea, &c., 342,748 OJ 342,748 Oj 

(yotton goods, - . - 1,387,686 3^ 239,1^8 45 J, 148, 537 7 

Woollens • - • 402,080 0 35,536 1 366,543 7 

Linens, . - - . 2,508,625 7j 420,185 2^ 2,088,440 5 

Furs, .... 451,948 5 36,494 3^ 415,454 I J 

Silk goods, ... 666,860 CJ 91,315 4 575,545 2] 

Sarsaparilla, - - . 19,296 3 11,.332 OJ 7,964 2^ 

Lumber, ..... 543,919 6 543,919 6 

Indigo and cochineal, - 588,778 2 836,056 7 

Gold & .silver coin, &.bulli8n, 1,158,452 2 1,203,211 2 

Dye woods, ... 52,977 4 99,369 2^ 

Iron, and iron manufactures, 605,334 75 57,486 25 547,848 5 

I/insced oil, white lead, glass- 
ware, earthenware, soap, 
drugs, paper, stationery, 
paints, perfumery, gunpow- 
der, ready made clothing, * 
baers- bagging, ropes, tobac- 
co, jewelry, &c., &c,, 1,907,534 5 224,086 35 ^ l,68o,448 15 

Amounts, $17,352,855 0 $3,561,587 «^>5 $14,129,697 0 

In drawing our conclusions, as to the commerce of Cuba, from 
the above tables, we should bear in mind that^ these are custom- 
house reports, made from Ihe prices of appraisers, or of a 
and which arc stated to bo lower than the real market value ; and 
especially, that they do not include the smuggling, or illicit tra^ 
which is proverbially great in Cuba. ■— 


l,90r,534 5 224,080 3i 1,683,448 li 

$17,352,855 0 $3,561,587 3j $14,129,697 0* 
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Our authors consider the consumption of dried and smoked 
meat as chiefly confined to the slave population, while the rest 
of the importations, after deducting one and a half millbns of 
dollars for their other expenses, ma> be estimated at about twelve 
millions three hundred tliousand dollars, and are entirely con- 
sumed in ministering to the necessities and luxuries of the free 
population, which is estimated at 4d3,6’20 souls; whence they 
draw the following conclusion; — “such is the plenty in which 
this society lives, on the most fertile soil which nature la-cscnts, 
and such the wealth which results from their agricultural labours, 
’'that each inhabitant consumes nearly twenty -eight dollars worth 
of foreign jjroducls.” 

In tonnage, the ships belonging to the^lJnitcd States amount- 
ed, in 1827, to one half the whole commerce of the island; in 
the value of the articles imported, to one third ; buC it has dimi- 
nished of late, on account of the smaller quantity of flour now 
brought to the island from the United States, which results from 
the increased importations from the peninsula. It was towards 
the latter end of the past century, that the trade in flour was 
opened to the United States ; and the average importation from 
that time to the year 1826, was, to the port of Havana alone, 
64,000 barrels annually. It increased for a few years, but in 
1827.it began to fall olf; tlie importation that year was, from 
Spain, 37,662 barrels, from the United States, 68,3.95.*In 1828, 
there entered from Spain, 86,642 barrels, from the Unitbd States, 
only 30,830. 

From the “Balanza Mercantil” of Havana, for 1829, we draw 
the following interesting facts, (as quoted in a late paper.) 

Imports from the United States, in American vessels, - % 4,086,230 69 

France, - - #1,048,965 63 

Hanseatic cities, 913,601 00 

Denmark, 12,962 75 

England, 1,548,779 37 " 

Italy, - ' 29,773 12 

Netherlands, 289,758 88 

Portugal, 56,144 88 

#3,899,985 63 

Of which imports, one-fourth at least are said to be in American 

bottoms, say 974,996 41 

Imports from Spain, in foreign bottoms, 3,097,590 38} of which 
two*tbirds at least were in American ships, - - - 2,065,060 24 

< I ' ' " 

Imports in American bottoms, #7,126,287 34 

Import fron/ the United States, in Spanish bottoms, - - 610,797 12 

t ' 

Whole value of imports from the United States, or under the 

American dag, - #7,737,084 46 

Total of imports from all countries, and under all flags, - 14,925,414 50 

I Lea^ngt for all other flags, ircluding the Spanish, 


- #7,188,330 04 
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The toiinat^c duty paid by Amerlc^iin vessels, was - 
'riuis, from the United States alone, American tonnapjo, 

, tons, 67,664 

^ for tonnage from other countries, - 6,172 

I « “ “ Spain, - • - 20,133 


# # 


$284,922 00 


93,960 at 2 50 $284,922 00 

•The finances of Culoa have advanced in the same ratio which 
we have traced in its agriculture and commerce. Uj> to the 
beginning of this century, the revenue was inadequate to cover 
the expenses of the government, and it was an annual charge 
upon the more flourisliing colony of New-Spain. Nothing proves * 
l)clter the folly of what is termed the colonial system, and the 
non-intercourvse policy^ which has so long prevailed, and stHl 
obtains, in the administration of many of the West India isl- 
ands, than tSle financial history of Cuba. As long as its inter- 
course with other nations was prohibited, the island was a dead 
weight upon Spain. The moment it was made a place of trade, 
its resources increased ; and, instead of its requiring for the 
maintenance of its government nearly two millions of dollars, 
which it formerly drew from Mexico, it has supported the war 
between the mother country and the revolted colonies of the con- 
tinent. We have understood, that the whole charge of Barradas^ 
late absurd invasion of IVIcxico^ was sustained by the finances 
of Cuba.^ Wo arc not at present considering the wisdom or 
^Jly of the course pursued by Spain ; we are only adverting to 
fact, as a proof of the prosperity of the jisland.^ It would 
not be difficult to show how much more advantageous it would 
he for the colonists, if the same amount had been expended 
in imjiroving its roads, and in completing its other public 
works. 


This revenue is derived from its maritime customs, from an 
excise of six per cenU on the sale of real estate, slaves, and cat- 
tle ; two per c(‘nt. on all internal consumptions ; six per cent, on 
the crop of tobacco ; licenses to eating and drinking houses, duty 
on meal and salt, besides stamps, titlics, and the rent of the 
public houses and lots. 

I'hc produce of all these is, for the 


Intendency of Havana, 

‘‘ “ Santiago, 

** ** Puerto Principe, 

Subdelcgatlon of Malanzas, 


$6,197,166 2J 
912,319 1 
755,875 H 
604,613 5i 



Amount of revenue in 


1827, . $ 8,46^974 2i 


We intended to say something on the njftural history, and ^ 
condition of the arts and education in Cuba ; but we must 
omit these subjects for the present, as j,hey would lead us^too t 
far. It will suffice to state, that education appears to have re- 
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reived some attention from the government. In the town of 
Havann, Uiere are a university, two colleges, a botanical garden, 
an anatomical cabinet, an academy of drawing and pafiting; 
seventy-eight schools for both sexes, and a nautical school ; all 
of which are under the ])atronage of the Patriotic Society, and 
of the Consulado.^^ Of the schools in Cuba, we have a very 
favourable mention by Dr. Abbott, who gives us an account gf 
the institutions of education which lie visited iii TVIal^uzas, and 
from which we find that there is a free school, consisting of 
about one hundred and fifty children, wlio learn reading, writ- 
dug, arithmetic, and geograpliy ; and a high school, in which 
Latin, Knglisli, and Spanish arc taught. Of those established 
in- Havana we have no account, (pccept of that connected witli 
the Cam da Beneficencia^ a noble foundation, appropriated to 
the subsistence and education of orphans and friondless chil- 
dren, in which two lumdred and thirty youths receive a reli- 
gious and moral education; ^Oind all tlie females that once enter 
the cstablisliincnt, remain as longjus they please, or till they 
are married ; if married from the house, tlu‘y are })orlioned as 
daughters of the family ; each bride receiving a dowry of five 
hundred dollars. ^ ^ 

Charitable institutions arc not wanting for the support of the 
indigent, of the sick, and of the insane ; and tlic amusement of 
the people is amply provided for, by three theatres, a j[)ull-ring, 
two fine public walks, &c. 

As the number ^of ecclesiastics in Spanish countries is believ-^, 
ed to be unnecessarily great, it is pleasing to find, from autlien- 
tic records, that the regular and secular clergy of Cuba, arc at 
present reduced to .a very jnjodcrate number, as appears from 
the following table : — V 



Priests. 

Friars. 

Nuns. 

Potal. 

Western Department, 

. 40.3 

173, 

Ill 

687 

Central do. 

- 104 


5 

147 

Ka&tcrn do. 

. 147 

34 


181 


654 

245 

116 

1015 


And, if we bear in mind that many of the friars discharge 
parochial duties, and that the nuns in Catholic countries havti 
the principal care of hospitals, we shall find the number of the 
ejergy to l)c rather scanty. This is, however, easily accounted 
for, from the fact, that the revenues of the church arc not as 
great in Cuba, as in most other countries in which the connex- 
ion betwdAn church and state is admitted. Most of the land, 
and certainly all tne more valuable part of it, is lithe free ; and 
* we hear of no great revenue in the hands of the dignitaries of 
Jlie church, except of the Bishop of Havana, whose character, 
described to us by D'r. Abbott, is calculated to make us re- 
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joice, in lliis instance, that the means of doincr good, on a large 
scale, should Iiave been given to one whose mind lis libera^ 
cnlighldicd, and fdiaritable. 

Such is the island of Cuba, as it is presented to us by the nuthors 
6i this Statistical memoir, which fully confirms what waslcnown 
frorrj the publications of Humboldt, of Abbott, and of other tra- 
vellers. Great as is the present importance of this colony, in 
every p^intDf view, it derives much additional interest from the 
fact, that not more than one-eighth part of its territory is settled, 
and that before it becomes densely inhabited, it may support a 
population of from six to ten millions of souls. Can the Ameri- « 
can people be indilEercnt to the destinies of a nation rising in their 
immediate neighbourhood, apd calculated to exercise great in- 
fluence upon all that part of our continent which borders upon the 
Gulf of Mcxi'io ; or, more properly sjicaking, perhaps, upon all 
our southern states ; since, wlicrcver a large slave population ex- 
ists, it must be deeply afl'ceted by the character and condition of a 
similar population in its vicinity? Many have been the specula- 
tions with which politicians \avc 'amused themselves of late, 
respecting the probable destinies of the island. The questions 
that natui:^illy present themselves are, will it continue depend- 
ent <apon Spain ? Or, will it vseparatc, and, In the event of a se- 
paration, will it be to remain independent, or to unite with any 
other nati(j;i ?. And, iCwdlli any, with w^hat power will the con- 
nexion be formed ? Tliesc questions are of too much moment 
^ be entertained at the end of an article already of sufficient 
length. We shall therefore confine ourselves*to a f^ general 
remarks. 

In the present state of Eurojie, i^is evident that no nation, of 
sufficient strength and magnitude t5*&ke a part in the politics of 
the world, will remain quiet, while it sees any of its rivals ac- 
quiring additional infh^nce or extending its territory. To use the 
cant expression of the day, the balance of poivcr must be kept 
up, and no country must bejDcrmitted to acquire a preponderat- 
ing influence, lest it should soon pretend to dictate to others. 
The overthrow of the powxTof Napoleon, the establisliment of 
the Holy Alliance, the officious intermeddling of Great Britain 
and France in the afi'airs of Spain and Portugal, the dijflomaiic 
congresses of Austria, France, and England to settle the poli- 
tics of Italy, the amicable interference of Russia, England, and 
‘France in the affairs of Greece, and the kind interposition of the 
two latter powers in checking the ambitious plans of Russia re- 
specting Turkey, are all proofs that this principle is tjjf be acted 
upon all over the continent of Europe. The v*in boa^ of Eng- 
land’s late premier, uttered in all the pride and insolence of 
power, that he had called anew world into existence to re- 
dress the balance of the old,” was an oj5en admission that Die 
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same system was to be extended to this hemisphere ; and, per- 
haps, wetmay say, that the declarations of our two last jjrcsi- 
deiits, supported, as they have been, by the j^eneral ^eling of 
the American people, disliiiclly show tliat we have not forgot- 
ten that — Fas est et ab hoste doceri.^’ It is evident, that tlib 
future destinies of Cuba \vill probably not depend exclusively 
upon the -wishes of its inlmbitants, but that they Avill excite 
the attention, and enlist in the struggle which may attend their 
settlement, not only the immediately inh;rested power of Spain, 
but the two principal navfij^ nations of Europe, Great Britain 
and Franco, and as a consctiuenite, llio United States veill be 
involved in the coniosh As to Mexico and Colombia, wc do 
not believe that their interposition G^mld be of any weight, 
even if tliey^ were to acquire strength from a united peojde and 
a settled government. Wc see no chance of their .^vcr having (at 
least on the Atlantic coast,) a naval ])o\vcr to alford ihcm tlie 
least influence in the contest. Boublless, if Ike interests of the 
colonists of Cuba were alunii consulted, nothing would so well 
secure them as a free and iiidt^pendent republican government — 
could such a one be maintained ; but of this wc have no hojic. 

Wc are aware, that those who admire all that exists, merely 
because it exists, will ask how Cuba is 1o be bettered by be- 
ing independent of Spain ? — The answer to this question is at 
hand. The revenues of the island of Cuba, in 183'^ amounted 
to nearly 8i millions of dollaii, and probably at .present do not 
fall short of 10 millions, which, admitting a population of 500,000 
whites, averages the taxation at nearly 20 dollars a head. In 
the United States, with a population of upwards of 11 millions 
of whites, the revenue does not amount to 21 millions of dol- 
lars ; that is to say, very little more tlian two dollars a head ; and 
if we exclude the payment of tlic national debt, which is now 
nearly extinguished, the disbursements of pur government will not 
exceed one dollar for each white inhabitant. Now, whence pro- 
ceeds this great disproportion in the taxation of the inhabiUnts 
of the two countries ? — After making every fair allowance, for 
the insular position of the colony," and for the necessity of keep- 
ing up a sufficient force to check any movement on the part of 
its slave population, is not this disproi)ortion produced by the 
heavy drafts made upon it by its connexion with Spain, and by 
the foolish war which the rulers of the another country persist in 
waging against her former continental colonics.^ Could Cuba be 
detached from Spain, and remain independent of every other 
power, sjje might abolish her internal customs, her high duties, her 
diiJerimin^tory tonnage, and by making her harbours almost free 
ports, invite an immense commerce to her shores, multiplying the 
outlets for her valuable agricultural productions, and increasing ’ 
her prosperity to a high degree. But there is reason to fear that she 
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would not long bo permitted to enjoy tins happy of md^ 
pendencc. In the caM,of a maritime war, she would be too weak 
to maintain the neutrality which could alone secure her prosper- 
ity. By connecting herself with any power, she would certainly 
exftte the jealousy of all others, and the conseiiucncc would be 
that she would herself become Involved in the war. A protector- 


a^c by one power, a sort of Ionian guardianship, is now too well 
understood to be suflered by other nations; mil it by what name 


we might, it would be placing the lamb at once within the grasp 
of the wolf; a protectorate by several nations appears to us im- 
practicable ; one of them \^e fealr Vould soon acquire a prepon- 
derance, the result of which would be distrust, dissension, and,* 
finally, war. ^ 

That Cuba is destined to become a bone of contention to otHbr 


nationsy cai^not be doubted ; that her happiness will he affected 
hy it, there is too much reason to fear ; but that the day may be 
distant is our hope, and since the island is doing well, since she 
is improving, not by the good government of Spain, but in spite 
of her mal-administration, lot thift present order of things be 
maintained as long as jiossiblc. If the Inhabitants of Cuba act 
wisely, they will, wc think, cultivate their own resources, en- 
lighten their people ; by all humane means check the progress, if 
they cannot get rid of their slave population; avoid all sources 
of angry feeling with* the mother country, as far as it can be done 
without tomi^itling their own Signity as men; and if they cannot 
liave a perfect — an Utopian — government, bear in mind the old 
maxim, ‘‘let well enough alone.’^ • « 
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